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LL history has been roughly divided into four por- 
tions, as characterised by a greater or less amount of 
evidence. Lowest of all is the legendary period, where 
everything is unauthenticated tradition; next is the semi- 
historical, where, though the main element is still tradition, 
we have also certain contemporary monuments, which, so far 
as they go, can be relied on; and last, we come to history, 
properly so called, where the mass of the materials is 
authentic and contemporary, but which is lower or higher, 
as the surviving records come to us only from one side, or 
(as in modern history) fairly represent every party, and 
include all kinds of indirect as well as direct evidence. 

I need hardly say that the history of ancient India is 
almostexclusively mythic and legendary,—the ancient Hindus 
never possessed any true ‘ historical sense.’ Now one merit of 
the ‘ Hindu period’ of Mr. Evpuinstone’s History is, that he 
endeavours to avoid, as far as possible, all legendary details, 
and to confine himself to those authentic fragments of in- 
formation, which can be gathered up from still existing monu- 
ments, as those of As’oka, or such indirect native sources as 
Manu’s Institutes, or the accounts of foreign visitors, as 
the Greeks. His ‘ Hindu period’ almost entirely ignores the 
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gigantic visions of Pauranik mythology: but its four books, 
though nearly bare of the information which scholars might 
expect to find, as to the scattered hints which may possibly 
be extracted from the unhistorical native literature, yet con- 
tain a mass of authentic facts, which are just what the general 
reader requires. Another charm of the book is the spirit of 
genuine hearty sympathy with and appreciation of the 
native character which runs through the whole, and the 
absence of which 1s one of the main blemishes in Mr. MILL’s 
eloquent work. 

The ‘ Mahometan period’ is of a very different character. 
Here we have authentic contemporary records,—we deal with 
flesh and blood, not shadows ; and Mr. ELpuinstone’s History, 
in its clear despatch-like narrative, has always seemed 
to me to possess, in no small degree, some of those charac- 
teristics which we all admire in Mr. Grorte’s History of 
Greece. The author had been so long engaged in Indian 
politics, that he could at once enter into and unravel all 
those endless details which render Asiatic history so confused 
and difficult ;* and I question whether this portion of his 
History will ever be superseded. 

For the ‘ Hindu period,’ Mr. ELPHINSTONE availed himself 
of all the sources then at his command; but the study of 
Sanskrit is making such continual strides (particularly as 
regards the Vedas), that we may expect, before many 
years, to sce light thrown on several points which he 
omits altogether, or leaves obscure. At present, however, 
our knowledge is in a transition state—we can more 
easily sce that a given view 1s erroneous, than substitute a 
better in its place; and it seems to me that it would be 
premature, as yet, to rewmte this portion. Ere long the 
Vaidik literature will have been thoroughly studied and 


* Compare Hallam’s complaint, in his ‘ Middle Ages,’ vol. ii ch. 6. 
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made accessible,—the Laws of Manu will have been com- 
pared with the older Grihya and other Sutras, which were 
probably their original source; and the ‘ Hindu period’ will 
then admit of being treated on a broader plan, and in fuller 
detail. 

ELPHINSTONE’S History is now a standard textbook in the 
examinations of the Indian Civil Service at home, and the 
Universities 1n India, and a new edition was wanted to meet 
the present demand. As so much advance has been made of 
late in Oriental studies generally, and so many new sources 
of information have been opened since the first edition was 
published in 1839, it has been deemed advisable to add a 
few notes, especially where new facts could be adduced. 
I have endeavoured to keep them as few and brief as 
possible ; but at the end of the ‘Hindu period’ I have 
added a few appendices on some of the more important 
points omitted by the author,—more especially on the 
details as to medizval India supplied by the Chinese Buddhist 
travellers. Some account of these last seemed required 
to complete Mr. ELpainstone’s own plan,—viz., to com- 
pare the state of the Hindus as described in Manu with 
their present condition, and to illustrate the changes by 
‘a view of the nation, at a particular point of the transition, 
from the accounts left to us by the Greeks.’ I have tried 
to give, in the Ninth Appendix, a companion picture to that 
which the author has himself drawn in the Third. 

I must not conclude without acknowledging, with sincere 
thanks, the kind assistance which I have received, in many 
difficulties, from Mr. Epwarp Tuomas and Dr. Fitzepwarp 
Ha b 

I. B.C. 


Loxvon: June 27, 1866. 
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d bases appearance of a new History of India requires some 
words of explanation. 

If the ingenious, original, and elaborate work of Mr. 
MILL left some room for doubt and discussion, the able com- 
positions since published by Mr. Murray and Mr. GLEIa@ 
may be supposed to have fully satisfied the demands of every 
reader. 

But the excellence of Histories derived from European 
researches alone does not entirely set aside the utility of 
similar inquiries conducted under the guidance of impres- 
sions received in India; which, as they rise from a separate 
source, may sometimes lead to different conclusions. 

Few are likely to take up this volume, unless they are 
previously interested in the subject, and such persons may 
not be unwilling to examine it from a fresh point of view: if 
the result suggests no new opinions, it may at least assist in 
deciding on those contested by former writers. 


In the choice of difficulties presented by the expression of Asiatic words in 
European letters, I have thought it best to follow the system of Sir W. Jones, 
which is used by all the English Asiatic Societies, as well as by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, Professor Wilson, and various other writers. But as I do not, in general, 
attempt to express the aspirates, gutturals, or other sounds which are peculiar 
to Asiatic languages, I have not found it necessary to copy all the minutis of 
Sir W. Jones’ orthography, or to distinguish particular consonants (as k and 
¢), which in his system would represent very different sounds. 
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The following list will explain the powers given to each letter:— 

A’ as in far, farther. 

A as win sun, study; o in gon, version; and a itself in unaccented syllables, as 
in collar, Persian. 

EF as in there; or as a in dare. 

E sometimes as in bell, then; but much more frequently the indistinct sound 
of e in her, murderer, &c. 

]’ as in machine, or as ee in deer. 

T as in hit, imminent. 

O’ as in holy, alone. 

O asin obey, symphony. It is the 6 shortened (the other short 0, as in hot, 
moss, is not known in Asiatic languages). 

U’ as in rude, true; or as the double o in pool, foolish. 

U the same sound short, as in pull, fuller. 

Y as in young, year. 

W as in war, will. 

Ei as in height ; or as ¢ in bite. 

Eu as in Europe, feud. 

Oi as in boil, joiner. 

Ou (and au) as in house, sound. 


The consonants are the same as in English: except thatg is always hard, as in 
God, give; ch always as in church (not asin Christian, anchor); s always as in 
case, solstice (not like z, as in phrase) ; and ¢ always as in tin, Latin (not like sf, 
as in nation). 

In well-known words, I have retained the usual spelling: as in Delhi (for 
Dilli or Dihli); Bombay (for Mumbéi) ; Mysore (for Mahéswar or Miaisur). 
Where the corrupt names are only applied to particular persons and places, | 
have limited them in that manner. The famous rivers Indus and Ganges are 
so called; while others, bearing the same Indian names, are written Sind and 
Ganga: the Arabian prophet is Mahomet, but all others of the same Arabic 
name are Mohammed: Tamerlane is used in speaking of the Tartar conqueror, 
but Timur on all other occasions. 

There are other irregularities: gutturals and aspirates are sometimes used, 
and double consonants are put in some cases where the sound is single, as the 
double ¢in Attoc, which is pronounced as in matter; while, in general, double 
consonants are sounded separately, as in book-keeping, hop-pole, or drum- 
maker. Innames with which I am not myself acquainted, I am obliged to take 
the spelling of the author by whom they are mentioned.* 

* (TI have corrected the spelling where it was ways successfully) to make the syskm uniform 


evidently erroncous, as in Paris Ram for Parasu. throughout the History.—ED.] 
Rima, &c.; and I have endeavoured (but not al- 
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Page 242, line 14, for Andra read Andhra. 
» 9359, , 38, ,, Ghor  ,, Ghori. 
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HISTORY 


OF INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ixp1a is bounded by the Himdlaya mountains, the river Indus, 


and the sea. 


Boundaries 


Its length from Cashmir to Cape Comorin is about of India.” 
1900 British miles; and its breadth from the mouth of the 
Indus to the mountains east of the Brahmaputra considerably 


upwards of 1500 British miles. 


It is crossed from east to west by a chain of mountains, called 
those of Vindhya, which extends between the twenty- natura ai- 
third and twenty-fifth parallels of latitude, nearly ““°™* 
from the desert north-west of Guzerat to the Ganges. 

The country to the north of this chain is now called Hindostan 
Hindostan, and that to the south of it, the Deckan.! 


Deckan. 


Hindostan is composed of the basin of the Indus, that of the 
Ganges, the desert towards the Indus, and the high Natura dl- 


tract recently called Central India.? 


visions of 
Hindostan. 


The upper part of the basin of the Indus (now called the 
Panjab) is open and fertile to the east of the Hydaspes, but 
rugged to the west of that river, and sandy towards the junction 


of the five rivers. 


1 The Mogul emperors fixed the Ner- 
hidda for the limit of their provinecs in 
those two great divisions, but the division 
of the nations is made by the Vindhya 
mountains. It is well remarked by Sir W. 
Jones and Major Rennell, that both banks 
- rivers in Asia are generall nba ed 
ly the same community. The rule a 
plies to Europe, and is as true of the 
Ithine or the Po as of the Ganges and the 
Nile, Rivers are precise and convenient 
limits for artificial divisions, but they are 
nv great obstacles to communication; and, 
to form a natural separation between na- 
tions, requires the real obstructions of a 


mountain eliain. 


After the Indus forms one stream, it flows 


? (“ Hindustan proper, contradistin- 
guished from the southern peninsula and 
eastern India (Dakshin and Piurb), is the 
same with the Madhya Dega or central 
region: see Manu, 11, 21.” (Colebrooke, 
Trans. As. Soc. i. 133.) Col. Tod (tbid.) 
defines it as lying between the Himalaya 
and Nerbadda, N. and S.; its eastern 
limit a line in the meridian of the source 
of that river at Amarakantak, passing 
through Prayag and meeting the great 
northern chain; on the W. towards the 
Indus, it comprehends all the tracts within 
the limits of cultivation.—Eb.] 
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through a plain between mountains and the desert, of which 
only the part within reach of its waters is productive. As it 
approaches the sea, it divides into several branches, and forms 
a fertile though ill-cultivated delta. 

The basin of the Ganges (though many of the streams which 
water it have their rise in hilly countries, and though the central 
part is not free from diversity of surface) may be said on the 
whole to be one vast and fertile plain. This tract was the resi- 
dence of the people who first figure in the history of India; and 
it is still the most advanced in civilization of all the divisions of 
that country. 

A chain of hills, known in the neighbourhood by the name of 
Aravalli, is connected by lower ranges with the western ex- 
tremity of the Vindhya mountains on the borders of Guzerat, 
and stretches up to a considerable distance beyond Ajmir, in the 
direction of Delhi; forming the division between the desert on 
the west and the central table-land. It would be more correct 
to say the level of the desert ; for the south-eastern portion, 
including Jédpur, is a fertile country. Except this tract, all 
between the Aravalli mountains and the Indus, from the Satlaj 
or Hysudrus on the north to near the sea on the south, is a 
waste of sand, in which are oases of different size and fertility, 
the greatest of which is round Jéssalmir. The narrow tract of 
Cach intervenes between the desert and the sea, and makes a 
sort of bridge from Guzerat to Sind. 

Central India is the smallest of these four natural divisions. 
It is a table-land of uneven surface, from 1500 to 2500 feet 
above the sea, bounded by the Aravalli mountains on the west, 
and those of Vindhya on the south; supported on the east by a 
lower range in Bundelcand, and sloping gradually on the north- 
east into the basin of the Ganges. It is a diversified but fertile 
tract. = 

The Vindhya mountains form the southern limit of Hindostan ; 
Naturalai- but beyond them, separated by the deep valley of the 
the Deckan. Nerbadda, is a parallel chain called Injadri or Satpitra, 
which must be crossed before we reach the next natural division 
in the valley of the Tapti. This small tract is low; but the 
rest of the Deckan is almost entirely occupied by a table-land 
of triangular form, about the level of that of Central India, 
supported on all sides by ranges of hills. The two longest 
ranges, which run towards the south, follow the form of the 
peninsula, and between them and the sea lies a low narrow 
tract, forming a sort of belt round the whole coast. The hills 
which support the table-land are called the Ghats. The range 
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to the west is the highest and most marked ; and the low tract 
beneath it narrowest and most rugged. 

The table-land itself is greatly diversified in surface and fer- 
tility. Two parts, however, are strongly distinguished, and the 
limit between them may be marked by the Warda, from its 
source in the Injadri range, north-west of Nagpur, to its junction 
with the Godaveri, and then by the joint rivers to the sea. All 
to the north and east of these rivers is a vast forest spotted with 
villages, and sometimes interrupted by cultivated tracts of con- 
siderable extent. To the south-west of the rivers, the country, 
though varied, is generally open and cultivated. 

Guzerat and Bengal are regarded by the natives as neither 
included in Hindostan nor the Deckan ; they differ greatly from 
each other, but each has a resemblance to the part of Hindostan 
which adjoins it. 

Though the Deckan, properly speaking, includes all to the 
south of the Vindhya mountains, yet, in modern practice, it is 
often limited to the part between that chain and the river 
eK ishna. 

The superficial extent of India is estimated at 1,287,483 
square miles. The population may be taken at Supertcial 
140,000,000; but this is the present population; in ment an 
very early Hindu times it was certainly much less, and 
in later days probably much greater.® 


ment and 
population 
of Indiu. 


mittee of the House of Communs on 
Indian affairs, October 11, 1831, will (if 
certain blanks be filled up) make the 
extent in square miles 1,287,483, and the 
population 140,722,700. The following 
are the particulars : — 


* These estimates cannot pretend to ac- 
curacy. Hamilton (Description of Hindos- 
tan, 1. 37) conjectured the number of 
square miles to be 1,280,000, and the 
population 134,000,000. 

An official Report laid before the Com- 


Square Miles. Population. 
Bengal Lower provinces 153,802 37,500,000 
Bengal Upper provinces « 66,510 32,200,000 
Bengal cessions from Berar - 85,700 (1.) 3,200,000 
Total Bengal 306,012 72,900,000 
Madras 141,923 13,500,000 
Bombay 64,938 (2.) 6,800,000 
Total British possessions 512,873 93,200,000 
Allied States -  .  « ©, 614,610 (3.) 43,022,700 
Ranjit Sing pussessions in the Panjab (4.) 60,000 3,500,000 
Sind ; ‘ 5 : ; 100,000 1,000,000 
Total of all India . 1,287,483 140,722,700 


The superficial extent of the British 
territories and those of the allies is given 
in the above Report; the former from 
actual survey, and the latter partly from 
survey and partly frum computation. 


The population of the British territories 
is also from the Report, and is founded on 
official estimates, except in the following 
instances, where I computed the numbers. 

(1.) The cessions from Berar amount tu 


n2 
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The population is very unequally distributed. In one very 
extensive district of Bengal Proper (Bardwan) it was ascer- 
tained to be 600 souls to the square mile.‘ In some forest 
tracts, 10 to the square mile might be an exaggeration. 
Though the number of large towns and cities in India is re- 
markable, none of them are very populous. In their present 
state of decline, none exceed the population of second-rate cities 
in Kurope. Calcutta, without its suburbs, has only 265,000 
inhabitants; and not more than two or three of the others can 


have above 200,000 fixed population.° 
A tract, extending from 8° north latitude to 35°, and varying 
Climate ang 12 height from the level of the sea to the summits of 


seasons. 


Himalaya, must naturally include the extremes of heat 


and cold; but on the general level of India within the great 
northern chain, the diversity is comparatively inconsiderable. 
The characteristic of the climate, compared to that of Europe, 


is heat. 


In a great part of the country the sun is scorching for 


three months in the year;® even the wind is hot, the land is 
brown and parched, dust flies in whirlwinds, all brooks become 


near 86,000 square miles ; of these, 30,000 
on the Nerbadda are comparatively well 
peopled; and I have allowed them 60 
souls to the square mile. The remaining 
56,000 are so full of forests, that I have 
only allowed 25 souls to the square mile. 

(2.) For one district, under Bombay 
(the Northern Concan), the extent is given 
from survey, but without a guess at the 
population. I have allowed the same 
rate as that of the adjoining district (the 
Southern Concan), which is 100 to the 
square mile. It is probably too much, 
but the amount is so small as to make the 
error immaterial. 

(3.) No estimate is given of the popu- 
lation of the allied states, some parts of 
which have 300 or 400 souls to the sqyare 
mile, while others are nearly deserts. On 
consideration, I allow 70 souls to the 
square mile, which makes the population 
43,022,700. 

(4.) The area and population of Sind 
and the population of the Panjab are taken 
from Burnes's Travels, it. 286, and iii. 
227. The extent of the Panjab is litfle 
more than a guess, which I have ha- 
zarded, rather than leave the statement 
incomplete. . 

The extent of Europe is about 2,793,000 
square miles, the population 227,700,000. 
(“Companion to the Almanack for 1829,” 
from Walkenaer and Balbi.) If we de- 
duct the 1,758,700 square miles in Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, a8 proposed by 
Major Rennell, for the sake of compa- 


rison, we find the rest of Europe con- 
taining 1,035,300 square miles, and India 
1,294,602, being nearly a third greater 
than Europe. But Europe, when freed from 
the northern wastes, has the advantage in 
population; for, after deducting Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, about 60,518,000 
souls, Europe has still 167,182,000 souls, 
and India only 140,000,000. [See App. VI.] 

‘ Mr. Bayley, Asiatic Researches, xii. 
549. 

* For Calcutta see the Report of the 
House of Commons, October 11, 1831. 
For Benares, see Asiatic Researches, xvii. 
474, 479, where it is stated that 200,000 
constitutes the fixed population of the city 
and suburbs, and that 100,000 more may 
come in on the greatest occasions of pil- 
grimage. 

[According to the census of May, 1850, 
the population of Calcutta was as follows 
(Thornton's Gazetteer) :— 





Europeans . 6,233 
Eurasians 4,615 
Americans . 892 
Chinese 847 
Asiatics 15,342 
Hindis . 274,335 
Mahomedans . 110,918 

413,182 


But these numbers are by no means trust- 
worthy.—Ep. ] 

* The thermometer often rises above 
100° during part of the hottest days. It 
has been known to reach 120°. 
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dry, small rivers scarcely keep up 4 stream, and the largest are 
reduced to comparatively narrow channels in the midst of vast 
sandy beds. 

In winter, slight frost sometimes takes place for an hour or 
two about sunrise; but this is only in the parts of the country 
which lie far north, or are much elevated above the sea. At a 
low level, if towards the south, the greatest cold in winter is 
only moderate heat; and on an average of the whole of India, 
it is not much more than what is marked temperate on our 
thermometers ; while the hottest time of the day even at that 
period rises above our summer heat. The cold, however, is much 
greater to the feelings than would be supposed from the thermo- 
meter, 

In the months which approach to neither extreme, the tem- 
perature is higher than in the heat of summer in Italy. 

The next peculiarity in the climate of India is the periodical 
rainy season. The rains are brought from the Indian Ocean 
by a south-west wind (or monsoon, as it is called), which lasts 
from June to October. They are heaviest near the sea, espe- 
cially in low countries, unless in situations protected by moun- 
tains. The coast of Coromandel, for instance, is sheltered from 
the south-west monsoon by the Ghats and the table-land, and 
receives its supply of rain in October and November, when the 
wind blows from the north-east across the Bay of Bengal. The in- . 
tenseness of the fall of rain can scarcely be conceived in Europe. 
Though it is confined to four months, and in them many days of 
every month, and many hours of every day, are fair, yet the whole 
fall of rain in India is considerably more than double that which 
is distributed over the whole twelve months in England. 

The variations that have been mentioned divide the year 
into three seasons: the hot, the rainy, and the cold, or rather 
temperate; which last is a good deal longer than either the 
other two. 

The fertile soil and fich productions’ of India have sgturai peo- 
long been proverbial. eon 

Its forests contain many timber-trees, among which the teak 
is, for ship building, and most other purposes, at least Trees 
equal to the oak. The sal is a lofty and useful timber-tree : 
sandal, ebony, and other rare and beautiful woods are found in 
different quantities, but often in profusion. Banyan-trees, 
cotton-trees,’ sissoo (or blackwood-trees), mangoes, tamarinds, 


7 This is not the low shrub which bears seeds are encased in a substance re- 
common cotton, but a lofty tree covered at sembling cotton, but lighter and more 
one time with flowers of glowing crimson, silky in its texture. 
and at another with pole in which the 
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and other ornamental and useful trees are scattered over the 
cultivated country. The babul (Mimosa Arabica, or gun- 
arabic-tree) with its sweet-scented yellow flower, grows in 
profusion, both in the woods and plains, as do two kinds of 
acacia and various other flowering trees. Mulberries are 
planted in great numbers, and are the means of furnishing a 
large supply of silk. The cocoa, palmyra, and other palms are 
common. The first of these yields a nut filled with a milky 
fluid, and lined with a thick coating of kernel, which is service- 
able as food, and on account of the oil which is manufactured 
from it to a vast extent. The shell is used for cups and other 
vessels, some of which are in universal use. The thick husk, 
in which the nut is enveloped, is composed of fibres, which 
form a valuable cordage, and make the best sort of cable. 
The wood, though not capable of being employed in carpenter’s 
work, is peculiarly adapted to pipes for conveying water, beams 
for broad but light wooden bridges, and other purposes, where 
length is more required than solidity. The bamboo, being hol- 
low, light, and strong, is almost as generally useful: when 
entire, the varieties in its size make it equally fit for the lance 
of the soldier, the pole of his tent, or the mast which sustains 
the ensign of his chief; for the ordinary staff of the peasant, or 
for the rafter of his cottage. All scaffolding in India is com- 
posed of bamboos, kept together by ropes instead of nails. 
When split, its long and flexible fibre adapts it to baskets, 
mats, and innumerable other purposes; and when cut across 
at the joints, it forms a bottle often used for oil, milk, and 
spirits. 

The wood of the palm is employed in the same manner as 
that of the cocoa-tree: its leaves also are used for the thatch, 
and even for the walls of cottages: while the sap, which it 
yields on incision (as well as that of the bastard date-tree), 
supplies a great proportion of the spirituous liquor consumed 
in India. 

The mahua (a timber-tree of the size of an oak, which 
abounds in all the forests) produces a fleshy flower, from which 
also a great deal of spirit is distilled; while it is still more 
important as an article of food among the hill tribes. To re- 
turn to the palms, another beautiful specimen bears a nut, which, 
mixed with the pungent and aromatic leaf of the bitel-vine, and 
the gum called catechu, is chewed by all classes throughout 
India. Sago is the produce of another kind of palm. 

The mountains of Himalaya present a totally different vege- 
tation. Pines, oaks, and other forest trees of Europe and Asia, 
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rhododendrons, and many other magnificent shrubs, abound 
throughout the chain, often on a gigantic scale. 

Pepper and cardamums grow in abundance on the western 
coast, and cinnamon in Ceylon: capsicum, ginger, Spices, &. 
cummin, coriander, turmeric, and various other spices are 
everywhere a common produce of the fields. We are indebted to 
India for many well-known aromatics, and the wildest hills are 
covered with a highly scented grass, the essential oil of which 
is supposed by some to have been the spikenard of the ancients. 
Many trees supply medicines—as camphor, cassia fistularis, 
aloes, &c.; others yield useful resins, gums, and varnishes. 

The woods are filled with trees and creepers, bearing flowers 
of every form and hue; while the oleander, gloriosa superba, 
and many other beautiful shrubs, grow wild in the open country. 
The lotus and water-lily float on the surface of the lakes and 
ponds; and there are many sweet-scented flowers, the perfume 
of which, though otherwise exquisite, is in general too power- 
ful for Europeans. 

Whole plains are covered with cotton, tobacco, and poppies 
for opium ; even roses are grown, in some places, OVer agricultural 
fields of great extent, for atar and rose-water. Sugar- Produ. 
cane, though still more abundant, requires rich and well-watered 
spots, and is not spread over the face of the country like the 
productions just mentioned. Large tracts of land are given up 
to indigo, and many other more brilliant dyes are among the 
produce of the fields. Flax, mustard, sesamum, palma Christi, 
and other plants, yield an ample supply of oil, both for culinary 
and other purposes. 

The principal food of the people of Hindostan is wheat, and 
in the Deckan jowar and bajra:® rice, as a general article of 
subsistence, is confined to Bengal and part of Behar, with the 
low country along the sea all round the coast of the Peninsula: 
in most parts of India it is only used as a luxury.® In the 
southern part of the table-land of the Deckan the body of the 
people live on a small and poor grain called ragi.'° 

Though these grains each afford the principal supply to 


* Jowar (Holcus sorgum). It grows on 
a reedy stem to the height of 8 or 10 
feet, and bears irregularly-shaped clusters 
of innumerable round grains, about twice 
as big as mustard seed. It is common all 
over the Levant, under the name of durra 
(or dourrah); and in Greece, where it is 
called kalamboki; there is likewise a 
coarse sort in Italy, called melica rossa, 
Of soTgo rosso. 


Bajra (Holeus spicatus) resembles a 
bulrush, the Acad being covered with a 
round grain, smaller, sweeter, and more 
nourishing than that of jowar. 

° It was probably the circumstance of 
our early settlements in Bengal and on 
the coast of Coromandel that led to the 
common opinion that rice is the general 
food of India. 

'¢ Cynosurus corocanus. 
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particular divisions, they are not confined to their own tracts. 
Bajra and jowar are almost as much consumed as wheat in 
Hindostan, and are grown, though in a less degree, in the rice- 
countries ; wheat is not uncommon in the Deckan, and is sown 
in the rice-countries; rice is more or less raised all over India 
in favourable situations, as under hills, or where a great com- 
mand of water is obtained by artificial means. 

Barley is little eaten, and oats till lately were unknown ; but 
there are several smaller sorts of grain, such as millet, panicum 
Italicum, and other kinds for which we have no name. Maize 
is a good deal grown for the straw; and the heads, when young 
and tender, are toasted and eaten as a delicacy by the villagers ; 
but I doubt if the grain is ever made into bread. 

There are many kinds of pulse, of which there is a very great 
consumption by people of all ranks ; and a variety of roots and 
vegetables,'' which, with a large addition of the common spices, 
form the ordinary messes used by the poor to give a relish to 
their bread. Many fruits are accessible to the poor; especially 
mangoes, melons, and water-melons, of which the two last are 
grown in the wide beds of the rivers during the dry weather. 
Gourds and cucumbers are most abundant. They are sown 
round the huts of the poor, and trailed over the roofs, so that 
the whole building is covered with green leaves and large 
yellow flowers. The mango, which is the best of the Indian 
fruits, is likewise by much the most common, the tree which 
bears it being everywhere planted in orchards and singly, and 
thriving without any further care. Plantains or bananas, 
guavas, custard-apples, jujubes, and other fruits of tropical 
climates, are also common.'? Grapes are plentiful as a garden- 
fruit, but not planted for wine. Oranges, limes, and citrons 
are also in general use, and some sorts are excellent. Figs are 
not quite so general, but are to be had in most places, and in 
some (as at Puna, in the Deckan) they are perhaps the best in 
the world. Pine-apples are common everywhere, and grow wild 
in Pegu.!® 


Horses, camels, and working-cattle are fed on pulse.‘ Their 


1 As the egg plant or brinjal, the love 1% Several Chinese fruits have lately 


apple or tomato, yams, sweet potatoes, 


carrots, radishes, onions, garlic, spinach, 
and many other sorts, wild and cultivated, 
known or unknown in Europe. 

12 One of the most remarkable, and in 
some places the most common, is the Jack, 
an exceedingly rich and luscious fruit, 
which grows to the weight of sixty or 
seventy pounds, directly from the trunk of 
a tall forest tree. 


been introduced with success, and some 
European ones, of which the peach and 
strawberry are the only kinds that are 
completely naturalized. The apples are 
small and bad ; and pears, plums, &c., do 
not succeed at all. 

14 In Hindostan it is a sort called chan- 
na, of which each pod contains a single 
pea on a low plant, from the leaves of 
which the natives make vinegar. It is the 
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forage is chiefly wheat-straw; and that of the jowdr and bajra, 
which, being full of saccharine matter, is very nourishing. 
Horses get fresh grass dried in the sun; but it is only in parti- 
cular places that hay is stacked. 

There are in some places three harvests; in all two. Bajra, 
jowar, rice, and some other grains are sown at the beginning of 
the rains and reaped at the end. Wheat, barley, and some 
other sorts of grain and pulse ripen during the winter, and are 
cut in spring. 

Elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, and wild buffaloes are confined 

to the forests. Tigers, leopards, panthers, and some Animals. 
other wild beasts are found there also, but likewise inhabit 
patches of underwood, and even of high grain, in the cultivated 
lands. This is also the case with wild boars, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals, and game of all descriptions, in the utmost abundance. 
Lions are only found in particular tracts. Great numbers of 
many sorts of deer and antelopes are met with in all parts. 
Monkeys are numerous in the woods, in the cultivated country, 
and even im towns. Porcupines, ichneumons, a species of 
armadillo, iguanas, and other lizards, are found in all places; 
as are serpents and other reptiles, noxious or innocent, in 
abundance. 
. There are horses in plenty, but they are only used for riding. 
For every sort of draught (ploughs, carts, guns, native chariots, 
&c.), and for carriage of all sorts of baggage and merchandise, 
almost the whole dependence is on oxen. The frequency of 
rugged passes in some parts, and the annual destruction of the 
roads by the rains in others, make the use of pack-cattle much 
greater than that of draught-cattle, and produce those innu- 
merable droves which so often choke up the travellers’ way, as 
they are transporting grain, salt, and other articles of commerce 
from one province to another. 

Camels, which travel faster, and can carry more bulky loads, 
are much employed by the rich, and are numerous in armies. 
Elephants are also used, and are indispensable for carrying large 
tents, heavy carpets, and other articles which cannot be divided. 
Buffaloes are very numerous, but they are chiefly kept for milk, 
of which great quantities (in various preparations) are con- 
sumed :'* they are not unfrequently put in carts, are used for 
ploughing in deep and wet soils, and more rarely for carriage. 


Cicer arietinum of botanists, and exactly 18 The commonest of these are clarified 
the Cece of Italy. In the Deckan the butter(ghi) and a sort of acid curd (dahi), 
pulse used is culti, a small hard pea, which is called yourt in the Levant. Cheese 
which must be boiled before it is euten, is scarcely known, and butter never used 
even by animals. in its natural state. 
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Sheep are as common as in European countries, and goats more 
so. Swine are kept by the lowest casts; poultry are com- 
paratively scarce, in small villages at least, from the prejudice 
of the Hinds against fowls; but the common fowl is found 
wild in great numbers, and resembles the bantam kind. The 
peacock also is common in a wild state. White cranes and 
egrettes are extremely numerous throughout the year; and 
grey cranes, wild geese, snipes, ortolans, and other birds of 
passage, come in incredible numbers at their season. LEagles 
are found in some places, as are various kinds of falcons. Vul- 
tures are very common, and kites beyond number. Most Eng- 
lish birds are common (except singing-birds) ; besides parrots, 
or rather peroquets, and various birds of splendid plumage, for 
which we have not even names. 

Fish is abundant, and is a great article of food in Bengal, and 
some other countries. 

Crocodiles are often seen both in rivers and large ponds. 

None of the minerals of India have attracted attention except 
Minerals. diamonds and iron. The steel of India was in request 
with the ancients: it is celebrated in the oldest Persian poem, 
and is still the material of the scimitars of Khorasan and Da- 
mascus. The inferior stones—opals, amethysts, garnets, chry- 
solites, beryls, cornelians, agates, &c., are found in considerable 
quantities. Most of the pearls in the world, and all the best, 
are taken up from beds near Ceylon. Rock-salt is found ina 
range of mountains in the Panjab; and salt is made in large 
quantities from the water of the Samber Lake in Ajmir, and 
from that of the sea. Saltpetre is so abundant as to supply 
many other countries. 

The conformation of the countries and the peculiarities of 
climate and season have great efféct on military operations in 
India. The passes through the chains of hills that intersect the 
country regulate the direction of the roads, and often fix the 
fields of battle. Campaigns are generally suspended during the 
rains, and resumed at the end of that season, when grain and 
forage are abundant. The site of encampments is very greatly 
affected by the supply of water, which must be easy of access to 
the thousands of cattle which accompany every army, chiefly for 
carriage. One party is often able to force his enemy into action 
by occupying the water at which he intended to halt. A failure 
of the periodical rains brings on all the horrors of famine. 
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BOOK I. 


STATE OF THE HINDOS AT THE TIME OF MENU’S CODE. 


As the rudest nations are seldom destitute of some account of 
the transactions of their ancestors, it is a natural sub- pyeiminary 
ject of surprise that the Hinds should have attained "om 
to a high pitch of civilization without any work that at all 
approaches to the character of a history.' 

The fragments which remain of the records of their trans- 
actions are so mixed with fable, and so distorted by a fictitious 
and extravagant system of chronology, as to render it hopeless 
to deduce from them any continued thread of authentic nar- 
rative. 

No date of a public event can be fixed before the invasion of 
Alexander; and no connected relation of the national trans-' 
actions can be attempted until after the Mahometan conquest.’ 

But notwithstanding this remarkable failure in the annals of 
the early Hindus, there is no want of information regarding 
their laws, manners, and religion; which it would have been 
the most useful object of an account of their proceedings to 
teach; and if we can ascertain their condition at a remote 
period, and mark the changes that have since taken place, we 
shall lose very little of the essential part of their history. 

A view of the religion of the Hindus is given, and some light 
is thrown on their attainments in science and philosophy, by 
the Védas, a collection of ancient hymns and prayers which are 
supposed to have been reduced to their present form in the 
fourteenth century before the Christian era; but the first com- 
plete picture of the state of society is afforded by the code of 


' The history of Cashmir scarcely forms 
an exception. Though it refers to carlier 
“ritings of the same nature, it was begun 
more than a century after the Mahometan 
conquest of Cashmir : even if it were an- 
cient. it is the work of a small seques- 
tered termtory on the utmost borders of 
India, which, by the accounts contained 
in the histury itself, seems to have been 


long liable to be affected by foreign man- 
ners; and the example seems never to have 
been followed by the rest of the Hindus. 
? [It is most important for the reader 
to bear this sentence in mind, during the 
whole of the “ Hinda period.” It is only 
at those points when other nations came 
into contact with the Hindus, that we are 
able to settleany details accurately.—Eb.} 
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laws which bears the name of Menu, and which was probably 
drawn up in the ninth century before Christ.’ 

With that code, therefore, every history of the Hindus must 
begin. 

But to gain accurate notions even of the people contéfhporary 
with the supposed Menu, we must remember that a code is 
never the work of a single age, some of the earliest and rudest 
laws being preserved and incorporated with the improvements 
of the most enlightened times. To take a familiar example, 
there are many of the laws in Blackstone the existence of which 
proves a high state of refinement in the nation; but those 
relating to witchcraft and the wager of battle afford no cor- 
responding proof of the continuance of barbarism down to the 
age in which the Commentaries were written. 

Even if the whole code referred to one period it would not 
show the real state of manners. Its injunctions are drawn from 
the model to which it is wished to raise the community, and 
its prohibitions from the worst state of crime which it was pos- 
sible to apprehend. It is to the general spirit of the code, 
therefore, that we must look for that of the age ; and even then 
we must soften the features before we reach the actual condition 
of the people. I have adhered to the usual phraseology in 
speaking of this compilation; but, though early adopted as an 
unquestionable authority for the law, I should scarcely venture 
to regard it as a code drawn up for the regulation of a par- 
ticular state under the sanction of a government. It seems 
rather to be the work of a learned man, designed to set forth 
his idea of a perfect commonwealth under Hindi institutions. 
On this supposition it would show the state of society as cor- 
rectly as a legal code; since it is evident that it incorporates 
the existing laws, and any alterations it may have introduced, 
with a view to bring them up to its preconceived standard of 
perfection, must still have been drawn from the opinions which 
prevailed when it was written. These considerations being pre- 
mised, I shall now give an outline of the information contained 
in Menu; and, afterwards, a description of the Hindus as they 
are to be seen in present times. 

The alterations effected during the interval will appear from 
a comparison of the two pictures ; and a view of the nation, at 
a particular point of the transition, will be afforded from the 
accounts which have been left to us by the Greeks. 

* See pena I. “On the Age of nected with the code, discussed in .the 


Menu.” (This date is quite unfounded,— notes to App. I.—Eb.] 
see this, and some other questions con- 
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CHAPTER I. 
DIVISION AND EMPLOYMENT OF CLASSES. 


THE first feature that strikes us in the society described by 
Menu is the division into four classes’ or casts (the sacerdotal, 
the military, the industrious, and the servile). In these we are 
struck with the prodigious elevation and sanctity of the Bra- 
mins, and the studied degradation of the lowest class. 

The three first classes, though by no means equal, are yet 
admitted into one pale: they all partake in certain sacred rites, 
to which peculiar importance is attached throughout the code ; 
and they appear to form the whole community for whose go- 
vernment the laws are framed. The fourth class and the out- 
casts are no further considered than as they contribute to the 
advantage of the superior casts. 

A Bramin is the chief of all created beings; the world and 
all in it are his: through him, indeed, other mortals Bramins. 
enjoy life;? by his imprecations he could destroy a king, with 
his troops, elephants, horses, and cars; ; >> could frame other 
worlds and regents of worlds, and could give being to new gods 
and new mortals.‘ A Bramin is to be treated with more respect 
than a king.’ His life and person are protected by the severest 
laws in this world,® and the most tremendous denunciations for 
the next.’ He is exempt from capital punishment, even for the 
most enormous crimes.® His offences against other classes are 
treated with remarkable lenity,® while all offences against him 
are punished with tenfold severity.!° 

Yet it would seem, at first sight, as if the Bramins, content 
with gratifying their spiritual pride, had no design to profit by 
worldly wealth or power. The life prescribed to them is one of 
laborious study, as well as of austerity and retirement. 

The first quarter of a Bramin’s life he must spend as a 
student ;'! during which time he leads a life of abstinence and 
humiliation. His attention should be unremittingly directed to 


' The word class is adopted here, as 2 Ch. 1. 96, 100, 101. 3 Ch. ix. 313. 
being used in Sir W. Jones's translation * Ch. ix. 315. ® Ch. ii. 159. 
of Menu; but cast is the term used in © Ch. ix. 232, and viii. 281-283. 
India, and by the old writers on that 7 Ch. xi. 205-208, and iv. 165-169. 
country. It. is often written caste in late ® Ch. viii. 380. 

buoks, and has sometimes been mistaken ® Ch. vii. 276, 378, 379. 

for an Indian wor, but it is an English 10 Ch. vii. 272, 283, 325, 877, and xi. 
word, found in Johnson’s Dictionary, and 205, 206. 

derived from the Spanish or Portuguese, "Ch. ii. 175-210, 

—casta, a breed. 
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the Védas, and should on no account be wasted on worldly 
studies. He should treat his preceptor with implicit obedience, 
and with humble respect and attachment, which ought to be 
extended to his family. He must perform various servile offices 
for his preceptor, and must labour for himself in bringing logs 
and other materials for sacrifice, and water for oblations. He 
must subsist entirely by begging from door to door.” 

For the second quarter of his life, he lives with his wife and 
family, and discharges the ordinary duties of a Bramin. These 
are briefly stated to be, reading and teaching the Védas ; sacri- 
ficing and assisting others to sacrifice; bestowing alms, and 
accepting gifts. 

The most honourable of these employments is teaching." It 
is remarkable that, unlike other religions, where the dignity of 
the priesthood is derived from their service at the temples, a 
Bramin is considered as degraded by performing acts of worship 
or assisting at sacrifices, as a profession.’ All Bramins are 
strongly and repeatedly prohibited from receiving gifts from 
low-born, wicked, or unworthy persons. They are not even 
to take many presents from unexceptionable givers, and are 
carefully to avoid making it a habit to accept of unnecessary 
presents.'© When the regular sources fail, a Bramin may, fora 
mere subsistence, glean, or beg, or cultivate, or even (in case of 
extreme necessity) he may trade; but he must in no extremity 
enter into service; he must not have recourse to popular con- 
versation, must abstain from music, singing, dancing, gaming, 
and generally from everything inconsistent with gravity and 
composure.'? 

He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual enjoyments, should 
avoid all wealth that may impede his reading the Védas,'® and 
should shun all worldly honour as he would shun poison." Yet 
he is not to subject himself to fasts, or other needless severi- 
ties. All that is required is, that his life should be decorous, 
and occupied in the prescribed studies and observances. Even 
his dress is laid down with minuteness ; and he may easily be 
figured (much as learned Bramins are still), quiet and demure, 
clean and decent, ‘his hair and beard clipped, his passions sub- 
dued, his mantle white, and his body pure;” with a staff and a 
copy of the Védas in his hands, and bright golden rings in his 
ears.?2!_ When he has paid the three debts, by reading the scrip- 


12 These rules are now observed by pro- 18 Ch. iv. 84; x. 109, 110, 111; xi. 
fessed students only —if by them. 194-197. 6 Ch. iv. 186. 

'3 Ch. x. 75, 76, 85. 7 Ch. iv. 63, 64. © Ch. iv. 16, 17. 

'§ Ch. iii. 180, and iv. 205. A feeling Ch. 13. 162. 20 Ch. iv. 34. 


which still subsists in full force. 21 Ch. iv. 35, 36. 
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tures, begetting a son, and performing the regular sacrifices, he 
may (even in the second portion of his life) make over all to his 
son, and remain in his family house, with no employment but 
that of an umpire.” 

The third portion of a Bramin’s life he must spend as an 
anchorite in the woods. Clad in bark, or in the skin of a black 
antelope, with his hair and nails uncut, sleeping on the bare 
earth, he must live ‘“‘ without fire, without a mansion, wholly 
silent, feeding on roots and fruit.” He must also submit to 
many and harsh mortifications, expose himself, naked, to the 
heaviest rains, wear humid garments in winter, and in summer 
stand in the midst of five fires under the burning sun. He 
must carefully perform all sacrifices and oblations, and consider 
it his special duty to fulfil the prescribed forms and ceremonies 
of religion. 

In the last period of his life, the Bramin is nearly as solitary 
and abstracted as during the third. But he is now released 
from all forms and external observances: his business is con- 
templation: his mortifications cease. His dress more nearly 
resembles that of ordinary Bramins ; and his abstinence, though 
still great, is not so rigid as before. He is no longer to invite 
suffering, but is to cultivate equanimity and to enjoy delight in 
meditation on the Divinity; till, at last, he quits the body “as 
a bird leaves the branch of a tree at its pleasure.” 

Thus it appears that, during three-fourths of a Bramin’s life, 
he was entirely excluded from the world, and, during the re- 
maining fourth, besides having his time completely occupied by 
ceremonies, and in reading the Védas, he was expressly debarred 
from the enjoyment of wealth or pleasure and from the pursuit 
of ambition. Buta little further acquaintance with the code 
makes it evident that these rules are founded on a former con- 
dition of the Bramins ; and that, although still regarded as the 
model for their conduct, they had already been encroached on 
by the temptations of power and riches. 

The King must have a Bramin for his most confidential coun- 
sellor ;?> and by Bramins is he to be instructed in policy as well 
as in justice and all learning. The whole judicial authority 
(except that exercised by the King in person) is in the hands of 
Bramins ;”’ and, although the perusal of the sacred writings is 
not withheld from the two nearest classes,”* yet the sense of them 
is only to be obtained through the exposition of a Bramin.” 


Ch. iv. 257. * Ch. vii. 58. 
3 Ch. vi. 1-29. [Rather “ four fires.”— 8 Ch. vii. 43. 
Ep ™ Ch. a 1, 9, 10, Jl. and 60. 


| 
% Ch. vi. 33, to the end. *™ Ch. x * Ch. xij. 108-113. 
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The icterprecation of the Laws is expressly confined to the 
Bramins: and we can pervetve. from the code itself, how large 
a share of the work of legixkation was in the hands of that 
order. 

The property of che sacred class is‘as well protected by the 
law as its power. Literaity to Bramins is made mcumbent on 
every Virtuecs man.” and is the especnl duty of a King.*" Sac- 
rifices and oblatiens. and ai the ceremonies of religion, involve 
feasts and presents to the Bramins.™ and these gifts must al- 
wars be Eberal: ~ the organs of seme and action, reputation in 
this lite, happmess in the next. fe itself, children, and cattle, 
are all destreved br a sacritive offered with trifling gifts to the 
priests.“ Marv penances may be commuted for large fines, 
which all go to the sacred chas™* If a Bramuin finds a treasure, 
he keeps it all: if it is found br another person, the King takes 
it, but must give one half to the Bramins.» On failure of heirs, 
the property of others escheats to the King, but that of Bra- 
mins is divided ameng ther chss* A learned Bramin is er- 
empt from all taxation, and ought, if in want, to be maintained 
by the Ring.* 

Stealing the gold of Bramins incurs an extraordinary punish- 
ment. which is to be inflicted br the King in person, and is 
likely. in most cases, to be capitaL™ Their property 1s pro- 
tected by many other denunciations: and for imjuring their 
cattle. a man iz to suffer amputation of half his foot.” 

The military class. though far from being placed on an equal- 
ity with the Braming, is still treated with honour. It is indeed 
Cstarriras acknowledged that the sacerndvtal order cannot prosper 
without the military, or the military without the sacerdotal; 
and that the prosperity of both in this world and the next de- 
pends on their cordial union.” 

The military class enjovs. in a less degree, with respect to the 
Veisyas, the same inequality in criminal law that the Bramin 
possesses in respect to all the other classes." The King be- 
longs to this class, as probably do all his ordinary ministers.” 
The command of armies and of military divisions, in short, the 
whole military profession, and in strictness all situations of 


™* Ch. xi. 1-4. and iv. 226-235. offices of religion, some other designation 
* Ch. vil. 83-86. would have been more appropriate. 

* Ch. iii 123-146, especially 138 9 ™ Ch. xi. LIT. 128-139. 

143. = Ch. wii. 37. 38. ™ Ch. ix. 188, 189. 
* Ch. xi. 39. 40. Priest is the word * Ch. vi. 133, 134. 

used by Sir W. Jones throughout his * Ch. vin. 314-316, and m. 101. 
transiation; but as it has been shown *® Ch. wil 325. @ Ch. ix. 322. 
that few Brahmins performed the public * Ch. vu. 267, 268. * Ch vii. 54. 
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ommand, are also their birthright. It is indeed very observ- 
ible, that even in the code drawn up by themselves, with the 
‘xception of interpreting the law, no interference in the execu- 
ive government is ever allowed to Bramins. 

The duties of the military class are- stated to be, to defend 
ihe people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Védas, and to 
‘hun the allurements of sensual gratification.“ 

The rank of Veisyas is not high; for where a Bramin is en- 
oined to show hospitality to strangers, he is directed to Veisyas. 
ihow benevolence, even to a merchant, and to give him food at 
the same time with his domestics.“ 

Besides largesses, sacrifice, and reading the Védas, the duties 
of a Veisya are to keep herds of cattle, to carry on trade, to lend 
at interest, and to cultivate the land.“ 

The practical knowledge required from a Veisya is more 
zeneral than that of the other classes; for in addition to 
2 knowledge of the means of breeding cattle, and a thorough 
wequaintance with all commodities and all soils, he must under- 
stand the productions and wants of other countries, the wages of 
servants, the various dialects of men, and whatever else belongs 
to purchase and sale.“ 

The duty of a Sidra is briefly stated to be to serve the other 
classes,‘7 but it is more particularly explained in dif- ssdras. 
ferent places that his chief duty is to serve the Bramins ;** and 
it is specially permitted to him, in case of want of subsistence 
and inability to procure service from that class, to serve a Csha- 
triya; or if even that service cannot be obtained, to attend on 
an opulent Veisya.*? Itis a general rule that, in times of dis- 
tress, each of the classes may subsist by the occupations allotted 
to those beneath it, but must never encroach on the employ- 
ments of those above it. A Sudra has no class beneath him; 
but, if other employments fail, he may subsist by handicrafts, 
especially joinery and masonry, painting and writing.” 

A Sadra may perform sacrifices with the omission of the holy 
texts ;5' yet it is an offence requiring expiation for a Bramin to 
assist him in sacrificing.*? A Bramin must not read the Véda, 
even to himself, in the presence of a Sidra.** To teach him the 


* Chap. i. 89. * Ch. ni. 112. (Colebrooke, Astatic Researches, v. 63.) 
# Ch. 1. 90. “* Ch. ix. 329-382. Their employment in husbandry, how- 
* Ch. 1. 91. * Ch. ix. 334. ever, is now so common, that most people 
@ Ch. x. 121 conceive it to be the special business of 


%® Ch. x. 99, 100. Ido not observe in the cast. 
Menu the permission which is stated to *! Ch. x. 127, 128. , 
be somewhere expressly given to a Sidra 8 Ch. x. 109, 110, 111, and xi. 42, 43. 
to becume a trader or a husbandman. * Ch. iv. 99. 
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law, or to instruct him in the mode of expiating sin, sinks a 
Bramin into the hell called Asamvrita. 

It is even forbidden to give him temporal advice.“ No 
offence 1s more repeatedly or more strongly inveighed against 
than that of a Bramin receiving a gift from a Sidra: it cannot 
even be expiated by penance, until the gift has been restored.* 
A Bramin, starving, may take dry grain from a Sudra, but must 
never eat meat cooked by him. A Sudra is to be fed by the 
leavings of his master, or by his refuse grain, and clad in his 
worn-out garments.*® 

He must amass no wealth, even if he has the power, lest he 
become proud, and give pain to Bramins.*’ 

If » Sudra use abusive language to one of a superior class, his 
tongue is to be slit.°® IRPf he sit on the same seat with a Bramin, 
he is to have a gash made on the part offending. If he advise 
him about his religious duties, hot oil is to be dropped into his 
mouth and ears. 

These are specimens of the laws, equally ludicrous and in- 
human, which are made in favour of the other classes against 
the Sudras. 

The proper name of a Sidra is directed to be expressive of 
contampt,®! and the religious penance for killing him is the 
ante an for killing a cat, a frog, a dog, a lizard, and various 
obher animals? 

Yet, though the degraded state of a Sudra be sufficiently 
eviclont, hia precise civil condition is by no means so clear. 
Aiidline ave universally termed the servile class; and, in one 
plies, i. in declared that a Sudra, though emancipated by his 
prado, fe trod. released from a state of servitude, “for,” it is 
Hililal, ‘ofa atate which is natural to him, by whom can he be 
Vi yerrtaag| poe 98 

Vol overy Stidva is not necessarily the slave of an individual ; 
fiv 1 lita loon eoon that they are allowed to offer their services 
V1) whom (hoy ploaae, and even to exercise trades on their own 
Wome Chom ia nothing to lead to a belief that they are the 
Hlivver of (he alate: and, indeed, the exemption of Stdras from 
(lit lvwe stavtnat omigration.§« shows that no perfect right to 
Hedy asty (oe Waa doomed to exist anywhere. 

Voth rial€ dy pooperty cwhich was denied to slaves®) is 
HHiitoud (ny any placoas® their persons are protected, even 


Ha iy ov ont ® Ch. wii. 272. * Ch. ii. 31. 
sab ER ern en EA *® Ch. xi. 181, 182. © Ch. viii. 414. 


RL uh Vion * Ch. ii, 26. ® Ch. viii, 416. 
ye ein SEVER For one instance, ch. ix. 157. 
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their master, who can only correct them in a manner 
- law, and equally applicable to wives, children, pupils, 
iger brothers.® | 
there were some Sidra slaves is indisputable ; but there 
reason to believe that men of the other classes were also 
) fall into servitude. 
condition of Sdadras, therefore, was much better than 
the public slaves under some ancient republics, and, 
than that of the villains of the middle ages, or any other 
class with which we are acquainted. 
gh the line between the different classes was so strongly 
, the means taken to prevent their mixture do yistoreot 
m to have been nearly so much attended to as ““* 
times. The law in this respect seems rather dictated 
yusy of the honour of the women of the upper classes 
r regard for the purity of descents. 
of the three first classes are freely indulged in the choice 
en from any inferior cast, provided they do not give 
1e first place in their family.” But no marriage is per- 
with women of a higher class: criminal intercourse with 
checked by the severest penalties ;”' and their offspring 
aded far below either of its parents.” The son of a 
i by a woman of the class next below him, takes a 
intermediate between his father and mother ;73 and the 
2rs of such connexions, if they go on marrying Bramins 


en generations, restore 


ti. 299, 300. 
1e condition of a Sudra in the 
stem was infinitely preferable to 
.e helot, the slave, or the serf of 
t, the Roman, and the feudal 
He was independent, his ser- 
' optional ; they were not agri- 
yut domestic and personal, and 
lequate compensation. He had 
of accumulating wealth, or in- 
inst his so doing would have 
uous. He had the opportunity 
‘o rank, for the Purinas record 
of Sidra kings; and even Manu 
\eir existence. He might to a 
tent study and teach religious 
» (‘a believer in Scripture may 
are knowledge, even from a 
dann, ii. 238), and he might per- 
jous acts. ‘As a Sadra, without 
nother man, performs the lawful 
» twice-born, even thus, without 
raved, he gains exaltation in this 
ithe next.” Manu, x. 128. See 


their progeny to the original 


also 121-131, and Vishnu Purana, p. 292, 
and note. 

“No doubt the Sidra was considered in 
some degree the property of the Brahman, 
but he had rights and privileges, and 
freedom, much beyond any other of the 
servile classes of antiquity.” Mill (Wil- 
son, note,) i. 194. 

At Yudhishthira’s inauguration, as de- 
scribed in the Mahabharata, we find that, 
although the principal guests are Brah- 
mans and warriors, ‘the invitations are 
extended to respectable Vaisyas and to 
Sidras universally; the agricultural and 
servile classes thus having their due con- 
sideration, even at a ceremonial of a reli- 
gious as well as of a political tendency.” 
At the actual sacrifice, however, no Sudras 
were present. See Wilson, Journ. R.A.S. 
vol. vii. p. 188.—Eb.] 

* Ch. ii. 238-240, and iii. 13. 

7° Ch. iii. 14-19. 

1 Ch. viii. 366, 374-377. 

7 Ch. x. 11-19. ™ Ch. x. 6. 
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purity of the sacerdotal class; but the son of a Sudra bya 
Bramin woman is a Chandala, “the lowest of mortals,” and 
his intercourse with women of the higher classes produces “a 
race more foul than their begetter.”’ 

The classes do not seem to have associated at their meals even 
in the time of Menu; and there is a striking contrast between 
the cordial festivity recommended to Bramins with their own 
class, and the constrained hospitality with which they are 
directed to prepare food after the Bramins for a military man 
coming as a guest.” 

But there is no prohibition in the code against eating with 
other classes, or partaking of food cooked by them (which is 
now the great occasion for loss of cast), except in the case of 
Sudras; and even then the offence is expiated by living on 
water-gruel for seven days.’ 

Loss of cast seems, in general, to have been incurred by 
 erimes, or by omitting the prescribed expiations for offences. 

It is remarkable that, in the four classes, no place is assigned 
to artisans: Sudras, indeed, are permitted to practise mechanic 
trades during a scarcity of other employment, but it is not 
said to whom the employment regularly belongs. From some 
of the allotments mentioned in Chap. X. it would appear that 
the artisans were supplied, as they are now, from the mixed 
classes: a circumstance which affords ground for surmise that 
the division into casts took place while arts were in too simple 
a state to require separate workmen for each; and also that 
many generations had elapsed between that division and the 
code to allow so important a portion of the employments of the 
community to be filled by classes formed subsequently to the 
original distribution of the people. 


CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE government of the society thus constituted was vested in 
The King. an absolute monarch. The opening of the chapter on 
government employs the boldest poetical figures to display the 
irresistible power, the glory, and almost the divinity of a King.' 
He was subject, indeed, to no legal control by human autho- 
7 Ch. x. 64. ® Ch. x. 12. 7 Ch. iii. 110-113. © Ch. xi. 153. 


76 Ch. x. 29, 30. All marriage with ' Ch. vii. 1-13. 
women of lower classes is now prohibited. 
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rity ; and, although he is threatened with punishment in one 
place,? and spoken of as subject to fine in another;? yet no 
means are provided for enforcing those penalties, and neither 
the councils nor the military chiefs appear to have possessed 
any constitutional power but what they derived from his will. 
He must, however, have been subject to the laws promulgated in 
the name of the Divinity; and the influence of the Bramins, 
both with him and with his people, would afford a strong sup- 
port to the injunctions of the code. 

Like other despots, also, he must have been kept within some 
bounds by the fear of mutiny and revolt.‘ 

The object of the institution of a king is declared to be, to 
restrain violence and to punish evil-doers. 

‘* Punishment wakes when guards are asleep.” 

‘“<If a king were not to punish the guilty, the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish on a spit.” 

‘‘ Ownership would remain with none; the lowest would over- 
set the highest.” > 

The duties of a king are said generally to be, to act in his 
own domains with justice, chastise foreign foes with rigour, 
behave without duplicity to his friends, and with lenity to 
Bramins.°® 

He is respectfully to attend to the Bramins, and from them 
to learn lessons of modesty and composure ; from them, also, he 
is to learn justice, policy, metaphysics, and theology. From the 
people he is to learn the theory of agriculture, commerce, and 
other practical arts.’ 

He is to withstand pleasure, restrain his angry passions, and 
resist sloth. 

He is to appoint seven ministers, or rather counsellors (who 
seem to be of the military class), and to have one learned Bra- 
min distinguished above them all, in whom he is to Administra. 
repose his full confidence. He is to appoint other government. 
officers also, among whom the most conspicuous is the one 
called ‘‘the Ambassador,” though he seems rather to be a 
minister for foreign affairs. This person, like all the others, 
must be of noble birth; and must be endued with great 
abilities, sagacity, and penetration. He should be honest, 


* Ch. vii. 27-29. * Ch. viii. 336. is compelled by the clamours of his people 
* In the “Toy Cart,” a drama written to banish his beloved queecn.—See Wi- 
about the commencement of our era, the son’s Hindé Theatre. 
king is dethroned, for tyranny, by a cow- * Ch. vii. 13-26. ® Ch. vii. 32. 
herd; and in another drama, the “ Uttara 7 Ch. vii. 43, 
Rama Charitra,” the great monarch Rama 
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popular, dexterous in business, acquainted with countries and 
with the times, handsome, intrepid, and eloquent. 

The army is to be immediately regulated by a commander- 
in-chief; the actual infliction of punishment, by the officers of 
justice; the treasury and the country, by the king himself; 
peace and war, by the Ambassador.’ The king was doubtless to 
superintend all those departments; but, when tired of over- 
looking the affairs of men, he might allow that duty to devolve 
on a well-qualified prime minister.® 

His internal administration is to be conducted by a chain of 
civil officers, consisting of lords of single townships or villages, 
lords of 10 towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns.!° 

These are all to be appointed by the king, and each is to 
report all offences and disturbances to his immediate superior. 

The compensation of a lord of one town 1s to be the provisions 
and other articles to which the king is entitled from the town ; 
that of a lord of 2 villages, 10 ploughs of land; the lord of 100 
is to have the land of a small village; and of 1000, that of a 
large town."! 

These officers are all to be under the inspection of superin- 
tendents of high rank and great authority. There is to be one 
in every large town or city; and on them it depends to check 
the abuses to which the officers of districts (it is said) are 
naturally prone.'? 

The country is also to be partitioned into military divisions, 
in each of which is to be a body of troops, commanded by an 
approved officer,'? whose territorial limits do not necessarily 
correspond with those of any of the civil magistrates. 

The revenue consists of a share of all grain and of all other 
agricultural produce; taxes on commerce; a very 
small annual imposition on petty traders and shopkeepers; 
and a forzed service of a day in each month by handicrafts- 
men.'* 

The merchants are to be taxed on a consideration of the 
prime cost of their commodities, the expenses of travelling, and 
their net profits. 

The following are the rates of taxation :— 

On cattle, gems, gold, and silver, added each year to the 


® Ch. vil. 54-69. ® Ch. vii. 141. NM (Ch. vii. 119. 
¢ (The word used in Manu is grdma, compensation is 


Revenue. 


In the first case the 
erived from the small 


explained in Wilson’s Sansk. Dict. as “a 
village, a hamlet, an inhabited and un- 
fortified place, in the midst of fields and 
meadow land, where men of the servile 
cluss mostly reside, and where agriculture 
thrives."—Ep. ] 


fees in kind, which still form the remu- 

neration of the village officers; in the 

other three cases, it consists of the King's 

share of the produce of the land specified. 
" Ch. vil. 119-123. m Ch. vii. 114. 
"Ch. vil 137, 138. 
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capital stock, one-fiftieth ; which in time of war or invasion 
may be increased to one-twentieth. 

On grain, one-twelfth, one-eighth, or one-sixth, “ according to 
the soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it.” '® This also 
may be raised, in cases of emergency, even as far as one-fourth ; 
and must always have been the most important item of the 
public revenue. 

On the clear annual increase of trees, flesh-meat, honey, per- 
fumes, and several other natural productions and manufactures, 
one-sixth. '® 

The king is also entitled to 20 per cent. on the profit of all 
sales.'* Escheats for want of heirs have been mentioned as 
being his, and so also is all property to which no owner appears 
within three years after proclamation.'® Besides possessing 
mines of his own, he is entitled to half of all precious minerals 
in the earth.'® He appears, likewise, to have a right of pre- 
2mption on some descriptions of goods.” 

It has been argued that, in addition to the rights which have 
just been specified, the king was regarded in the code as pos- 
sessing the absolute property of the land. This opinion is sup- 
sorted by a passage (VIII. 39) where he is said to be “lord 
paramount of the soil; and by another, where it is supposed 
0 be directed that an occupier of land shall be responsible to 
she king if he fails to sow it (VIII. 243). 

In reply to this it is urged, that the first quotation is de- 
yrived of its force by a similar passage (VII. 7), where the king 
a said to be “‘ the regent of the waters and the lord of the firma- 
nent.” 

The second is answered by denying its correctness ; but even 
f undisputed, it might only be a provision against the king’s 
osing his share of the produce in consequence of the neglect of 
he proprietor. A text is also produced in opposition to the 
ring’s claim, in which it is stated that “land is the property of 
1im who cut away the wood ;” or, in the words of the commen- 
ator, “ who tilled and cleared it ” (IX. 44). But the conclusive 
irgument is, that the king’s share being limited, as above, to 
me-sixth, or at most one-fourth, there must have been another 
wroprietor for the remaining five-sixths or three-fourths, who 
nust obviously have had the greadest interest of the two in the 
vhole property shared.”! 

% The words between inverted commas 2! The arguments in favour of indi- 
rean addition bythe ancientcommentator vidual proprietors are stated in Wilks’s 
‘ullaca. © Ch. vii, 127-132. History of Mysore, i. ch. y., and Appendix, 


i” Ch. viii. 398. 1% Ch. vill. 30. . 483; and those in favour of the King 
" Ch. viii. 39. * Ch. viii. 399. in Mill’s History of British India, i. 180. 
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It is remarkable, however, that so little allusion is made in 
the code to the property of individuals in land, although so 
many occasions seem to require it. It is directly mentioned in 
a passage about boundaries (VIII. 262-265), and im another 
place (IX. 49, 52-54) an argument is illustrated by supposing 
seed belonging to one man to be sown in land belonging to 
another ; and in IV. 230, 233, gifts of land are spoken of as if 
in the power of individuals to confer them; but the last two 
passages may be construed to refer to villages, or to the king. 

In the division of inheritances, and the rules about mort- 
gages, in describing the wealth of individuals, and im disposing 
of the property of banished men, other possessions are men- 
tioned, but land never alluded to. 

Were it not for the passage first quoted (VIII. 262-265), we 
might conclude that all land was held in common by the village 
communities, as is still the case in many parts of India; and 
this may, perhaps, have been the general rule, although indi- 
viduals may have possessed property by grants of land from the 
villages or of his share of the produce from the king. ; 

The king is recommended to fix his capital in a fertile part 

The Court. Of his dominions, but in an immediate neighbourhood 
difficult of access, and incapable of supporting invading armies. 

He should keep his fortress always well garrisoned and pro- 
visioned. In the centre should be his own palace, also de- 
fensible, “‘ well finished, and brilliant, surrounded with water 
and trees.” 

He is then to choose a queen distinguished for birth and 
beauty, and to appoint a domestic priest.” 

He is to rise in the last watch of the night, and, after sacri- 
fices, to hold a court in a hall decently splendid, and to dismiss 
his subjects with kind looks and words. This done, he is to 
assemble his council on a mountain or a terrace, in a bower or 
a forest, or other lonely place, without listeners; from which 
women and talking-birds are to be carefully removed. He 18 
then, after manly exercises and bathing, to dine in his private 
apartments, and this time and midnight are to be allotted to 
the regulation of his family, to considering appointments, and 
such other public business as is most of a personal nature. 

He is now, also, to give some time to relaxation ; and then to 
review his troops, perform his religious duties at sunset, and 
afterwards to receive the reports of his emissaries. At length 
he withdraws to his most private apartments to supper; and, 
after indulging for some time in music, is to retire to rest.™ 

2 Ch. vii. 69-78, @ Ch. vii. 145-151. * Ch. vii. 216-225. 
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This rational and pleasing picture is broken by the mention 
of many of those precautions which must take from all the 
enjoyments of an Asiatic monarch. His food is only to be 
served by trustworthy persons, and is to be accompanied by 
antidotes against poison. He is to be armed when he receives 
his emissaries ; even his female attendants are to be searched, 
for fear of hidden weapons; and, whether at home or abroad, 
he is to be constantly on his guard against the plots of his 
enemies. 

Foreign policy and war are the subjects of many of the rules 
for government. These are interesting, from the clear _ policy. 
proofs which they afford of the division of India, even at that 
early period, into many unequal and independent states; and 
also from the signs which they disclose of a civilized and gentle 
people. The king is to provide for his safety by vigilance and 
a state of preparation ; but he is to act on all occasions without 
guile, and never with insincerity.» The arts which may be 
employed against enemies are four; presents, sowing divisions, 
negotiations, and force of arms: the wise, it is said, prefer the 
two last.*© 

The king is to regard his nearest neighbours and their allies 
as hostile, the powers next beyond these natural foes as amic- 
able, and all more remote powers as neutral.”” It is remark- 
able that, among the ordinary expedients to be resorted to in 
difficulties, the protection of a more powerful prince is more 
than once adverted to.” 

Yet this protection appears to involve unqualified submission ; 
and on the last occasion on which it is mentioned the king is 
advised, if he thinks it an evil, even when in extremities, to 
persevere alone, although weak, in waging vigorous war without 
fear.” 

Vast importance is attached to spies, both in foreign politics 
and in war. Minute instructions are given regarding the sort 
of persons to be employed, some of whom are of the same 
description that are now used in India,—active artful youths, 
degraded anchorets, distressed husbandmen, decayed merchants, 
and fictitious penitents.” 

The rules of war are simple ; and, being drawn up by Bramins, 
they show nothing of the practical ability for which the — war. 
Indians are often distinguished at present. 

The plan of a campaign resembles those of the Greek republics 


% Ch. vii. 103, 104. © Ch. vii. 109. 7 Ch. vii. 158. 
™ Ch. vii. 160. > Ch. viii. 175, 176. * Ch, vii. 154. 
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cr the ear davs «f Rome: and seems sited to countries of 
mich lesa extent than these which now exst m Inka 

The king is t) march when the vernal or antumnal crop is on 
the ground, and is w adkwanee stranzhs to the capital In 
another place 1) towmen im a fort are said to be a match for 
10.) enemies: a> far was the art cf attack behind that of 
defence: 2 siege. therefore. is out of the question: bat, if not 
opposed, the king is to ravage the country. and mtrigue with 
the enemy's chiefs. until he ean brig his foe to an action on 
favourable terms. or. what is still more desirable, brmg him to 
terms bv negotiation. 

Armies were eompoeed of cavalry and infantry. The great 
weapon of both was probably the bow. together with the sword 
and target. Elephants were much employed in war; and 
eharista seem still to have formed an important branch of the 
army. 

Several different orders of march and battle are brieffy given. 
The king is advised to recruit his forces from the upper parts of 
Hindostan, where the best men are still found He is m 
person to set an example of valour to his troops. and is recom- 
mended to encourage them, when drawn up for battle, with 
short and animated speeches. 

Prize property belongs to the individual who took it; but 
when not aren separately, it is to be distnbuted among 
the troops.* 

The laws of war are honourable and humane. Poisoned and 
miachievously barbed arrows, and fire arrows, are all prohibited. 
There are many situations in which it is by no means allowable 
to destroy the enemy. Among those who must always be spared 
are unarmed or wounded men, and those who have broken their 
weapon, and one who asks his life, and one who says, “I am thy 
captive.” Other prohibitions are still more generous: a man 
on horseback or in a chariot is not to kill one on foot; nor is it 
allowed to kill one who sits down fatigued, or who sleeps, or 
who flees, or who is fighting with another man.™ 

The settlement of a conquered country 1 is conducted on equally 
liberal principles. Immediate security is to be assured to all by 
proclamation. The religion and laws of the country are to be 
maintained and respected ; and as soon as time has been allowed 
for ascertaining that the conquered people are to be trusted, a 


* Ch, vii. 181-197. trict near Delhi, Jaipur (?), Kanauj, and 
{Men born in Kurukshetra, the Mathura: cf. also ii. 19.—Ep.] 

Matayas, the inhabitants of Panchala and 8 Ch. vii. 96, 97. 

Sdranena,” (Manu, vii. 193 ,) 1.e. the dis- * Ch. vii. 90-93. 
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prince of the old royal family is to be placed on the throne, and 
to hold his kingdom as a dependence on the conqueror.* 

It is remarkable that, although the pay of the King’s house- 
hold servants is settled with some minuteness,* not a syllable is 
said regarding that of the army, or the source from which its 
support is derived. The practice of modern Hindi nations 
would lead us to suppose that it was maintained by assignments 
of land to the chiefs; but, if that practice had existed at the 
tame of the code, it is impossible that so important a body as 
those chiefs would have formed should not have been alluded to 
in discussing the internal administration ; even if no rules were 
suggested for regulating their attendance, and for securing some 
portion of the King’s authority over the lands thus alienated. 
[t is possible that the army may have been paid by separate 
assignments of land to each individual soldier, in the same 
manner as the local troops of the small states in the south of 
[India (which have been little visited by the Mahometans) are 
3till ; and this opinion derives some support from the payment 
of the civil officers having been provided for by such assign- 
nents.*" 

From one passage it would appear that the monarchy des- 
‘ended, undivided, to one son, probably (according to Hindu 
ule) to him whom his father regarded as most worthy. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


fosTice is to be administered by the King in person, assisted by 
Bramins and other counsellors ;' or that function may be General ruies. 
leputed to one Bramin, aided by three assessors of the same 
‘lass.2_ There is no exception made for the conduct of criminal 
rials ; but it may be gathered from the general tone of the laws, 
‘hat the King is expected to take a more active share in this 
lepartment than in the investigation of civil causes. 

From the silence of the code regarding local administration, it 
may perhaps be inferred that the King’s representative fills his 
place in the courts of justice, at towns remote from the royal 
residence. 


® Ch. vii. 201-203. * Ch. vii. 126. corded in other books leaves this question 
ce ch. vii. 119, already referred to. in some uncertainty; for, in those books, 
' Ch. vill. 1, 2. 2 Ch. viii. 9-11. it appears that there were local judges 
® The early practice of the Hindus re- appointed by the King in different parts 
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his revere Sum G5 salmeets wiict atimimy them due pro- 
Tevteon I tore.” 

The Kim is enpiimad w Sear with ~cgh Language from irm- 
aie] tirana as Wee as Dum cai or sxk people. who come 
cefore hom” 

He ts also cautivmed ackins decaimy causes on his own jadg- 
ment. without eomsciirs persons learned in the law ;® and 15 
Pesitively furdidden te distard any transaction that has once 
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Ll. Criminal Lee. 


The crimimal law is verv rade. and this purtion of the code, 
Crmna. together with the relivivus penances, leaves a more ul- 
=" favourable impression of the early Hindds than any 
other part of the Institutes. 
It is not. however, sanguinary, unless when influenced by 
superstition or by the mona of east; and if punishments 


A the enantrs: and also a provisec =. 

artktrafions. to te acthuraed tr the 
jodges, in three zevlations. fmt. of ers 
men ; serntliy. of men of the same trade: 
and thinly. of townsmen: an appeal from 
the firet Ising to the second. and from the 
weomdtothe third A lav from all 
three ty the loral court. from that to the 
enief comrt. at the capital. and from that 
ty the King in his own court. composed 
A x crrtain numer of judges. to whom 
were ll his ministers, and his domestic 
thaplain (who was to direct his con- 
wience), Lut, though these might advise, 


Se devisten resed with the King. The 
peevise date when this system was in per- 
feetiug is met stated.—tColebrooke on the 
Hinata Courts of Jadivature, 7ransactions 
ef the Revad dssate Society, vol. ii. p. 166. 
(Wilson. in 3 note to Mill (vol. L. p. 213), 
assigns these regulations to “a period not 
long subsequent to the code of Manu, if 
rot contemporary.” —Ep.! 


* Ch. vin. 139. $ *h. viii. 41-46. 
* Ch vin. 307. ™ Ch. viii. 312. 

§ Ch. viii. 390. ®* Ch. ix. 233. 

% Ch. vin 45. . 
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are, in some cases, too severe, in others they are far too lenient. 
Mutilation (chiefly of the hand) is among the punishments, as 
in all Asiatic codes. Burning alive is one of the inflictions on 
offenders against the sacerdotal order; but it is an honourable 
listinction from most ancient codes, that torture is never em- 
ployed either against witnesses or criminals. But the laxness, 
confusion, and barbarism which pervade this branch of the law 
seem to prove that it was drawn from the practice of very early 
limes ; and the adoption of it at the time of the compilation 
of these Institutes shows an unimproved condition even then, 
though it is not unlikely that parts of it were early superseded 
by an arbitrary system more conformable to reason, as is the case 
in Hindi countries in modern times ; and by no means improb- 
able that the bloody laws in favour of religion and of the priest- 
hood, though inserted in the code by the Bramin author, as the 
ideal perfection of a Hindu criminal law, may never have been 
acted on by any Cshatriya King."! 

The punishments, though not always in themselves severe, are 
often disproportioned to the offence; and are frequently so in- 
distinctly or contradictorily declared as to leave the fate of an 
offender quite uncertain. 

Both these faults are conspicuous in the following instance :— 
Slaying a priest, drinking spirits, stealing the gold of a priest, 
and violating the bed of one’s natural or spiritual father, are all 
classed under one head, and subject to one punishment.'? That 
punishment is at first declared to be, branding on the forehead, 
banishment, and absolute exclusion from the society of mankind 
(unless previously expiated by penance,!* in which case the high- 
est fine is to be substituted for branding) ; and this is declared 
applicable to all the classes.'* Yet it is immediately afterwards 
directed that, when expiation has been performed, a priest guilty 
of those offences shall pay the middle fine, and shall in no case 
be deprived of his effects or the society of his family; while 
it is pronounced that the other classes, even after expiation, 
shall, in case of premeditation, suffer death.” 

Still more inconsistent are the punishments for adultery and 
what are called overt acts of adulterous inclination. Among 
these last are included, talking to the wife of another man at a 


" Inthe “Toy Cart,” the earliest of posed by a successful rebellion, and al- 
the Hindi dramas, and written about the though the Bramin’s innocence is proved, 
rommencement of our era, this extra- this open deflance of the laws of Menu is 
ragant veneration fur Bramins nowhere not made a charge against the dethroned 
ippears. The King sentences one of that prince. 
chi convicted of murder to be put to 12 Ch. ix. 235. 13 Ch. ix. 237. 
death ; and though he is afterwards de- ™ Ch. ix. 240. 8 Ch. ix. 241, 242. 
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place of pilgrimage, or in a forest, or at the confluence of rivers ; 
sending her flowers or perfumes; touching her apparel or her 
ornaments, and sitting on the same couch with her; '® yet the 
penalty is banishment, with such bodily marks as may excite 
aversion.!” 

For adultery itself, it is first declared, without reserve, that 
the woman is to be devoured by dogs, and the man burned on an 
iron bed ;'* yet, in the verses next following, it appears that the 
punishment of adultery without aggravation 1s a fine of from 
500 to 1000 panas."® 

The punishment, indeed, increases in proportion to the dig- 
nity of the party offended against. Even a soldier committing 
adultery with a Bramin woman, if she be of eminently good 
qualities, and properly guarded, is to be burned alive in a fire of 
dry grass or reeds.” These flat contradictions can only be ac- 
counted for by supposing that the compiler put down the laws 
of different periods, or those supported by different authorities, 
without considering how they bore on each other. 

There is no express punishment for murder. From one pas- 
sage *! it ‘would appear that it (as well as arson and robbery at- 
tended with violence) is capital, and that the slighter punish- 
ments mentioned in other places were in cases where there was 
no premeditation ; but, as the murder of particular descriptions 
of persons is afterwards declared capital,” it remains doubtful 
what is the punishment for the offence in simple cases. 

Theft is punished, if small, with fine; if of greater amount, 
with cutting off the hand; but if the thief be taken with the 
stolen goods upon hin, it is capital.” 

Receivers of stolen goods, and persons who harbour thieves, 
are liable to the same punishment as the thief.” 

It is remarkable that, in cases of small theft, the fine of a Bra- 
min offender is at least eight times as great as that of a Sidra, 
and the scale varies in a similar manner and proportion between 
all the classes.” A King committing an offence is to pay a 
thousand times as great a fine as would be exacted from an ordi- 
nary person.” 

Robbery seems to incur amputation of the limb principally 
employed. If accompanied with violence it is capital; and 
all who shelter robbers, or supply them with food or imple- 
ments, are to be punished with death. 

Forging royal edicts, causing dissensions among great min- 


16 Ch. viii. 356, 357. 7 Ch. viii. 352. 18 Ch. viii. 371, 372. 
* Ch. vii. 376, 382-385. % Ch. vii. 377. 2! Ch. vill, 344-347. 
72 Ch. ix. 232. 8 Ch. ix. 270. ™ Ch. ix. 278. 


4 Ch viil. 337, 338, * Ch. viii 336. 
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isters, adhering to the King’s enemies, and slaying women, 
priests, or children, are put under one head as capital.*’ 

Men who openly oppose the King’s authority, who rob his 
treasury, or steal his elephants, horses, or cars, are liable to 
capital punishment; as are those who break into a temple to 
steal.* 

For cutting purses, the first offence is cutting off the fingers, 
the second the hand, the third is capital.” 

False evidence is to be punished with banishment accompa- 
nied by fine, except in case of a Bramin, when it is banishment 
alone.” 

Banishment is likewise the sentence pronounced upon men | 
who do not assist in repelling an attempt to plunder a town,?! 
to break down an embankment, or to commit robbery on the 
highway. 

Public guards, not resisting or apprehending thieves, are to 
be punished like the thieves.* 

Gamesters and keepers of gaming-houses are liable to cor- 
. poral punishment.” 

Most other offences are punished by fines, though sometimes 
other punishments are substituted. 

No fine must exceed 1000 panas, or fall short of 250.%4 

Defamation is confined to this sort of penalty, except with 
Sadras, who are liable to be whipped. It is to be observed, 
however, that this class is protected by a fine from defamation, 
even by a Bramin.® | 

Abusive language is still more distinguished for the in- 
equality of punishments among the casts, but even in this 
branch of the law are traces of a civilized spirit. Men re- 
proaching their neighbours with lameness, blindness, or any 
other natural infirmity, are liable to a small fine, even if they 
speak the truth.** 

Assaults, if among equals, are punished by a fine of 100 panas 
for blood drawn, a larger sum for a wound, and banishment for 
breaking a bone.*” The prodigious inequality into which the 
penalty runs between men of different classes has already been 
noticed.*® 

Proper provisions are made for injuries inflicted in self- 
defence ; in consequence of being forcibly obstructed in the 


= Ch. ix. 232. ™ Ch, ix. 280. this code was compiled. [Cullica explains 
* Ch. ix. 277. % Ch. viii. 120-123. it as referring to robbers, &c.—Ep. 
3 Ch ix. 274. If this law does not 32 Ch. ix. 272. 33 Ch. ix. 224, 


refer to fureign enemies, it shows that * Ch. vill. 138. Ch. viii. 267-277. 
gang robbery, now so well known under Ch wii. 274. * Ch. viii. 284. 
the name of dacoity, existed even when ss Pp. 13. 
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execution of one’s duty, or in defence of persons unjustly 
attacked.” 

Furious and careless driving involves fines as different in 
degree as the loss occasioned by the death of a man and of the 
lowest animal.‘ 

Persons defiling the highways are subject to a small fine, 
besides being obliged to remove the nuisance.*! 

Ministers taking bribes in private affairs are punished by 
confiscation of their property.” 

The offences of physicians or surgeons who injure their 
patients for want of skill; breaking hedges, palisades, and 
earthen idols; mixing pure with impure commodities, and 
other impositions on purchasers, are all lumped up under a 
penalty of from 250 to 500 panas.“ Selling bad grain for good, 
however, incurs severe corporal punishment; ‘** and, what far 
more passes the limits of just distinction, a goldsmith guilty of 
fraud is ordered to be cut to pieces with razors.“ 

Some offences not noticed by other codes are punished in this 
one with whimsical disregard to their relative importance ; for- 
suking one’s parents, son, or wife, for instance, is punished bya 
fine of 600 panas; and not inviting one’s next neighbour to 
entertainments on certain occasions, by a fine of one masha of 
silver.*® 

The rules of police are harsh and arbitrary. Besides main- 
taining patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the King is 
to have many spies, who are to mix with the thieves, and lead 
them into situations where they may be entrapped. When fair 
means fail, the prince is to seize them and put them to death, 
with their relations: the ancient commentator, Cullica, inserts, 
“on proof of their guilt, and the participation of their rela- 
tions ;”» which, no doubt, would be a material improvement on 
the text, but for which there is no authority.“ 

Gamesters, public dancers, and singers, revilers of scripture, 
open heretics, men who perform not the duties of their several 
classes, and sellers of spirituous liquors, are to be instantly 
banished the town.“ 


2. Ciwil Law. 


The laws for civil judicature are very superior to the penal 
Civillaw. code, and, indeed, are much more rational and ma- 
tured than could well be expected of so early an age. 


© Ch. viii. 348, &c. © Ch. viii. 290-298. 4! Ch. ix. 282, 283. 
“ Ch. ix. 231. Ch. ix. 284-287. “« Ch. ix. 291. 
Ch, ix. 292. Ch vii. 389, 392. *” Ch. ix. 252 -269. 


* Ch. ix. 225. 
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Cases are first stated in which the plaintiff is to be non-suited, 
or the decision to go by default“ against the defend- agoae of 
ant; and rules then given in case the matter comesto Proceeding. 
a trial. 

The witnesses must be examined standing in the middle of 
the court-room, and in the presence of the parties. The judge 
must previously address a particular form of exhortation to 
them, and warn them in the strongest terms of the enormous 
guilt of false evidence, and the punishment with which it will 
be followed in a future state.*° If there are no witnesses, the 
judge must admit the oaths of the parties.*! 

The law of evidence in many particulars resembles that of 
England: persons having a pecuniary interest in the raw ot 
cause, infamous persons, menial servants, familiar °’“"~ 
friends, with others disqualified on slighter grounds, are in 
the first instance excluded from giving testimony; but, in 
default of other evidence, almost every description of persons. 
may be examined, the judge making due allowance for the dis- 
qualifying causes.*? 

Two exceptions which disgrace these otherwise well-inten- 
tioned rules have attracted more attention in Europe than the 
rules themselves. One is the declaration that a giver of false 
evidence, for the purpose of saving the life of a man of whatever 
class, who may have exposed himself to capital punishment,” 
shall not lose a seat in heaven; and, though bound to perform 
an expiation, has, on the whole, performed a meritorious 
action.** 

The other does not relate to judicial evidence, but pronounces 
that, in courting a woman, in an affair where grass or fruit has 
been eaten by a cow, and in case of a promise made for the pre- 
servation of a Bramin, it is no deadly sin to take a light oath.® 

From these passages it has been assumed that the Hindi law 
gives a direct sanction to perjury ; and to this has been ascribed 
the prevalence of false evidence, which is common to men of all 
religions in India: yet there is more space devoted in this code 
to the prohibition of false evidence, than to that of any other 
crime, and the offence is denounced in terms as awful as have 
ever been applied to it in any European treatise either of reli- 
gion or of law.” 


# Ch. viii. 52-57. ° Ch. vili. 79-101. of the text were repugnant to the moral 
‘) Ch. vil. 101. * Ch. vil. 61-72. _—_— feeling of the community. 
* The ancient commentator Cullica * Ch. viii. 103, 104. 
inserts, after “capital punishment,” the 83 Ch. viii. 112. 
wonla, “through inadvertence or error ;”’ Se « Marking well all the murders com- 
which proves that in his time the words prehended in the crime of perjury, declare 
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A party advancing a wilfully false plea or defence is liable to 
Modeot a heavy fine: @ judicious rule, which is pushed to ab- 
reeumed. § gurdity in subjecting to corporal punishment a plaintiff 
who procrastinates the prosecution of his demand.*’ Appeals 
to ordeal are admitted, as might be expected in so superstitious 
a people.°** 

The following statement of the principal titles of law implies 
an advanced stage of civilization, and would not, in itself, be 
deficient in clearness and good sense, if it were not for the mix- 
ture of civil and criminal suits :—lI1st, debt on loans for con- 
sumption; 2nd, deposits and loans for use; 3rd, sale without 
ownership ; 4th, concerns among partners; 5th, subtraction of 
what has been given; 6th, non-payment of wages or hire; 7th, 
non-performance of agreements; 8th, rescission of sale and 
purchase; 9th, disputes between master and servant; 10th, 
contests on boundaries; llth and 12th, assault and slander; 
. 18th, larceny; 14th, robbery and other violence; 15th, adul- 
tery ; 16th, altercation between man and wife, and their several 
duties ; 17th, the law of inheritance; 18th, gaming with dice 
and with living creatures. 

Some of these heads are treated of in a full and satisfactory 
manner, while the rules in others are meagre, and such as to 
show that the transactions they relate to were still in a simple 
state. I shall only mention a few of the most remarkable pro- 
visions under each head. 

A creditor is authorized, before complaining to the court, to 

Debts. | recover his property by any means in his power, re- 
sorting even to force within certain bounds.™ 

This law still operates so strongly in some Hindi states, that 
a creditor imprisons his debtor in his private house, and even 
keeps him for a period without food and exposed to the sun, to 
compel him to produce the money he owes. 

Interest varies from 2 per cent. per mensem for a Bramin to 5 
per cent. for a Sudra. It is reduced one-half when 
there is a pledge, and ceases altogether if the pledge 
can be used for the profit of the lender.®! 

There are rules regarding interest on money lent on bottomry 


Interest of 
money. 


thou the whole truth with precision,” — 
Ch. viii. 101. 

“ Whatever places of torture have been 
prepared for the slayer of a priest, those 
places are ordained for a witness who 
gives false evidence.”—Ch. viii. 89. 

‘‘Naked and shorn, tormented with 
hunger and thirst, and deprived of sight, 
shall the man who gives false evidence go 


with a potsherd to beg food at the door 
of his enemy.” —“Headlong, in utter 
darkness, shall the impious wretch tumble 
into hell, who, being interrogated un 8 
judicial inquiry, answers one question 
falsely.”—Ch. viii. 93, 94. 

8? Ch. viii. 58,59. §* Ch. vill. 114-116. 

* Ch. viii. 4-7. © Ch. viii. 48-50. 

© Ch. viii. 140-1438, 
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or sea voyages, and on similar risk by land; and others for 
eventing the accumulation of interest on money above the 
riginal amount of the principal.® 

Various rules regarding sureties for personal appearance and 
xecuniary payments, as well as regarding contracts, Contracts. 
ire introduced under this head. 

Fraudulent contracts, and contracts entered into for illegal 
yurposes, are null. A contract made, even by a slave, for the 
support of the family of his absent master, is binding on the 
master.® 

A sale by a person not the owner is void, unless made in the 
ypen market; in that case it is valid if the purchaser gq without 
ran produce the seller, otherwise the right owner may oW2™P. 
take the property on paying half the value.“ 

A trader breaking his promise is to be fined; or, if it was 
made on oath, to be banished.® 

A sale may be unsettled by either party within ten days after 
it is made, but not later. 

Disputes between master and servant refer almost Dinpaies be- 
entirely to herdsmen and their responsibilities about and servant 
cattle.’ 

Boundaries of villages are to be marked by natural objects, 
such as streams, or by planting trees, digging ponds, Dispntes 
and building temples along them, as well as other boundaries 
open marks above ground, and secret ones buried in the earth. 
In case of disputes, witnesses are to be examined on oath, in the 
presence of all the parties concerned, putting earth on their 
heads, wearing chaplets of red flowers, and clad in red gar- 
ments. If the question cannot be settled by evidence, the 
King must make a general inquiry and fix the boundary by 
authority. 

The same course is to be adopted about the boundaries of 
private fields. 

The rules regarding man and wife are full of pueri- potations - 
lities ; the most important ones shall be stated after a ben, 
short account of the laws relating to marriage. wife. 

Six forms of marriage are recognised as lawful. Of these, 
four only are allowed to Bramins, which (though differing in 
minute particulars) all agree in insisting that the father shall 
give away his daughter without receiving a price. The re- 
maining two forms are permitted to the military class alone, 


®@ Ch. villi. 151, 156, 157. * Ch. viii. 158-167. * Ch. viii. 197-209. 
* (h. viii. 219, &c. * Ch. viii. 222. * Ch. viii, 229-234. 
® Ch. viii. 245-265. 
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and are abundantly liberal even with that limitation. One is, 
when a soldier carries off a woman after a victory, and espouses 
her against her will; and the other, when consummation takes 
place by mutual consent, without any formal ceremony what- 
ever. Two sorts of marriage are forbidden; when the father 
receives a nuptial present; and when the woman, from in- 
toxication, or other cause, has been incapable of giving a real 
consent to the union.’”° 

A girl may be married at eight, or even earlier; and, if her — 
father fails to give her a husband for three years after she is 
marriageable (1. e. capable of being a parent), she is at liberty 
to choose one for herself.”! 

Men may marry women of the classes below them, but on no 
account of those superior to their own.’? A man must not 
marry within six known degrees of relationship on either side, 
nor with any woman whose family name, being the same, shows 
lier to be of the same race as his own.” 

The marriage of people of equal class is performed by joining 
hands; but a woman of the military class, marrying a Bramin, 
holds an arrow in her hand ; a Veisya woman, a whip; and 4 
Sidra, the skirt of a mantle.” 

The marriage of equals is most recommended, for the first 
wife at least: that of a Bramin with a Siddra is discouraged; 
and as a first wife, it is positively forbidden.” 

Marriage is indissoluble, and the parties are bound to observe 
mutual fidelity.” 

From the few cases hereafter specified, in which the husband 
may take a second wife, it may be inferred that, with those 
exceptions, he must have but one wife. A man may marry 
again on the death of his wife; but the marriage of widows is 
discouraged, if not prohibited (except in the case of Siidras). 

A wife who is barren for eight years, or she who has produced 
no male children in eleven, may be superseded by another wife.’ 

It appears, notwithstanding this expression, that the wife first 
married retains the highest rank in the family.” 

Drunken and immoral wives, those who bear malice to their 
husbands, or are guilty of very great extravagance, may also be 
superseded.” 


© There is, however, throughout the 7 Ch. iii. 20-34. ! Ch. ix. 88-93. 


code, a remarkable wavering on this head, 72 Ch. iii. 12-19. * Ch. iii. 5. 
the acceptance of a present being in ge- 4 Ch. ii. 44. 

neral spoken of with disgust, as a sale of 78 Ch. ix. 46, 47, 101, 102. 

the daughter, while, in some places, the © Ch. ix. 81. 7 Ch. ix. 122. 
mode of disposing of presents so received, 8 Ch. ix. 80. 


and the claims arising from them, are 
discussed as legal points. 
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A wife who leaves her husband’s house, or neglects him, fora 
welvemonth, without a cause, may be deserted altogether.” 

A man going abroad must leave a provision for his wife.®° 

The wife is bound to wait for her absent husband for eight 
ears, if he be gone on religious duty; six, if in pursuit of 
nowledge or fame; and three, if for pleasure only.®! 

The practice of allowing a man to raise up issue to his brother, 
; he died without children, or even if (though still alive) he 
ave no hopes of progeny, is reprobated, except for Sidras, or 
1 case of a widow who has lost her husband before consumma- 


on.®? 


The natural heirs of a man are the sons of his body, and their 
ms, and the sons of his daughters, when appointed Inheritance. 
1 default of heirs male to raise up issue to him.® 

The son of his wife, begotten by a near kinsman, at some time 
hen his own life had been despaired of, according to the prac- 
ce formerly noticed * (which, though disapproved of as here- 
cal, would appear to be recognised when it has actually taken 
ace), is also entitled to inherit as a son.®® 

On the failure of issue of the above description, an adopted 
m succeeds: such a son loses all claim on the inheritance of 
8 original father; and is entitled to a sixth of the property of 
s adoptive one, even if, subsequently to his adoption, sons of 


e body should be born.*® 


On failure of the above heirs follow ten descriptions of sons, 
ch as never could have been thought of but by Hindus, with 
10m the importance of a descendant for the purpose of per- 


rming obsequies is superior to most considerations. 


Among 


ese are included the son of a man’s wife by an uncertain 
ther, begotten when he himself has long been absent, and the 
o of his wife of whom she was pregnant, without his knowledge, 


the time of the marriage. 


The illegitimate son of his daugh- 


‘by a man whom she afterwards marries, the son of a man by 
narried woman who has forsaken her husband, or by a widow, 


” Ch. ix. 77-79. % Ch. ix. 74. 

' Ch. ix. 76. Cullica in his Com- 
itary, adds, “after those terms she 
st follow him ;” but the code seems 
ser to refer to the term at which she 
7 contract a second marriage. From 
contradictions in the code regarding 
riages of widows (as on some other 
jects) we may infer that the law varied 
lifferent places or times; or rather, 
1aps, that the writer's opinion and the 
al practice were at variance. The 
ion aguinst such marriages prevails 


in modern times, and must have done so 
to a great extent in that of Culluca. 

*? Ch. ix. 59-70. % Ch. ix. 104, 133. 

™ Ch. ix. 59, &c. 

* Ch. ix. 145. Perhaps this recogni- 
tion is intended to be confined to the son 
of a Sidra wife, in whom such a proceeding 
would be legal; but it is not so specified 
in the text, and the language of the code 
on this whole subject is contradictory. 
The practice is at the present day entirely 
forbidden to all classes. 

% Ch. ix. 141, 142, 168, 169. 
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are also admitted into this class: asare, last of all, his own sons 
by a Sadra wife.** These and others (ten in all) are admitted, 
by a fiction of the law, to be sons, though the author of the code 
himself speaks contemptuously of the affiliation, even as afford- 
ing the means of efficacious obsequies.* 

On the failure of sons come brother's sons, who are regarded 
as standing in the place of sons, and who have a right to be 
adopted, if they wish it, to the exclusion of all other persons.” 
On failure of sons, grandsons, adopted sons, and nephews, come 
fathers and mothers ; then brothers, grandfathers, and grand- 
mothers ;* and then other relations, such as are entitled to per- 
form obsequies to common ancestors ; failing them, the preceptor, 
the fellow-student, or the pupil ; and failing them, the Bramins 
in general ; or, in case the deceased be of another class, the King.”! 

A father may distribute his wealth among his sons while he 
lives iit is not stated whether arbitrarily or in fixed proportions), 
but his power to make a will is never alluded to.” 

When a man dies, his sons may either continue to live 
together with the property united, or they may divide it accord- 
ing to certain rules. If they remain united, the eldest brother 
takes possession of the property, and the others live under him 
as they did under their father. In this case, the acquisitions of 
all the sons (who have not formally withdrawn) go to augment 
the common stock.*° 


If they divide, one twentieth is set aside for the eldest son, 


* Ch. ix. 159-161. 167-180. The whole = Ch. ix. 104. Even the power to 


ot these sons, except the son of a man’s 
own body. and his adopted sons, are 
entirely repudiated by the Hinda law of 
the present day. 

* Ch. ix. 161. * Ch. ix. 182. 

™” Ch. ix. 185, 217. 

* Ch. ix. 186-189. The dependence of 
inheritance on obsequies leads to some 
remarkable rules. The first sort of ob- 
sequies are only performed to the father, 
prandfather, and great-grandfather. Pre- 
ference is given to those who perform 
obsequies to all three; then tu those who 
perform them to two, then to one. Those 
who perform obsequies to none of the 
three are passed over. A great-great- 
grandson, by this rule, would be set aside, 
and the succession go to some collsteral 
who was within three degrees of the 
great-grandfather. After those who per- 
form the first sort of obsequies come the 
more numerous body, who only perform 
the second.—Oriental Magazine, vol. iii. 
ee Colebrooke’s Digest, vol. iii. p. 


distribute rests only on the authority of 
Cullaca. [*‘ In ancestral property the 
ovcupant had joint right only with his 
sons, analogously in some respects to our 
entailed estates. One of the great objects 
of the descent of property is to provide 
for the perpetual performance of obsequial 
rites to the whole body of deceased an- 
cestors. These cannot be properly dis- 
charged by aliens to the family, and 
therefore they cannot have a valid claim 
to succeed. A man cannot will that 4 
stranger shall perform his family rites in 
preference to his kinsmen, and cannot, 
therefore, make away with property essen- 
tial to their celebration.”— Wilson, note 
to Mill. i. p. 250.—Eb.] 

* Ch. ix. 103-105. There are excep- 
tions to this rule; but it is still so effective 
that, in recent times, the humble relations 
of a man who had raised himself to be 
prime minister to the Péshwa were ad- 
mitted to be entitled to share in his im- 
mense property, which they so little con- 
tributed to acquire. 
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one eightieth for the youngest, and one fortieth for the interme- 
diate sons; the remainder is then equally divided among them 
all. Unmarried daughters are to be supported by their 
brothers, and receive no share of the father’s estate ;°* but share 
equally with their brothers in that of their mother.® 
~ This equality among the sons is in case of brothers of equal 
birth ; but otherwise the son of a Bramin wife takes four parts ; 
of a Cshatriya, three; a Veisya, two; and a Sudra, one. 

One such share, or one tenth, is the most the son of a-Sidra 
mother can take, even if there are no other sons.*® 

Eunuchs, outcasts, persons born deaf, dumb, or blind ; persons 
who have lost the use of a limb, madmen, and idiots, are ex- 
cluded from succession, but must be maintained by the heirs. 

The sons of excluded persons, however, are capable of in- 


heriting.®” 


CHAPTER IV. 
RELIGION. 


THE religion taught in the Institutes is derived from the Védas, 
to which scriptures they refer in every page.! 

There are four Védas; but the fourth is rejected by many 
of the learned Hindis, and the number reduced to three. Tne Védas. 
Each Véda is composed of two, or perhaps of three, parts. The 
first ? consists of hymns and prayers; the second part? of pre- 
cepts which inculcate religious duties, and of arguments relating 
to theology. Some of these last are embodied in separate 
tracts, which are sometimes inserted in the second part above- 
mentioned, and sometimes are in a detached collection, forming 
a third part.° 

Every Véda likewise contains a treatise explaining the adjust- 
ment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper period 
for the performance of each of the duties enjoined. 

The Védas are not single works; each is the production of 
various authors, whose names (in the case of hymns and prayers 


* Ch. ix. 192. 
In these rules, 


* Ch. ix. 112-118. 

* Ch. ix. 151-1505. 
throughout the code, great confusion is 
created by preference shown to sons and 
otbers who are “ learned and virtuous ;” 
no person being specified who is to decide 


ten, so much progress has been made in 

the study of the Védas, that the account 

given in the text is necessarily very in- 

complete. For some further information, 

see the Additional Appendix (vi1.).—Ep.] 
2 Called Mantra. * Bruhmana. 


un their claims to those qualities. 
” Ch. ix. 201-203. 
' (Since Elphinstone’s history was writ- 


* Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
Vill. p. 387. 
* Upanishad. 
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at least) are attached to their compositions, and to whom, 
according to the Hindis, those passages were separately revealed. 
They were probably written at different periods; but were com- 
piled in their present form in the 14th century before Christ.‘ 

They are written in an ancient form of the Sanscrit, so differ- 
ent from that now in use that none but the more learned of the 
Bramins themselves can understand them. Only a small portion 
of them has been translated into European languages; and 
although we possess a summary of their contents (by a wniter 
whose judgment and fidelity may be entirely depended on’) 
sufficient to give us a clear notion of the general scope of their 
doctrines, yet it does not enable us to speak with confidence of 
particulars, or to assert that no allusion whatever is made in any 
part of them to this or that portion of the legends or opinions 
which constitute the body of the modern Hindi faith. 

The primary doctrine of the Védas is the Unity of God. 
Monotheism. ‘There is in truth,” say repeated texts, “but one Deity, 
the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the Universe, whose work is 
the Universe.” ® 

Among the creatures of the Supreme Being are some superior 
to man, who should be adored, and from whom protection and 
favours may be obtained through prayer. The most frequently 
mentioned of these are the gods of the elements, the stars, and 
the planets; but other personified powers and virtues likewise 
appear. ‘“ The three principal manifestations of the Divinity 
(Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva), with other personified attributes 
and energies, and most of the other gods of Hindi mythology, 
are indeed mentioned, or at least indicated, in the Véda; but 
the worship of deified heroes is no part of the system.” ® 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are rarely named, enjoy no pre- 
eminence, nor are they ever objects of special adoration ; }° and 
Mr. Colebrooke could discover no passage in which their incar- 
nations were suggested. 

There seem to have been no images, and no visible types of 
the objects of worship."! 


* See Appendix I. 
7 Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. viii. p. 369. 


swiftly ; without hands, grasping all 
worlds ; without eyes, all-surveying ; 


5 Prof. Wilson, Oxford Lectures, p. 11. 
The following view of the Divine cha- 
racter, as presented in the Védas, is given 
by a learned Bramin, quoted by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones,—“ Perfect bath: perfect hap- 
piness ; without equal ; immortal ; absolute 
unity; whom neither speech can describe 
nor mind comprehend ; all-pervading ; 
all-transcending ; delighted with his own 
boundless intelligence ; not limited by 
space or time; without feet, moving 


without. ears, all-hearing; without an in- 
telligent guide, understanding all ; without 
cause, the first of all causes; all-ruling; 
all-powerful ; the creator, preserver, trans- 
former of all things: such is the Great 
One.”—Sir W. Jones's Works, vol. vi. 

. 418. 

* Colebrooke on the Védas, Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. vill. p. 494. 

10 Prof. Wilson, oe p. 12. 

1! Thid., p.12; and see also Preface to 
the Vishnu Puréna, p. 2. 
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The doctrine of Monotheism prevails throughout the In- 
stitutes; and itis declared towards the close, that, of  peiigion 
all duties, ‘the principal is to obtain from the Upan- °° ™e. 
ishad a true knowledge of one supreme God.” !? 

But although Menu has preserved the idea of the unity of 
God, his opinions on the nature and operations of the Divinity 
have fallen off from the purity of their original. 

This is chiefly apparent in his account of the creation. There 
are passages in the Védas which declare that God is Creation. 
“the material, as well as the efficient, cause of the universe; 
the potter by whom the fictile vase is formed; the clay out 
of which it is fabricated:”’ yet those best qualified to interpret 
conceive that these expressions are not to be taken literally, and 
mean no more than to assert the origin of all things from the 
same first cause. The general tendency of the Védas is to 
show that the substance as well as the form of all created 
beings was derived from the will of the Self-existing Cause." 

The Institutes, on the contrary, though not very distinct, 
appear to regard the universe as formed from the substance of 
the Creator, and to have a vague notion of the eternal existence 
of matter as part of the Divine substance. According to them, 
“the Self-existing Power, himself undiscerned, but making 
this world discernible, with five elements and other principles, 
appeared with undiminished glory dispelling the gloom.” 

‘“< He, having willed to produce various beings from his own 
Divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed in them a productive seed.” '* 

From this seed sprung the mundane egg, in which the 
Supreme Being was himself born in the form of Brahma. 

By similar mythological processes, he, under the form of 
Brahma, produced the heavens and earth, and the human soul ; 
and to all creatures he gave distinct names and distinct occu- 
pations. 

He likewise created the deities “with divine attributes and 
pure souls,” and “ inferior genii exquisitely delicate.” !5 

This whole creation only endures for a certain period ; when 
that expires, the Divine energy is withdrawn, Brahma is 
absorbed in the supreme essence, and the whole system fades 
away.'® 

These extinctions of creation, with corresponding revivals, 
occur periodically, at terms of prodigious length.!” 


Ch. xii. 85. 4 Ch. i. 5, 7. ® Ch. i. 8-22, 
8 Wilson, Oxford Lectures, p. 48. 16 Ch, i. 51-57. 7 Ch. i. 73, 74. 
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The inferior deities are representatives of the elements, as 
Inferior Lndra, air; Agni, fire; Varuna, water; Prithivi, 
deities. earth: or of heavenly bodies, Surya, the sun; Chan- 

dra, the moon; Vrihaspati and other planets: or of abstract 
ideas, as Dharma, god of Justice ; Dhanwantari, god of Medi- 
cine.'® None of the heroes who are omitted in the Véda, but 
who now fill so prominent a part in the Hindi Pantheon (Rama, 
Crishna, &c.) are ever alluded to. 

Even the deities of which these are incarnations are never 
noticed. Brahma is more than once named, but Vishnu and 
Siva never. These three forms of the Divinity occupy no 
conspicuous place among the deities of the Védas; and their 
mystical union or triad is never hinted at in Menu, or pro- 
bably in the Védas. The three forms, into some one of which 
all other deities are there said to be resolvable, are fire, air, 
and the sun.” 

Altogether distinct from the gods are good and evil genu, 

Spirit. who are noticed in the creation rather among the 
animals than the divinities. ‘ Benevolent genii, fierce giants, 
bloodthirsty savages, heavenly choristers, nymphs and demons, 
huge serpents and birds of mighty wing, and separate com- 
panies of Pitris, or progenitors of mankind.” 

Man is endowed with two internal spirits, the vital soul, 
Man. which gives motion to the body, and the rational, 

which is the seat of passions and good and bad qualities; and 
both these souls, though independent existences, are connected 
with the divine essence which pervades all beings.?’ 

It is the vital soul which expiates the sins of the man. It is 
subjected to torments for periods proportioned to its offences, 
and is then sent to transmigrate through men and animals, 
and even plants; the mansion being the lower the greater 
has been its guilt, until at length it has been purified by 
suffering and humiliations, is again united to its more pure 
associates,”? and again commences a career which may lead to 
eternal bliss. 

God endowed man from his creation with ‘“ consciousness, 
the internal monitor; ” # and “ made a total difference between 
right and wrong,” as well as between pleasure and pain, and 
other opposite pairs.*4 

He then produced the Védas for the due performance of the 


* Ch. ix. 303-311, and other places. 2) Ch. 1. 14, 15, and xii. 12-14, 24, &c. 
 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. 22 Ch. xii. 16-22. 33 Ch. i. 14. 
Vili, 395-397. 4 Ch. i. 26. 


20 Ch. i, 37. 
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sacrifice ordained from the beginning. But it does not seem 
necessary to enter further into the metaphysical part of the 
work of Menu. 

The practical part of religion may be divided into ritual and 
moral. 

The ritual branch occupies too great a portion of picual ob- 
the Hinda code, but not to the exclusion of the moral. 778": 

There are religious ceremonies during the pregnancy of the 
mother, at the birth of the child, and on various subsequent 
occasions, the principal of which is the shaving of his head, all 
but one lock, at the first or third year.» But by far the most 
important ceremonial is the investiture with the sacred thread, 
which must not be delayed beyond 16 for a Bramin, or 24 for 
@ merchant.** This great ceremony is called the second birth, 
and procures for the three classes who are admitted to it the 
title of “twice-born men,” by which they are always dis- 
tinguished throughout the code. It is on this occasion that 
the persons invested are taught the mysterious word 6m, and 
the gayatri, which is the most holy verse of the Védas, which is 
enjoined in innumerable parts of the code to be repeated either 
as devotion or expiation ; and which, indeed, joined to univer- 
sal benevolence, may raise a man to beatitude without the aid 
of any other religious exercise.2”7 This mysterious text, though 
it is now confined to the Bramins, and is no longer so easy 
to learn, has been well ascertained by learned Europeans, 
and is thus translated by Mr. Colebrooke :** “ Let us medi- 
tate the adorable light of the Divine Ruler; may it guide our 
intellects.” 

From fuller forms of the same verse, it is evident that the 
light alluded to is the Supreme Creator, though it might also 
appear to mean the sun. | 

It is not easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, 
unless it may at one time have communicated, though in 
ambiguous language, the secret of the real nature of God to 
the initiated, when the material sun was the popular object of 
worship.” 

* Ch. ii. 36-40. 


* Ch. ii. 26-35. our understandings.” And the following 


= Ch. ii. 74-87. 

™ Asiatic Researches, vol, viii. p. 400. 

* There are many commentaries on this 
‘ext, and some difference of opinion as to 
‘he sense. The following interpretation 
a given by Professor Wilson, in a note in 
the “* Hindi Theatre,” vol. i. p. 184:— 
“Let us meditate on the supreme splendour 
uf that divine sun, who may illuminate 


is published as a literal translation by 
Ram Méhan Rai (Translation of the 
Védas, p. 117):—‘‘ We meditate on that 
supreme spirit of the splendid sun who di- 
rects our understandings.” —[The gayatri 
occurs in a hymn of Viéwamitra’s, num- 
bered as the 62nd of the thin! Mandala 
of the Rig Veda, see Wilson's tranal. of 
the Rig Veda, vol. iii. p. 110.—Eb.] 
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Every Bramin, and, perhaps, every twice-born man, must 
bathe daily; must pray at morning and evening twilight, in 
some unfrequented place near pure water;* and must daily 
perform five sacraments, viz. studying the Véda; making 
oblations to the manes and to fire in honour of the deities; 
giving rice to living creatures; and receiving guests with 
honour.*! 

The gods are worshipped by burnt offerings of clarified butter, 
and libations of the juice of the Soma or moon-plant, at which 
ceremonies they are invoked by name; but, although idols are 
mentioned, and in one place desired to be respected,*? yet the 
adoration of them is never noticed but with disapprobation ; 
nor is the present practice of offering perfumes and flowers to 
them ever alluded to. The oblations enjoined are to be offered 
by Bramins at their domestic fire, and the other ceremonies 
performed by themselves in their own houses.® 

Most of the other sacraments are easily despatched, but the 
reading of the Védas is a serious task. 

They must be read distinctly and aloud, with a calm mind 
and in a respectful posture. The reading is liable to be inter- 
rupted by many omens, and must be suspended likewise on the 
occurrence of various contingencies which, by disturbing the 
mind, may render it unfit for such an occupation. Wind, rain, 
thunder, earthquakes, meteors, eclipses, the howling of jackals, 
and many other incidents, are of the first description: the pro- 
hibition against reading where lutes sound or where arrows 
whistle, when a town is beset by robbers, or when terrors have 
been excited by strange phenomena, clearly refers to the second.* 

The last sacrament, that of hospitality to guests, is treated 
at length, and contains precepts of politeness and self-denial 
which would be very pleasing if they were not so much re- 
stricted to Bramins entertaining men of their own class.* 

Besides the daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies to 
the manes of each man’s ancestors. These are to be performed 
“in empty glades, naturally clean, or on the banks of rivers and 
in solitary spots.” The sacrificer is there to burn certain offer- 
ings, and, with many ceremonies, to set down cakes of rice and 
clarified butter, invoking the manes to come and partake of 
them. 

He is afterwards to feast a small number of Bramins (not, 
however, his usual friends or guests). He is to serve them with 
respect, and they are to eat in silence. 


* Ch. ii. 101-104. *' Ch. iii. 69, 70. #? Ch. iv. 130. 
* Ch. iii. 82, &c. * Ch. iv. 99-126. ® Ch. ii. 99-118, 
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‘“< Departed ancestors, no doubt, are attendant on such invited 
Bramins, hovering around them like pure spirits, and sitting by 
them when they are seated.” * 

No obsequies are to be performed for persons of disreputable 
or criminal life, or for those who illegally kill themselves ; *” but, 
on the other hand, there is a striking ceremony by which a 
great offender is renounced by his family, his obsequies being 
solemnly performed by them while he is yet alive. In the 
event of repentance and expiation, however, he can by another 
ceremony be restored to his family and to civil life.?¢ 

Innumerable are the articles of food from which a twice-born 
man must abstain; some for plain reasons, as carnivorous birds, 
tame hogs, and other animals whose appearance or way of living 
is disgusting ; but others are so arbitrarily fixed, that a cock, a 
mushroom, a leek, or an onion, occasions immediate loss of 
cast ; ®° while hedgehogs, porcupines, lizards, and tortoises are 
expressly declared to be lawful food. .A Bramin is forbidden, 
under severe penalties, to eat the food of a hunter or a dis- 
honest man, a worker in gold or in cane, or a washer of clothes, 
or adyer. The cruelty of a hunter’s trade may join him, in the 
eyes of a Bramin, to a dishonest man; but, among many other 
arbitrary proscriptions, one is surprised to find a physician,*° 
and to observe that this learned and beneficent profession is 
always classed with those which are most impure. 

What chiefly surprises us is to find most sorts of flesh 
permitted to Bramins,‘' and even that of oxen particularly 
enjoined on solemn festivals.‘? 

Bramins must not, indeed, eat flesh, unless at a sacrifice ; but 
sacrifices, as has been seen, are among the daily sacraments; 
and rice-pudding, bread, and many other things equally in- 
nocent, are included in the very same prohibition.“ 

It is true that humanity to animals is everywhere most 
strongly inculcated, and that abstaining from animal food is 
declared to be very meritorious, from its tendency to diminish 
their sufferings; but, though the use of it is dissuaded on these 
grounds,’ it is never once forbidden or hinted at as impure, 
and is in many places positively declared lawful.“ 

The permission to eat beef is the more remarkable as the cow 
seems to have been as holy in those days as she is now. Saving 


% Ch. iii. 189. 7 Ch. v. 89. mits no sin, even if he every day tastes 
*® Ch. xi. 182-187. ™ Ch.v. 18,19. the flesh of such animals as may lawfully 
# Ch. iv. 212. “' Ch. v. 22-36. be tasted, since both animals which may 
®@ Ch. v. 41, 42. Ch. v. 7. be eaten, and those who eat them, were 


“ Ch. v. 43-56. equally created by Brahma.” (V. 30.) 
* « He who eats according to law com- 


\ 
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the life of a cow was considered to atame fir tie murder of 
a Gramin;‘ killing one required te be exgassad bv three 
mouths austerities and servile attendance om 2 bemd of cattle.” 

Besides these restraints on eating. a Bramim is sctjected toa 
multitude of minute regulations relating t the mst ordinary 
occupations of life, the transgressing of ant <f which is never- 
theless to be considered as a sin. 

More than half of one book of the code is Sikead with rules 
ithout purification. 

The commonest cause of impurity is the death of a relation: 
umd this, if he is near, lasts for ten days with a Bramin. and for 
womonth with w Sidra. 

An infinity of contacts and other circumstances also pollute a 
man, and he is only puritied by bathing, and other ceremonies, 
much too tedious to enumerate.“* Some exceptions from these 
rilew show aw good sense which might not have been expected 
from the framers. A King can never be impure, nor those 
whom he wishes to be freed from this impediment to basi- 
nea, ‘The hand of an artist employed in his trade is always 
pure; and so is every commodity when exposed to sale. The 
relations of wa soldier slain in battle are not impure; and a 
woldior himself, who falls in the discharge of his duty, performs 
(he Niphent. off sacrifices, and is instantly freed from all im- 
puvition” Of all pure things, none impart that quality better 
(lee purity in nequiring) wealth, forgiveness of injuries, libe- 
Poaltt yey ananed cbeeweot dena f? 

Vonmneen, ax employed by the Hindus, hold a middle place 
beefwerts the ritual and moral branches of religion. They help 
foo clefow (rom crimes, but they are equally employed against 
lrewehon of nelipious form; and their application is at all times 
ne iereggtilar und arbitrary as to prevent their being so effectual 
Wo Clio otiold be in contributing to the well-being of society. 

Pinhing apiritn ix classed in the first degree of crime. Per- 
Ae nacritlvor ta dosatroy the innocent only falls under the 
Cdadeal. 

Vinter Che mame ponanee with some real offences come giving 
pest Coad Ulva and * smelling things not fit to be smelled.” 

BOO CO woth, tf compulsory, be punishments of the 
Wiel athorduta ertelty.  ‘Phov are sufticiently absurd when left, 
da they ai Ge Che will at che attenders, to be employed in 
AVNET ovettioion fam society in this world or retribution in 
(ie eat. Mae incest with the wite of a father, natural or spi- 


"eh vy nee 
‘3 ee ea “OA Ne tet Un? © Ch. v. 57, to the end. 
a Er len OW a Cs “ Ch. xi, 55-68 
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ritual, or with a sister, connexion with a child under the age of 
puberty, or with a woman of the lowest class, the penance is 
death by burning on an iron bed, or embracing a red-hot metal 
image.*? For drinking spirits the penance is death by drinking 
the boiling-hot urine of a cow. 

The other expiations are mostly made by fines and austerities. 
The fines are almost always in cattle to be given to Bramins, 
some as high as a bull and 1,000 cows. 

They, also, are oddly enough proportioned : for killing a snake 
a Bramin must give a hoe; for killing a eunuch, a load of rice- 
straw. 

Saying “hush” or “pish” to a superior, or overpowering a 
Bramin in argument, involves each a slight penance. Killing 
insects, and even cutting down plants and grass (if not for a 
useful purpose) require a penance; since plants are also sup- 
posed to be endued with feeling.” 

One passage about expiation is characteristic in many ways. 
‘‘ A priest who should retain in his memory the whole Rig Véda 
would be absolved from all guilt, even if he had slain the in- 
habitants of the three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest 
hands.” © 

Some of the penances, as well as some of the punishments 
under the criminal law, relate to pollutions which imply great 
corruption of manners in the people, or great impurity in the 
imagination of the lawgiver ; * but they probably originate in 
the same perverted ingenuity which appears in some of the 
European casuists. 

Others are of a more pleasing character, and tend to lessen 
our impression of the force of superstition even among the Bra- 
mins. A man who spends his money in gifts, even for his spi- 
ritual benefit, incurs misery hereafter if he have left his family 
in want.*7 Kvery man who has performed penance is legally 
restored to society ; but all should avoid the communion of those 
whose offences were in themselves atrocious, among which are 
reckoned killing a suppliant and injuring a benefactor. 

The effect of the religion of Menu on morals is, indeed, ge- 
nerally good. The essential distinction between right Moral effect. 
and wrong, it has been seen, is strongly marked at the outset, 
and is in general well preserved. The well-known passages 
relating to false evidence, one or two where the property of 
another may be appropriated for the purposes of sacrifice,®® and 


*% Ch. xi. 104,105,171. Ch. xi. 92. 4 Ch. xi. 125, to the end. 
*® Ch. xi. 262. % Ch. xi.171-179, &. * Ch. ix. 9, 10. 
* Ch. xi. 190, 191. ” Ch. xi. 11-19. 
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some laxity in the means by which a King may detect and seize 
offenders,® are the only exceptions I recollect. 

On the other hand there are numerous injunctions to justice, 
truth, and virtue; and many are the evils, both in this world 
and the next, which are said to follow from vicious conduct. 
The upright man need not be cast down though oppressed with 
penury, while “ the unjust man attains no felicity, nor he whose 
wealth proceeds from false evidence.” ®! 


The moral duties are in one place distinctly declared to be | 


superior to the ceremonial ones.*? The punishments of a future 
state are as much directed against the offences which disturb 
society as against sins affecting religion. 

One maxim, however, on this subject, is of a less laudable 
tendency; for it declares that the men who receive from the 
government the punishment due to their crimes go pure to 
heaven, and become as clean as those who have done well.® 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that the morality thus en- 
joined by the law was not, as now, sapped by the example of 
fabled gods, or by the debauchery permitted in the religious 
ceremonies of certain sects. 

From many passages cited in different places, it has been shown 
that the code is not by any means deficient in generous maxims 
or in elevated sentiments ; but the general tendency of the Bra- 
min morality is rather towards innocence than active virtue, and 
its main objects are to enjoy tranquillity, and to prevent pain or 
evil to any sentient being. 


CHAPTER V. 
MANNERS AND STATE OF CIVILIZATION. 


In inquiring into the manners of a nation, our attention is first 
stateor attracted to the condition of the women. This may be 
Women. gathered from the laws relating to marriage, as well as 

from incidental regulations or observations which undesignedly 

exhibit the views under which the sex was regarded. 

The laws relating to marriage, as has been seen, though in 
some parts they bear strong traces of a rude age, are not on the 
whole unfavourable to the weaker party. The state of women 
in other respects is such as might be expected from those laws. 


© Ch. ix. 256-269. * Ch. iv. 170-179. *® Ch. iv. 204. 
* Ch. viii. 318. 
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A wife is to be entirely obedient and devoted to her husband, 
who is to keep her under legal restrictions, but to leave her at 
her own disposal in innocent and lawful recreations.! When 
she has no husband, she is to be in a state of similar de- 
pendence on her male relations ;? but, on the other hand, the 
husband and all the male relations are strictly enjoined to 
honour the women: “ where women are dishonoured, all reli- 
gious acts become fruitless ;”,—‘ where female relations are made 
miserable, the family very soon wholly perishes ;” but ‘“ where a 
husband is contented with his wife, and she with her husband, 
in that house will fortune assuredly be permanent.” The hus- 
band’s indulgence to his wife is even regulated on points which 
seem singular in a code of laws ; among these it is enjoined that 
she be “constantly supplied with ornaments, apparel, and food, 
at festivals and jubilees.” ? 

Widows are also under the particular protection of the law. 
Their male relations are positively forbidden to interfere with 
their property. (III. 52.) The king is declared the guardian 
of widows and single women, and is directed to punish relations 
who encroach on their fortunes, as thieves. (VIII. 28, 29.) 

There is little about domestic manners except as relates to 
the Bramins, and they, as usual, are placed under austere and 
yet puerile restrictions. A man of that class must not eat with 
his wife, nor look at her eating, or yawning, or sitting care- 
lessly, or when setting off her eyes with black powder, or on 
many other occasions.‘ 

In all classes women are to be “employed in the collection 
and expenditure of wealth ; in purification and female duty; in 
the preparation of daily food, and the superintendence of house- 
hold utensils.” 

“By confinement at home, even under affectionate and ob- 
servant guardians, they are not secure; but those women are 
truly secure who are guarded by their own inclinations.” ® 

There is not the least mention of Satis; indeed, as the widows 
of Bramins are enjoined to lead a virtuous, austere, and holy 
life, it is plain that their burning with their husbands was 
never thought of. 

The only suicides authorized in the code are for a Bramin 
hermit suffering under an incurable disease, who is permitted 
to proceed towards a certain point of the heavens with no sus- 
tenance but water, until he dies of exhaustion ;’ and for a King, 


' Ch. ix. 2, &e. * Ch. v. 147, &c. * Ch. iti. 55-61, 
4 Ch. iv. 43, &c. § Ch. ix. 11, 12. * Ch. v. 156-158. 
? Ch. vi. 31. 
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who, when he finds his end draw near, is to bestow such wealth 
as he may have gained by legal fines on the Bramins, commit 
his kingdom to his son, and seek death in battle, or, if there be 
no war, by abstaining from food.® 

Few more particulars can be gleaned regarding manners. 

Manner The strict celibacy imposed on the Bramin youths 
seems to have excited a just distrust of their continence: a 
student who is enjoined to perform personal services, and to 
kiss the feet of his spiritual father’s other near relations, is 
directed to omit those duties in the case of his young wife ; he 
is desired to be always on his guard when in company with 
women, and to beware how he trusts himself in a sequestered 
place even with those who should be the most sacred in his 
eyes.” 

Some notion of the pleasures most indulged in may be formed 
from those against which a King is cautioned. (VII. 47.) 
Among them are hunting, gaming, sleeping by day, excess 
with women, intoxication, singing, instrumental music, dancing, 
and useless travel. Some little light is also thrown on manners, 
by the much-frequented places where thieves, quacks, fortune- 
tellers, and other impostors are said to haunt. They include 
cisterns of water, bakehouses, the lodgings of harlots, taverns, 
and victualling shops, squares where four ways meet, large well- 
known trees, assemblies, and public spectacles. 

Minute rules are given for the forms of salutation and civility 
to persons of all classes, and in all relations. 

Great respect is inculcated for parents'® and for age; for 
learning and moral conduct, as well as for wealth and rank. 
‘‘Way must be made for a man in a wheeled carriage, or above 
ninety years old, or afflicted with disease, or carrying a burden, 


® Ch. ix. 323. It is singular that the have good husbands, who are mothers, 


practice of self-immolation by fire, which 
is stated by Mr. Colebrooke ( Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 458) 
to have been authorized by the Védas, 
and is related by the ancients to have 
been practised by Calanus, is nowhere 
mentioned in the code.—[ Mr. Colebrooke, 
in As. Res., vol. iv. p. 213, quoted from 
modern Hindi works the verse of 4 
Vedic hymn which has been supposed to 
authorize Sati; it is found in the second 
hymn of the second Anuvaka of the tenth 
Mandala of the Rig Veda. But the care- 
ful editing of the text by European scho- 
larship has disclosed the fact that no 
such authority exists in the original text. 
The Sanskrit runs simply thus: “ May 
these women who are not widows, who 


enter with unguents and clarified butter; 
without tears, without sorrow, let them 
first go up into the dwelling.” It is these 
last words, ‘“‘drohantu yonim agre,” which 
have been altered into the fatal variant 
“‘arohantu yonim agneh,” “ let them go up 
into the place of fire;” but there is no 
authority whatever for this reading. The 
verse, in fact, is not addressed to widows 
at ull. A succeeding verse in the same 
hymn, which was addressed to the widow 
at the funeral, expressly bids her “to rise 
up and come to the world of living beings,” 
and the ceremonial Sutras direct. that. she 
is then to be taken home. See Prof. Wil- 
son, ft. As. Soc. Journ., vol. xvi. p. 203.— 
Ep. | 


® Ch. it. 211-215. © Ch. ii, 225-237. 
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for a woman, for a priest (in certain cases), for a prince, and for 
a bridegroom.” !! 

I scarcely know where to place, so as to do justice to the im- 
portance assigned to it in the code, the respect enjoined to 
smmemorial custom. It is declared to be “ transcendent law,” 
and “the root of all piety.” !? It is, indeed, to this day the vital 
spirit of the Hindt system, and the immediate cause of the 
permanence of these institutions. Learning is greatly honoured 
throughout the code, and the cultivation of it is recommended 
to all classes. It is true the Védas, and the commentaries on 
them, with a few other books, are the only ones to which the 
student is directed; but he is to learn theology, logic, ethics, 
and physical science from those works;'* and we know that 
those subjects are discussed in the tracts appended to each 
Véda; each is also accompanied by a treatise entirely relating 
to astronomy; and, from the early excellence of the Bramins 
in all these branches of learning, it is probable that they had 
made considerable progress even when this code was formed. 

The arts of life, though still in a simple state, were far from 
being in a rude one. Gold and gems, silks and orna- arts of lite. 
ments, are spoken of as being in all families.'* Elephants, 
horses, and chariots are familiar as conveyances for men, as are 
cattle, camels, and waggons for goods. Gardens, bowers, and 
terraces are mentioned ; and the practice, still subsisting, of the 
construction of ponds and orchards by wealthy men for the 
public benefit, is here, perhaps, first enjoined.'® Cities are 
seldom alluded to, nor are there any regulations or any officers 
beyond the wants of an agricultural township. The only great 
cities were, probably, the capitals. 

The professions mentioned show all that is necessary to civi- 
lized life, but not all required for high refinement. Though 
gems and golden ornaments were common, embroiderers and 
similar workmen, who put those materials to the most delicate 
uses, are not alluded to; and painting and writing could 
scarcely have attained the cultivation which they reached in 
aftertimes, when they were left among the trades open to a 
Sadra in times of distress. 

Money is often mentioned, but it does not appear whether its 
value was ascertained by weight or fixed by coining. The usual 
payments are in panas, the name now applied to a certain 


"Ch. ii. 130-138. Ch. i, 108-110. Ch. vy. 111. 112, and vii, 130, 
2 Ch. xn. 98, 105, 106. ® Ch. iv. 226. 
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number of the shells called couris, which are used as change for 
the lowest copper coins.'® 

The number of kinds of grain, spices, perfumes, and other 
productions, are proofs of a highly cultivated country ; and the 
code in general presents the picture of a peaceful and flourishing 
community. Some of the features which seem to indicate mis- 
government are undiminished at the present day, but affect the 
society in a far less degree than would seem possible to a distant 
observer. On the other hand, the frequent allusions to times 
of distress give ground for a suspicion that the famines, which 
even now are sometimes the scourge of India, were more fre- 
quent in ancient times. 

There is no trace of nomadic tribes, such as still subsist in 
most Asiatic countries. 

Of all ancient nations, the Egyptians are the one whom the 
Genera) indus seem most to have resembled; but our know- 
remarks. ledge of that people is too limited to reflect light on 

any other with which they might be compared." 

It might be easier to compare them with the Greeks, as 
painted by Homer, who was nearly contemporary with the con- 
pilation of the code; and however inferior in spirit and energy, 
as well as in elegance, to that heroic race, yet, on contrasting 
their law and forms of administration, the state of the arts of 
life, and the general spirit of order and obedience to the laws, 
the eastern nation seems clearly to have been in the more ad- 
vanced stage of society. Their internal institutions were less 
rude; their conduct to their enemies more humane; their 
general learning was much more considerable; and, in the 
knowledge of the being and nature of God, they were already 
in possession of a light which was but faintly perceived even by 
the loftiest intellects in the best days of Athens. Yet the Greeks 
were polished by free communication with many nations, and 
have recorded the improvements which they early derived from 
each; while the Hindi civilization grew up alone, and thus 
acquired an original and peculiar character, that continues to 
spread an interest over the higher stages of refinement to which 
its unaided efforts afterwards enabled it to attain. It may, 
however, be doubted whether this early and independent civi- 
lization was not a misfortune to the Hindus; for, seeing them- 
selves superior to all the tribes of whom they had knowledge, 


“¢ (Prof. Wilson, Ariana Ant., p. 403, are set forth by Heeren.—Historical Re- 
seems to think that the pana may have searches (Asiatic Nations), vol. iii. p. 411, 
been a copper coin.—Ep. ] to the end. 

7 The particular points of resemblance 
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they learned to despise the institutions of foreigners, and to 
revere their own, until they became incapable of receiving 
improvement from without, and averse to novelties even 
amongst themselves. 

On looking back to the information collected from the code, 
we observe the three twice-born classes forming the origin ot tre 
whole community embraced by the law, and the Sidrag [indas and | 
in a servile and degraded condition. Yet it appears theirsociety. 
that there are cities governed by Stdra Kings, in which 
Bramins are advised not to reside,'® and that there are “‘ whole 
territories inhabited by Stadras, overwhelmed with atheists, and 
deprived of Bramins.”’ '% 

The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell 
in the country between the Himavat*® and the Vindhya moun- 
tains,’ from the eastern to the western ocean. 

But, though the three chief classes are confined to this tract, 
a Sudra distressed for subsistence may sojourn wherever he 
chooses.?? 

It seems impossible not to conclude from all this, that the 
twice-born men were a conquering people; that the servile class 
were the subdued aborigines ; and that the independent Sidra 
towns were in such of the small territories, into which Hindo- 
stan was divided, as still retained their independence, while 
the whole of the tract beyond the Vindhya mountains remained 
as yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetrated by their 
religion. 

A doubt, however, soon suggests itself, whether the con- 
querors were a foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians 
in Greece; or whether, indeed, they were not merely a por- 
tion of one of the native states (a religious sect, for instance) 
which had outstripped their fellow-citizens in knowledge, and 
sppropriated all the advantages of the society to themselves. 

The different appearance of the higher classes from the 
Sadras, which is so observable to this day, might incline us to 
think them foreigners; but, without entirely denying this argu- 
ment (as far, at least, as relates to the Bramins and Cshatriyas), 
we must advert to some considerations which greatly weaken its 
lorce. 

The class most unlike the Bramins are the Chandalas, who 
ire, nevertheless, originally the offspring of a Bramin mother; 


Ch iv. 61. 19 Ch. viii. 22. Himalaya does on the north. The legis- 
*® Himalaya. Jator must have had an indistinct idea of 
” Still so called, and forming the bound- the eastern termination of the range. 

iries of Hindostan proper, on the south, as 22 Chap. ii. 21-24. 
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and who might have been expected to have preserved their 
resemblance to their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of 
their cast, they are prevented mixing with any race but their 
own. Difference of habits and employments is, of itself, suffi- 
cient to create as great a dissimilarity as exists between the 
Bramin and the Sidra; and the hereditary separation of pro- 
fessions in India would contribute to keep up and to increase 
such a distinction.* 

It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the code, 
nor, I believe, in the Védas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than the code, is there any allusion to a prior residence, 
or to a knowledge of more than the name of any country out 
of India. Even mythology goes no farther than the Himalaya 
chain, in which is fixed the habitation of the gods. 

The common origin of the Sanscrit language with those 
of the west leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion 
between the nations by whom they are used; but it proves 
nothing regarding the place where such a connexion subsisted, 
nor about the time, which might have been in so early a stage 
of their society as to prevent its throwing any light on the 
history of the individual nations. To say that it spread from a 
central point is a gratuitous assumption, and even contrary to 
analogy ; for emigration and civilization have not spread in a 
circle, but from east to west. Where, also, could the central 
point be, from which a language could spread over India, 
Greece, and Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia 
untouched ? 

The question, therefore, is still open.** There is no reason 
whatever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any coun- 
try but their present one; and as little for denying that they 
may have done so before the earliest trace of their records or 
traditions. 

Assuming them to be a conquering tribe, whether foreign or 
native, the institution of cast, and other Hindu peculiarities, 
may have arisen from their situation, without premeditation or 
design. On taking possession of a new settlement, the richer 
or more warlike members of the community would continue to 
confine themselves to the profession of arms, while the less 
eminent would betake themselves to agriculture, arts, and com- 


*? Observe the difference which even a least active and healthy classes in a manu- 
few years can produce between two indi- facturing town. 
viduals, who were alike when they began 4 [On this subject, see Additional Ap- 
life ; between a soldier of a well-disciplined pendix.—Ep. ] 
regiment, for instance, and a man of the 
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ierce. As in all rude tribes in the old or new world, there 
ould be priests and soothsayers, who would pretend to a 
nowledge of the designs of the Supreme Being, and of the 
eans of propitiating him; but these would at first be indi- 
duals possessed of more sagacity than their neighbours; and 
1ough they might transmit their art to their sons, it would be 
ye time before their number and power had so far increased 
3 to enable them to confine the sacred character to particular 
milies. The pride of the military order would prevent their 
2>prading their blood by marriages with the industrious classes, 
-a feeling which long operated in many European nations as 
fectually as the rules of cast. The priests would not be left 
2hind in this assumption of superiority, and would be borne 
at by the necessity of preserving the purity of a race conse- 
ated to the service of the Deity. The conquered people, as in 
1 similar cases, would remain a class apart, at first cultivating 
1e land for the use of the conquerors, but afterwards converted 
y the interest or convenience of their masters into free tenants. 
o far, except for the separation of the priesthood, the progress 
f society would have been the same with the early stages of 
\ost nations in ancient times or in the middle ages. The first 
riking difference appears in the permanence of the Hindi in- 
itutions, which were fixed at a certain point, and admitted of 
0 subsequent alteration or improvement. The origin of this 
ability seems to have lain in the union and consequent power 
the priesthood, when once formed into a separate class, and 
| their close alliance with the secular ruler. The Prince’s laws 
ume forth with the sanction of the Divinity, and perhaps as 
‘velations from heaven: they, therefore, admitted of no dis- 
ite ; and, as they embraced religious as well as moral and 
vil duties, they took a complete control over the conduct and 
msciences of those subject to them, and cast the whole into 
mould from which it could never after vary. To effect their 
irpose, the priests would invent the genealogy of casts and 
her fables calculated to support the existing institutions, or 
' introduce such alterations as they thought desirable; and, 
hile they raised the power of the chief to the highest pitch, 
ey would secure as much influence to their own order as 
mld be got without creating jealousy or destroying the as- 
mdency which they derived from the public opinion of their 
isterity and virtue. The immediate causes of this powerful 
mbination, and the particular means by which it was brought 
»0ut, are beyond our powers of conjecture ; but, if we suppose 
iat the Catholic Church had been without a separate head at 
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the time of its alliance with Charlemagne, and that the clergy, 
retaining their other restrictions, had been allowed to marry 
and bring up their progeny in their own profession, it is not 
difficult to imagine a course which would lead to the result 
which we see exemplified in the Hindus. 

It would be some time before the existing usages and the 
occasional regulations of the Prince came to be embodied in a 
code; and afterwards alterations would be silently made to suit 
the changes in the progress of society or in the policy of the 
rulers: even new codes incorporating the old ones might long 
be framed without occasioning doubts of the Divine authority 
for the whole; but at length the text of the code would be- 
come fixed, and all subsequent innovations would be effected 
by glosses on the original, or by new laws promulgated by the 
royal authority. 

To all appearance the present code was not compiled until 
long after the community had passed the earliest stages of civi- 
lization. 

In making a general review of the code, we are struck with 
Peelers two peculiarities in its relation to the Bramins, by whom 
the Bramins. 1f seems to have been planned. The first is the little 
importance attached by them to the direction of public worship 
and religious ceremonies of all sorts. Considering the reverence 
derived by the ministers of religion from their apparent media- 
tion between the laity and the Divinity, and also the power 
that might be obtained by means of oracles, and other modes of 
deception, it might rather have been expected that such means 
of influence should be neglected by the priesthood, in the se- 
curity arising from long possession of temporal authority, than 
renounced in an early code, the main object of which is to con- 
firm and increase the power of the Bramins. 

The effects of this neglect are also deserving of observation. 
It was natural that the degradation of public worship should 
introduce the indifference now so observable in the performance 
of it; but it is surprising that the regular practice of it by all 
classes should still be kept up at all; and that on some occa- 
sions, as pilgrimages, festivals, &c., it should be able to kindle 
enthusiasm. 

The second peculiarity is the regulation of all the actions of 
life, in a manner as strict and minute as could be enforced in a 
single convent, maintained over so numerous a body of men as 
the Bramins, scattered through an extensive region, living with 
their families like other citizens, and subject to no common 
chief or council, and to no form of ecclesiastical government or 
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subordination. Various causes contributed to support this 
discipline, which, at first, seems to have been left to chance,— 
the superstitious reverence for the Divine law, which must in 
time have been felt even by the class whose progenitors in- 
vented it; their strict system of early education ; the penances 
enjoined by religion, perhaps enforced by the aid of the civil 
authority ; the force of habit and public opinion after the 
rules had obtained the sanction of antiquity; but, above all, 
the vigilance of the class itself, excited by a knowledge of the 
necessity of discipline for the preservation of their power, and 
by that intense feeling of the common interest of the class, 
which never, perhaps, was so deeply seated as in the heart 
of a Bramin. 

In spite of these forces, however, the Bramin discipline has 
gradually declined. Their rules have been neglected in cases 
where the temptation was strong, or the risk of loss of influence 
not apparent, until the diminished sanctity of their character 
has weakened their power, and has thrown a considerable por- 
tion of it into the hands of men of other classes, who form the 
creat body of the monastic orders. 
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BOOK. II. 


CHANGES SINCE MENU, AND STATE OF THE HINDUS 
IN LATER TIMES. 


THoucH the Hindus have preserved their customs more entire 
than any other people with whom we are acquainted, and for a 
period exceeding that recorded of any other nation, yet it is not 
to be supposed that changes have not taken place in the lapse of 
twenty-five centuries. 

I shall now attempt to point out those changes; and, although 
it may not always be possible to distinguish such of them as may 
be of Mahometan origin, I shajl endeavour to confine my account 
to those features, whether in religion, government, or manners, 
which still characterize the Hindus. 

I shall preserve the same order as in the code, and shall com- 
mence with the present state of the classes. 


CHAPTER I. 
CHANGES IN CAST. 


Ir is, perhaps, in the division and employment of the classes that 
Changin the greatest alterations have been made since Menu. 
great clases, ‘Those of Cshatriya and Veisya, perhaps even of Sidra, 
are alleged by the Bramins to be extinct ; a decision which is by 
no means acquiesced in by those immediately concerned. The 
Rajputs still loudly assert the purity of their descent from the 
Cshatriyas, and some of the industrious classes claim the same 
relation to the Veisyas. The Bramins, however, have been 
almost universally successful, so far as to exclude the other 
classes from access to the Védas, and to confine all learning, 
human and divine, to their own body. 

The Bramins themselves, although they have preserved their 
own lineage undisputed, have, in a great measure, departed from 
the rules and practice of their predecessors. In some particu- 
lars they are more strict than formerly, being denied the use 
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of animal food,' and restrained from intermarriages with the 
inferior classes; but in most respects their practice is greatly 
relaxed. The whole of the fourfold division of their life, with 
all the restraints imposed on students, hermits, and abstracted 
devotees, 1s now laid aside as regards the community ; though in- 
dividuals, at their choice, may still adopt some one of the modes 
of life which formerly were to be gone through in turn by all. 

Bramins now enter into service, and are to be found in all 
trades and professions. The number of them supported by 
charity, according to the original system, is quite insignificant 
in proportion to the whole. It 1s common to see them as hus- 
bandmen, and, still more, as soldiers; and even of those trades 
which are expressly forbidden to them under severe penalties, 
they only scruple to exercise the most degraded, and in some 
places not even those.? In the south of India, however, their 
peculiar secular occupations are those connected with writing 
and public business. From the minister of state down to the 
village accountant, the greater number of situations of this sort 
are in their hands, as is all interpretation of the Hindu law, a 
large share of the ministry of religion, and many employments 
(such as farmers of the revenue, &c.) where a knowledge of wri- 
ting and of business is required. 

In the parts of Hindostan where the Mogul system was fully 
introduced, the use of the Persian language has thrown public 
business into the hands of Mussulmans and Cayets.3 Even in 
the Nizam’s territories in the Deckan the same cause has in 
some degree diminished the employment of the Bramins; but 
still they must be admitted to have everywhere a more avowed 
share in the government than in the time of Menu’s code, when 
one Bramin counsellor, together with the judges, made the 
whole of their portion in the direct enjoyment of power. 

It might be expected that this worldly turn of their pursuits 
would deprive the Bramins of some part of their religious influ- 
ence; and, accordingly, it is stated by a very high authority,‘ 
that (in the provinces on the Ganges, at least) they are null as 
a hierarchy, and as a literary body few and little countenanced. 
Even in the direction of the consciences of families and of indi- 
viduals they have there been supplanted by Gosdyens and other 
monastic orders.° 

' Some casts of Bramins in Hindostan * Ward, vol. i. p. 87. 
eat certain descriptions of flesh that has * A cast of Sidras; see p. 61. 
been offered in sacrifice. In such circum- 4 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
stances flesh is everywhere lawful food; vol. xvii. pp. 310, 311. 


but in the Deckan this sort of sacrifice is § Ibid. vol. xvii. p. 311. 
eo rare that probably few Bramins ever 
? it. 
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Yet even in Bengal they appear still to be the objects of 
veneration and of profuse liberality to the laity.6 The ministry 
of most temples, and the conduct of religious ceremonies, must 
still remain with them; and in some parts of India no diminu- 
tion whatever can be perceived in their spiritual authority. 
Such is certainly the case in the Maratta country, and would 
appear to be so likewise in the west of Hindostan.’ The tem- 
poral influence derived from their numbers, affluence, and rank 
subsists in all parts; but, even where the Bramins have retained 
their religious authority, they have lost much of their popularity. 
This seems to be particularly the case among the Rajputs,® and 
is still more so among the Marattas, who have not forgiven their 
being supplanted in the government of their country by a class 
whom they regard as their inferiors in the military qualities, 
which alone, in their estimation, entitle men to command. 

The two lowest classes that existed in Menu’s time are now 
replaced by a great number of casts of mixed, and some- _ wixea 
times obscure, descent, who, nevertheless, maintain their ““* 
divisions with greater strictness than the ancient classes were ac- 
customed to do, neither eating together, nor intermarrying, nor 
partaking in common rites. In the neighbourhood of Pina, where 
they are probably not particularly numerous, there are about 
150 different casts. These casts, in many cases, coincide with 
trades; the goldsmiths forming one cast, the carpenters another, 
&c. This is conformable to Menu, who assigns to each of the 
mixed classes an hereditary occupation. 

The enforcement of the rules of cast is still strict, but capri- 
cious. If a person of low cast were to step on the space of 
ground cleared out by one of the higher classes for cooking, the 
owner would immediately throw away his untasted meal, even 
if he had not the means of procuring another. 

The loss of cast is faintly described by saying that it is civil 
death. A man not only cannot inherit, nor contract, nor give 
evidence, but he is excluded from all the intercourse of private 
life, as well as from the privileges of a citizen. He must not be 
admitted into his father’s house; his nearest relations must not 
communicate with him ; and he is deprived of all the consola- 
tions of religion in this life, and all hope of happiness in that 
which is to follow. Unless, however, cast be lost for an enor- 
mous offence, or for long-continued breach of rules, it can always 
be regained by expiation ; and the means of recovering it must be 


® Ward's Hindoos, vol. i. pp. 68-71. India, vol. ii. p. 124. 
” Tod's Rajasthan, vol. i. pp. 411, 512. ® Stecle, Summary of the Laws and Cus- 
* Ibid.; and see also Malcolm's Central toms of Hindoo Casts, preface, p. xi. 
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very easy, for the effects of the loss of it arenowscarcely observable. 
It occurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are not unfrequent in our 
courts for unjust exclusion from cast; but in a long residence in 
India I do not remember ever to have met with or heard of an 
individual placed in the circumstances which I have described. 

The greatest change of all is, that there no longer exists a 
servile class. There are still preedial slaves in the south of India, 
and in some of the mountain and forest districts elsewhere. These 
may possibly be the remains of the ancient Sidras, but in other 
parts of the country all classes are free. Domestic slaves form 
no exception, being individuals of any class reduced by particu- 
lar circumstances to bondage. 

Though scrupulous genealogists dispute the existence of pure 
Sadras at the present day, yet many descriptions of people are 
admitted to be such, even by the Bramins. The whole of the 
Marattas, for instance, belong to that class. The proper occu- 
pation of a Sidra is now thought to be agriculture; but he is 
not confined to that employment, for many are soldiers ; and the 
Cayets, who have been mentioned as rivalling the Bramins in 
business and everything connected with the pen, are (in Bengal, 
at least) '° pure Sudras, to whom their profession has descended 
from ancient times.'! 

The institution of casts, though it exercises a most pernicious 
influence on the progress of the nation, has by no means so 
great an effect in obstructing the enterprise of individuals as 
European writers are apt to suppose. There is, indeed, scarcely 
any part of the world where changes of condition are so sudden 
and so striking asin India. The last Péshwa had, at different 
times, two prime ministers; one of them hac been either an 
officiating priest or a singer in a temple (both degrading employ- 
ments), and the other was a Sddra, and originally a running 
footman. The Raja of Jeiptir’s prime minister was a barber. 
The founder of the reigning family of Hélcar was a goatherd ; 
and that of Sindia a menial servant; and both were Siddras. 
The great family of Rastia, in the Maratta country, first followed 
the natural occupations of Bramins, then became great bankers, 
and, at length, military commanders. Many similar instances of 
elevation might be quoted. The changes of professions in private 


te (In Bengal, the next divisions below 
the Bruhmans are the Baidyas or medical, 
an‘ the Kayasthas, or writer cast,—then 
come the nine divisions called the Nobo 
Sak, i.e. the gopa or cowherd, the malt 
or gardener, the ¢a//f or oilman, the tantrf 
or weaver, the modaka or confectioner, the 
esrajf or betel-cultivator, the Awlala or 


potter, the Aarmakdra or smith, and the 
ndpita or barber. Below these are the 
numerous low casts, from whom a Brah- 
man cannot accept water, such as the kat- 
vartaka or fisherman, sauvarna-banij or 
goldsmith, &c.—Ep.] 

'' Colebrooke, Astatic Researches, vol. v. 
p. 58. 
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life are less observable; but the first good Hindda miniature 
painter, in the European manner, was a blacksmith. 

A new cast may be said to have been introduced by 
the establishment of the monastic orders. 

The origin of these communities can only be touched on as a 
matter of speculation. 

By the rules of Meni’s code, a Bramin in the fourth stage of 
his life, after having passed through a period of solitude and 
mortification as an anchoret,'? is released from all formal ob- 
servances, and permitted to devote his time to contemplation. 
It is probable that persons so situated might assemble for the 
purpose of religious discussion, and that men of superior endow- 
ments to the rest might collect a number of hearers, who would 
live around them without forming any religious community. 
Such, at least, was the progress from single monks to cenobites, 
among the early Christians. The assemblies of these inquirers 
might in time be attended by disciples, who, though not Bra- 
mins, were of the classes to whom the study of theology was 
permitted, each, however, living independently, according to the 
practice of his own class. This would seem to be the stage to 
which these religious institutions had attained in the time of 
Alexander, though there are passages in the early Greek writers 
from which it might be inferred that they had advanced still 
further towards the present model of regular monastic orders." 
Unless that evidence be thought sufficient, we have no means of 
conjecturing at what period those assemblages formed themselves 
into religious communities, subject to rules of their own, distinct 
from those of their respective classes. The earliest date to 
which the foundation of any such order can be traced in the 
Hindu books is the eighth century of our era; and few of those 
now in existence are older than the fourteenth.’ Some orders 
are still composed of Bramins alone, and a few among them may 
be regarded as the representatives of the original societies 
adverted to above; but the distinguishing peculiarity of the 
great majority of the orders is, that all distinctions of cast 
are levelled on admission. Bramins break their sacerdotal 
thread ; and Cshatriyas, Veisyas, and Sudras renounce their own 
class on entering an order, and all become equal members of 
their new community. This bold innovation is supposed by 

12 See p. 15. 


Monastic 
orders. 


“ It may, perhaps, be construed into 


'® See Appendix III. It appears, in the 
same place, that these assemblies included 
persons performing the penances enjoined 
to Bramins of the third stage of life (or 
anchorets), who, by the strict rule laid 
down for them, were bound to live in soli- 
tude and silence, 


an indication of the existence of such 
orders in Menu’s time, that in Ch. y. 89, 
funera] rites are denied to heretics, who 
wear a dress of religion unauthorized by 
the Veda. [The Schol. explains it of 
wandering ascetics who wear red gar- 
ments, &c.—Eb.] 
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Professor Wilson to have been adopted about the end of the 
fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century.» 

The Hindu orders do not present the same regular aspect 
as similar fraternities in Europe, and do not so easily fur- 
nish marked characteristics to distinguish them from the rest 
of mankind or from each other. There is not even a general 
name for the class, though that of Gosayen (which, in strictness, 
should be confined to one subdivision) is usually applied to the 
whole. They can all be recognised by their dress, as all wear 
some part of their clothes (generally the turban and scarf) of a 
dirty orange colour, except a few, who go quite naked: all are 
bound by some vows; and all accept (though all do not solicit) 
charity. 

These are, perhaps, the only particulars which can be asserted 
of them all; but by far the greater number have many other 
features In common. An order generally derives its character 
from a particular spiritual instructor, whose doctrines it main- 
‘tains, and by whose rules of life the members are bound. Many 
of these founders of orders have been likewise founders of sects ; 
for which reason the tenets of Gosayens are seldom purely ortho- 
dox. They vary greatly in numbers, some being confined to a 
small knot of votaries in one part of the country, and others 
spread in numbers over all India. 

Most of them possess convents, to which, in some cases, landed 
property is attached. They derive an additional income from 
the contributions of devout persons, from money collected by 
begging, and, in many cases, from trade, which is often carried 
on openly, but more frequently ina covert manner. These con- 
vents are all under a mohant (or abbot), who is generally elected 
by his own community or by the other mohants of the order; 
but who is sometimes hereditary, and often named by his prede- 
cessor. Admission into an order is not given until after a pro- 
bation of a year or two. The novice is in a manner adopted by 
a particular instructor, or guru, who has often several such dis- 
ciples ; all subject, as well as the guru himself, to the head of the 
convent. One order in Bengal admits of males and females 
living in one convent, but under strict vows of chastity. 

Many of the Gosayens who belong to convents nevertheless 
spend much of their lives in wandering about, and subsist by 
begging. Other Gosayens lead an entirely erratic life; in some 
cases still subordinate to mohants, and in others, quite inde- 


* (Similarly distinctions of cast cease protest against cast was the rise of Bud- 
for the time among the worshippers ut dhism.—Ep.] 
the temple of Jagannath. The earliest 
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pendent and free from all rules, except such as they impose on 
themselves. But among these last are to be found some of the 
most austere religionists; those, in particular, who retire to the 
heart of forests, and live entirely unconnected with mankind, 
exposed to the chance of famine, if no charitable person should 
think of them, and to still greater danger from the beasts of 
prey that alone inhabit those wild and solitary tracts." 

Few of the orders are under very strict vows; and they have 
no attendance on chapels, general fasts, vigils, or other monkish 
observances. Most are bound tocelibacy; but many allow their 
members to marry, and to reside with their families like laymen. 
One order, particularly devoted to Crishna, in his infant form, 
hold it to be their duty to indulge in costly apparel and choice 
food, and to partake of every description of innocent enjoyment; 
and these tenets are so far from lowering their character that 
their influence with their followers is unbounded, and they are 
amply supplied with the means of living according to their liberal 
notions of religious duty. 

Some orders, however, differ widely from these last; such are 
those of which individuals hold up one or both arms until they 
become fixed in that position, and until the nails grow through 
the hands; those who lie on beds of spikes, who vow perpetual 
silence, and who expose themselves to other voluntary mor- 
tifications. 

Some few affect every sort of filth and pollution, and extort 

alms by the disgust which their presence creates, or by gashing 
their limbs with knives. 
- Others, as has been said, go naked, and many nearly so. Of 
this description are the Nagas, who serve as mercenary soldiers, 
often to the number of several thousands, under their own 
leaders. 

These people do not profess to take arms for the advancement 
of their religion, but serve any chief for hire; and are, in ge- 
neral, men of violent and profligate habits, but with the repu- 
tation of desperate courage. Their naked limbs smeared with 
ashes, their shaggy beards, and their matted hair, artificially 
increased and twisted round the head, give a striking appear- 
ance to these martial devotees. When not hired, they have 
been known to wander about the country, in large bands, plun- 
dering and levying contributions. In former days the British 
possessions were more than once invaded by such marauders. 

‘© Mr. Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii. six of these hermits had been carried off 


p. 342, where he states that he was in- by tigers in the preceding three months. 
formed, on a spot on Sagar Island, that 
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But these armed monks sometimes assemble in great num- 
bers, without being formed into bands or associated for military 
service ; and the meeting of large bodies of opposite sects has 
often led to sanguinary conflicts. At the great fair at Hardwar, 
in 1760, an affray, or rather a battle, took place between the 
Nagas of Siva andethose of Vishnu, in which it was stated, on 
the spot, that 18,000 persons were left dead on the field.'"” The 
amount must, doubtless, have been absurdly exaggerated, but it 
serves to give an idea of the numbers engaged. 

One description of Gosayens, of the sect of Siva, are Yégis 
(see Chap. V.); and attempt, by meditation, and by holding in 
the breath, and other mummeries, to procure a union with the 
Divinity. The lowest of this class pretend to work miracles ; 
and some are even professed mcuntebanks, who go about the 
country with monkeys and musical instruments, and amuse the 
populace with juggling and other tricks of dexterity. Another 
sort is much more remarkable. These profess to be enthusiastic 
devotees, and practise their imposture not for money, but to 
increase their reputation for sanctity. Among them are persons 
who manage, by some contrivance hitherto unexplained, to 
remain seated, for many minutes, in the air, at as great a dis- 
tance from the ground as four feet, with no other apparent 
support but what they derive from slightly resting on a sort of 
cratch with the back of one hand, the fingers of which are all 
the time employed in counting their beads.'® 

Among the Gosayens there are, or have been, some few learned 
men: many are decent and inoffensive religionists, and many 
respectable merchants; but many, also, are shameless and im- 
portunate beggars, and worthless vagabonds of all descriptions, 
attracted to the order by the idle and wandering life which 
it admits of. In general, the followers of Vishnu are the most 
respectable, and those of Siva the most infected by the offensive 
qualities of the class. It is to the credit of the good sense of 
the Hindus that these devotees fall off in public esteem exactly 
in proportion to the extravagance and eccentricity of their 
observances. 

The veneration of some of the Vaishnava sectarians for their 
mendicant directors is carried to an almost incredible pitch. 
In Bengal, some of them consider their spiritual guide as of 


'7 Captain Raper, Asiatic Researches, tic Researches, vol. xvii. p. 186, froma 
vol. ti. p. 459. statement by an eye-witness in the Asiatic 
© The most authentic account of one of Monthly Journal tor March, 1829, 
thes: ie quoted Ly Professor Wilson, Asia- 
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superior importance, and entitled to greater regard than their 
Deity himself.'® 

The want of a common head to the Hindi religion accounts 
for the lax discipline of many orders, and the total absence 
of rules among single Beiragis and Yégis, and such lawless 
assemblages as those formed by the military Nagas.”° 

The same circumstance has preserved the independence of 
these orders, and prevented their falling, hke the monks of 
Europe, under the authority of the ecclesiastical body ; and to 
their independence is to be ascribed the want of concord between 
them and the sacerdotal class. The rivalry thus engendered 
might have produced more serious effects; but the ifluence 
which the Bramins derive: from their possession of the literature 
and law of their nation has had an operation on the orders, as it 
has on other Hindus; and, in recognising the code of Menu, 
and the religious traditions of their country, they could not 
withhold their acknowledgment of the high station to which 
the class had raised itself by the authority of those writings. 


eee 


CHAPTER II. 
CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT. 


THE modern Hindt government differs from that described by 
Menu, less in consequence of any deliberate alterations, than of 
a relaxation of the systematic form which was recommended by 


1” Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xvi. p.119. The abcve account is 
chiefly from Professor Wilson’s essay in 
vols. xvi. and xvii. of the Astatic Researches, 
with some particulars from Ward's Hin- 
doos, and some from the account of the 
Gosayens in the Appendix to Steele’s 
Summary. See Appendix, on ‘ Changes 
in Cast.’ 

* The same laxity prevailed at different 
periods among the Christian orders, and 
called forth the interference of the popes 
and councils. . 

In the early ages of the church the Sa- 
rabaites belonged to no convent, and were 
under no rule, but roamed about the 
country, subsisting by charity, and often 
practising every sort of debauchery; and 
this licence continued until the middle 
of the ninth century, when all professed 
monks were compelled to enter themselves 
as members of particular convents. Even 


members of convents sometimes led the 
same vagabond life until restrained by 
authority. (Histoire du Clergé Séculier et 
Régulter, vol. ii. p. 15; Muratori, 75th 
Dissertation, vol. ii. part 2, pp. 80, 94.) 
New orders multiplied among the Chris- 
tians with as little restraint as among the 
Hindus, until they were prohibited under 
Innocent III., a.p. 1215. (Muratori, p. 
97.) 

Commerce was carried on, even in re- 
cent times, toa great extent by the Jesuits. 
and was one of the arguments in favour of 
the suppression of the order. (Ranke, 
History of the Popes, vol. iii. pp. 138, 206.) 
As late as the last century some even of 
the strictest orders admitted into their 
community a class which took certain 
vows and wore a monastic dress, but were 
allowed to live in the world and to exer- 
cise professions; even married persons 
were not excluded. 
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; old lawgiver, and which, perhaps, was at no time exactly 

¢formed to in the actual practice of any state. 

e chief has no longer a fixed number of ministers and a 

Fa council. He has naturally some heads of de-  gaminis- 

ents, and occasionally consults them, and his ‘*#- 
. ime minister, on matters affecting the peculiar province of 
each. | 

Traces of all the revenue divisions of Menu,' under lords of 10 
towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns, are still pevenne 
to be found, especially in the Deckan; but the only ‘vi#on 
one which remains entire is that called Perganneh, which 
answers to the lordship of 100 towns. Even the officers of the 
old system are still kept up in those divisions, and receive a 
remuneration in lands and fees; but they are no longer the 
active agents of the government, and are only employed to keep 
the records of all matters connected with land (A). It is 
generally supposed that these officers fell into disuse after the 
Mahometan conquest; but as, like everything Hindi, they 
became hereditary, and liable to division among heirs, the 
sovereign, Hindi as well as Mussulman, must have felt their 
inadequacy to fulfil the objects they were designed for, and the 
necessity of replacing them by officers of his own choosing, on 
whom he could rely. 

At present, even Hindi territories are divided into govern- 
ments of various extent, which are again divided and subdivided, 
as convenience requires. The King names the governors of the 
great divisions, and the governor chooses his own deputies for 
those subordinate. 

The governor unites all the functions of administration ; there 
being no longer military divisions as in Menu’s time; and no 
courts of justice, but at the capital (if there). 

But among all these changes, the townships remain entire, 
and are the indestructible atoms, from an aggregate of which 
the most extensive Indian empires are composed. 

A township is a compact piece of land, varying in extent, 
inhabited by a single community. ‘The boundaries are Deeription 
accurately defined and jealously guarded. The lands sup” 
may be of all descriptions; those actually under cultivation and 
those neglected; arable lands never yet cultivated; and land 
which is altogether incapable of cultivation. These lands are 
divided into portions, the boundaries of which are as carefully 


' As many of the notes on this account , the subject, I have thought it hest to place 
of the revenue system are long, and not them in an Appendix, to which reference 
required for a general understanding of will be made by letters of the alphabet. 
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marked as those of the township; and the names, qualities, 
extent, and proprietors of which are minutely entered in the 
records of the community. The inhabitants are all assembled 
in a village within the limits, which in many parts of India is 
fortified, or protected by a little castle or citadel. 

Each township conducts its own internal affairs. It levies on 

Its privi: its members the revenue due to the state ; and is col- 

leges. —__ lectively responsible for the payment of the fall amount. 
It manages its police, and is answerable for any property plun- 
dered within its limits. It administers justice to its own men- 
bers, as far as punishing small offences, and deciding disputes 
in the first instance. It taxes itself, to provide funds for its 
internal expenses ; such as repairs of the walls and temple, and 
the cost of public sacrifices and charities, as well as of some 
ceremonies and amusements on festivals. 

It is provided with the requisite officers for conducting all 
those duties, and with various others adapted to the wants of 
the inhabitants; and, though entirely subject to the general 
government, is In many respects an organized commonwealth, 
complete within itself. This independence, and its concomitant 
privileges, though often violated by the government, are never 
denied ; they afford some little protection against a tyrannical 
ruler, and maintain order within their own limits, even when 
the general government has been dissolved. 

I quote the following extract from a minute of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, as well for the force of his language as the weight of 
his authority :— 

“The village communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and almost inde- 
pendent of any foreign relations. They seem to last where 
nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; 
revolution succeeds to revolution; Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, 
Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all masters in turn; but the village 
community remains the same. In times of trouble they arm 
and fortify themselves: an hostile army passes through the 
country: the village communities collect their cattle within 
their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder 
and devastation be directed against themselves, and the force 
employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a 
distance; but, when the storm has passed over, they return 
and resume their occupations. If a country remain for a 
series of years the scene of continued pillage and massacre, so 
that the villages cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers 
nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable posses- 
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sion revives. A generation may pass away, but the suc- 
ceeding generation will return. The sons will take the places 
of their fathers; the same site. for the village, the same posi- 
tions for the houses, the same lands will be re-occupied by the 
descendants of those who were driven out when the village was 
depopulated ; and it is not a trifling matter that will drive them 
out, for they will often maintain their post through times of 
disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to 
resist pillage and oppression with success. This union of the 
village communities, each one forming a separate little state 
in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any other cause 
to the preservation of the people of India, through all the revolu- 
tions and changes which they have suffered, and is in a high 
degree conducive to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a 
great portion of freedom and independence.” ? 

A township in its simplest form is under a Headman (B), 
who is only spoken of in Menu as an agent of the King, government 
and may have been removable at his pleasure. His op’. 
office has now become hereditary; and though he is 
still regarded as an officer of the King, he is really more the 
representative of the people. The selection of an individual 
from the proper family rests sometimes with the village com- 
munity, and oftener with the government; but to be useful to 
either he must possess the confidence of both. He holds a 
portion of land, and receives an annual allowance from the 
government; but the greater part of his income is derived from 
fees paid by the villagers. So far is he identified with the 
village, that he is held personally responsible for its engage- 
ments, and thrown into prison in all cases of resistance or 
failure of the revenue. 

The headman settles with the government the sum to be paid 
to it for the year; and apportions the payment among pouties ot the 
the villagers according to the extent and tenures of 51. 
their lands. He also lets such lands as have no fixed occu- 
pants, partitions the water for irrigation, settles disputes, ap- 
prehends offenders, and sends them to the government office of 
the district; and, in short, does all the duties of municipal 
government. 

All this is done in public, at a place appropriated for the pur- 
pose; and on all points affecting the public interest, in free 
consultation with the villagers. In civil disputes the headman 
is assisted by arbitrators named by the parties, or by assessors 


2 Sir C. T. Metcalfe, A aa of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1832, 
vol. iii. Appendix 84, p. 3 
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of his own choice. His office confers a great deal of respecta- 
bility with all the country people, as well as influence in his 
own village. It is saleable; but the owner seldom parts with it 
entirely, reserving the right of presiding at certain ceremonies 
and other honorary privileges, when compelled to dispose of all 
the solid advantages. 

The headman is assisted by different officers, of whom the 
Village esta- accountant and the watchman are the most impor- 


blishment ; 
the account- tant. 


mais The accountant (C) keeps the village records, which 
contain a full description of the nature of the lands of the village, 
with the names of the former and present holders, the rent, and 
other terms of occupancy. He also keeps the accounts of the 
village community and those of the villagers individually, both 
with the government and with each other. He acts as notary 
in drawing up deeds for them, and writes private letters for 
those who require such a service. He is paid by fees on the 
inhabitants, and sometimes has an allowance or an assignment 
of land from the government. 

The watchman (D) is the guardian of boundaries, public and 
private. He watches the crops, is the public guide and mes- 
senger, and is, next to the headman, the principal officer of 
police. In this capacity he keeps watch at night, observes all 
arrivals and departures, makes himself acquainted with the 
character of every individual in the village, and is bound to find 
out the possessor of any stolen property within the township, 
or to trace him till he has passed the boundary, when the 
responsibility is transferred to the next neighbour. 

These duties may seem beyond the powers of one man; but 
the remuneration is hereditary in a particular family, all the 
members of which contribute to perform the service. They are 
always men of a low cast. 

The money-changer may also be considered an assistant of 
the headman, as one of his duties is to assay all money paid. 
He is also the silversmith of the village. Besides these, there 
ure other village officers, the number of which is fixed by the 
native name and by common opinion at twelve; but, in fact, 
it varies in different villages, and the officers included are not 
always the same. 


The priest and the astrologer (one of whom is often the 


* This is the only office in which the lost or thrown into confusion by frequently 
kort. of joint tenancy described is bene- changing hands, and none of the copar- 
ficial. In most others the sharers act in  ceners is long enough in office tou be per- 
turn: in that of the accountant the evil fect in his business. 
is most conspicuous, ag the records are 
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schoolmaster), the smith, carpenter, barber, potter, and worker 
in leather, are seldom wanting. The tailor, washerman, 
physician, musician, minstrel, and some others, are not so 
general: the dancing-girl seems only to be in the south of India. 

The minstrel recites poems and composes verses. His most 
important character (in some places at least) is that of genealo- 
gist. Each of these village officers and artisans has a fee, 
sometimes in money, more frequently a portion of produce, as a 
handful or two out of each measure of grain. | 

This is the mode of village government when there is nobody 
between the tenant and the prince; but in one half of Government 
India, especially in the north and the extreme south, community. 
there is in each village a community which represents, or 
rather which constitutes, the township; the other inhabitants 
being their tenants (EK). These people are generally regarded 
as absolute proprietors of the soil, and are admitted wherever 
they exist to have an hereditable and transferable interest in it ; 
but, as the completeness of their proprietary right is doubtful, 
it will be convenient to preserve the ambiguity of their native 
name, and call them “village landholders ”’ (F). 

Where they exist, the village is sometimes governed by one 
head, as above described ; but more frequently each branch of 
the family composing the community (or each family, if there 
be more than one) has its own head, who manages its internal 
affairs, and unites with the heads of the other divisions to con- 
duct the general business of the village. The council thus 
composed fills precisely the place occupied in other cases by the 
single headman, and its members share among them the official 
remuneration allowed to that officer by the government and the 
villagers. Their number depends on that of the divisions, but 
seldom exceeds 8 or 10. Each of these heads is generally 
chosen from the oldest branch of his division, but is neither 
richer nor otherwise distinguished from the rest of the land- 
holders. | 

Where there are village landholders, they form the first class 
of the inhabitants of villages; but there are four cyanses of 
other classes of inferior degree :—2. Permanent ten- ‘»#vitanwe. 
ants. 3. Temporary tenants. 4. Labourers. 5. Shopkeepers, 
who take up their abode in a village for the convenience of a 
market. 

The popular notion is that the village landholders are all 


* The widely extended endail of all pro- make the business of a genealogist of much 
perty in India, and the complicated re- more serious concern jn that country than 
strictions on the intermarriage of families, it is with us. 


ps4 
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descended from one or more individuals who first settled the vil- 
Village lage ; and that the only exceptions are formed by persons 
landholders. who have derived their rights by purchase, or other- 
wise, from members of the original stock. The supposition i 
confirmed by the fact that, to this day, there are often only 
single families of landholders in small villages, and not many 
in large ones (G); but each has branched out into so many 
members, that it is not uncommon for the whole agricultural 
labour to be done by the landholders, without the aid either 
of tenants or labourers. 

The rights of the landholders are theirs collectively; and, 
though they almost always have a more or less perfect partition 
of them, they never have an entire separation. A landholder, 
for instance, can sell or mortgage his rights; but he must first 
have the consent of the village, and the purchaser steps exactly 
into his place and takes up all his obligations. If a family be- 
comes extinct, its share returns to the common stock. 

In some villages the rights of the landholders are held in 
common, the whole working for the community, and sharing 
the net produce, after satisfying the claims of the government. 
In some they divide the cultivated lands, but still with mutual 
responsibility for the dues of government, and sometimes with 
periodical interchanges of their portions; and in others they make 
the separation between the portions of cultivated land complete, 
retaining only the waste land and some other rights in common; 
but, at times, they divide the waste land also. In dividing their 
lands they do not in general give one compact portion to each 
landholder, but assign to him a share of every description of soil ; 
so that he has a patch of fertile land in one place, one of sterile 
in another, one of grazing ground in a third, and so on, ac- 
cording to the variety of qualities to be found within the 
village (G#). 

Their rights are various in different parts of the country. 
Where their tenure is most perfect, they hold their lands sub- 
ject to the payment of a fixed proportion of the produce to 
government, or free of all demand. When at the lowest, they 
retain some honorary exemptions that distinguish them from 
the rest of the villagers (H). 

There are many instances where the government has taken 
advantage of the attachment of the landholders to their land to 
lay on them heavier imposts than other cultivators are willing 
to pay. Even then, however, some advantage, actual or pro- 
spective, must still remain; since there is no tract in which 
village landholders are found in which their rights are not 
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occasionally sold and mortgaged. One advantage, indeed, they 
always enjoy in the consideration shown towards them in the 
country, which would induce a family to connect itself by 
marriage with a landholder who laboured with his own hands, 
rather than with a wealthy person, equally unexceptionable in 
point of cast, but of an inferior class of society. 

So rooted is the notion of property i in the village landholders, 
that, even when one of them is compelled to abandon his fields 
from the demand of government exceeding what they will pay, 
he is still considered as proprietor, his name still remains on 
the village register, and, for three generations, or one hundred 
years, he is entitled to reclaim his land, if from any change of 


circumstances he should be so disposed. 

In the Tamil country and in Hindostan,’ a tenant put in by 
the government will sometimes voluntarily pay the proprietor’s 
fee to the defaulting and dispossessed landholder.® 

In all villages there are two descriptions of tenants, who rent 
the lands of the village landholders (where there are pemanent 
such), and those of the government, where there is no “"™"* 


such intermediate class. 


These tenants are commonly called 


ryots (I), and are divided into two classes,—permanent and 


temporary. 


The permanent ryots are those who cultivate the lands of the 
village where they reside, retain them during their lives, and 
transmit them to their children (K). 


_ § Mr. Ellis, Report of Select Committee, 
1832, vol. iii. p.376; Mr. Fortescue, Se- 
lection, vol. iii, p. 405. 

¢ [Mr. Robinson, in his valuable little 
book on The Land Revenue of British 
India (published in 1856), gives three 
principal kinds of land tenure in India, 
the Zemindaree, the Putteedaree, and the 
Ryutwaree. “ The distinguishing feature 
of the Zemindaree tenure is, that when 

an estate belongs to several proprietors, 
it is managed in joint-stock, with no 
teparate possession of portions of land 
by the sharers.” “The characteristic of 
the Putteedaree tenure is partition, or 
apportionment of the land in severalty, 
with joint responsibility. Each owner, or 
shareholder, undertukes the management 
of his separate portion, paying through 
the headman that pruportion of the whole 
assessment on the estate which, by pre- 
vious agreement, has been fixed on his 
portion of the land.” “Under the Ryut- 
waree tenure the various proprictary sub- 
divisions of the estate are recognised, and 
Joint responsibility ceases. The owner of 
each petty holding is made responsible to 


government for the payment exclusively of 
his own fixed assessment. The principle 
is that of a field-assessment, with total 
separation of interests.” Beside these 
three, there is a fourth, the Talooqdaree, 
which was superinduced over the others 
by the Muhammadan custom of granting 
the collection of revenue to great. officers 
of state or powerful chiefs, who in course 
of time made the office hereditary. In 
Bengal proper, these talooqdars obtained 
great power by the perpetual settlement, 
and made themselves generally the solo 
owners or zemindars of the land. The 
Putteedaree tenure prevails in the North- 
west Provinces and the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories 3 the Zemindaree in 
the North-west, and the Maratta and 
Tamil country; the Ryutwaree chiefly in 
Madras. See Robinson’s Land evenze, 
pp. 1-17, and Wilgon’s Glossary (Gram 
and Zamindar). Wilson also mentions 
an imperfect form of Putteedaree in the 
North-west, where part of the land is 
held in common and part in severalty.— 


Ep. ] 
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They have often been confounded with the village landholders, 
though the distinction is marked in all cases where any pro- 
prietor’s fee exists. In it no tenant ever participates.’ 

Many are of opinion that they are the real proprietors of the 
soil; while others regard them as mere tenants at will. All, 
however, are agreed within certain limits; all acknowledging, 
on the one hand, that they have some claim to occupancy, and 
on the other, that they have no right to sell their land. 

But, though all admit the right of occupancy, some contend 
that itis rendered nugatory by the right of the landlord to raise 
his rent; and others assert that the rent is so far fixed, that it 
ought never to go beyond the rate customary in the surrounding 
district. 

The truth probably is, that the tenant’s title was clear as 
long as the demand of the state was fixed; but that it became 
vague and of no value when the public assessment became arbi- 
trary. At present, the permanent tenant 1s protected by the 
interest of the landlord; he will pay more than a stranger for 
lands long held by his family, and situated in a village where 
he has a house; but if driven to extremities, he could easily 
get a temporary lease, in another village, on lighter terms (L). 

It is thought by some that the permanent tenants are the 
remains of village landholders reduced by oppression; others 
think they are temporary tenants who have gained their rights 
by long possession. It is probable that both conjectures are 
partially night; as well as a third, that their tenure was, in 
many instances, conferred on them by the landholders at the 
first settlement of the township. 

The temporary tenant (M) cultivates the lands of a village 
Temporary different from that to which he belongs, holding them 
tenants. —_ by an annual lease, written or understood. The first 
description of land being occupied by the resident tenant, an in- 
ferior class falls to his share, for which there is little competi- 
tion; for this reason, and on account of his other disadvantages, 
he gets his land at a lower rent than the permanent tenant. 

There is another sort of tenant who deserves to be mentioned, 
though of much less importance than either of the other two 
(N). These are persons whose cast or condition in life prevents 
their engaging in manual labour, or their women from taking 
part in any employment that requires their appearing before 
men. In consideration of these disadvantages, they are allowed 
to hold land at a favourable rate, so as to admit of their avail- 


1 Mr. Ellis, Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1832, vol. iii. p. 385. 
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ing themselves of their skill or capital by the help of hired 
labourers (QO). 

The services and remuneration of hired labourers are natur- 
ally various; but they differ too little from those of Hired 
other countries to require explanation. 

It need scarcely be repeated that each of these classes is not 
necessarily found in every village. One village may be culti- 
vated entirely by any one of them, or by all, in every variety of 
proportion. 

Shopkeepers, &c., are subject to a ground-rent, and sometimes 
a tax besides, to the person on whose land they reside. gpop. 
They are under the general authority of the headman *Pe™ Se 
as a magistrate, but have little else to do with the community. 

It seems highly probable that the first villages founded by 
Hindus were all in the hands of village communities. propabie 
In the early stage of their progress it was impossible 97gr..0! 
for single men to cut fields out of the forest, and to the viles 
defend them against the attacks of the aborigines, or “©: 
even of wild beasts: there was no capital to procure the services 
of others ; and, unless the undertaker had a numerous body of 
kindred, he was obliged to call in associates who were to share 
in the profits of the settlement; and thence came the formation 
of village communities, and the division of the land into town- 
ahips. 

The unoccupied waste, as in all other cases where society has 
assumed a regular form, must no doubt have belonged to the 
state ; but the King, instead of transferring this property to 
the intended cultivators for a price paid once for all, or for a 
fixed annual rent or quit-rent (as is usual in other countries), 
reserved a certain proportion of the produce, which increased 
or diminished according to the extent and nature of the cultiva- 
tion. The rest of the produce belonged to the community of 
settlers; but if they found they had more good land than they 
could themselves till, they would endeavour to make a profit of 
it through the labour of others. No method seemed easier than 
to assign it to a person who should engage to pay the govern- 
ment’s proportion, with an additional share to the community : 
but while land was plenty, and many villages in progress, no 
man would undertake to clear a spot unless he was to enjoy it 
for ever; and hence permanent tenants would arise. Tem- 
porary tenants and labourers would follow as society advanced. 
The subdivision of property by inheritance would have a na- 
tural tendency to destroy this state of things, and to reduce all 
ranks to the condition of labourers; but as long as there wag 
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plenty of waste land, that principle would not come into full 
operation. 

But for this, the village community would remain unaltered 
as long as the King’s proportion of the produce was unchanged. 
When he raised his demand, the profits of the landholders and 
permanent tenants diminished ; and when it rose above a certain 
point, both classes cultivated their land ata loss. If this con- 
tinued they were obliged to throw up their lands, and seek other 
means of living. 

As the highest proportion claimed by the King, which at the 
time of Menu’s code was one sixth, is now one half, it is easy to 
account for the annihilation of many village communities, and 
the shattered condition of others. The lands abandoned by the 
landholders reverted to the state. 

But though this progress may have been very general, it need 
not have been universal; conquered lands already cultivated 
would become the property of the Prince, and might be culti- 
vated on his account by the old proprietors reduced to serfs. 
Even at this day, the state constantly grants lands to specu- 
lators, for the purpose of founding villages, without recognising 
a body of landholders. The terms of these grants are various; 
in general they provide for total or partial exemption from 
revenue for a certain number of years; after which the payment 
is to be the same as in neighbouring villages. 

Other processes must also have taken place, as we perceive 
from the results, though we cannot trace their progress. In 
Canara, Malabar, and Travancore, the land is held in absolute 
property by single individuals, subject to a fixed payment to the 
state. 

The Sovereign’s full share is now reckoned at one half; and 
Public lana 2 COuntry is reckoned moderately assessed where he 
revenue, = takes only one third.® 

This increase has been made, not so much by openly raising 
the King’s proportion of the crop as by means of various taxes 
and cesses, some falling directly on the land, and others more 
or less circuitously affecting the cultivator. Of the first sort are 
taxes on ploughs, on cattle, and others of the same description : 
of the second, taxes on the use of music at certain ceremonies, 
on marriages with widows, &c., and new taxes on consumption. 
Besides these, there are arbitrary cesses of both descriptions, 
which were professedly laid on for temporary purposes, but have 
been rendered permanent in practice. Of this kind are a cess 

* (Mr. Robinson states, on the authority Orissa, and in other Hind States, the as- 
of Sir T. Munro, that ‘in the districts of sessment fluctuated from two tothree fifths 


the chieftains of the Northern Circars,de- of the gross produce.”—Ep. ] 
=~ scended from the ancient sovereigns of 
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yn all occupants of land, proportioned to their previous pay- 
nents, and a cess on the emoluments of village and district 
‘unctionaries. 

As there is no limit to these demands, but the ability of those 
m whom they fall to satisfy them, the only defence of the 
rillagers lies in endeavouring to conceal their income. For this 
yarpose they understate the amount of produce, and contrive to 
tbstract part without the knowledge of the collector; more fre- 
yuently they conceal the quantity of land cultivated, falsifying 
heir records, so as to render detection impossible, without a 
roublesome and expensive scrutiny, involving a survey of the 
and. The landholders, where there are such, possess other 
ndirect advantages, the extent of which the government is 
eldom able to ascertain. Some degree of connivance on the 
ollector’s part is obtained by bribes, which are levied as part 
f the internal expenses, and charged as “secret service ;” an 
tem into which it is a point of honour, both with the villagers 
nd with future collectors and auditors, never to inquire. 

It is only by the existence of such abuses, counterbalancing 
hose on the part of the government, that we can account for 
and yielding a rent and being saleable when apparently assessed 
o the utmost of its powers of bearing.® 

In the confusion produced by these irregularities on both 
‘ides, the principle of proportions of the produce is lost sight 
f; and in most parts of India the revenue is annually settled 
yy a reference to that paid in former years, with such altera- 
ions as the peculiarity of the season, or the occurrence of any 
emporary advantage or calamity, may render expedient. 

When the parties cannot agree by this mode of settlement, 
shey have recourse to a particular inquiry into the absolute 
ibility of the village for the year. The land being classed (as 
has been mentioned) according to its fertility, and the facilities 
it possesses for cultivation, the surplus remaining after the 
2xpense of production can be conjectured : a sufficient propor- 
tion is set aside for the maintenance of the cultivator; and the 
rest, after deducting village expenses, &c., goes to the govern- 
ment. As a final resource, when all other amicable means fail, 
in appeal is made to an actual division of the crops; but this 
mode of adjustment is so open to frauds that it is generally 
ivoided by both parties; except, indeed, in places where long 

® As in the village described by Mr. lectors, and Mr. Elphinstone for Guzerat, 
Hodgson (Transactions of the Royal Asi- oth in the selections published by the 
ttic Society, vol. ii. p.77), where the land- East India Company ; Mr. Hamilton Bu- 


nulders pay 574 per cent. of their produce. chanan fur Deinajpur and other districts 
See also Mr. Chaplin and the Deckan col- under Bengal, in his separate reports. 
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connexion between the representative of government and the 
people has established mutual confidence, in which case the 
division of the crop is the most popular of all settlements. 

If the result of the contest with the government officers is the 
imposition of a burden beyond the patience of the cultivators, 
the whole body by common consent abandon their lands, leave 
their village, and refuse to enter into any engagement with the 
government. The public officers then have recourse to concilia- 
tion and intimidation, and, when necessary, to concession : force 
would be reckoned very oppressive, and, if used, would be in- 
effectual : the most it could do would be to disperse the villagers, 
and drive them into other jurisdictions. 

It may easily be supposed that such modes of settlement 
cannot be carried on without much interference with the in- 
ternal constitution of the township. In general the government 
officer carries on his exactions through the headman, but inter- 
feres when necessary to support him against individuals ; but 
he sometimes suspends the headman from his duties, and takes 
the details of imposing and collecting the public revenue for the 
time into his own hands. Appeals and complaints are also 
incited to afford pretences for extortion in matters connected 
with justice and police; so that under a bad government the 
privileges of the townships are often reduced to insignificance. 

All these evils are aggravated in many parts of India by the 
system of farming the revenue. The governments of provinces 
in such cases are conferred on the person who engages to give 
security for the largest annual payment to the treasury. This 
contractor in like manner farms his subdivisions to the highest 
bidder ; and these last, in their turn, contract with the head- 
men for fixed payments from the villages, leaving each of them 
to make what profit he can for himself. By these means the 
natural defender of the cultivators becomes himself their prin- 
cipal oppressor ; and, if the headman refuses the terms offered 
to him, the case is made worse by the transfer of his office to 
any stranger who is willing to accept the contract. 

It is by such exactions that village landholders have in many 
cases been reduced from masters of the township to mere tenants 
of the crown ; and in some have been obliged to fly from their 
lands, to avoid being compelled to cultivate them under terms 
which it was impossible for them to bear. 

Hitherto each sharer in the village has been supposed to be 
acting on his own rights; but the King and the landholders are 
each entitled to alienate their share in the advantages derived 
from it. The headman and accountant also, if not others of 
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the village functionaries, can sell their offices and official emolu- 
ments. Thus a new description of persons is introduced into 
the township; but the new comers occupy precisely the station 
of their predecessors. The grantee of the King’s share becomes 
entitled to receive his proportion of the produce, but does not 
supersede the headman in his local duties, still less interfere 
with private occupants; the new landholder takes up all the 
relations of the old; and the headman, accountant, &c. must 
henceforth be taken from the new family, but his functions 
undergo no change. 

The purposes of the King’s alienations will be explained a 
little further on. 

This account of the different occupants of the land naturally 
leads to the much agitated question of the property im p., ors in 

the soil ; which some suppose to be vested in the state ; the »il. 
some, in the great Zemindars ; some, in the village landholders ; 
and some, in the tenants. 

The claim of the great Zemindars will be shown, in its proper 
place, to be derived from one of the remaining three; among 
whom, therefore, the discussion is confined. 

Property in land seems to consist in the exclusive use and 
absolute disposal of the powers of the soil in perpetuity ; together 
with the right to alter or destroy the soil itself, where such an 
operation is possible. These privileges, combined, form the 
abstract idea of property ; which does not represent any sub- 
stance distinct from these elements. Where they are found 
united, there is property, and nowhere else. Now the King pos- 
sesses the exclusive right to a proportion only of the produce. 
This right is permanent, and the King can dispose of it at his 
pleasure ; but he cannot interfere with the soil or its produce 
beyond this limit. If he requires the land for buildings, roads, 
or other public purposes, he takes it as magistrate, and ought 
to give compensation to his fellow-shareholders, as he can on 
emergency seize carts, boats, &c., and can demolish houses in 
besieged towns, although in those cases he has no pretensions 
whatever to property. 

As much of the produce as comes into the hands of the land- 
holder, after the King’s proportion is provided, is his; and his 
power to dispose of his right to it for all future years is unre- 
strained. The tenant has what remains of the produce after the 
King’s proportion and the landlord’s rent is paid; and this he 

enjoys in perpetuity ; but the right is confined to himself and 
his heirs, and cannot be otherwise disposed of. 

Neither the landholder nor the tenant can destroy, or even 
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suspend, the use of the powers of the soil: a tenant forfeits his 
land when he fails to provide a crop from which the other 
sharers may take their proportions; and a landholder guilty of 
the same default would be temporarily superseded by a tenant of 
the community’s or the King’s, and, after a certain long period, 
would be deprived of his right altogether. 

From all this it is apparent that, where there are village com- 
munities and permanent tenants, there is no perfect property in 
any of the sharers. Where there are neither communities nor 
permanent tenants, the King doubtless is the full and complete 
proprietor; all subsequent rights are derived from his grant or 
lease. The extent of those grants varies with circumstances; 
but when they are given without reserve and in perpetuity, they 
constitute a perfect form of private property. 

Many of the disputes about the property in the soil have been 
occasioned by applying to all parts of the country, facts which 
are only true of particular tracts; and by including, in con- 
clusions drawn from one sort of tenure, other tenures totally dis- 
similar in their nature. Many also are caused by the assumption, 
that where the government attends to no rights, no rights are 
now in being. Yet those rmghts are asserted by the sufferers, 
and not denied by those who violate them ; and often, in favour- 
able circumstances, recover their former efficiency. Practically, 
the question is not in whom the property resides, but what pro- 
portion of the produce is due to each party; and this can only 


be settled by local inquiries, not by general rules founded ona | 


supposed proprietary right, nor even on ancient laws long since 
forgotten. 

The King’s share in the produce of all land, and his rent on 
Ertn such as belongs to the crown, form by far the greatest 
ronces.ct part of the public revenue. The rest is derived from 
revenue. § yarious sources: of these, some are drawn from the 
land, as the cesses and taxes above alluded to; and others from 
classes unconnected with agriculture, as taxes on shops and 
trades, and houses in towns, or on articles of consumption, 
market duties, transit duties on the great roads, sea customs, 
and a few others. Most of them, especially the transit duties, 
are fertile sources of oppression and vexation, and yield little 
clear profit in return for so much evil. These revenues are 
generally collected by the village and other local authorities; 
but some of them, especially transit duties and customs, are 
often farmed to separate contractors. 

It has been mentioned that the King can alienate his share 
Alienations. in @ Village. In like manner he often alienates large 
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of territory, including numerous villages as well as 
unappropriated waste. But in all these cases it is only 
rights that he makes over: those of the village land- 
and permanent tenants (where such exist), of district 
ge officers, and of persons holding by previous grants 
iself or his predecessors, remaining unaffected by the 
0 These grants are made for the payment of troops 
officers, for the support of temples, the maintenance 
aen, or for rewards of public service. Lands given for 
irst purposes are called Jagirs.'' This mode of remuner- 
e services of certain officers, and of providing for holy 
is'old as Menu. When it came to be applied to troops 
ain. It was in use in Bijayanagar, and other states of 
1 of India, when they were overturned by the Mussul- 
ut the more perfect form in which it is now found 
he Marattas is probably of modern date. Such Landsatien- 
originate in the convenience of giving an. tary service. 
ont on a district near the station of the troops, instead 
der on the general treasury ; a mode of transfer parti- 
dapted to a country where the revenue is paid in kind. 
assignments at first were for specific sums equal to the 
: but when they had long been continued, and were 
ough to swallow up the whole revenue of a district, it 
ural to simplify the arrangement, by transferring the 
n to the chief of the military body. This was done with 
ecaution to prevent the chiefs appropriating more than 
»f the troops, or exercising any power not usually vested 
collectors. The system adopted by the Marattas gives 
ustration of the means resorted to for this purpose. 
ding to their plan, the number and description of troops 
intained by each chief was prescribed ; the pay of each 
carefully calculated ; allowances made for officers, some- 
ren to the extent of naming individuals; a sum was 
for the personal expenses of the chief himself; and every 
ar regarding the terms of service, the mode of mustering, 
er arrangements, was laid down. A portion of territory 
n selected, of which the share belonging to zovernment 


: of advertence to this circum- _ its origin, is applied to lands given by go- 
led to mistakes regarding the vernment for personal support, or as a 
athe soil. The native expression fief for the maintenance of troops for the 
| grant a village,” or ‘‘a dis- service of the state. Some service is 
as been inferred that the grant implied in the personal, as well as the 
e whole, and excluded the notion military Jagir.”—(Col. Sykes on Land 
«Y proprietors. Tenures in the Dekkan, Jour. R. A. 8. 
gir, which is 9 Persian word in 1835.)—Epb.] 
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should be sufficient, after deducting the expenses of collection 
and other charges, to supply the amount which had been shown 
to be requisite ; and the whole territory yielding that amount was 
made over to the chief. The chief was now placed in the situa- 
tion of the governor of a revenue division, and exercised all the 
other functions which are now united in the holder of that office. 

The power to interfere for the protection of subordinate rights 
was, however, retained by the government, as well as a claim to 
uny revenue which the tract assigned might yield beyond the 
amount for which it was granted. Those stipulations were en- 
furced by the appointment of two or more civil officers, directly 
from the government, to inspect the whole of the chief's pro- 
ceedings, as well in managing his troops as his lands. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, the usual consequences 
of such grants did not fail to appear. The lands had from the 
first a tendency to become hereditary; and the control of the 
government always grew weaker in proportion to the time that 
had elapsed from the first assignment. The original principle 
of the grant, however, was never lost sight of, and the necessity 
of observing its conditions was never denied. 

These grants affected but a moderate proportion of the terri- 
tory of the state; the rest of which was administered by local 
officers directly under the prince, according to the form laid 
down in Menu. The allotment of lands was adopted as a means 
of paying the troops, and not of governing the country ; so that, 
wlthough there were fiefs, there was no feudal system. 

But though this was the progress of landed assignments in 
settled countries, they took another course in the case of foreign 
conquests. In some instances a chief was detached by the in- 
vaders, to occupy a remote part of the country, and to subsist 
his troops on its resources ; and was allowed to remain undis- 
turbed until his family had taken root, and had become tenants 
on condition of service instead of mere officers on detachment. 
Examples of this nature may be found among the Hindu govern- 
ments in the south of India, and in abundance and perfection 
umony the Marattas of later times. 

Even in these cases of foreign conquest, however, the inter- 
mediate tenure is the exception, and not the rule; the main 
portion of the territory remaining under the direct administra- 
sion of the prince. 

But a course of proceeding yet remains, which carries the 
principle of alienation to a greater extent, and leads to a system 
which (with every caution in applying familiar names to remote 
institutions) it is impossible not to call feudal. 
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It is that which prevails among the Rajpits. With them, 
he founder of a state, after reserving a demesne for jana tor 
imself, divided the rest of the country among his Militery ser- 
relations, according to the Hindu laws of partition. ‘be Péiptte. 
The chief to whom each share was assigned owed military service 
and general obedience to the prince, but exercised unlimited 
authority within his own lands. He, in his turn, divided his 
lands on similar terms among his relations, and a chain of vassal 
chiefs was thus established, to whom the civil government as 
well as the military force of the country was committed (P). 

This plan differs from the feudal system in Europe, as being 
founded on the principle of family partition, and not on that of 
securing the services of great military leaders; but it may not 
always have originated in conquest, and when it did, the clan- 
nish connexion which subsists between the members of a Rajpit 
tribe makes it probable that command among the invaders de- 
pended also on descent ; and that the same kinsmen who shared 
the chief’s acquisitions had been the leaders of the tribe before 
the conquest by which they were gained. 

The origin of present possession in family claims is still alive 
in the memory of the Rajpit chiefs, who view the prince as 
their coparcener in one point of view, though their sovereign in 
another. This mixed relation is well shown by the following 
passage, in a complaint from certain chiefs of Marwar against 
the Raja :—“‘ When our services are acceptable,” say they, “then 
he is our Lord: when not, we are again his brothers and kin- 
dred, claimants and laying claim to the land.” 

The rule of partition was adhered to after the conquest, and 
each chief, in succession, was obliged to provide an appanage 
for the younger members of his father’s family. When any of 
those claimants remained inadequately provided for, he was 
assisted to set out on military adventures, and to found new 
states, by conquests in other countries (Q). | 
_ The example of granting lands, which was set in the case of 

the Raja’s family, came to be extended to strangers : many fiefs 

are now held by Rajputs of entirely distinct tribes; '!? and one 
of the first order seems, in later times, to have been bestowed 
ona Mussulman"™ (R). 

From the accounts given by the Mahometans of the state of 
Sind, during their early i Invasion in A.D. 711, it seems not im- 
probable that the species of feudal system preserved among the 
Modern Rajputs was then widely extended." 


"Colonel Tod, vol. 1. p. a. a ea In 1770. Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 200. 
" Colonel Tod, vol. i. p.1 5 See Book V. ch. i. 
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Lands for services not military, besides those already noticed 
Lands for | to local officers, are, to ministers and other persons 
military. engaged in the administration; and also to great 
officers of the household, and hereditary personal attendants. 

Other alienations are, to temples or religious persons, or to 
Landsheld meritorious servants and to favourites. Though very 
vice. numerous, they are generally of small extent: often 
single villages; sometimes only partial assignments on the 
vovernment share of a village; but, in some cases, also, espe- 
cially religious grants, they form very large estates. Religious 
grants are always in perpetuity, and are seldom interfered with. 
A large proportion of the grants to individuals are also in perpe- 
tuity, and are regarded as among the most secure forms of private 
property ; but the gradual increase of such instances of liberality, 
combined with the frequency of forged deeds of gift, sometimes 
induces the ruler to resume the grants of his predecessors, and, 
more frequently, to burden them with heavy taxes. When these 
are laid on transfers by sale, or even by succession, they are not 
thought unjust ; but total resumptions, or the permanent levy of 
n fixed rate, is regarded as oppressive. The reaction must have 
begun long ago; for the ancient inscriptions often contain im- 
precations on any of the descendants of the granter who shall 
resume his gift.'® 

It is probable that in all times there were heads of hill 
Trivntary and forest tribes who remained independent of the 
av lor. Hindé monarchies, since even the more vigorous go- 
territories. vernments of the Moguls and the British have not 
always been able to reduce such chiefs to subjection. There 
were certainly others, who, though they acknowledged 1 
sovereign, and paid him a real or nominal tribute, or furnished 
aregular quota of troops, or merely gave general assistance, yet 
retained the internal administration of their country, yielding 
different degrees of obedience according to circumstances. 

The number of these half-subdued chieftains was from time 
to time increased on the breaking up of different Hindi states, 
when some of the governors of districts and the military feuda- 
tories were able to hold out against the conqueror, and to main- 
tain themselves in different degrees of independence. Others of 
the same classes, and, still more, persons who farmed the public 
revenue, contrived to keep their stations by rendering then- 
sslves useful to the ruling power; and, without the least pr- 

6 (The student will find many interest- the Feudal System in Hallam’s “ Middle 


ing illustrations of these different kinds Ages.”—Ep.] 
of ulienations of lund in the chapter on 
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ensions to independence, were admitted to have a sort of 
i1ereditary right or interest in their districts, as long as they 
.dministered them satisfactorily, and paid the revenue demanded 
xy the government. 

It is these three descriptions of persons, together with others 
vho have risen under the Mahometans, that form the geminasrs, 
yreat class known in English controversy by the name ¥"** 

»f Zemindars,'’ whose rights have been discussed with so much 
1eat and confusion, and who will again be noticed as the requi- 
site occasions arise. 

The art of war is greatly changed. At the time of the Ma- 
10metan invasions from Ghazni, the Hindus were war. 
-apable of systematic plans, pursued through several campaigns, 
and no longer confined to inroads of a few weeks’ duration. 
The use of ordnance afterwards made another great alteration ; 
ind the introduction of regular battalions entirely changed the 
face of war. Setting aside that European improvement, their 
liscipline, so far as relates to order of march and battle, is worse 
than that described in Menu; but they now show a skill in the 
shoice of ground, an activity in the employment of light troops, 
and a judgment in securing their own supplies and cutting off 
those of the enemy, of which there is no sign in the long in- 
structions laid down in the code. 

The spirit of generosity and mercy which pervades the old 
laws of war is no longer to be found: but war in India is still 
carried on with more humanity than in other Asiatic countries ; 
and more so by the Hindts than the Mahometans. 

The longer duration of their campaigns renders the military 
part of their life much more marked than it was formerly. 
Some of the Maratta chiefs, in particular, have lived entirely in 
the field, and had no other capital but their camp. From this 
circumstance the numbers assembled are out of all proportion 
to the fighting men; and, when they move, they form a dis- 
orderly crowd, spread over the country for ten or twelve miles 
in length, and one or two in breadth, besides parties scattered 
to the right and left for forage or plunder. 

The main body is, in some places dense, and in others rare, 


17 The Persian word zemin-dar means 
hacer, holder, or keeper of the land, but by 
no means necessarily implies ownership ; 
the termination dar being applied to a 
person in any charge, down to the meanest ; 
as khezaneh-dar, treasurer; killa-dar, go- 
vernor of a fort; chob-dar, mace-bearer ; 
ab-dar, water covler, &c. It is said by 
Mr. Stirling (Asiatic Researches), vol. xv. 


p. 239) that, until Aurangzib’s time, the 
term zemindar was confined to such chiefs 
as enjoyed some degree of independence. 
In modern times it is not limited to that 
class; for in the Deckan it is most gene- 
rally applied by the natives to the district 
officers (désmiks, &c.); and in our pro- 
vinces in Hindostan to the village land- 


‘holders. 
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composed of elephants and camels, horse and foot, carts, palan- 
keens, and bullock-cariages, loaded oxen, porters, women, chil- 
dren, droves of cattle, goats, sheep, and asses, all in the greatest 
conceivable disorder, and all enveloped in a thick cloud of dust 
that rises high into the atmosphere, and may be seen for miles. 

Where there are regular infantry, they march in a body, or, 
at least, by regiments; and the guns form a long line, occasion- 
ing continual obstructions from the badness of the roads or the 
breaking down of carriages. The rest of the troops straggle 
among the baggage. Two tall standards, accompanied by 
kettledrums (all, perhaps, on elephants), represent a body which 
ought to be from 500 to 5000 horse, but are followed by from 5 
to 50. The other horsemen belonging to them are riding singly 
or in groups, each, perhaps, with his spear poised on his shoul- 
der, to the imminent danger of those who press behind, while 
the owner is joking with his companion, or singing in a voice 
that may be heard amidst the surrounding din. 

The whole is generally so loosely spread that a horseman 
might go at a full trot from the rear to the head of the column, 
and have way made for him as he advanced, except at passes of 
ravines or narrow parts of the road, where he and everybody 
else must often suffer most tedious delay. 

Partial halts occasionally take place towards the front, when the 
quartermaster-general is negotiating with a village how much it 
is to give him not to encamp on its lands ; and towards the rear, as 
individuals wish to smoke, or to take other rest or refreshment. 

Now and then a deer or a wild boar runs through the line: 
shouts and commotion precede and follow his course ; sticks are 
thrown, shots are fired, and men spur through the crowd, without 
much thought of the risk of life or limb to themselves or others. 

With all this want of order, its good intelligence and numbers 
of light troops prevent a native army from being surprised on 
the line of march. 

It would be difficult, in our wars, to find an instance even 
of the baggage of a native army being cut off, unless when 
fairly run down by a succession of hard marches. On the con- 
trary, these apparently unwieldy masses have often gained great 
advantages from the secrecy and celerity of their movements. 
Heider, Tippoo, and the Marattas frequently overwhelmed 
separate detachments by attacking them when believed to be n 
some distant quarter; and as often have they slipped through 
difficult passes, and ravaged the country in the rear of our 
general, when he thought he was driving them before him to- 
wards their ovn capital. 
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When they reach their ground, things are arranged better 
than would be expected in such a scene of confusion. Conspi- 
cuous flags are pitched, which mark the place allotted to each 
chief or each department; and every man knows what part of 
his own line belongs to him. 

The camp, when pitched, is a mixture of regularity and disor- 
der. The bazars are long and regular streets, with shops of all de- 
scriptions, as inacity. The guns and disciplined infantry are in 
lines, and the rest scattered about, without any visible regard to 
arrangement. The tents are mostly white, but often striped with 
red, green, or blue, and sometimes wholly of those colours. 

Those of the poor are low, and of black woollen, sometimes 
merely a blanket of that description thrown over three spears 
stack in the ground; though the owners of spears are seldom so 
ill | 

The tents of the great are splendid; they are disposed in 
courts formed of canvas screens; and some are large and lofty, 
for public receptions; while others are low, and of moderate 
size, with quilted, and sometimes double walls, that secure pri- 
vacy, while they exclude the dust and wind. 

They are connected by covered passages, and contain every 
accommodation that would be met with in a palace. A Maratta 
court, indeed, appears to much greater advantage in their 
camps than in their cities. Yet, with all this magnificence, 
there is some of their usual carelessness and indifference to 
making any thing complete: these canvas palaces are often so 
ill pitched that they are quite incapable of resisting the tem- 
pests of particular seasons. Sindia’s whole suite of tents have 

been known to be levelled with the ground at midnight, and 

his women obliged to seek shelter from the wind and rain in 
some low private tent that happened to have resisted the fury 

of the elements. . 

The intended proceedings for the next day are announced by 
fkirs or gosdyens, who go about the camp proclaiming a halt, 
orthe hour and direction of the movement ; and who stop on the 
march to beg, exactly at the point where the welcome sight of 
the flags of the proposed encampment disposes all to be liberal. 

The armies are fed by large bodies of Banjaras, a tribe whose 
business it is to be carriers of grain, and who bring it from 
distant countries and sell it wholesale to the dealers.'* 

Smaller dealers go about to villages at a moderate distance 
from the camp and buy from the inhabitants. The government 


™ (It was these who afforded such as- with Tippoo in 1791. See Mill’s Hist. 
estance to Lord Cornwallis in his war vol. v. ch. iv.—Ep.] } 
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interferes very little, and native camps are almost always well 
supplied. 

The villages in the neighbourhood of the camp are sure to be 
plundered, unless protected by safeguards. The inhabitants fly 
with such property as they can carry, the rest is pillaged, and 
the doors and rafters are pulled down for firewood ; treasure 3 
dug for if the place is large; and, even in small villages, peopk 
try if the ground sounds hollow, in hopes of finding the pits m 
which grain is buried; or bore with iron rods, such as are used 
by our surveyors, and ascertain by the smell, whether the rod 
has passed through grain. A system like this soon reducesa 
country to a desert. In a tract often traversed by armies the 
villages are in ruins and deserted; and bushes of different ages, 
scattered over the open country, show that cultivated fields are 
rapidly changing into jungle. The large towns are filled with 
fugitives from the country ; and their neighbourhood is generally 
well cultivated, being secured by means of compositions with 
the passing armies. 

The most important part of the Hindi battles is, now, a can- 
nonade. In this they greatly excel, and have occasioned heavy 
loss to us in all our battles with them; but the most cha- 
racteristic mode of fighting (besides skirmishing, which is 4 
favourite sort of warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, which 
soon brings the battle to a crisis. 

Nothing can be more magnificent than this sort o charge. 
Even the slow advance of such a sea of horsemen has something 
in it more than usually impressive; and, when they move on at 
speed, the thunder of the ground, the flashing of their arms, the 
brandishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners rush- 
ing through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a count- 
less multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the 
imagination cannot surpass. 

Their mode is to charge the front and the flanks at once ; and 
the manner in which they perform this manceuvre has sometimes 
called forth the admiration of European antagonists, and is cer- 
tainly surprising in an undisciplined body. The whole appear 
to be coming on at full speed towards their adversary’s front, 
when, suddenly, those selected for the duty, at once wheel 
inwards, bring their spears by one motion to the side nearest 
the enemy, and are in upon his flank before their intention is 
suspected. 

These charges, though grand, are ineffectual against regular 
troops, unless they catch them in a moment of confusion, oF 
when thgy have been thinned by the fire of cannon. 
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are often maintained (as before mentioned) by assign- 
the rent or revenue belonging to government, in parti- 
cts of country, but oftener by payments from the 
either to military leaders, at so much a horseman 
personal pay, and pay of subordinate officers), or to 
yrsemen, who, in such cases, are generally fine men, 
nted, and who expect more than ordinary pay. Some 
e mounted on horses belonging to the government; 
», although the men are of lower rank than the others, 
10st obedient and efficient part of the army. 
2st foot now-a-days are mercenaries, men from the 
id Ganges, and likewise Arabs and Sindians; especially 
ho are incomparably superior to most other Asiatics in 
discipline, and fidelity. 
wn way of carrying on sieges is, probably, little im- 
nce Menu: individuals creep near the wall, and cover 
28 by digging, till they can crouch in safety, and watch 
portunity to pick off some of the garrison; batteries 
ally raised, and a shot fired from time to time, which 
tle impression on the works: a blockade, a surprise, or 
scessful sally, more frequently ends the siege than a 
ssault. 
odern system of government and policy will appear in 
80 many shapes hereafter, that it is quite unnecessary 
yn the subject in this place. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
CHANGES IN THE LAW. 


: of Menu is still the basis of the Hindi jurisprudence ; 


rincipal features remain unaltered to the pre- changes in 
al written 
aw. 


rious works of other inspired writers,' however, and the 
3 commentaries by persons of less authority,? civil iaw. 


re the other so-called Smritis, Mitakshara, by Vijnaneéwara, which is 
the names of Yajnavalkya, the main authority for all the schools of 
i, Apastamba, Uéunas, Katy- law, except in Bengal ; and that on Pura- 
ha, Paragara, Yama, Likhita, ara, called the Madhaviya, by Madhava- 
iaspati, Vyasa, Sankha, Sam- charya, current in Dravida. To these 
a, Gautama, Satatapa, and must be added the digest of Jimdtavahana, 
Ep. | whose chapter on inheritance is called the 
se the most important are Dayabhaga; that of Raghunandana, called 
wnu by Kullaka and Medba- the Smriti tattwa; the Vivada ratnakara 
on \Yajnavalkya, called the and chintamani which are current in Mit- 
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together with the additions rendered necessary by the course of 
time, have introduced many changes into the wnitten law, and 
have led to the formation of several schools, the various opinions 
of which are followed respectively in different parts of India. 
In all of these Menu is the text-book, but is received according 
to the interpretations and modifications of approved commen- 
tators ; and the great body of law thus formed has been 


reduced to digests, each of authority within the limits of 


particular schools. . 

Bengal has a separate school of her own; and, although the 
other parts of India agree in their general opinions, they are 
still distinguished into at least four schools: those of Mithila 
(North Behar) ; Benares; Maharashtra (the Maratta country) ; 
and Dravida (the south of the Peninsula).’ 

All of these schools concur in abolishing marniages between 
unequal casts; as well as the practice of raising up issue to 
deceased brothers, and all the species of sons mentioned in 
Menu, except a son of the body and one by adoption. Most of 
them, however, admit a species of adoption unknown to Menu, 
which is made by a widow in behalf of her deceased husband, in 
consequence of real or supposed instructions imparted by him 

during his life. Some schools give the power to the widow 
- independent of all authorization by the deceased. 

All the schools go still further than Menu in securing to sons 
the equal division of their family property. Most of them pre- 
vent the father’s alienating ancestral property without the con- 
sent of his sons, and without leaving a suitable maintenance for 
each of them ; all prohibit arbitrary division of ancestral property, 
and greatly discourage it even when the property has been 
acquired by the distributor himself. The Dravida school gives 
to the sons exactly the same rights as to the father, in regard to 
the disposal of all his property, and puts them on a complete 
equality with him, except in the present enjoyment.‘ 

All, except Bengal, in certain cases, still withhold the power 
of making a will. 

The law now goes much more into particulars on all subjects 


hila; and the Vyavahira maydkha of  vailing authority is the nearly universal 


Nilakantha, current in Mabarashtra.— 
Ep. 

othe main distinction between the 
Benares, Maharashtra and Dravida schools 
is rather a prefer-nce shewn by each re- 
pee ely for some particular work as 
their authority of law, than any real or 
important difference of doctrine. In all 
the western and southern schools the pre- 


Mitakshara. The Bengal system stands 
nearly alone, particularly with regard to 
the law of inheritance (where it follows 
the Dayabhaga); in some points it assi- 
milates with that of Mithila.”"—Morley's 
Digest, Introd. p. exc.—En.] 

4 Mr. Ellis, Transactions of Madras 
Literary Socity, p. 14. 
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ore complicated society than existed in the time of the 
de. 


improvements, however, in the written law bear no pro- 
_to the excellence of the original sketch ; and the exist- 
le of the Hindis has no longer that superiority to those 
r Asiatic nations which, in its early stage, it was entitled 
n over all its contemporaries. 
y great changes have been silently wrought without any 
on in the letter of the law. The eight modes of changes in 
ze, for instance, are still permitted; but only "t= 
at most conformable to reason and to the practice of 
ations) is ever adopted in fact. 
criminal law, also, which still subsists in all its original 
ity, has (probably for that very reason) fallen criminal 
»suetude, and has been replaced by a sort of *” 
ary law, or by arbitrary will. 
regular administration of justice by permanent courts, 
ig provided for in Menu, and of which the tribunals, with 
everal powers, are recorded by later writers,® is hardly 
‘d by any Hindu government. The place of those tri- 
is in part taken by commissions appointed in a summary 
r the prince, generally granted from motives of court 
and often composed of persons suited to the object 
protecting courtier. In part, the courts are replaced by 
of arbitrators, called Panchayets, who sometimes act 
che authority of the government, and sometimes settle 
3 by the mere consent of the parties. The efficiency of 


abunals ig in rome meaanre kent. nn. notwithatandine the 
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On the whole, there cannot be the least doubt that civil jus- 
tice is much worse administered in Hindt states at the present 
time than it was in the earliest of which we have any certain 
knowledge. 

Besides rules of Menu which have been altered in later times, 
Local laws, many local customs are now observable, of which no 
notice is taken in the Institutes. 

Most of these are unimportant; but some relate to matters of 
the first consequence, and are probably remains of the laws 
which prevailed in the nations where they are now in force 
before the introduction of Menu’s code, or of the authority of 
the Bramins. Perhaps the most remarkable instance of this 
sort is to be found among the Nairs of Malabar, where a mar- 
ried woman is legally permitted to have unrestrained intercourse 
with all men of equal or superior cast; and where, from the 
uncertainty of the issue thus produced, a man’s heirs ar 
always his sister’s sons, and not his own.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION. 


THE principal changes in religion since Menu are— 
Caves The neglect of the principle of monotheism : : 
cince Menu. = The neglect of some gods, and the introduction of § 
others : 

The worship of deified mortals : 

The introduction (or at least the great increase) of sects, and 
the attempt to exalt individual gods at the expense of the others: 

The doctrine that facth in a particular god is more efficacious 
than contemplation, ceremonial observance, or good works: 

The use of a new ritual instead of the Védas; and the reli- 
gious ascendency acquired by the monastic orders. 

The nature of these changes will appear in an account of the 
Hindu religion as it now stands, which is essential to an under- 
standing of the ordinary transactions of the people. 

There is, indeed, no country where religion is so constantly 
brought before the eye as in India. Every town has temples of 
all descriptions, from a shrine, which barely holds the idol, toa 
pagoda with lofty towers, and spacious courts, and colonnades. 
To all these votaries are constantly repairing, to hang the image 





’ Dr. F. Buchanan’s Journey through the Mysore, §c., vol. il. p. 411, 412. 
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with garlands, and to present it with fruits and flowers. The 
banks of the river, or artificial sheet of water (for there is no 
town that is not built on one or other), have often noble flights of 
steps leading down to the water, which are covered, in the early 
part of the day, with persons performing their ablutions, and 
going through their devotions, as they stand in the stream. In 
the day, the attention is drawn by the song, or by the graceful 
figures and flowing drapery of groups of women, as they bear 
their offerings to a temple. 

Parties of Bramins and others pass on similar occasions; and 
frequently numerous processions move on, with drums and 
music, to perform the ceremony of some particular holiday. 
They carry with them images borne aloft on stages, represen- 
tations of temples, chariots, and other objects, which, though of 
cheap and flimsy materials, are made with skill and taste, and 
present a gay and glittering appearance. 

At a distance from towns, temples are always found in inha- 
bited places ; and frequently rise among the trees on the banks 
of rivers, in the heart of deep groves, or on the summits of hills. 
Even in the wildest forests, a stone covered with vermilion, with 
a garland hung on a tree above it, or a small flag fastened 
among the branches, apprizes the traveller of the sanctity of 
the spot. 

Troops of pilgrims and religious mendicants are often met on 
the road; the mendicants are distinguished by the dress of their 
order, and the pilgrims by bearing some symbol of the god to 

whose shrine they are going, and shouting out his name or 
watchword whenever they meet with other passengers. The 
humerous festivals throughout the year are celebrated by the 
native princes with great pomp and expense ; they afford occa- 
sions of display to the rich, and lead to some little show and 
festivity even among the lower orders. 

But the frequent meetings, on days sacred to particular gods, 
are chiefly intended for the humbler class, who crowd to them 
with delight, even from distant quarters. 

Though the religion presented in so many striking forms does 
not enter, in reality, into all the scenes to which it gives rise, 
yet it still exercises a prodigious influence over the people ; and 
has little, if at all, declined in that respect, since the first period 
of its institution. 

The objects of adoration, however, are no longer the same. 

The theism inculcated by the Védas as the true faith, in 
which all other forms were included, has been supplanted by a 
system of gross polytheism and idolatry ; and, though nowhere 
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entirely forgotten, is never steadily thought of, except by 
philosophers and divines. . 

The followers of the Védas, though they ascended beyond the 
early worship of the elements and the powers of nature tos 
knowledge of the real character of the Divinity, and though 
anxious to diffuse their own doctrines, did not disturb the 
popular belief; but, actuated either by their characteristic § 
respect for immemorial usage, or, perhaps, by a regard for the 
interests of the priesthood (from which the most enlightened § 
Bramin seems never to have been free), they permitted the wor- 
ship of the established gods to continue, representing them as 
so many forms or symbols of the real Divinity. At the same 
time, they erected no temple and addressed no worship to the 
true God. The consequence was such as was to be expected # 
from the weakness of human nature: the obvious and palpable § 
parts of their religion prevailed over the more abstruse and 
more sublime: the ancient polytheism kept its ground, and was 
further corrupted by the introduction of deified heroes, who 
have, in their turn, superseded the deities from whom they 
were supposed to derive their divinity. 

The scriptures of this new religion are the Puranas, of which § 
ThePuranas. there are eighteen, all alleged by their followers to be 
the works of Vyasa, the compiler of the Védas; but, in reality, 
composed by different authors between the eighth and sir- 
teenth centuries, although, in many places, from materials of 
much more ancient date. They contain theogonies; accounts 
of the creation; philosophical speculations; instructions for 
religious ceremonies ; genealogies; fragments of history ; and 
innumerable legends relating to the actions of gods, heroes, and 
sages. Most are written to support the doctrines of particular 
sects, and all are corrupted by sectarian fables; so that they do 
not form a consistent whole, and were never intended to be 
combined into one general system of belief. Yet they are all 
received as incontrovertible authority; and, as they are the 
sources from which the present Hinda religion is drawn, we 
cannot be surprised to find it full of contradictions and anomalies. 

The Hindis, as has been said, are still aware of the existence 
Present objects Of a Supreme Being, from whom all others derive their 

of worship. existence, or, rather, of whose substance they are com- 
posed ; for, according to the modern belief, the universe and the 
Deity are one and the same. But their devotion is directed to 
a variety of gods and goddesses, of whom it is impossible to fix 
the number. Some accounts, with the usual Hindt extrava- 
gance, make the deities amount to 330,000,000; but most of 
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these are ministering angels in the different heavens, or other 
spirits who have no individual name or character, and who are 
counted by the million. 

The following seventeen, however, are the principal ones, and, 
perhaps, the only ones universally recognised as exercising dis- 
tinct and divine functions, and therefore entitled to worship :'— 

1. Brahma, the creating principle ; 

2. Vishnu, the preserving principle ; 

3. Siva, the destroying principle ; 
with their corresponding female divinities, who are mytho- 
logically regarded as their wives, but, metaphysically, as the 
active powers which develope the principle represented by each 
member of the triad; namely,— 


4. Saraswati, 
{5 Lakshmi, 
6. Parvati, called also Dévi, Bhavani, or Durga. 


7. Indra, god of the air and of the heavens. 
8. Varuna, god of the waters. 
9. Pavana, god of the wind. 

10. Agni, god of fire. 

11. Yama, god of the infernal regions and judge of the dead. 

12. Cuvéra, god of wealth. 

13. Cartikeya, god of war. 

14. Cama, god of love. 

15. Sdarya, the sun. 

16. Soma, the moon. 

17. Ganésa, who is the remover of difficulties, and, as such, 
presides over the entrances to all edifices, and is invoked at the 
commencement of all undertakings. 

To these may be added the planets, and many sacred rivers, 
especially the Ganges, which is personified as a female divinity, 
and honoured with every sort of worship and reverence. 

The three first of these gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, form 
the celebrated Hindi triad, whose separate characters are sufii- 
ciently apparent, but whose supposed unity may perhaps be re- 
solved into the general maxim of orthodox Hindis, that all the 
deities are only various forms of one Supreme Being.? 

Brahma, though he seems once to have had some degree of 
pre-eminence, and is the only one of the three mentioned by 
Menu,? was never much worshipped, and has now but one temple 


1 Kennedy's Researches into the Hindoo brooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 


Mythology, p. 357. 279. 
2 Kennedy's Researches, p. 211. Cole- ? Kennedy’s Researches, p. 270. 
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in India:* though invoked in the daily service, his separate 
worship is almost entirely neglected.® 

His consort, Saraswati, being goddess of learning and elo- 
quence, has not fallen so completely out of notice. 

It is far different with Vishnu and Siva. They and their in- 
carnations now attract almost all the religious veneration of the 
Hindus ; the relative importance of each is eagerly supported 
by numerous votaries; and there are heterodox sects of great 
extent which maintain the supreme divinity of each, to the entire 
exclusion of his rival. 

Siva is thus described in the Puranas. ‘“ He wanders about, 

siva. surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, 
and with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of a funeral 
pile, ornamented with human skulls and bones, sometimes langh- 
ing and sometimes crying.” The usual pictures of him corre- 
spond with these gloomy descriptions, with the addition that he 
has three eyes, and bears a trident in one of his hands ; his hair 
is coiled up like that of a religious mendicant; and he is repre- 
sented seated in an attitude of profound thought. This last 
particular corresponds with the legends relating to him, which 
describe him as always absorbed in meditation, and as consun- 
ing with the fire of his eye those who dare to disturb him in his 
state of abstraction. But although these accounts accord s 
well with his character of destroyer, the only emblem under 
which he is ever worshipped is intended to mark that destruc- 
tion as only another name for regeneration. 

It is meant for the same symbol of the creative principle that 
was employed by the ancients; but is, in fact, a low cylinder of 
stone, which occupies the place of an image in all the temples 
sacred to Siva, and which suggests no suspicion of its original 
import. Bloody sacrifices are performed to Siva, though dis- 
couraged by the Bramins of his sect; and it is in honour of him, 
or of his consort, that so many self-inflicted tortures are in- 
curred on certain days in every year. On those occasions some 
stab their limbs and pierce their tongues with knives, and walk 
in procession with swords, arrows, and even living serpents 
thrust through the wounds; while others are raised into the air 
by a hook fixed in the flesh of their backs, and are whirled round 
by a moveable lever, at a height which would make their 
destruction inevitable, if the skin were to give way.’ 

The nature of Siva’s occupations does not indicate much 

* Tod's Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 774. 7 Ward's Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 15; and 


> Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 26. | Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. i. p. 77. 
* Quoted in Kennedy's Researches, p. 291. 
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tention to the affairs of mankind ; and, according to the present 
indi system, there is no god particularly charged with the 
vernment of the world; the Supreme Being, out of whose 
bstance it is formed, taking no concern in its affairs: but the 
inion of the vulgar is more rational than that of their teachers ; 
ey mix up the idea of the Supreme Being with that of the 
ity who is the particular object of their adoration, and sup- 
ge him to watch over the actions of men, and to reward the 
od and to punish the wicked both in this world and in the 
xt. 

The heaven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snows and 
aciers of Keilasa, one of the highest and deepest groups of the 
apendous summits of Himalaya. 

His consort, Dévi or Bhavani, is at least as much an object of 
oration as Siva; and is represented in still more ter- peg; or 
le colours. Even in the milder forms in which she ®™*v& 
generally seen in the south of India, she is a beautiful woman, 
ling on a tiger, but in a fierce and menacing attitude, as if 
vancing to the destruction of one of the giants, against whom 
r incarnations were assumed. But in another form occa- 
mally used every where, and seemingly the favourite one in 
mgal, she is represented with a black skin, and a hideous and 
rrible countenance, streaming with blood, encircled with 
akes, hung round with skulls and human heads, and in all 
spects resembling a fury rather than a goddess. Her rites in 
ose countries correspond with this eharacter. Human sacri- 
es were formerly offered to her;* and she is still supposed to 
‘light in the carnage that is carried on before her altars. At 
2 temple near Calcutta, 1000 goats, besides other animals, are 
tid to be sacrificed every month.® At Bindabashni, where the 
ctremity of the Vindhya hills approaches the Ganges, it used to 
e the boast of the priests that the blood before her image was 
ever allowed to dry. 

In other respects the worship of Dévi does not differ much 
from that of the other gods; but it sometimes assumes a form 
that has brought suspicion or disgrace on the whole of the 
Hindé religion. I allude to the secret orgies, which have often 
been dwelt on by the missionaries, and the existence of which 
no one has ever attempted to deny. On those occasions, one 
tect of the worshippers of Dévi, chiefly Bramins (but not always, 
for with this sect all cast is abolished), meet in parties of both 


* Mr. Blaquiére, Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 371. 
® Ward's Hindoos, vol. ili. p. 126. 
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sexes, to feast on flesh and spirituous liquors, and to indulge in 
the grossest debauchery. All this is rendered doubly odious by 
being performed with some semblance of the ceremonies of 
religion ; but it is probably of rare occurrence, and is all done 
with the utmost secrecy; the sect by which it is tolerated is 
scarcely ever avowed, and is looked on with horror and contempt 
by all the orthodox Hindus. Besides these votaries of Dé, 
and entirely unconnected with her worship, there are some few 
among the varieties of religious mendicants who consider then- 
selves above all law, and at liberty to indulge their passions 
without incurring sin. These add to the ill repute of the 
religion of the Hindus; and it is undeniable, that a strain of 
licentiousness and sensuality mixes occasionally with every part 
of their mythology ; but it is confined to books and songs, and 
to temples and festivals, which do not fall under every one’s ob- 
servation. A stranger might live among them for years, and 
frequent their religious ceremonies and private companies, with- 
out seeing any thing indecent; and their notions of decorum, 
in the intercourse of persons of different sexes, is carried toa 
pitch of strictness which goes beyond what is consistent with 
reason or with European notions. 

To return to the gods of the Hindus: Vishnu is represented 
Vishnu and a8 comely and placid young man, of a dark asure 
tions. colour, and dressed like a king of ancient days. He is 
painted also in the forms of his ten principal incarnations, 
which I may mention to illustrate the genius of Hindi fiction. 

The first was that of a fish, to recover the Védas, which had 
been carried away by a demon in a deluge; another was that of 
a boar, who raised on his tusks the world, which had sunk to the 
bottom of the ocean; and another was a tortoise, that supported 
a mountain in one of the most famous legends. The fourth had 
rather more of human interest. An infidel tyrant was about to 
put his son to death for his faith in Vishnu. In his last inter- 
view, he asked him, in derision of the omnipresence of his 
favourite divinity, whether he was in that pillar, pointing to one 
of those that supported the hall. The son answered that he 
was; and the incensed father was about to order his execution, 
when Vishnu, in the shape of a man, with the head and paws of 
a lion, burst from the pillar and tore him to pieces. The fifth 
was, when a king, by force of sacrifices and austerities, had ac- 
quired such a power over the gods that they were compelled to 
surrender to him the earth and sea, and were waiting in 
dread till the conclusion of his last sacrifice should put him in 
possession of the heavens. On this occasion Vishnu presented 
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rimself as a Bramin dwarf, and begged for as much ground as 
1e could step over in three paces: the Raja granted his request, 
with a smile at his diminutive stature; when Vishnu at the 
irst step strode over the earth; at the second over the ocean ; 
and no space being left for the third, he released the Raja from 
his promise, on condition of his descending to the infernal 
regions. The sixth incarnation is Parasu Rama, a Bramin hero, 
who made war on the Cshatriya, or military class, and extir- 
pated the whole race. The seventh was Rama. The eighth was 
Bala Rama, a hero who delivered the earth from giants.!° The 
ninth was Buddha, a teacher of a false religion, whose form 
Vishnu assumed for the purpose of deluding the enemies of the 
gods ; a character which plainly points to the religion of Buddha, 
so well known as the rival of that of the Bramins. The tenth is 
still to come. But all his other forms are thrown into the shade 
by the incarnations of Rama and Crishna, who have not only 
eclipsed their parent Vishnu, in Hindostan at least, but have 
superseded the worship of the old elementary gods, and indeed 
of all other gods, except Siva, Sirya, and Ganésa.'! Ra- Rama. 
ma, thus identified with Vishnu by the superstition of his ad- 
mirers, was a king of Oudh, and is almost the only person men- 
tioned in the Hindi traditions whose actions have something of 
an historical character. He is said to have been at first exclu- 
ded from his paternal kingdom, and to have passed many years 
in religious retirement in a forest. His queen, Sita, was carried 
off by the giant Ravana; for her sake he led an army into the 
Deckan, penetrated to the island of Ceylon, of which Ravana 
was king, and recovered Sita, after a complete victory over her 
ravisher. In that expedition his allies were an army of mon- 
keys, under the command of Hanumat, whose figure is frequently 
seen in temples, and who, indeed, is at least as much worshipped 
in the Deckan as Rama or any of the other gods. Rama’s end, 
however, was unfortunate; for having, by his imprudence, 
caused the death of his brother Lakshmana, who had shared 
with him in all his dangers and successes, he threw himself, in 
despair, into a river, and, as the Hindis say, was re-united to the 
Divinity. He still, however, retains his individual existence, as 
is shown by the separate worship so generally paid to him. Rama 
is represented in his natural form, and is an object of general 
% (Balarama was Krishna's half bro- excluded. When Krishna is not men- 
ther; he is more usually considered an tioned among them, it is only because he 
incarnation of Vishnu’s serpent Anantsa. is the deity himself.—Eb. } 
Krishna is generally called the eighth in- 1" Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
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adoration. But in this respect he falls far short of the popularity 

Crishna. Of another deified mortal, who is not included in the ten 
great incarnations, and whose pretensions are by no means 60 
obvious either as a king or a conqueror. He was born of the royal 
family of Mattra, on the Jumna; but brought up by a herdsmaa 
in the neighbourhood, who concealed him from a tyrant who 
sought his life.’ This is the period which has made most impres- 
sion on the Hindus, who are never tired of celebrating Crishna’s 
frolics and exploits as a child—his stealing milk, and his destroy- 
ing serpents; and among whom there is an extensive sect which 
worships him under his infant form, as the supreme creator and 
ruler of the universe. Crishna excites equal enthusiasm, espe- 
cially among his female worshippers, in his youth, which he 
spent among the gdépis, or milkmaids, dancing, sporting, and 
playing on the pipe; and captivated the hearts, not only of his 
rural companions, but of the princesses of Hindostan, who had 
witnessed his beauty.'® 

As he advanced in years he achieved innumerable adventures, 
and, among the rest, subdued the tyrant, and recovered his 
inheritance ; but, being pressed by foreign enemies, he removed 
his residence to Dwaraka, in Guzerat.'4 He afterwards ap- 
peared as an ally of the family of Pandu, in their war with their 
relations the Curus,” for the sovereignty of Hastinépur ; a place 
supposed to be north-east of Delhi, and about forty miles from 
the point where the Ganges enters Hindostan. 

This war forms the subject of the great Hindi heroic poem, 
the “‘ Mahé Bharata,” of which Crishna is, in fact, the hero. It 
ended in the success of the Pandus, and in the return of Crishna 
to his capital in Guzerat. His end also was unfortunate ; for he 
was soon involved in civil discord, and at last was slain by the 
arrow of a hunter, who shot at him by mistake, in a thicket.'* 

Crishna is the greatest favourite with the Hinds of all their 
divinities. Of the sectaries who revere Vishnu, to the exclusion 
of the other gods, one sect almost confine their worship to 
Rama ; but, though composed of an important class, as including 
many of the ascetics, and some of the boldest speculators in re- 


12 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 533. 

13 See Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. i. p. 259; and the translation by the 
same elegant scholar of the song of Jaya- 
deva, which, in his hands, affords a pleasing 
specimen of Hinda pastoral poetry. Ibid. 
vol. iii. p. 185. 

14 Abstract of the “‘ Maha Bharata,” in 
Ward's Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 148; Professor 


Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 101; 
Colonel Wilford, ibid. vol. vi. p. 508. 

® Ward, vol. iii. p. 148. 

%* Tod, on the authority of a Hinda 
history, Rdjasthdn, vol. i. p. 50. [So Ms- 
habharata, Mausala Parvan, and Vishne 
Purana. It may however be allegorical, 
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‘old age, decay.”---Ep. j 
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ligious inquiry, its numbers and popularity bear no proportion 
to another division of the Vaishnava sect, which is attached to 
the worship of Crishna. 

This comprises all the opulent and luxurious, almost all the 
women, and a very large proportion of all ranks of the Indian 
society.!” 

The greater part of these votaries of Crishna maintain that 
he is not an incarnation of Vishnu, but Vishnu himself, and 
likewise the eternal and self-existing creator of the universe.!® 

These are the principal manifestations of Vishnu; but his in- 
carnations or emanations, even as acknowledged in books, are 
innumerable ; and they are still more swelled by others in which 
he is made to appear under the form of some local saint or hero, 
whom his followers have been disposed to deify. 

The same liberty is taken with other gods: Khandoba, the 
great local divinity of the Marattas (represented as an armed 
horseman), is an incarnation of Siva; '° and the family of Bra- 
mins at Chinchér, near Pana, in one of whose members god- 
head is hereditary, derive their title from an incarnation or 
emanation of Ganésa.™ 

Even villages have their local deities, which are often emana- 
tions of Siva or Vishnu, or of the corresponding goddesses. 
But all these incarnations are insignificant, when compared 
to the great ones of Vishnu, and above all to Rama and 
Crishna. 

The wife of Vishnu is Lakshmi. She has no temples; but, 
being goddess of abundance and of fortune, she continues to 
be assiduously courted, and is not likely to fall into neglect. 

Of the remaining gods, Ganésa and Surya (the sun) other goas. 
are the most generally honoured. 

They both have votaries who prefer them to all other gods, 
and both have temples and regular worship. Ganésa, indeed, 
has probably more temples in the Deckan than any other god 
except Siva. Surya is represented in a chariot, with his head 
surrounded by rays. 

Ganésa, or Ganapati, is a figure of a fat man, with an ele- 
phant’s head. 

None of the remaining nine of the gods enumerated have 
temples, though most of them seem to have had them in former 
times.?!_ Some have an annual festival, on which their image is 

1? Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, * Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
vol. xvi. 85, 86. vii. p. 282; Captain Moore, ibid. p. 381. 
* Ibid. p. 86, &c. 21 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
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made and worshipped, and next day 1s thrown into a strean; 
others are only noticed in prayers.”?_ Indra, in particular, seems 
to have formerly occupied a much more distinguished place in 
popular respect than he now enjoys. He is called the Ruler of 
Heaven and the King of Gods, and was fixed on by an eni- 
nent orientalist as the Jupiter of the Hindus ; ** yet is now but 
seldom noticed. 

Cama, also, the god of love, has undergone a similar fate, 
He is the most pleasing of the Hindi divinities, and most con- 
formable to European ideas of his nature. Endowed with per- 
petual youth and surpassing beauty, he exerts his sway over 
both gods and men. Brahma, Vishnu, and even the gloomy 
Siva, have been wounded by his flowery bow and his arrows 
tipped with blossoms. His temples and groves make a dis- 
tinguished figure in the tales, poems, and dramas of antiquity ;* 
but he now shares in neglect and disregard with the other nine, 
except Yama, whose character of judge of the dead makes him 
still an object of respect and terror. 

Hach of these gods has his separate heaven, and his pecaliar 
attendants. All are mansions of bliss of immense extent, and 
all glittering with gold and jewels. 

That of Indra is the most fully described; and, besides the 
usual profusion of golden palaces adorned with precious stones, 
is filled with streams, groves, and gardens, blooms with an 
infinity of flowers, and is perfumed by a celestial tree, which 
grows in the centre, and fills the whole space with its fragrance. 

It is illumined by a light far more brilliant than that of the 
sun; and is thronged with Apsarases and Gandharvas (heavenly 
nymphs and choristers). Angels of many kinds minister to the 
inhabitants, who are unceasingly entertained with songs and 
dances, music, and every species of enjoyment. 

Besides the angels and good genii that inhabit the different 
Good ang Heavens, there are various descriptions of spirits spread 
bad spirits. through the rest of the creation. 

The Asuras are the kindred of the gods, disinherited and cast 
into darkness, but long struggling against their rivals; and 
bearing a strong resemblance to the Titans of the Grecian 
mythology. 

The Deityas are another species of demon, strong enough to 
have mustered armies and carried on war with the gods.™ 


22 Ward’s Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 28, &c. % Professor Wilson, Asiatic Research, 
8 Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Researches, vol. vol. xvi. p. 20. 
1. p. 241. *8 See in particular the legend of Ja- 
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The Rakshasas are also gigantic and malignant beings; and 
the Pisaéchas are of the same nature, though perhaps inferior in 
power. Bhutas are evil spirits of the lowest order, correspond- 
ing to our ghosts and other goblins of the nursery ; but in India 
believed in by all ranks and ages. 

A most extensive body of divinities is still to be noticed; 
although they are not individually acknowledged ex- Local goas. 
cept in confined districts, and although the legality of their . 
worship is sometimes denied by the Bramins. These are the 
village gods, of which each village adores two or three, as its 
especial guardians; but sometimes as its dreaded persecutors 
and tormentors. They bear some resemblance to the penates 
or lares of the Romans; and, like them, they are sometimes the 
recognised gods of the whole nation (either in their generally 
received characters, or in local carnations) ; but much oftener 
they are the spirits of deceased persons, who have attracted the 
notice of the neighbourhood. 

They have seldom temples or images, but are worshipped 
under the form of a heap of earth. 

It is possible that some of them may be ancient gods of the 
Sadras, who have survived the establishment of the Bramin 
religion.* 

Such is the outline of the religion of the Hindis. To give a 
conception of its details, it would be necessary to relate gor cha- 
some of the innumerable legends of which their mytho- rscter of the 
logy is composed,—the churning of the ocean by the si. 
gods and asuras, for the purpose of procuring the nectar of 
immortality, and the subsequent stratagem by which the gods 
defrauded their coadjutors of the prize obtained ; the descent of 
the Ganges from heaven on the invocation of a saint; its falling 
with violence on the head of Siva, wandering for years amidst 
his matted locks, and tumbling at last in a mighty stream upon 
the earth with all its train of fishes, snakes, turtles, and croco- 
diles; the production of Ganésa, without a father, by the intense 
wishes of Dévi; his temporary slaughter by Siva, who cut off 
his head and afterwards replaced it with that of an elephant, 
the first that came to hand in the emergency ;—such narratives, 
with the quarrels of the gods, their occasional loves and jea- 
lousies ; their wars with men and demons ; their defeats, flights, 
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and captivity; their penances and austerities for the accom- 
plishment of their wishes ; their speaking weapons ; the nume- 
rous forms they have assumed, and the delusions with which 
they have deceived the senses of those whom they wished to 
injure ;—all this would be necessary to show fully the religious 
opinions of India; but would occupy a space for which the 
value of the matter would be a very inadequate compensation. 

It may be sufficient to observe, that the general character of 
these legends is extravagance and incongruity. The Greek 
gods were formed like men, with greatly increased powers and 
faculties, and acted as men would do if so circumstanced ; but 
with a dignity and energy suited to their nearer approach to 
perfection. The Hindi gods, on the other hand, though endued 
with human passions, have always something monstrous in their 
appearance, and wild and capricious in their conduct. They 
are of various colours—red, yellow, and blue; some have twelve 
heads, and most have four hands. They are often enraged 
without a cause, and reconciled without a motive. The same 
deity is sometimes powerful enough to destroy his enemies with 
a glance, or to subdue them with a wish; and at other times is 
obliged to assemble numerous armies to accomplish his purpose, 
and 1s very near failing after all.” 

The powers of the three great gods are coequal and unlimited; 
yet are exercised with so little harmony, that in one of their 
disputes Siva cuts off one of Brahméa’s heads.** Neither is there 
any regular subordination of the other gods to the three, or to 
each other. Indra, who is called the King of Heaven, and has 
been compared to Jupiter, has no authority over any of the rest. 
These and more incongruities arise, in part, from the desire of 
different sects to extol their favourite deity ; but as the Puranas 
are all of authority, it is impossible to separate legends founded 
on those writings from the general belief of all classes. With 
all this there is something in the gigantic scale of the Hinda 
gods, the original character of their sentiments and actions, and 
the peculiar forms in which they are clothed, and splendour 
with which they are surrounded, that does not fail to make an 
impression on the imagination. 

The most singular anomaly in the Hindi religion is the power 
of sacrifices and religious austerities. Through them a religious 
ascetic can inflict the severest calamities, even on a deity, by 
his curse; and the most wicked and most impious of mankind 

7? Story of Siva and Jalandhara, Ken- Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 4 
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ire such an ascendency over the gods as to render them 
ve instruments of his ambition, and even to force them 
t their heavens and themselves to his sovereignty. 
. being cursed by a Bramin, was hurled from his own 
nd compelled to animate the body of a cat.™ Even 
e terrible judge of the dead, is said, in a legend, to 
1 cursed for an act done in that capacity, and obliged 
ro a transmigration into the person of a slave.™ 
nger of all the gods from the sacrifices of one king has 
in the fifth incarnation of Vishnu; another king 
»onquered the three worlds, and forced the gods, except 
chief ones, to fly, and to conceal themselves under the 
' different animals ;*! while a third went still further, 
yelled the gods to worship him.*? 
are a few out of numerous instances of a similar nature ; 
less, invented to show the virtue of ritual observances, 
increase the consequence and profits of the Bramins. 
» are rather the traditions of former days, than the 
by which men are now actuated in relation to the 
The same objects which were formerly to be extorted 
ces and austerities are now to be won by faith. The 
of this new principle look with scarcely disguised con- 
1 the Védas, and all the devotional exercises there 
As no religion ever entirely discards morality, they 
cate purity of life, and innocence, if not virtue; but the 
tial is dependence on the particular god of the sect of 
dualteacher. Implicit faith and reliance on him makes 
deficiencies in other respects; while no attention to 
sof religion, or to the rules of morality, are of the 
avail without this all-important sentiment. This sys- 
plained and inculcated in the Bhagavad Gita, which 
orooke regards as the text-book of the school. 
1 uncommon, though not exclusive feature in the, Hin- 
m, that the gods enjoy only a limited existence: at the 
cycle of prodigious duration, the universe ceases to 
e triad, and all the other gods lose their being; and 
; First Cause of all remains alone in infinite space. 
lapse of ages, his power is again exerted; and the 
‘ation, with all its human and divine inhabitants, rises 
e into existence. 
n hardly believe that so many rude and puerile fables, 


rol. iii. p. 31. % Ibid. p. 58. 3} Kennedy's Researches, p. 368. 
vol. iii. p. 75. 
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as most of those above related, are not the relics of the earliest 
and most barbarous times; but even the sacred origin of the 
Christian religion did not prevent its being clouded, after the 
decay of learning, with superstitions proportionately as de- 
grading ; and we may therefore believe, with the best informed 
orientalists, that the Hindi system once existed in far greater 
purity, and has sunk into ite present state along with the 
decline of all other branches of knowledge. 

In the above observations I have abstained from all reference 
to the religion of other countries. It is possible that anti- 
quarians may yet succeed in finding a connection, in principles 
or in origin, between the mythology of India and that of Greees 
or of Egypt; but the external appearances are so different, that 
it would quite mislead the imagination to attempt to illustrate 
them by allusions to either of those superstitions. 

It only remains to say a few words on the belief of the Hindus 
Foture state. relating to a future state. Their peculiar doctrine, as 
is well known, is transmigration ; but they believe that, between 
their different stages of existence, they will, according to ther 
merits, enjoy thousands of years of happiness in some of the 
heavens already described, or suffer torments of similar duration 
in some of their still more numerous hells. Hope, however, 
seems to be denied to none: the most wicked man, after bemg 
purged of his crimes by ages of suffering and by repeated 
transmigrations, may ascend in the scale of being, until be 
may enter into heaven and even attain the highest reward of 
all the good, which is incorporation in the essence of God. 

Their descriptions of the future states of bliss and penance 
are spirited and poetical. The good, as soon as they leave the 
body, proceed to the abode of Yama, through delightful paths, 
under the shade of fragrant trees, among streams covered with 
_the lotos. Showers of flowers fall on them as they pass; and 
the air resounds with the hymns of the blessed, and the still 
more melodious strains of angels. The passage of the 
wicked is through dark and dismal paths; sometimes over 
burning sand, sometimes over stones that cut their feet at every 
step: they travel naked, parched with thirst, covered with dirt 
and blood, amidst showers of hot ashes and burning coals; 
they are terrified with frequent and horrible apparitions, and 
fill the air with their shrieks and wailing. The hells to which 
they are ultimately doomed are conceived in the same spirit, 
and described with a mixture of sublimity and minuteness that 
almost recalls the “ Inferno.”’ 


*2 (Cf. Professor Miiller’s Lectures, second series, ix. x. xi.— Eb. ] 
* Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 374. 


‘to weaken its effect in supporting the principles of 


direct influence on its votaries is even more injurious 
se defects. Its gross superstition debases and debili- 
»mind ; and its exclusive view to repose in this world, 
rption hereafter, destroys the great stimulants to virtue 
by love of enterprise and of posthumous fame. Its 
mms over the provinces of law and science tend to keep 
ze fixed at the point to which it had attained at the 
he pretended revelation by the Divinity ; and its inter- 
m the minutiz of private manners extirpates every 
1 feeling of free agency, and reduces life to a mechan- 
ine. When individuals are left free, improvements 
ce as they are required; and a nation is entirely 
im the course of a few generations without an effort on 
of any of its members ; but when religion has interposed, 
as much boldness to take the smallest step, as to 
‘the innovations of a century at a stride; and a man 
equally prepared to renounce his faith and the com- 
f his friends, whether he merely makes a change in his 
mbraces a whole body of doctrines, religious and poli- 
variance with those established among his countrymen. 
ithin its own limits that it has been least successful in 
innovation. The original revelation, indeed, has not 
stioned ; but different degrees of importance have been 
to particular parts of it, and different constructions put 
me passages; and as there is neither a ruling council 
ole head ta aattle diannted nointsa and ta anfnrera nni- 
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Each of these sects branches into various subordinate ones, 
depending on the different characters under which its deity 
is worshipped, or on the peculiar religious and metaphysical 
Opinions which each has grafted on the parent stock. The 
Saktas have three additional divisions of a more general cha- 
racter, depending on the particular goddesses whom they wor- 
ship. The followers of Dévi (the spouse of Siva), however, are 
out of all comparison more numerous than both the others put 
together. 

Besides the three great sects, there are small ones, which 
worship Surya and Ganésa respectively; and others which, 
though preserving the form of Hinduism, approach very near 
to pure deism. . 

The Sikhs (who will be mentioned hereafter) have founded a 
sect involving such great innovations, that it may almost be 
regarded as a new religion. 

It must not be supposed that every Hindu belongs to one or 
other of the above sects. They, on the contrary, are alone 
reckoned orthodox, who profess a comprehensive system op- 
posed to the exclusive worship of particular divinities, and who 
draw their ritual from the Védas, Puranas, and other sacred 
books, rejecting the ceremonies derived from other sources. 
To this class the apparent mass of the Braminical order, at 
least, still belongs.» But probably, even among them, all but 
the more philosophic religionists have a bias to one or the other 
of the contending divinities ; and the same may be said more 
decidedly of all such of the lower casts as are not careless of 
every thing beyond the requisite ritual observances. It has 
been remarked that incarnations of Vishnu are the principal 
objects of popular predilection. In all Bengal and Hindostan 
it is to those incarnations that the religious feelings of the 
people are directed ; and, though the temples and emblems of 
Siva are very common, the worshippers are few, and seem in- 
spired with little veneration. 

Siva, it appears, has always been the patron God of the Bra- 
min class, but has never much excited the imaginations of the 
people.*© Even where his sect ostensibly prevails, the great 
body of the inhabitants are much more attracted by the human 
feelings and interesting adventures of Rama and Crishna. The 
first of the two is the great object of devotion (with the regular 
orders at least) on the banks of the Jumna and the north-western 
part of the Ganges; but Crishna prevails, in his turn, along the 


** Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 2. 
3* Ibid. vol. xvii. p. 169. 
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er course of the Ganges,*’ and all the centre and west of 
idostan.** Rama, however, is everywhere revered; and his 
ne, twice repeated, is the ordinary salutation among all 
ses of Hindus. 
‘he Saivas, in all places, form a considerable portion of the 
ular orders: among the people they are most numerous in 
Mysore and Maratta countries. Further south, the Vaish- 
as prevail ; but there the object of worship is Vishnu, not in 
human form of R4ma or Crishna, but in his abstract cha- 
ter, as preserver and ruler of the universe.*® Saktas, or 
aries of the female divinity, are mixed with the rest; but 
most numerous in particular places. Three fourths of the 
ulation of Bengal worship goddesses, and most of them Dévi.* 
a most of these instances the difference of sects, though often 
er, is not conspicuous. Europeans are seldom distinctly 
ire of their existence, unless they have learned it from the 
tings of Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Wilson, or Dr. Hamilton Bu- 
nan. Even the painted marks on the forehead, by which 
h man’s sect is shown, although the most singular pecu- 
ity of the Hindi dress, have failed to convey the information 
y are designed for, and have been taken for marks of the 
', not the sect, of the wearer. 
ersons desirous of joining a sect are admitted by a sort of 
iation, the chief part of which consists in whispering by the 
u (or religious instructor) of a short and secret form of words, 
ch so far corresponds to the communication of the gayatri 
he initiation of a Bramin. 
‘he sects are of very different degrees of antiquity. 
‘he separate worship of the three great gods and their cor- 
,onding goddesses is probably very ancient; ‘*! but when the 
2rtion of the supremacy of one or other began (in which the 
uliarity of the present sects consists) is not so clear. It is 
bably much more modern than the mere separate worship 
he great gods. 
t seems nearly certain that the sects founded on the worship 
articular incarnations, as Rama, Crishna, &c., are later than 
beginning of the eighth century of the Christian era.‘? 


Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, points out a convincing proof of the early 
xvii. p. 52. worship of the spouse of Siva. A temple to 
Tod’s Rajasthan. her, under her title of Comari (from which 
Buchanan MSS. at the India House. _ the neighbouring promontory, Cape Como- 
ie may be either the strictly orthodox rin, derives its name), is mentioned in the 


las, or followers of Ramanuj. “ Periplus,” attributed to Arrian, and pro- 
Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, buably written in the 2nd century of our era. 
Kvii. p. 210, 221. ® They are not mentioned in a work 


Ibid. p. 218. The same gentleman written in the eleventh century, but pro- 
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- The number of sects has, doubtless, been increased by the dis- 
use of the Védas, the only source from which the Hindi religion 
could be obtained in purity. The use of those scriptures was 
confined to the three twice-born classes, of which two are now 
regarded as extinct, and the remaining one is greatly fallen of 
from its original duties. It may have been owing to these ci: 
cumstances that the old ritual was disused, and a new one has 
since sprung up, suited to the changes which have arisen in 
religious opinion. 

It is embodied in a comparatively modern collection of hymns, 
prayers, and incantations, which, mixed with portions of the 
Védas, furnishes now what may be called the Hind@ service." 
It is exhibited by Mr. Colebrooke, in three separate essays, in 
the fifth and seventh volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 

The difference between the spirit of this ritual and that of 
which we catch occasional views in Menu is less than might 
have been expected. The long instructions for the forms of 
ablution, meditation on the gayatri, &c., are consistent with the 
religion of the Védas, and might have existed in Menu’s time, 
though he had no occasion to mention them. The objects of 
adoration are in a great measure the same, being deities of the 
elements and powers of nature. The mention of Crishna is, of 
course, an innovation ; but it occurs seldom. 

Among other new practices are meditations on Brahmi, 
Vishnu, and Siva, in their corporeal form; and, above all, the 
frequent mention of Vishnu with the introduction of the text, 
‘Thrice did Vishnu step,” &c., a passage in the Védas, which 
seems to imply an allusion to the fifth incarnation,“ and, per- 
haps, owes the frequent introduction of it to the paucity of such 
acknowledgments. Mr. Colebrooke avowedly confines himself 
to the five sacraments which existed in Menu’s time; but there 
is a new sort of worship never alluded to in the Institutes, | 
which now forms one of the principal duties of every Hindi. | 
This is the worship of images, before whom many prostrations 
and other acts of adoration must daily be performed, accon- 
panied with burning incense, offerings of flowers and fruits, and 
sometimes of dressed victuals. Many idols are also attired by 
their votaries, and decorated with jewels and other ornaments, 
and are treated in all respects as if they were human beings. 





fessing to exhibit the tenets of the dif- ** See page 99. [The Scholiast ex- 

ferent sects at the time of Sancara Acharya, plains these ‘three steps” of Vishnu as 

who lived in the eighth century.—Profes- _ referring to the sun at his rising, culmina- 

sor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol.xvi.p.14. tion, and setting, or to terrestrial fire, 
* Ward's Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 362. lightning, and the sun.—Eb. ] 
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The Hindu ceremonies are numerous, but far from impressive ; 
ind their liturgy, judging from the specimen afforded by Mr. 
Jolebrooke, though not without a few fine passages, is in gene- 
al tedious and insipid. Each man goes through his daily 
levotions alone, in his own house, or at any temple, stream, or 
ol, that suits him; so that the want of mterest in his ad- 
tresses to the divinity is not compensated by the effect of sym- 
mthy in others. Although the service (as it may be termed) 
s changed, the occasions for using it remain the same as those 
ormerly enumerated from Menu. The same ceremonies must 
ve performed from conception to the grave; and the same 
egular course of prayers, sacrifices, and oblations must be gone 
hrough every day. More liberty, however, is taken in short- 
ming them than was recognised in Menu’s code, however it 
night have been in the practice of his age. 

A strict Bramin, performing his full ceremonies, would still 
6 occupied for not less than four hours in the day. But even 
| Bramin, if engaged in worldly affairs, may perform all his 
eligious duties within half an hour; and a man of the lower 
lasses contents himself by repeating the name of his patron 
leity while he bathes.” 

The increase of sects is both the cause and consequence of 
wemtency the ascendency of the monastic orders. Each of these 
corre. is in general devoted to some particular divinity, and 
ts importance is founded on the veneration in which its patron 
s held. They therefore inculcate faith in that divinity as the 
neans of attaining all wishes and covering all sins; and, in 
vddition to this, they claim for themselves through life an im- 
wicit submission from their followers, such as the Bramin 
eligious instructor in Menu required from his pupil during his 
yeriod of probation alone. 

To this is to be ascribed the encroachments which those orders 
1ave made on the spiritual authority of the Bramins, and the 
eelings of rivalry and hostility with which the two classes re- 
yard each other. 

The Bramins, on their part, have not failed to profit by the 
»xample of the Gosayens, having taken on themselves the con- 
luct of sects in the same manner as their rivals. Of the eighty- 
four Gurus (or spiritual chiefs) of the sect of Ramanuja, for 
instance, seventy-nine are secular Bramins.‘ 

The power of these heads of sects is one of the most remark- 
sble innovations in the Hindt system. Many of them in the 


46 Ward on the Hindoos. 
“ Buchanan’s Journey, vol. i. p. 144; vol. ii. p. 74, 75. 
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south (especially those of regular orders) have large establish- 
ments, supported by grants of land and contributions from ther 
flock. Their income is chiefly spent in charity, but they main- 
tain a good deal of state, especially on their circuits, where they 
are accompanied by elephants, flags, &c., like temporal digni- 
taries, are followed by crowds of disciples, and are received with 
honour by all princes whose countries they enter. Their fane- 
tion is, indeed, an important one, being no less than an in- 
spection of the state of morals and cast, involving the duties 
and powers of a censor.“’ 


Religion of the Bauddhas and Jainas. 


There are two other religions, which, although distinct from 
that of the Hindus, appear to belong to the same stock, and 
which seem to have shared with it in the veneration of the 
people of India, before the introduction of an entirely foreign 
faith by the Mahometans. 

These are the religions of the Bauddhas (or worshippers of 
Buddha) and the Jains. 

They both resemble the Bramin doctrines in their character 
of quietism, in their tenderness of animal life, and in the belief 
of repeated transmigrations, of various hells for the purification 
of the wicked, and heavens for the solace of the good. The 
great object of all three is, the ultimate attainment of a state 
of perfect apathy, which, in our eyes, seems little different from 
annihilation ; and: the means employed in all are, the practice 
of mortification and of abstraction from the cares and feelings 
of humanity. 

The differences from the Hindi belief are no less striking 
than the points of resemblance, and are most so in the religion 
of the Bauddhas. | 

The most ancient of the Bauddha sects entirely denies the 
The Bana. lCing of God: and some of those which admit the 
dhas.or existence of God refuse to acknowledge him as the 

creator or ruler of the universe. 

According to the ancient atheistical sect, nothing exists but 
matter, which is eternal. The power of organization is inherent 
in matter; and although the universe perishes from time to 
time, this quality restores it after a period, and carries it on 
towards new decay and regeneration, without the guidance of 
any external agent. 

The highest rank in the scale of existence is held by certain 


** Buchanan’s Journey, vol. i. p. 21, and other places. 
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called Buddhas, who have raised themselves by their 
tions and austerities, during a long series of transmigra- 
| this and former worlds, to the state of perfect inactivity 
thy, which is regarded as the great object of desire. 

. this atheistical school includes intelligence and design 
the properties inherent in every particle of matter; and 
r sect “* endeavours to explain those qualities more in- 
ly by uniting them in one, and, perhaps, combining them 
msciousness, 80 as to give them a sort of personality ; 
‘being formed by this combination remains in a state of 
ial repose, his qualities operating on the other portions of 
without exertion or volition on his part. 

next approach to theism, and generally included in that 
is the opinion that there is a Supreme Being,* eternal, 
rial, intelligent, and also endued with free-will and 
qualities; but remaining, as in the last-mentioned 
, in a state of perpetual repose. With one division of 
rho believe in such a Divinity, he is the sole eternal and 
sting principle ; but another division associates matter 
mas a separate deity, and supposes a being formed by 
ion of the other two to be the real originator of the 
e. 

the action of the Divinity is not, in any theory, carried 
producing by his will the emanation of five (or some say 
Buddhas from his own essence ;° and from these Bud- 
roceed, in like manner, five (or seven) other beings called 
atwas, each of whom, in his turn, is charged with the 
n of a world. 

so essential is quiescence to felicity and perfection, 
ng to Buddhist notions, that even the Bodhisatwas are 
i as much as possible from the task of maintaining their 
pations. Some speculators, probably, conceive that each 
utes the universe according to laws which enable it to 
in itself; others suppose inferior agents created for the 
2; and, according to one doctrine, the Bodhisatwa of 
isting world produced the well-known Hind4 triad, on 
he devolved his functions of creating, preserving, and 
ring. 


jnikas. These are called the five dhyani 
od di Buddha, or supreme in- Budd is, or Buddhas of contemplation. 
. [Rather “primordial Buddha.” We exist in the period of the fourth 


rine of an Adi Buddha seems to . Bodhisatwa Avalokiteéwara, the emana- 
¢ of the original system of Bud- tion of the fourth Buddha Amitabha.— 
t to have arisen inNepal Bur- Eb.] 

idhieme Indien, i. p. 119.—Eb.] 
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There are different opinions regarding the Buddhas, who have 
risen to that rank by transmigrations.*! Some think with the . 
atheistical school that they are separate productions of nator, 
like other men, and retain an independent existence after 
arriving at the much-desired state of rest ; while the other sects 
allege that they are emanations from the Supreme Being, 
through some of the other Buddhas or Bodhisatwas, and are 
ultimately rewarded by absorption into the divine essence. * 

There have been many of these human Buddhas in this and 
former worlds ;°? but the seven last are particularly noticed, 
and above all the last, whose name was Gétama or Sdkya, who 
revealed the present religion, and established the rules of wor- 
ship and morality ; and who, although long since passed intos 
higher state of existence, is considered as the religious head of. 
the world, and will continue so until he has completed his 
allotted period of five thousand years. 

Beneath this class of Buddhas are an infinite number of 
different degrees, apparently consisting of mere men who hare 
made approaches towards the higher stages of perfection by the 
sanctity of their lives. 

Besides the chain of Buddhas, there are innumerable other 
celestial and terrestrial beings, some original, and others trans- 
ferred, unchanged, from the Hindi Pantheon.” 

The Buddhists of different countries differ in many partict- 
lars from each other. Those of Nepal seem most imbued with 
the Hindi superstitions, though even in China the general cha 
racter of the religion is clearly Indian. 

The theistical sect seems to prevail in Nepél,“ and the 
atheistical to subsist in perfection in Ceylon. 

In China, M. Abel Remusat considers the atheistical to be 
the vulgar doctrine, and the theistical to be the esoteric. 


Society of Calcutta; those of M. Joinvil 
and Major Mahoney in vol. vii. of th 
Astatic Researches; together with Professt 
Wilson’s observations in his history o 
Cashmir (Astatic Researches, vol. xvi.), a0 
in his account of the Jains (vol. xvii.); and 











5! [These are called Manushi Buddhas. 
—Ep. 

” ‘de. Hodgson ( Asiatic Researches, vol. 
Xvi. p. 446) gives a list of 130 Buddhas of 
the first order. 

§§ The above account ef the Bauddha 


tenets is chiefly taken from the complete 
and distinct view of that religion given by 
Mr. Hodgson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. 
pp. 435-445 ; but I have also consulted his 
“ Proofs,” &c., and his other papers in the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London, and in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta; as well as those of M,. 
Abel Remusat, in the Journal des Savans 
for a.p. 1831, and in the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique for the same year; those of M. 

Csoma de Kérés, Journal of the Asiatic 


likewise the answers of Banddha in 
Upham’s Sacred and Historical Books d 
Ceylon, vol. iii. 

Mr. Hodgson. 

»* See answers to questions in Upham, 
vol. ii. I presume these answers may bt 
depended on, whatever may be the cast 
oe historical writings in the sam 
wor 


fe Journal des Savans for Novenbe, 
1831, 
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The Bauddhas differ in many other respects from the Bra- 
mins; they deny the authority of the Védas and Puranas; they 
have no cast; even the priests are taken from all classes of the 
community, and bear much greater resemblance to European 
monks than to any of the Hindi ministers of religion. They 
live in monasteries, wear a uniform yellow dress, go with their 
feet bare and their heads and beards shaved, and perform a 
constant succession of regular service at their chapel in a body; 
and, in their processions, their chaunting, their incense, and 
their candles, bear a strong resemblance to the ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church.’ They have nothing of the freedom of 
the Hindi monastic orders; they are strictly bound to celibacy, 
and renounce most of the pleasures of sense ;** they eat together 
in one hall; sleep sitting in a prescribed posture, and seem 
never allowed to leave the monastery, except once a-week, when 
they march in a body to bathe,® and for part of every day, 
when they go to beg for the community, or rather to receive 
alms, for they are not permitted to ask for anything. The 
monks, however, only perform service in the temples attached 
to their own monasteries, and to them the laity do not seem to 
be admitted, but pay their own devotions at other temples, out 
of the limits of the convents. 

Nunneries for women seem also, at one time, to have been 
general. 

The Bauddha religionists carry their respect for animal life 
much further than the Bramins: their priests do not eat after 
noon, nor drink after dark, for fear of swallowing minute in- 
sects ; and they carry a brush on all occasions, with which they 
carefully sweep every place before they sit down, lest they should 
inadvertently crush any living creature. Some even tie a thin 
cloth over their mouths to prevent their drawing in small insects 
with their breath.*' They differ from the Bramins in their 
want of respect for fire, and in their veneration for relics of 
their holy men; a feeling unknown to the Hindts. Over these 
relics (a few hairs, a bone, or a tooth) they erect those solid 
cupolas, or bell-shaped monuments, which are often of stu- 
pendous size, and which are so great a characteristic of their 


religion. 


7 Mr. Davis, Transactions of the Royal * Captain Mahoney, Asiatic Researches, 
Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 491; Turner's vol. vii. p. 42; and Mr. Knox, 7ransac- 


Tihet. tions of the Royal Asiatie Society, vol. iii, 
® Tyansactions of the Royal Asiatic p. 277. 
Society, vol. iii. p. 273. * The laity eat animal food without 


* Mr. Davis, Transactions of the Royal _ restraint; even the priests may eat. it, if 
Anmatic Society, vol. ii. p. 495; and Knox, no animal is killed on their account, 
Ibid. vol. ni. p. 277. ‘ 

1 
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The Buddhas are represented standing upright, but more 
generally seated cross-legged, erect, but in an attitude of deep 
meditation, with a placid countenance, and always with curled 
hair. 

Besides the temples and monuments, in countries where the 
Bauddhas still subsist, there are many magnificent remains of 
them in India. 

The most striking of these are cave temples, in the Peninsuls, 
Part of the wonderful excavations of Elléra are of this descrip- 
tion; but the finest is at Carla, between Pina and Bombsy, 
which, from its great length and height, the colonnades whick 
run along the sides hike aisles, and the vaulted and ribbed roof, 
strongly recalls the idea of a Gothic church. 

The Bauddhas have a very extensive body of literature, all on 
the Bramin model, and all originally from India.® It is now 
preserved in the local dialects of various countries, in many of 
which the long-established art of printing has contributed much 
to the diffusion of books. 

Pali, or the local dialect of Magadha (one of the ancient 
kingdoms on the Ganges, in which Saékya or Gétama flourished), 
seems to be the language generally used in the religiou 
writings of the Bauddhas, although its claim to be their sacred 
language is disputed in favour of Sanscrit and of other local 
dialects springing from that root.“ 

The Jains hold an intermediate place between the 
followers of Buddha and Brahma.* 

They agree with the Bauddhas in denying the existence, or at 
least the activity and providence, of God; in believing the 
eternity of matter; in the worship of deified saints; in ther 
scrupulous care of animal life, and all the precautions which it 
leads to; in their having no hereditary priesthood; in dit 
claiming the divine authority of the Védas; and in having m 
sacrifices, and no respect for fire. 


The Jainas 
or Jains. 


*? The distinetions between the Baud- 
dhas and Hindas are mostly from an essay 
by Mr. Erskine, Bombay Transactions, 
vol. it. p. 503, &e. 

* Mr. Hodgson, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
xvi. p. 433; Dr. Buchanan, Ibid. vol. vi. 
pp. 194, 225, and other places. (The saered 
books are divided into three classes, the 
Sutras or discourses of Buddha, the vinaya 
or ethics, and the abhidhurma or meta- 
physics.—Ep. | 

« (‘*We may consider it established 
upon the most probable evidence that the 
chicf Sanskrit authorities of the Buddhists 


still in our possession (i.e. those found 
Nepal) were written, at the latest, from s 
century and a half before. to as med 
after, the era of Christianity. . . . The 
principal Pali works of the south 9 
Ceylon and Ava) date only from the 
century after Christ.”—Professor Wilsoa, 
J.R.A.S., xvi. p. 230. Cf. Burnouf, Bus- 
dhisme Indien, 1. 10.—Ep. 

“ The characteristics of the Jains, 9 
compared with the Bauddhas and Br- 
mins, are mostly taken from Mr. Erskine, 
Bombay Transactions, vol. iii. p. 506. 
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They agree with the Bauddhas also in considering a state of 
mpassive abstraction as supreme felicity, and in all the doc- 
xines which they hold in common with the Hindis. 

They agree with the Hindus‘in other points ; such as division 
f cast. This exists in full force in the south and west of India; 
ind can only be said to be dormant in the north-east; for, 
hough the Jains there do not acknowledge the four classes of 
ihe Hindis, yet a Jain converted to the Hindi religion takes 
1is place in one of the casts; from which he must all along 
save retained the proofs of his descent; and the Jains them- 
elves have numerous divisions of their own, the members of 
vhich are as strict in avoiding intermarriages and other inter- 
jourse as the four classes of the Hindts.® 

Though they reject the scriptural character of the Védas, 
hey allow them great authority in all points not at variance 
rith their religion. The principal objections to them are drawn 
rom the bloody sacrifices which they enjoin, and the loss of 
nimal life which burnt-offerings are liable (though unde- 
ignedly) to occasion.” 

They admit the whole of the Hindt gods and worship some 
f them; though they consider them as entirely subordinate to 
heir own saints, who are therefore the proper objects of adora- 


ion. 
Besides these points conimon to the Bramins or Bauddhas, 
hey hold some opinions peculiar to themselves. The chief 
bjects of their worship are a limited number of saints, who 
iave raised themselves by austerities to a superiority over the 
‘oda, and who exactly resemble those of the Bauddhas in 
ppearance and general character, but are entirely distinct from 
hem in their names and individual histories. They are called 
‘rthankaras: there are twenty-four for the present age, but 
wenty-four also for the past, and twenty-four for the future. 
Those most worshipped are, in some places, Rishabha,® the 
ret of the present Tirthankaras; but every where Parswanath, 
nd Mahavira, the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of the 
umber.’° As all but the two last bear a fabulous character in 
xeir dimensions and length of life, it has been conjectured, 
“@ De la Maine, Transactions of the called Arhats, or “entitled to the homage 
syal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p.413; Cole- of gods and men,” and Jinas, or “victors 


woke, Ibid. p. 549; Buchanan, Ibid. overhuman passions and infirmity.” From 
». $31, 532; Wilson, "Asiatic Researches, the last title comes “ Jaina.’ ’—Ep.]} 


i xvii. p. 2389. © Major de la Maine, Transactions of 
© Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii. the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 424. 
248. 7 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 


@ | Tirthankara means “onewho crosses vol. xvii. p. 248, 
ve ocean of existence.” They are also 
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with great appearance of truth, that these two are the real 
founders of the religion. All remain alike in the usual state of 
apathetic beatitude, and take no > share in the government of 
the world.”! 

Some changes are made by the Je ains in the rank and circun- 
stances of the Hindi gods. They give no preference to the 
greater gods of the Hindts; and they have increased the 
number of gods, and added to the absurdities of the system: 
thus they have sixty-four Indras, and twenty-two Dévis.” 

They have no veneration for relics, and no monastic establish- 
ments. Their priests are called Jatis;7 they are of all cast, 
and their dress, though distinguishable from that of the Bra- 
mins, bears some resemblance to it. They wear very large, 
losse, white mantles, with their heads bare, and their hair and 
beard clipped ; and carry a black rod and a brush for sweeping 
away animals. They subsist by alms. They never bathe, per- 
haps in opposition to the incessant ablutions of the Bramins. 

The Jain temples are generally very large and handsome; 
often flat-roofed, and like private houses, with courts and 
colonnades; but sometimes resembling Hindi temples, and 
sometimes circular and surrounded by colossal statues of the 
Tirthankaras.”* The walls are painted with their peculiar 
legends, mixed, perhaps, with those of the Hindus. Besides 
images, they have marble altars, with the figures of saints m 
relief, and with impressions of the footsteps of holy men; 8 
memorial which they have in common with the Bauddhas. 

By far the finest specimen of Jain temples of the Hindu form 

are the noble remains in white marble on the mountain of Abi, 
to the north of Guzerat. There are Jain caves also, on a great 
scale, at Elléra, Nassik, and other places; and there is, near 
Chinraipatan, in the Mysore, a statue of one of the Tirthar- 
karas, cut out of a rock, which has been guessed at different 
heights, from 54 to 70 feet. 

The Jains have a considerable body of learning, resembling 
that of the Bramins, but far surpassing even the extravagance 


7 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 


Sravakas. They are sometimes collected 
vol. xvii. p. 270. 


in maths, called by them posd/as, and eve® 


72 Major de la Maine, Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 422. 

73 (“The Jains are divided into religious 
und lay orders, Yatis and Sravukas. The 
reader in a Jain temple is a Yati; but the 
ministrant priest, the attendant on the 
images, the receiver of offerings, and con- 
ductor of all usual ceremonies, is a Brah- 
man. The Yatis lead a religious life, 
subsisting on the alms supplied by the 


when abroad in the world they acknow- 
ledge a sort of obedience to the head of 
the posala of which they were once men- 
bers.”"— Wilson, Asiatic Researches, xvi 
—Ep. 

a ‘there i is a magnificent one of this 
description near Ahmedabad, built under 
ground, and said to have been designed for 
concealed worship during the persecution 
by the Hindts. 
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f the Braminical chronology and geography; increasing to 
hundreds of millions what was already sufficiently absurd at 
millions. Their sacred language is Magadhi or Pali. 

A question has arisen, which of the three religions GQ .,parstive 
above described was first established in India. reopen jo i 
It resolves itself into a discussion of the claims of sicnsand 

those of Buddha and Brahma.” Admitting the Brahms. 
common origin of the two systems, which the similarity of the . 
fandamental tenets would appear to prove, the weight of the 
arguments adduced appears to lean to the side of the Bramins ; 
and an additional reason may peshaps be drawn from the im- 
probability that the Bauddha system could ever have been an 
original one. 

A man as yet unacquainted with religious feelings would 
imbibe his first notions of a God from the perception of powers 
superior to his own. Even if the idea of a quiescent Divinity 
could enter his mind, he would have no motive to adore it, but 
would rather endeavour to propitiate the sun on which he de- 
pended for warmth, or the heavens, which terrified him with 
their thunders. Still less would he commence by the worship 
of saints; for sanctity is only conformity to religious notions 
already established ; and a religion must have obtained a strong 
hold on a people before they would be disposed to deify their 
fellows for a strict adherence to its injunctions; especially if 
they neither supposed them to govern the world, nor to mediate 
with ita ruler. 

The Hindi religion presents a more natural course. It rose 
from the worship of the powers of nature to theism, and then 
declined into scepticism with the learned, and man worship with 
the vulgar. 

The doctrines of the Sankhya school of philosophers seem re- 
flected in the atheism of the Bauddha;”* while the hero worship 
of the common Hindus, and their extravagant veneration for 


™ Zhe arguments on both sides are 
rammed up with great clearness and im- 
partiality by Mr. Erskine, in the Bombay 
Transactions, vol. iii. pp. 495-503. Even 
the summary is too long to be inserted in 


© (“La doctrine de Cakya se place en 
opposition au Brihmanisme, comme une 
morale sans Dieu et comme un athéisme 
mans Nature. Ce qu'il nie, c'est le Dieu 
Kernel des BrAhmanes, et la Nature éter- 
pelle des SAnkhyas; co qu'il admet, c’est 
la multiplicité et l'individualité des Ames 
bumaines, des SAnkhyas, et la transmi- 


gration des Brdhmanes. Ce qu'il veut 
atteindre, c’est la délivrance ou !'affran- 
chissement de l’esprit, ainsi que le vouluit 
tout le monde dans I'Inde. Mais il n’af- 
franchit pas l’esprit comme faisaient les 
SAankhyas en le détachant pour jamais de 
la Nature, ni comme faisuient Jes Brah- 
manes en le replongeant au sein du Brahma 
éternel et absolu; il anéantit les condi- 
tions de son existence relative en la pré- 
cipitant duns le vide, c’est-a-dire, selon 
toute apparence, en l'anéantissement.”— 
Burnouf, Buddhisme Ind., i. 621.—Ep.] 
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religious ascetics, are much akin to the deification of saints 
among the Buddhas. We are led, therefore, to suppose the 
Bramin faith to have originated in early times, and that of 
Buddha to have branched off from it at a period when its 
orthodox tenets had reached their highest perfection, if not 
shown a tendency to decline. 

The historical information regarding these religions tends to 
the same conclusion. The Védas are supposed to have been 
arranged in their present form about the fourteenth century 
before Christ, and the religion they teach must have made con- 
siderable previous progress ; while scarcely one even of its mos 
zealous advocates has claimed for that of Buddha a higher ant- 
quity than the tenth or eleventh century before Christ, and the 
best authenticated accounts limit it to the sixth. 

All the nations professing the religion of Buddha concur n 
referring its origin to India.” They unite in representing the 
founder to have been Sakya Muni or Gétama, a native of Capila- 
vastu, north of Gérakputr. By one account he was a Cshatriya, 
and by others the son of a king. Even the Hindus confirm 
this account, making him a Cshatriya, and son to a king of the 
solar race. They are not so well agreed about the date of his 
appearance. The Indians and the people of Ava, Siam, and 
Ceylon, fix it near the middle of the sixth century before 
Christ,”* an epoch which is borne out by various particulars in 
the list of kings of Magadha. 

The Cashmirians, on the other hand, place Sakya 1332 years 
before Christ ; the Chinese, Mongols, and Japanese about 1000; 
and of thirteen Tibetian authors referred to in the same Oriental 
Magazine, four give an average of 2,959; and nine of 835;” 
while the great religious work of Tibet, by asserting that the 
general council ® held by Aséca was 110 years after Buddha's 


™ For the Chinese, see De Guignes, 
Mémoires de [ Académie des Inscriptions, 
vol. xl. p. 187, &c.; Abel Remusat, Jour- 
nal des Savans for November, 1831; and 
the summary in the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatigue, vol. vil. pp. 239, 240; and like- 
wise the Essay in the next month, p. 241. 
For the Mongols, see M. Klaproth, Nou- 
veau Journal Asiatique, vol. vii., especially 
p. 182, and the following pages. For 
Ceylon, see Turnour's Mahawanso, with 
which the Scriptures of Ava and Siam are 
identical. (Introduction, p. xxx.) For 
Tibet, see M. Csoma de Kors, Journal of 
the Asiatic Suciety of Calcutta, vol. i. p. 1. 

78 See Turnour's Mukdwanso; Chrono- 
logical Table from Crawford's Embassy to 


Ava (given in Princep’s Useful Tabla, 
p. 132); see also Useful Tables, pp. 77, 
78 


7 See their various dates in the Org 
Magazine, vol. iv. pp. 106, 107; and 
Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 92. 

* (Three general councils play an im- 
portant part in Buddhist legend. The 
Buddhists of Tibet und Ceylon agree 
fixing the first as held immediately after 
Buddha’s death; but they differ as to the 
others. The Tibetans fix the second 110° 
years afterwards in the reign of Asoka, 
King of Pataliputra; and the third more 
than 400 years after Buddhu’s death, under 
Kanishka (the Kanerki of the coins). The 
Ceylonese fix the second under Kalasoka 
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ings down that event to less than 400 years before 
Aséca will bel shown, on incontestable evidence, to 
less than 300 years before our era.*? 

inese author also differs from the rest, fixing 688 
re Christ ;* and the Chinese and Japanese tables, 
ke the period of Sakya’s eminence 999 years before 
‘that it occurred during the reign of Ajata Satru, 
xe in the list of Magadha kings shows him to have 
e sixth century before Christ. 

iscrepancies are too numerous to be removed by the 
a that they refer to an earlier and a later Buddha; 
xpedient is also precluded by the identity of the name, 
l of every circumstance in the lives of the persons to 
a different dates are assigned. We must, therefore, 
nounce the Indian Bauddhas to be ignorant of the 
religion which arose among themselves, and at the 
must derange the best established part of the Hindi 
r; or admit that an error must have occurred in 
t Tibet, through which places it crept into the more 
untries, when they received the religion of Buddha 
uries after the death of its founder. As the latter 
ouch the most probable explanation, we may safely 
th of Buddha about 550 B.c.™ 

dian origin of the Bauddhas would appear, inde- 
of direct evidence, from the facts that their theology, 
, philosophy, geography, chronology, &c., are almost 
the Hindi family; and all the terms used in those 
re Sanscrit. Even Buddha (intelligence), and Adi 
ipreme intelligence), are well-known Sanscrit words.** 
» no precise information regarding the early progress 
gion. It was triumphant in Hindostan in the reign 
bout the middle of the third century before Christ.* 
‘oduced by his missionaries into Ceylon in the end of 
entury.®’ 

bly spread at an early period into Tartary and Tibet, 
yt introduced into China until a.p. 65, when it was 


or Buddha, and tho third * (Buddha means “wise,” and Adi 
st Adoka 235 years after Buddha “the primordial wise or Buddha.” 
j —Ep.] 

f the Asiatic Socicty of Cal- 8 See Turnour’s Mahdwansao, and trans- 
6 lations of contemporary inscriptions in 


iii. Ch. iii. the Journal of the Asiatic Soctety of Cal- 
pa, Mémoires de [ Académie _cutia for February, 1838. 
s, vol. xl. p. 195. *’ In 307 B.c. Turnour’s Makdwanso, 


x Miller prefers 477 3c. Introduction, p. xxix., and other places. 
it Sansk. Lit., p.298.—Enp.] 
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brought direct from India, and was not fully established till 
A.D. 310.° 

The progress of its decline in its original seat is recorded by 
a Chinese traveller, who visited India on a religious expedition 
in the first years of the fifth century after Christ.°° He found 
Buddhism flourishing in the tract between China and India, 
but declining in the Panjab, and languishing in the last stage 
of decay in the countries on the Ganges and Jumna. Capila, 
the birthplace of Buddha, was ruined and deserted,—“‘ a wilder- 
ness untenanted by man.” His religion was in full vigour in 
Ceylon, but had not yet been introduced into Java, which island 
was visited by the pilgrim on his return by sea to China. 

The religion of Buddha afterwards recovered its importance 
in some parts of India. Its adherents were refuted, persecuted, 
and probably chased from the Deckan, by Sancara Acharya, in 
the eighth or ninth century, if not by Cumarila at an earlier 
period; but they appear to have possessed sovereignty in Hin- 
dostan in the eighth century, and even to have been the pre- 
vailing sect at Benares as late as the eleventh century, and in 
the north of Guzerat as late as the twelfth century of our era.” 

They do not now exist in the plains of India, but their reli- 
gion is the established one in Ceylon, and in some of the moun- 
tainous countries to the north-east of the provinces on the 
Ganges. Buddhism is also the faith of the Burman Empire, of 
Tibet, of Siam, and all the countries between India and China. 
It is very general in the latter country, and extends over a great 
part of Chinese and Russian Tartary ; so that it has been said, 
with apparent truth, to be professed by a greater portion of the 
human race than any other religion. 

The Jains appear to have originated in the sixth or seventh 
century of our era; to have become conspicuous in the eighth 
or ninth century ; got to the highest prosperity in the eleventh, 
and declined after the twelfth.°? Their principal seats seem to 
have been in the southern parts of the peninsula, and in 
Guzerat and at the west of Hindostan. They seem never to 
have had much success in the provinces on the Ganges. 

They appear to have undergone several persecutions by the 
Bramins, in the south of India, at least.** 


*® De Guignes, Mémoires de [Académie 
des Inscriptions, vol.xl. pp. 251, 252; and 
Histoircs des Huns, vol. i. part ii. pp. 235, 
236. 

es St of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
No. IX. p. 108, &c., » particularly p. 139. 
[On these Chinese Buddhist travellers, see 
additional Appendix.—En. ] 


* Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xvii. p. 282. 

*! Mr. Erskine, Bombay Transactions, 
vol. ili. p. 533, with Major Kennedy’ 8 note. 

92 Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xvil. p. 283. 

*> Buchanan, vol. i. p. 81. 
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The Jains are still very numerous, especially in Guzerdt, the 
Rajput country, and Canara; they are generally an opulent and 
mercantile class ; many of them are bankers, and possess a large 
proportion of the commercial wealth of India. 


CHAPTER V. 
PRESENT STATE OF PHILOSOPHY.! 


THE subject of philosophy is not one upon which Menu professes 
to treat. It is, however, incidentally mentioned in his first 
chapter, and it has occupied too great a portion of the attention 
of the Hindis of later days to be omitted in any account of their 
genius and character. 

The first chapter of the Institutes is evidently an exposition of 
the belief of the compiler, and (unlike the laws, which have been 
framed in various ages) probably represents the state of opinion 
as it stood in his time. 

The topics on which it treats—the nature of God and the soul, 
the creation, and other subjects, physical and metaphysical— 
are too slightly touched on to show whether any of the present 
schools of philosophy were then in their present form; but the 
minute points alluded to as already known, and the use of the 
terms still employed, as if quite intelligible to its readers, prove 
that the discussions which have given rise to their different sys- 
tems were already perfectly familiar to the Hindis. 

The present state of the science will be best shown, 
by inquiring into the tenets of those schools. 

There are six ancient schools of philosophy recognised among 
the Hindis. Some of these are avowedly inconsistent with the 
religious doctrines of the Bramins; and others, though per- 
fectly orthodox, advance opinions not stated in the Védas. 

These schools are enumerated in the following order by Mr. 
Colebrooke.? 


Six principal 
achools. 


* Tod's Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 518; Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Astatic Researches, vol. xvii. 
p. 294. See also Buchanan’s Journey, 
vol. iii. pp. 19, 76-84, 131, 410. 

1 (The subject of Hindi philosophy is 
far too wide to be treated in a single chap- 
ter. The reader who desires to study 
it farther is referred to two works pub- 
lished in India by two Christian Brahmans 
— Dialogues on Hind Philosophy, by the 
Rev. K. M. Banerjea (Ca'cutta, 1860), and 


ject. 


Refutation of Hindu Philosophy, by Pun- 
dit Nehemiah Nilkanth Sastri Gore, ori- 
ginally written in Hindu, and translated 
by Dr. Hall (Calcutta, 1862). These 
works (as well as Dr. Ballantyne’s trans- 
lations) contain an immense amount of 
information on this most interesting sub- 
I have only added a few notes tuo 
explain the text.— Ep. ] 

2 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. i. p. 19. 
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1. The prior Mimansa, founded by Jaimani. 

2. The latter Mimansa, or Védanta, attributed to Vyasa. 

3. The Nyaya, or logical school of Gétama. 

4, The Vaiséshika, or atomic school of Canada. 

5. The Sankhya, or atheistical school of Capila. 

6. The Yoga, or theistical school of Patanjali. 

These two last schools agree in many points, and are included 
in the common name of Sankhya. 

This division does not give a complete idea of the present 
state of philosophy. The prior Mimansa, which teaches the art 
of reasoning with the express view of aiding the interpretation 
of the Védas, is, so far, only a school of criticism ; and its object, 
being to ascertain the duties enjoined in those scriptures, is 
purely religious, and gives it no claim to a place among the 
schools of philosophy.? On the other hand, the remaining 
schools have branched into various subdivisions, each of which 
is entitled to be considered as a separate school, and to form an 
addition to the original number. It would be foreign to my 
object to enter on all the distinctions between those philoso- 
phical systems. An outline of the two most contrasted of the 
six principal schools, with a slight notice of the rest, will be 
sufficient to give an idea of the progress made by the nation in 
this department of science. 

The two schools selected for this summary examination are 
the Sankhya and Védanta.‘ The first maintains the eternity of 
matter, and its principal branch denies the being of God. The 
other school derives all things from God, and one sect denies 
the reality of matter. 

All the Indian systems, atheistical as well as theistical, agree 
in their object, which is, to teach the means of obtaining beati- 
tude, or, in other words, exemption from metempsychosis, and 
deliverance from all corporeal encumbrances.°® 


3 [The prior Mimansa, however, inthe _ the ceremonial or exoteric part of the Véda, 


course of its critical investigations, dis- 
cusses various philosophical doctrines. It 
appears to have been originally atheistical, 
the sacrifices and other ceremonies which 
it so zealously upholds being said to pro- 
duce their fruit by an inherent law or fate. 
One of its most curious speculations is the 
doctrine of an eternal sound underlying 
all temporary sounds; this is by some 
identified with Brahma. The grammarians 
have naturally adopted this doctrine, to 
give dignity to their favourite study. The 
title purva or “prior” scems to have no 
reference to priority of time, but to have 
been given, because Jaimini’s school con- 
fined their attention to the Karma Kanda, 


while the “latter” or u¢tara Mimansa 
treated of the higher or esoteric portion 
contained in the Upanishads. But there 
are many reasons for believing that the 
so-called ‘‘ Prior” school was much earlier 
than the Védanta.—Ep. ] 

‘ [For an elaborate account of each see 
Refutation of Hindu Philosophy, sections 
i. 11i.—Ep.] 

* [Thus the Nyaya Aphorisms open with 
the following : ‘‘ misery, successive births, 
activity, defect, ignorance; when any one 
of these is removed, all that precede it go 
with it; and then ensues final emancips- 
tion.” From ignorance comes “ defect,” 
viz. that we desire or hate or are stupidly 
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Sankhya School, Atheistical and Theistical. 


school is divided, as has been mentioned, into two 
es, that of Capila, which is atheistical, and that 5. os ot 
injali, acknowledging God; but both agree in *»owledge. 
owing opinions :*&— 
rerance can only be gained by true and perfect knowledge.’ 
knowledge consists in discriminating the principles, 
tible and imperceptible, of the material world from the 
ve and cognitive principle, which is the immaterial soul.® 
» knowledge is attained by three kinds of evidence, 
lion, inference, and affirmation (or testi-. Means of 
® inowledge 
principles of which a knowledge is thus derived 
mty-five in number,’ viz. : 
fature, the root or plastic origin of all; the universal ma- 
‘ause. It is eternal matter; undiscrete, destitute of parts; 
tive, but not produced; the equilibrium of the three 
es. 
ntelligence; the first production of nature, increate,!! 
+; being itself productive of other principles. 
‘onsciousness, which proceeds from intelligence, and the 
ir function of which is the sense of self-existence, the 
that “I am.” 
8. From consciousness spring five particles, rudiments, 


Principles. 


ns, productive of the five elements.'? 


19. From consciousness 


at; from “defect” arises ‘“ ac- 
riz. that we seek or avoid or ure 
apathetic; and from this mis- 
wtivity” arises merit or demerit, 
cessitutes our passing into some 
1 after death, to reeeive the reward 
iment of our deeds. Thus all the 
and of conscious existence springs 
morance,” as its root; an it is 
of the Hindt 7ijndsd to eradicate 
1 seed.— Ep. } 
Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
static Society, vol. i. p. 31. 
. p. 26. : 
. p. 27. [Nature is imperceptible 
) those numbered 2-24 are per- 
(wyakta) to higher beings, if not 
-Ep 


. p- 28. [The various kinds of 
sources of knowledge (pramana), 
ted in the different schools, form 
wting part of Hindd philosophy. 
» Charvakas or materialists admit 
se-perception (pratyaksha); the 


also spring eleven organs of 


Vaiséshikas add inference (anumdna); the 
Sankhyas testimony (Sabda); the Naiya- 
yikas upamdna or analogy; the Vedantins 
further add presumption (arthdpatti), 
which corresponds to our disjunctive hy- 
pothetical syllogism, and non-perception 
or negative proof (anupalabdhi). Besides 
these proofs of the six orthodox schools, 
other sections increase the number to nine 
by adding equivalence (sambhava), fallible 
a a (astthya), and gesture (cheshtd). 


'° Ibid. pp. 29-31. 

1 The contradiction between the two 
first terms might be explained by sup- 
posing that intelligence, though depending 
on nature for its existence, is co-eternal 
with the principle from which it is derived. 

'? Rather, rudiments of the perceptions 
by which the elements are made known to 
the mind; as sound, the rudiment of ether; 
touch, of air; smell, of earth, &¢. [i.e. 
form of fire and taste of water].— Wilson's 
Sankhya Carika, pp. 17, 119. 
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sense and action. Ten are external; five instruments of the 
senses (the eye, ear, &c.), and five instruments of action (the 
voice, the hands, the feet, &c.). The eleventh organ is internal, 
and is mind, which is equally an organ of sense and of action. 

20 to 24. The five elements are derived from the five par- 
ticles above mentioned (4 to 8). They are ether, air, fire, water, 
and earth. 

25. The last principle is soul, which is neither produced nor 
productive. It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, unalter- 
able, immaterial. 

It is for the contemplation of nature, and for abstraction from 
it, that the union between the soul and nature takes 


Constitution 
of anima! place. By that union creation, consisting in the de- 
beings. velopment of intellect, and the rest of the principles, 


is effected.'* The soul’s wish is fruition, or liberation. For 
either purpose it is invested with a subtile person, composed of 
intellect, consciousness, mind, the organs of sense and action, 
and the five principles of the elements. This person is uncon- 
fined, free from all hinderance, affected by sentiments; but 
incapable of enjoyment, until invested with a grosser frame, 
composed of the elements ; which is the body, and is perishable. 

The subtile person is more durable, and accompanies the soul 
in its transmigrations."4 

The corporeal creation, consisting of souls invested with 
gross bodies, comprises fourteen orders of beings; eight above, 
and five inferior to man. 

The superior orders are composed of the gods and other 
spirits recognised by the Hindiis; the inferior, of animals, 
plants, and inorganic substances.'® 

Besides the grosser corporeal creation, and the subtile or per- 
sonal (all belonging to the material world), the San- 


Intellectual 


creation. 


khya distinguishes an intellectual creation, consisting 


of the affections of the intellect, its sentiments and faculties. 
These are enumerated in four classes, as obstructing, dis- 
abling, contenting, or perfecting the understanding.'® 


13 [It is this peculiar idea of individual 
creation which gives to the Sankhya an 
apparent resemblance to Berkeley’s theory. 
Each soul creates its own world,—the ma- 
terial universe, however, has an existence 
other than that which it possesses from 
its connection with any particular soul, 
inasmuch as Hiranyagarbha, the personi- 
fied sum of existence, may be said to unify 
in his ideal creation the separate sub- 
creations of all inferior beings.— Ep. | 


@ Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 32. 

1° Ibid. p. 33. 

1* The catalogue is very extensive ; for, 
though the principal heads are stated at 
fifty, there appear to be numerous sub- 
divisions. 

The following may serve as a specimen, 
selected from that given by Mr.Colebrooke, 
which is itself very much condensed : 

1, Obstructions of the intellect are— 
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The Sankhya, like all the Indian schools, pays much attention 
to three essential qualities or modifications of nature. These 
are, 1. goodness; 2. passion; 3. darkness. They appear to 
affect all beings, animate and inanimate. Through goodness, 
for instance, fire ascends, and virtue and happiness are pro- 
duced in man; it is passion which causes tempests in the air, 
and vice among mankind ; darkness gives their downward ten- 
dency to earth and water, and in man produces stolidity as 
well as sorrow. 

Eight modes appertaining to intellect are derived from these 
qualities ; on the one hand, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and 
power; and on the other, sin, error, incontinency, and power- 
leasness. Each of these is subdivided: power, for instance, is 
eightfold. 

The opinions which have above been enumerated, as mere 
dogmas of the Sankhya philosophers, are demonstrated and ex- 
plained at great length in their works. Mr. Colebrooke gives 
some specimens of their arguments and discussions ; the fault 
of which, as is usual in such cases, seems to be a disposition to 
ran into over-refinement.'’ 

In endeavouring to find out the scope of the Sankhya system, 
which is somewhat obscured by the artificial form in ,.....) 
which it is presented by its inventors, we are led at ziew of the 
first to think that this school, though atheistical, and, doctrine. 
in the main, material, does not differ very widely from that 
which derives all things from spirit. From nature comes intel- 
ligence ; from intelligence, consciousness ; from consciousness, 
the senses and the subtile principles of the elements; from 
these principles, the grosser elements themselves. From the 
order of this procession it would appear that, although matter 
be eternal, its forms are derived from spirit, and have no 
existence independent of perception. 

But this is not the real doctrine of the school. It is a pro- 
perty inherent in nature to put forth those principles in their 
order; and a property in soul to use them as the means of 
obtaining a knowledge of nature; but these operations, though 
coinciding in their object, are independent in their origin. 
-rror, conceit, passion, hatred, fear. These 4. Perfecting the intellect is of eight 
are severally explained,andcomprisesixty- sorts; three consist in ways of preventing 
two subdivisions. evil, and the remaining five are reasoning, 

2. Disabilities are of twenty-eight sorts, oral instruction, study, amicable inter- — 
arising from defect or injury of organs, &c. course, and purity, internal and exter- 

3. nt, or acquiescence, involves nal. 
nine divisions ; all ap to relate to total 17 Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 


or pertial omission of exertion, to procure Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. pp. 33-37. 
deliverance or beatitude, 
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Nature and the whole multitude of individual souls are eternal; 
and though each soul is united with intellect and the other pro- 
ductions of nature, it exercises no control over their develop- 
meat. Its union, indeed, is not with the general intellect, 
which is the first production of nature, but with an individual 
intellect derived from that primary production.'® 

At birth, each soul is invested with a subtile body,'® which 
again is clad in a grosser body. The connection between soul 
and matter being thus established, the organs communicate the 
sensations occasioned by external nature: mind combines them: 
consciousness gives them a reference to the individual : intellect 
draws inferences, and attains to knowledge not within the reach 
of the senses :*° soul stands by as a spectator, and not an actor; 
perceiving all, but affected by nothing; as a mirror which re- 
ceives all images, without itself undergoing any change.” 
When the soul has completely seen and understood nature, its 
task is performed: it is released, and the connection between 
nature and that individual soul is dissolved. Nature (to use an 
illustration from the text-book) exhibits herself like an actress: 
she desists when she has been perfectly seen; and the soul 
attains to the great object of liberation. 

Thus it appears that the soul takes no part in the operations 
of nature, and is necessary to none of them: sensation, con- 
sciousness, reasoning, judgment, would all go on equally if it 
were away.”?_ Again: it is for the purpose of the liberation of 
the soul that all these operations are performed; yet the soul 
was free at first, and remains unchanged at the end. The 
whole phenomena of mind and matter have therefore been 
without a purpose. In each view, the soul is entirely super- 


18 (Every individual soul has from 
eternity been continually in connection 
with Nature, and repeated creations have 
resulted from this connection. Nature is 
suid to be enlightened by ita proximity to 
Soul, and Soul by its proximity becomes 
a witness of Nature, as acolourless crys- 
tal becomes red by proximity to a red 
rose.— Ep. | 

1° Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 40. 

70 Thid. pp. 31, 38. [The general out- 
line of the series of functions involved 
in an act of perception is illustrated in 
two ways by the native writers: ‘Thus 
the ear hears the twang of a bowstring ; 
mind reflects that this must be for the 
flight of an arrow; individuality says, it 
is aimed at me; and intellect determines 
that I must. run away.” And again: “As 
the headmen of a village collect the taxes 


from the villagers and pay them to the 
governor of the district; as the local 
governor pays the amount to the minister, 
and the minister receives it for the use 
of the king; so mind, having received 
ideas from the external organs, transfers 
them to individuality, and this delivers 
them to intellect, which is the general 
superintendent, and takes charge of them 
for the use of the sovereign, Soul.”— 
Wilson’s Sankhya Kar., pp. 107, 117. 

21 Mr. Colebrooke, Transuctions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 42. 

2" (In the Sankhya system, “cognition” 
means two quite distinct things, viz. the 
apprehension of objects, which is trans- 
tory and belongs to intellect, &c., and the 
eternal cognition, which belongs to the 
eoul and has no relation to any objects. 
See Rational Refutation, p. 64.—Eb.] 
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fous; and we are tempted to surmise that its existence and 
liberation have been admitted, in terms, by Capila, as the gods 
were by Epicurus, to avoid shocking the prejudices of his 
countrymen by a direct denial of their religion. 

The tenets hitherto explained are common to both schools; 
but Capila, admitting, as has been seen, the separate Separate doc- 
existence of souls, and allowing that intellect is em- atheistical* 
ployed in the evolution of matter, which answers to branches” 
creation, denies that there is any Supreme Being, either 
material or spiritual, by whose volition the universe was pro- 
duced.** 

Patanjali, on the other hand, asserts that, distinct from other 
souls, there is a soul or spirit unaffected by the ills with which 
the others are beset; unconcerned with good or bad deeds or 
their congequences, and with fancies or passing thoughts; 
omniscient, infinite, unlimited by time. This being is God, the 
Supreme Ruler.* 

The practice of the two sects takes its colour from these 
peculiar opinions. The object of all knowledge with both is 
liberation from matter; and it is by contemplation that the 
great work is to be accomplished. 

To this the theistical sects add devotion; and the subjects of 
their meditation are suggested by this sentiment. While the 
followers of the other sect are occupied in abstruse reasonings 
on the nature of mind and matter, the deistical Sankhya spends 
his time in devotional exercises, or gives himself up to mental 
abstraction. The mystical and fanatical spirit thus engendered 
appears in other shapes, and has influenced this branch of the 
S4nkhya in a manner which has ultimately tended to degrade 
its character. 

The work of Patanjali, which is the text-book of the theistical 
sect, contains full directions for bodily and mental exercises, 
consisting of intensely profound meditation on certain topics, 
accompanied by suppression of the breath, and restraint of the 
senses, while steadily maintaining prescribed positions. By 
such exercises, the adept acquires the knowledge of everything 
past and future, hidden or remote: he divines the thoughts of 
others, gains the strength of an elephant, the courage of a lion, 
and the swiftness of the wind; flies in air, floats in water; 
dives into the earth; contemplates all worlds at a glance, and 
indulges in the enjoyment of a power that scarcely knows any 
bounds. 


3 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 37. 
* Ibid. 
K 
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To the attainment of these miraculous faculties, some ascetics 
divert the efforts which ought to be confined to the acquisition 
of beatitude ; and others have had recourse to imposture for the 
power to surprise their admirers with wonders which they pos- 
sossed no other means of exhibiting. 
The first description of these aspirants to supernatural powers 
Yogi. are still found among the monastic orders, and the 
second among the lowest classes of the same body; both are 
called Y6gi,—a name assigned to the original sect, from a word 
meaning “ abstracted meditation.” * 


Vedanta, or Uttara Mimansa School. 


The foundation of this school is ascribed to Vyasa, the sup- 
posed compiler of the Védas, who lived about 1400 B.c.; and it 
does not seem improbable that the author of that compilation, 
whoever he was, should have written a treatise on the scope and 
essential doctrines of the compositions which he had brought 
together: but Mr. Colebrooke is of opinion that, in its present 
form, the school is more modern than any of the other five, and 
even than the Jains and Bauddhas; and that the work in which 
its system is first explained could not, therefore, have been 
written earlier ** than the sixth century before Christ. 

Though the system of this school is supported by arguments 
drawn from reason, it professes to be founded on the authority 
of the Védas, and appeals for proofs to texts from those scrip- 
tures. It has given rise to an enormous mass of treatises, with 
commentaries, and commentaries on commentaries, almost all 
written during the last nine centuries. From a selection of 
these expositions, Mr. Colebrooke has formed his account of 
the school; but, owing to the controversial matter introduced, 
as well as to the appeals to texts instead of to human reason, 
it is more confused and obscure than the system of the other 
schools. 

Its principal doctrines are, that “‘God is the omniscient and 
God the sole OMMMipotent cause of the existence, continuance, and 


existence. 


will; he is both the efficient 


* The above account of the Sankhya 
school is chiefly taken from Mr. Cule- 
brooke, Tran$actions of the Royal Astatic 
Society, vol. i. pp. 19-43. A translation 
of the text-book of the followers of Capila 
(the atheistic sect), originally prepared by 
Mr. Colebrooke, has appeared since it was 
first written, uccompanied by a translation 
of a gloss from the Sanscrit, and a very 


dissolution of the universe. 


Creation is an act of his 
and the material cause of the 


valuable commentary by Professor Wilson. 
A more general view of the Sankhys doc- 
trines has also appeared in the Oxford 
Lectures of the last author, pp. 49, 54. I 
have endeavoured to profit by those pub- 
lications in correcting my first account. 
26 Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. pp. 3, 4. 
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world.” At the consummation of all things, all are resolved 
into him. He is the “sole existent” and the “ universal 
soul.”’ 37 

Individual souls are portions of his substance: from him 
they issue like sparks from a flame, and to him they return. 

The soul (as a portion of the Divinity) is “infinite, immortal, 
intelligent, sentient, true.” 

It is capable of activity, though its natural state is repose. 

It is made to act by the Supremg Being, but in conformity 
to its previous resolutions; and those again have been pro- 
duced by a chain of causes extending backward apparently to 
infinity.”* 

The soul is encased in body as in a sheath, or rather a suc- 
cession of sheaths. In the first, the intellect is associated with 
the five senses; in the second, the mind is added; in the third, 
the organs of sense and the vital faculties. These three consti- 
tute the subtile body, which accompanies the soul through all 
its transmigrations. 

The fourth sheath is the gross body.” 

The states of the soul in reference to the body are these :— 
When awake, it is active, and has to do with a real and prac- 
tical creation: in dreams, there is an illusive and unreal 
creation: in profound sleep, it is enfolded, but not blended, in 
the Divine essence: on death, it has quitted the corporeal 
frame.” It then goes to the moon, is clothed in an aqueous 
body, falls in rain, is absorbed by some vegetable, and thence 
through nourishment into an animal embryo.?! 

After finishing its transmigrations, the number of which de- 
pends on its deeds, it receives liberation. 

Liberation is of three sorts: one incorporeal and complete, 
when the soul is absorbed in Brahma; another imperfect, when 
it only reaches the abode of Brahma; and a third far short of 
the others, by which, while yet in life, it acquires many of the 
powers of the Divinity, and its faculties are transcendent for 
enjoyment, but not for action. These two last are attainable 
by sacrifice and devout meditation in prescribed modes. 

The discussions of this school extend to the questions of free 
will, divine grace, efficacy of works, of faith, and many others of 
the most abstracted nature. 

Faith is not mentioned in their early works, and is a tenetof 
the branch of the Védanta school which follows the Bhagavad 


* Transactions of the Royal Asiatio ® Thid. p. 35. 

Socirty, vol. ti. p. 34. * Thid. p. 37. 

* Ibid. p. 22. 3! Ibid. p. 25. 
x 2 
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Gita. The most regular of the school, however, maintain the 
doctrine of divine grace, and restrict free will, as has been 
shown, by an infinite succession of influencing motives, extend- 
ing back through the various worlds in the past eternity of the 
universe. 

It is obvious that this school differs entirely from that first 
mentioned, in denying the eternity of matter, and ascribing the 
existence of the universe to the energy and volition of God. 
But its original teachers, or their Kuropean interpreters, appear 
to disagree as to the manfher in which that existence is pro- 
duced. One party maintains that God created matter out of 
his own essence, and will resume it into his essence at the con- 
summation of all things; and that from matter thus produced, 
he formed the world, and left it to make its own impressions 
on the soul of man. The other party says that God did not 
create matter, nor does matter exist; but that he did, and con- 
tinually does, produce directly on the soul a series of im- 
pressions such as the other party supposes to be produced by 
the material world. One party says that all that exists arises 
from God; the other, that nothing does exist except God. This 
last appears to be the prevailing doctrine among the modem 
Védantis, though probably not of the founders and early fol- 
lowers of the school.?* 

Both parties agree in supposing the impression produced on 
the mind to be regular and systematic, so that the ideal sect 
reasons about cause and effect exactly in the same manner as 
those who believe in the reality of the apparent world. 

Both allow volition to God, and do not conceive that there is 
anything in the nature of matter, or in his own relations, to 
fetter his will. 

Both agree in asserting that the soul was originally part of 
God, and is again to return to him; but neither explains how 
the separation is effected; the idealists, in particular, fail 
entirely in explaining how God can delude a part of himself 
into a belief of its own separate existence, and of its being acted 
on by an external world, when, in fact, it is an integral part of 
the only existing being.* 


32 [The modern school of the Vedanta 
is that founded by Sankara Acharya. It 
rigidly maintains adwaita, i.e. that no- 
thing really exists except, Brahma; all 
elge—matter, souls, even I4wara or the 
personal Divine Being—is the product of 
ignorance, and as unreal as the snake 
which the mistaken traveller fancies in a 
rope. For a thorough examination of this 


een “5 Rational Refutation, section 
iii. —Ep. 

*? On the question rding the ideal 
or material existence of the world (besides 
Mr.Colebrooke’s paper in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. pp. 38, 
39), see that of Colonel Kennedy, in vol, 
lil, p. 414, with the remarks of Sir Gravee 
Haughton. 
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Logical Schools. 


Logic is a favourite study of the Bramins, and an infinity of 
volumes have been produced by them on this subject. Some of 
them have been by eminent authors, and various schools have 
sprung up in consequence; all, however, are supposed to ori- 
ginate in those of Gétama and Canada. The first of these has 
attended to the metaphysics of logic ; the second, to physics, or 
to sensible objects. Though these schools differ in some par- 
ticulars, they generally agree on the points treated on by both, 
and may be considered as parts of one system, each supplying 


the other’s deficiencies. 
The school thus formed has been compared to that of 


Aristotle.* 

It resembles it in its attention to classification, Points of 
method, and arrangement, and it furnishes a rude form to Aristetle. 
of the syllogism, consisting of five propositions, two of which 
are obviously superfluous.* 

In the logic of Canada’s school there is also an enumeration 
of what is translated “ predicaments” (paddrtha), which are 
six :—substance, quality, action, community, particularity, and 
aggregation or intimate relation: ** some add a seventh, pri- 
vation. The three first are among the predicaments of Aristotle, 
the others are not, and seven of Aristotle’s are omitted.®’ 

The subjects treated of in the two Hindi systems are natu- 


* Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the vaded smoke, therefore it has fire.” It is 


ervasion which 


Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 19; Edin- 
burgh Review for July, 1834, p. 363. 
™ As, 1. The hill is fiery (the proposi- 
tion); 
2. For it smokes (the reason); 
3. What smokes is fiery, as a culi- 
nary hearth (the example); 
4. Accordingly, the hill is smok- 
ing (the application) ; 
5. Therefore, it is flery (the con- 
clusion). 
The Hindts had also the regular syllo- 
ism, which seems a very natural step 
the above; but as it was at a later 
perms the improvement might have been 
wed from the Greeks. [Dr. Ballan- 
tyne has pointed out that this is the rhe- 
torical, as opposed to the strictly logical, 
syllogism, or as the Hindus express it, it 
is the inference for the sake of another, 
not fur one’s self. See Prof. Max Miiller's 
ix on Indian logic, subjoined to 
the Laws of Thought, by the Archbishop 
of York. But the usual form of a Hindu 
syllogism is rather composed of two pro- 
positions, “The mountain has fire-per- 


this notion of vyapti or 
forms the peculiarity of the Hindu syllo- 
gism ; and though of course it amounts to 
thesamething as our Western distribution 
and universality, it expresses it in an 
original way. In truth, the true interest 
of the Nyaya lies not in its result, but 
rather in the fact that it is the only logical 
system in the world not derived from 
Aristotle.—Eb.] 

% (Community is our genus or species, 
and is considered to be eternal; particu- 
larity (visesha, whence the name of the 
system) is the eternal individual essence of 
ether, time, space, soul, and mind (which 
last is considered as atomic), and of the 
several atoms of earth, water, fire, and air. 
Intimate relation (or samavaya) is the 
relation which exists between a whole and 
its parts,—a genus or species and its 
individuals,—an action or quality and its 
subject,—and particularity and the eter- 
nal substances mentioned above.—Ep. } 

37 Viz. passion, relation, quantity, when, 
where, situation, and habit. 
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rally often the same as those of Aristotle,—the senses, the 
elements, the soul and its different faculties, time, space, &.; 
but many that are of the first importance in Aristotle’s system 
are omitted by the Hindus and vice versa. The definitions of 
the subjects often differ, and the general arrangement is entirely 
dissimilar. 

One of the most remarkable coincidences is, that all the 
Hindu schools constantly join to the five senses a sixth internal 
sense (which they call mind), which connects the other five, and 
answers exactly to the common, or internal, sense of Aristotle. 

The arrangement of Gétama’s school is much more complete 
General | and comprehensive than that of Canada, and some 
classification . ‘ ; . ; 
according to specimens of it may serve to give an idea of the mi- 
school. nuteness to which their classification is attempted to 
be carried. 

The first distribution of subjects is into sixteen heads or 

Heateor ‘Opics.*® I can discover no principle on which it is 
topics. made, except that it comprises the instruments, modes, 
and some of the subjects, of disputation. It is as follows :— 

1. Proof. 2. That which is to be known and proven. 
3. Doubt. 4. Motive. 5. Instance. 6. Demonstrated truth. 
7. Member of a regular argument or syllogism. 8. Reasoning 
by reduction to absurdity. 9. Determination or ascertain- 
ment. 10. Thesis or disquisition. 11. Controversy. 12. Ob- 
jection. 13. Fallacious reason. 14. Perversion. 15. Futility. 
16. Confutation. 

The subdivisions are more natural and systematic. 
ee Proof (or evidence) is of four kinds; perception, in- 

Proof. ference, comparison,* and affirmation (or testimony). 

Inference is again subdivided into antecedent, which dis- 
covers an effect from its cayse; consequent, which deduces 4 
cause from its effect ; and analogous.”® 

Objects of proof are twelve in number :—1. Soul. 2. Body. 
ond Heai. o° Lhe organs of sensation. 4. The objects of sense. 
Qviects of 5. Intellect. 6. Mind. 7. Activity. 8. Fault. 9. Trans- 
subdivisions. migration. 10. Fruitof deeds. 11. Pain, or physical 
evil. 12. Liberation. 

1. The first object of proof is soul; and a full exposition 

1. Soul. is given of its nature and faculties, and of the proofs 


*%* (These are the sixteen paddrthas or gaveus from hearing that it is likes 
categories of the Nyaya, as opposed to cow.—Ep. 
the seven of the Vaiseshika; these latter, % [This is where the general is inferred 
however, are generally accepted by most from the special, as e.g. it is substance 
modern Naiyayika writers.—Ep. } because it is earth; or where the subject 
* [i.e. where a man recognises a bos is inferred from its qualities..—Ep.] 
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xistence. It has fourteen qualities :—number, quantity, 
ty, conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pain, pleasure, 
aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and the faculty of 
ation. 
he second object of proof is body; which is still more 
iscussed and analyzed; not without some mix- 2. Boay. 
what belongs more properly to physical science. 
ext follow the organs of sense, which are said not to 
from consciousness, as is advanced by the , Organs of 
ra school; but which are conjoined with the 
iternal sense, as in that school; while the five organs of 
(which make up the eleven brought together by the San- 
ire not separately recognised here. 
he next of the subdivisions of the second head consists 
objects of sense, among which are the terms , Objects of 
form the predicaments of Canada. 
first of these is substance, and is divided into nine 
-earth, water, light, air, ether, time, place, soul, mind. 
alities of each of these substances are fully examined; 
‘hich the author passes on to the second predicament, 
. There are twenty-four qualities. Sixteen are qualities 
‘; namely,—colour, savour, odour, feel, number, quantity, 
aality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gra- 
lidity, viscidity, and sound: and eight of soul ; namely,— 
psire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, and faculty. Every 
these is examined at great length; and, sometimes, as 
by the Grecian schools.” 
remaining five predicaments are then defined, which 
tes the objects of sense. Each of the six remaining 
of proof is then examined in the same manner, which 
3 the second head or topic. 
third head or topic, doubt, is then taken in hand, and so 
1e end of the sixteenth; but enough has already ,.. wees 
id to show the method of proceeding, and much Pout. 
rould be required to afford any information beyond that. 
discussion of the above topics involves many opinions, 
physical and metaphysical subjects; thus the yerapnysical 
riality, independent existence, and eternity of opinions 


y, for instance, is merely noticed _culiar to soul are intelligence, pleasure, 
ence of gravity; while in Aris- pain, desire, aversion, volition, virtue, and 
held to be a separate principle, vice. Faculty comprises velocity, elus- 
mndency to rise as gravity has to ticity, and mental impression, i.e. it is the 
Sound is said to be propagated __ self-reproductive over: It and some 
ion, wave after wave proceeding of the fifteen qualities of material sub- 
itre. [The eight qualities pe- stances are found also in soul.—Ep.] 
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the soul are asserted: God is considered as the supreme soal, 
the seat of eternal knowledge, the maker of all things, &c. 

The school of Canada, or, as it is also called, the atomic 
school, supposes a transient world composed of aggregations 
Doctrineot Of eternal atoms. It does not seem settled whether 

atoms. their temporary arrangement depends on their nataral 
affinities, or on the creative power of God.*! 

It is impossible not to be struck with the identity of the 
topics discussed by the Hindu philosophers with those which 
engaged the attention of the same class in ancient Greece, and 
with the similarity between the doctrines of schools subsisting 
in regions of the earth so remote from each other. 


taomeot” The first cause, the relation of mind to matter, cre- 
schuois” ation, fate, and many similar subjects, are mixed 
especially 


toPythae by the Hindus with questions that have arisen in 
a modern metaphysics, without having been known to | 
the ancients. Their various doctrines of the eternity of matter, 
or its emanation from the Divinity; of the separate existence 
of the Supreme Being, or his arising from the arrangements of 
nature; the supposed derivation of all souls from God, and 
return to him; the doctrine of atoms; the successive revolu- 
tions of worlds; have all likewise been maintained by one or 
other of the Grecian schools.‘ These doctrines may, however, 
have occurred independently to speculative men in unconnected 
countries, and each single coincidence may perhaps have been 
accidental; but when we find a whole system so similar to that 
of the Hindis as the Pythagorean,—while the doctrines of both — 
are so unlike the natural suggestions of human reason,—it 
requires no faith in the traditions of the eastern journeys of 
Pythagoras to be persuaded that the two schools have originated 
in a common source. 

The end of all philosophy, according to Pythagoras, is to free 
the mind from encumbrances which hinder its progress towards 
perfection ;“* to raise it above the dominion of the passions, and 
the influence of corporeal impressions, so as to assimilate it 
to the Divinity, and qualify it to join the gods.“4 The soul isa 
portion of the Divinity, and returns, after various transmigra- 

"' Colebrooke, Transactions of the Royal are to receive pleasure or pain from the 
Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 105. Fora full resulting product of their union.— Ep.] 


account of the logical school, see Transac- ‘2 See Ward on the Hindoos, vol. it 

tions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol.i.  p. 114. : 
.92; and Gladwin’s Ayeen Achery, vol. ii. ‘8 Enfield’s His of Philosophy, vol.1. 

. 385; also Ward on the Hindoos, vol.ii. pp. 382. ss 

p. 224. ee usual opinion is that the “« Ibid. p. 389. 

contact of atoms arises from adrishia, i.e. * Ibid. p. 393. 

the merit or demerit of the souls which 
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nd successive intermediate states of purgation in the 
of the dead, to the eternal source from which it first 
led. The mind (vos) is distinct from the soul (Ppnv.)*® 
the universal soul diffused through all things, the first 
le of the universe ; invisible, incorruptible, only to be 
hended by the mind.‘’ Intermediate between God and 
id are a host of aérial beings, formed into classes, and 
ing different influences on the affairs of the world.‘® 

e are precisely the metaphysical doctrines of India; and 
o them we join the aversion of Pythagoras for animal 
od his prohibition of it unless when offered in sacri- 
his injunctions to his disciples not to kill or hurt plants, 
ig probation of his disciples, and their mysterious ini- 
, 1t 1s difficult to conceive that so remarkable an agree- 
an be produced by anything short of direct imitation. 
her coincidences might be mentioned, equally striking, 
. less important than those already adduced: such are 
inity between God and light, the arbitrary importance 
‘id to the sphere of the moon as the limit of earthly 
s, &c.: and all derive additional importance from their 
larity to the opinions of all the Grecian schools that sub- 
n the time of Pythagoras.°*! 

e of the tenets of both schools are said to have existed 
the ancient Egyptians, and may be supposed to have 
arived from that source both by Pythagoras and the Bra- 
But our accounts of these doctrines in Egypt are only 
in books written long after they had reached Greece 
h other channels. The only early authority is Hero- 
who lived after the philosophy of Pythagoras had been 
ally diffused. If, however, these doctrines existed among 
yptians, they were scattered opinions in the midst of an 
adent system ; and in Greece they are obviously adsciti- 
ind not received in their integrity by any other of the 
phers except by the Pythagoreans. In India, on the 
'y, they are the main principles on which the religion of 
eld’s History of Phil.,vol.i.p.397. of the Védas, p 114; Colebrooke, Zrans- 
. p. 393. actions of the Royal Astatic Society, vol. ii. 
. p. me See also Stanley’s His- _p. 26, and other places. For Pythagoras, 


be: ¥. see Enfield, vol. 1. p. 394, and Stanley, 
ald, vol. i. p. 377, and Stanley's p. 547; in both of which places he is said 


Philosophy, p. 520. to have learned his doctrine from the magi 
ley, P. 520. or oriental S cara aa The opinions of 
for the Hindu notions on light, both the Hindis and Pythagoras about 


is interpretations of, and com- the moon and aérial regions, are stated 

, the Gayatri, especially Sir W. by Mr. Colebrooke, in the Transactions of 

orks, vol. vi. pp. 417, 421; Cole- the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 678; for 

lstatic Researches, vol.viii.p.400, those of Pythagoras, see Stanley, p. 551. 
Ram Mobun Roy’s translation 
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the people is founded, to which all the schools of philosophy 
refer, and on which every theory in physics and every maxim m 
morality depends. 

It is well argued by Mr. Colebrooke, that the Indian philo- 
sophy resembles that of the earlier rather than of the later 
Greeks ; and that if the Hindtis had been capable of learning 
the first doctrines from a foreign nation, there was no reason 
why they should not in like manner have acquired a knowledge 
of the subsequent improvements. From which he infers that 
“the Hindts were, in this instance, the teachers and not the 


learners.’’ 5? 


82 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 


tion, os with the practice of burying 
Society, vol.i. p.579. It may, perhaps, be 


the dead instead of burning them, seem w 


observed, that the doctrines of Pythagoras 
appear to belong to a period later than 
Menu. The formation of a society living 
in common, and receiving common initia- 


refer to the rules of the monastic orders; 
while the strictness ing animal food 
has also a resemblance to the tendency of 
later times. 
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BOOK II. 


STATE OF THE HINDOS IN LATER TIMES, CONTINUED. 


Few of the subjects which follow are noticed by Menu; we can, 
hherefore, no longer attempt to mark the changes effected since 
his time, but must endeavour from other sources to trace the © 
rise and describe the present state of each branch of inquiry as 
it occurs. 


CHAPTER L 
ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 


THE antiquity and the originality of the Indian astronomy form 
subjects of considerable interest.! Antiquity of 

The first point has been discussed by some of the astronomy. 
greatest astronomers in Europe; and is still unsettled. 

Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair, maintain that observations 
taken upwards of 3,000 years before Christ, are still extant, 
and prove a considerable degree of progress already made at 
that period. 

Several men, eminent for science (among whom are La Place 
and De Lambre), deny the authenticity of the observations, and, 
consequently, the validity of the conclusion. 

The argument is conducted entirely on astronomical princi- 
ples and can only be decided by astronomers: as far as it can 
be understood by a person entirely unacquainted with mathe- 
matical science, it does not appear to authorize an award, to 
the extent that is claimed, in favour of the Hindis. 

All astronomers, however, admit the great antiquity of the 
Hindi observations ; and it seems indisputable, that the exact- 
ness of the mean motions that they have assigned to the sun 
and moon could only have been attained by a comparison of 
modern observations with others made in remote antiquity.’ 

! Much information on these subjects, ability and value. [The best works on 
but generally with views unfavourable to Hindi mathematics and astronomy are 
the Hindis, is given in the illustrations, Colebrooke’s Algebra and Burgess’s trans- 

different hands, annexed to Mr. Hugh _ lation of the Surya Siddhanta.—Ep. 


urray’s Historical and Descriptive Ac- 2 See Pond’s La Place System of the 
count of British India, a work of great World, vol. ii. p. 252. 
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Even Mr. Bentley, the most strenuous opponent of the claims 
of the Hindus, pronounces in his latest work, that their division 
of the ecliptic into twenty-seven lunar mansions (which sup- 
poses much previous observation) was made 1,442 years before 
our era; and, without relying upon his authority in this 
instance, we should be inclined to believe that the Indian 
observations could not have commenced at a later period than 
the fifteenth century before Christ. This would be from one to 
two centuries before the Argonautic expedition and the firs 
mention of astronomy in Greece. 

The astronomical rule relating to the calendar, which has 
been quoted from the Védas,’ is shown to have been drawn up 
in the fourteenth century before Christ; and Pardsara, the first 
writer on astronomy of whose writings any portion remains, 
appears to have flourished about the same time.‘ 

In our inquiries into the astronomy of the Indians, we derive 
no aid from their own early authors. The same system Its extes. 
of priestcraft, which has exercised so pernicious an influence on 
the Hindus in other respects, has cast a veil over their science. 
Astronomy having been made subservient to the extravagant 
chronology of the religionists, all the epochs which it ought to 
determine have been thrown into confusion and uncertainty; 
no general view of their system has been given ; only such parts 
of science as are required for practical purposes are made 
known ; and even of them the original sources are carefully 
concealed, and the results communicated as revelations from 
the Divinity.® 


* In Appendix I. See also Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. viii. p. 489; vol. vii. p. 282. 
* This appears by his observation of the 
lace of the Colures first mentioned by Mr. 
avis. (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 268.) 
Sir W. Jones, in consequence of some fur- 
ther information received from Mr. Davis, 
fixed Purasara in the twelfth century before 
Christ (1181 3.c.); but Mr. Davis himself 
afterwards explained (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. v. p. 288) that, from the most minute 
consideration he could give the subject, the 
observation must have been sails 1391 
years before the Christian era. Another 
passage quoted from Parasara shows that 
the heliacal rising of Canopus took place 
in his time at a period which agrees with 
the date assigned to him on other grounds. 
(Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. 
p- 356. See also Asiatic Researches, vol. v. 
P 288, for the opinion of Mr. Davis.) Mr. 
entley, however, at one time suspected 
the whole of the works of Parasara to be 
modern forgeries (Asiatic Researches, vol. 


vi. p. 581); and when he admitted them 
afterwards (in his posthumous work), he 
put a different interpretation on the ac- 
count of the rising of Canopus, and placed 
him, on that and other grounds, in the 
576 before Christ. (Abstract of Bently 
History, Oriental Magazine, vol. v. p. 245.) 
The attempt made by Sir W. Jones to fix 
other dates, by means of the mythological 
histories into which the name of Parisars 
is introduced, does not appear succesefal. 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. 1i. p. 399.) 

* Thus the Surya Siddhdnta, th 
learned work of an astronomer of the fifth 
or sixth century, is only known to the 
Hindus as a revelation from heaven, re 
ceived upwards of 2,164,900 years ago. 
Their enigmatical manner of communi- 
cating their knowledge is as remarkable 
in the other sciences as in astronomy. 
Professor Playfair 8 thus of their 
trigonometry :—“ It has the appearance, 
like many other things in the ‘ecieass of 
those eastern nations, of being drawn up 
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ris cause, the data from which their tables were com- 
never quoted; and there is no record of a regular 
bservations among them. 
system be an obstruction to our inquiries, it must 
much more so to the progress of science. The art of 
bservations was probably taught to few; still fewer 
disposed to employ an instrument which could not 
ut might impair, the faith due to divine truths. They 
of the skill which would have been taught, nor of the 
which would have been excited, by the labours of 
lecessors; and when the increasing errors of the re- 
les forced them at length on observations and cor- 
o far from expecting applause for their improvements, 
obliged, by the state of public opinion, to endeavour 
; appear that no alteration had been made.® 
: of these disadvantages, they appear to have made 
le advances in astronomy. As they have left no 
3ystem which can be presented in a popular form, and 
with those of other nations, they must be judged of 
naticians from the skill they have shown in treating 
on which they have touched. The opinions formed 
bject appear to be divided; but it seems to be gene- 
itted that great marks of imperfection are combined, 
ttronomical writings, with proofs of very extraordinary 
y- 
gress made in other branches of mathematical know- 


as more deeply versed in the 
nay be at first imagined, and 
re than he thought it neces- 


dhénta (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 239) 
shows strongly the embarrassment that was 
felt by those who tried to correct errors 


nunicate. It is eat a 
formed by some ancient adept 
for the use of others who 
sctical calculators.” Of their 
ne Edinburgh Review says 
147): ‘All this is done in 
lestion is usually propounded 
ical conciseness ; the rule for 
ion is given in terms some- 
scure; but it is not till the 
ch comes in the third place, 
idied, that all ambiguity is 
» demonstration nor reason- 
malytical or synthetical, is 
at, on examination, the rules 
t only to be exact, but to be 
aple as they can be made, 
present state of analytical 
The same observation is 
ar algebra. Ibid. p. 161. 
mentator on the Surya Sid- 


sanctioned by religious authority. In the 
same essay (p. 257) it appears that, al- 
though the rational system had been 
established from time immemorial, it was 
still thought almost impious to oppose it 
to the mythological one. A single writer, 
indeed, avows that the earth is self- 
balanced in infinite space, and cannot be 
supported by a succession of animals; but 
the others display no such controversial 
spirit, and seem only anxious to show that 
their own rational opinions were consistent 
with the previously established fables. In 
the Edinburgh Review (vol. x. p. 459) there 
is a forcible illustration of the effect of the 
system of religious fraud in retarding the 
So Sa of science; and from this is 

educed a well-founded argument for the 

riod at which the first discoveries 
ave been made. 


early 
must 
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ledge was still more remarkable than in astronomy. In the 
‘Surya Siddhanta,” written, according to Mr. Bentley, m 
a.D. 1091, at the latest, but generally assigned to the fifth or 
sixth century,’ is contained a system of trigonometry, which 
not only goes far beyond anything known to the Greeks, but 
involves theorems which were not discovered in Europe till the 
sixteenth century.® 
Their geometrical skill is shown, among other forms, by their 
Geometry. demonstrations of various properties of triangles, espe- 
cially one which expresses the area in the terms of the three 
sides, and was unknown in Europe till published by Clavius (im 
the sixteenth century) ;? and by their knowledge of the propor- 
tion of the radius to the circumference of a circle, which they 
express in a mode peculiar to themselves, by applying one mea- 
sure and one unit to the radius and circumference. This pro- 
portion, which is confirmed by the most approved labours of 
Europeans, was not known out of India, until modern times.” 
The Hindus are distinguished in arithmetic by the acknow- 
Arithmetic. ledged invention of the decimal notation ; and it seems 
to be the possession of this discovery which has given them so 
great an advantage over the Greeks in the science of numbers.!! 
But it is in algebra that the Bramins appear to have most 
Algebra. excelled their contemporaries. Our accounts of ther 
discoveries in that science are obtained from the works of 
Brahma Gupta (who lived in the sixth century), and Bhascars 
Acharya (in the twelfth century),'? but both drew their materials 


7 See Mr.Colebrooke ( Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ix. p. 329, note) for the position of the 
vernal equinox when the Surya Siddhanta 
was written, and Sir W. Jones (Astatic 
Researches, vol. ii. p. 392) for the period 
when the vernal equinox was so situated. 
Mr. Colebrooke thinks it contemporary 
with Brahma Gupta, whom he afterwards 
fixes about the end of the sixth century. 

® Such is that of Vieta, pointed out by 
Professor th icp in his question sent to 
the Asiatic Society (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. iv. p. 152). Professor Playfair has 
published a memoir on the Hindi trigo- 
nometry ( Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, vol. iv.), which is referred 
to by Professor Wallace, with the follow- 
ing important observation of his own :— 
‘‘ However ancient, therefore, any book 
may be in which we meet with a system 
of trigonometry, we muy be assured it 
was not written in the infancy of science. 
We may therefore conclude that geometry 
must have been known in India long be- 
fore the writing of the Sérya Siddhanta.” 
There is also a rule for the computation 


of the sines, involving a refinement first 
practised by Briggs, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. (British India, 
vol. iii. p. 403, in the «Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library.”’) 

: Edinburgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 158 

1¢ The ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumference is given in the Surya Sd- 
dhdnta, probably written in the fifth cea- 
aad (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 259), 
and even by Mr. Bentley’s account, in the 
eleventh. The demonstrations alluded to 
in the preceding lines are generally by 
Brahma Gupta in the sixth century. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Renew 

vol. xviii. p. 211), who discusses the sub- 

dest in a tone of great hostility to the 

indu pretensions, makes an observation 
which appears entitled to much considers- 
tion. He lays down the position, that 
decimal notation is not a very old inveb- 
tion, and points out the improbability of 
its having escaped Pythagoras, if it 
in his time been known in India. 

12 Mr. Bentley, in his last work, wishes 
to prove, by his usual mode of computs- 
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Arya Bhata, in whose time the science seems to have been 
height ; and who, though not clearly traced further back 
the fifth century, may, in Mr. Colebrooke’s opinion, not 
bably have lived nearly as early as Diophantus, the first 
: writer on algebra; that is, about a.p. 360.'% 

sy Whichever may have been the more ancient, there is no 
on of the superiority of the Hinds over their rivals in the 
tion to which they brought the science. Not only is Arya 
, superior to Diophantus (as is shown by his knowledge of 
esolution of equations involving several unknown quan- 
and in a general method of resolving all indeterminate 
2ms of at least the first degree), but he and his successors 
hard upon the discoveries of algebraists who lived almost 
-own time. Nor is Arya Bhata the inventor of algebra 
g the Hindus; for there seems every reason to believe that 
‘lence was in his time in such a state, as it required the 
of ages, and many repeated efforts of invention to pro- 
‘6 It was in his time, indeed, or in the fifth century, at 
, that Indian science appears to have attained its highest 


ttion.'6 


at Bhascara wrote in the reign of 
(a.p. 1556); but the date in the 
mentioned in a Persian translation 
£ his works presented to that very 
e the celebrated Feizi, whose 
# into Hindu science form the 
aspicuous part of the literature of 
». (See Book IX. Ch. iii.) Bhas- 
likewise quoted by many authors 
e to Akber, whose authenticity 
atley is therefore obliged to deny. 
he date of Aryabhatas birth has 
ied as a.p. 476 by Dr. Bhau Daji, 
R. A. 8., new series, vol. i. p. 405), 
passage in one of his works. In 
16 paper Brahma Gupta is proved 
been born in a.p. 598, and Bhas- 
eharya in a.p. 1114; the date of 
th of Varaha Mibira is also fixed 
587 —Eb. } 
lindburgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 142. 
id. p. 143. 

the Edinburgh Review (vol. xxi. 
is a striking history of a problem 
zso that az? + 4 shall bea square 
}. The first step towards a solu- 
sade by Diophantus ; it is extended 
ast, and sent as a defiance to the 

algebraists in the seventeenth 
; but was only carried to its full 
by Euler; who arrives exactly at 
¢ before attained by Bhascara in 
0. Another occurs in the same 
(vol. xxix. p. 153), where it is 


stated, from Mr. Colebrooke, that a par- 
ticular solution given by Bhascara (a.p. 
1150) is exactly the sume that was hit on 
by Lord Brounker, in 1657; and that the 
general solution of the same problem was 
unsuccessfully attempted by Euler, and 
only accomplished by De la Grange, a.p. 
1767; although it had been as completely 
given by B a Gupta in the sixth cen- 
tury of our era. But the superiority of 
the Hindus over the Greek algebraists is 
scarcely so conspicuous in their discoveries 
as in the excellence of their method, which 
is altogether dissimilar to that of Diophan- 
tus (Strachey’s Bya Ganita, quoted in the 
Edinburgh Reviiw, vol. xxi. pp. 374, 375), 
and in the perfection of their algorithm, or 
notation. (Colebrooke, Indian Algebra, 
quoted in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xxix. 
p. 162.) One of their most favourite pro- 
cesses (that called cuttaca) was not known 
in Europe till published by Bachet de 
Mezeriac, about the year 1624, and is vir- 
tually the same as that explained by Euler. 
(Edinburgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 161.) 
Their application of algebra to astrono- 
mical investigations and geometrical de- 
monstrations is also an invention of their 
own ; and their manner of conducting it is, 
even now, entitled to admiration. (Cole- 
brooke, quoted by Professor Wallace, ubi 
supra, pp. 408, 409; and Edinburgh Re- 
vicw, cok: xxix. p. 168.) [The cutéaca is 
“a quantity such that a given number 
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Of the originality of Hindi science some opinions must have 
Originality been formed from what has been already said. In their 
of Hind 
ecienc. astronomy, the absence of a general theory, the u- 
equal refinement of the different portions of science which have 
been presented to us, the want of demonstrations and of re- 
corded observations, the rudeness of the instruments used by 
the Bramins, and their inaccuracy in observing, together with 
the suspension of all progress at a certain point, are very strong 
arguments in favour of their having derived their knowledge 
from a foreign source. But on the other hand, in the first part 
of their progress, all other nations were in still greater igno- 
rance than they; and in the more advanced stages, where they 
were more likely to have borrowed, not only is their mode of 
proceeding peculiar to themselves, but it is often founded on 
principles with which no other ancient people were acquainted; 
and shows a knowledge of discoveries not made, even in Europe, 
till within the course of the last two centuries. As far as their 
astronomical conclusions depend on those discoveries, it is self- 
evident that they cannot have been borrowed ; and even where 
there is no such dependence, it cannot fairly be presumed that 
persons who had such resources within themselves must neces- 
sarily have relied on the aid of other nations. 

It seems probable that, if the Hindus borrowed at all, it was 
after their own astronomy had made considerable progress ; and 
from the want of exact resemblance between the parts of their 
system and that of other nations, where they approach the 
nearest, it would rather seem as if they had taken up hints of 
improvement than implicitly copied the doctrines of their 
instructors. 

That they did borrow in this manner from the Greeks of 
Alexandria does not appear improbable ; and the reason cannot 
be better stated than in the words of Mr. Colebrooke, who has 
discussed the question with his usual learning, judgment, and 
impartiality. After showing that the Hindi writers of the fifth 
century speak with respect of the astronomy of the Yavanas (by 
whom there is every reason to think that, in this instance, they 
mean the Greeks), and that a treatise of one of their own authors 
is called “ Romaka Siddhanta,” very possibly in allusion to the 
system of the western (or Roman) astronomers, he goes on to 
say, “If these circumstances, joined to a resemblance, hardly to 
be supposed casual, which the Hindu astronomy, with its appe- 
being multiplied by it, and the product divisible by 8 given divisor without re 
add —Ep.] 


ed to, or subtracted from, & given mainder.” 
quantity, the sum or difference will be 
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eccentrics and epicycles, bears in many respects to that 
2eks, be thought to authorize a belief that the Hindts 
rom the Greeks that knowledge which enabled them 
‘and improve their own imperfect astronomy, I shall 
aclined to dissent from the opinion. There does ap- 
nd for more than a conjecture that the Hindus had 
a knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the Arabs 
cultivate the science.” 

ther place? Mr. Colebrooke intimates his opinion that 
mprobable that the Hindus may have taken the hint 
olar zodiac from the Greeks,'* but adapted it to their 
ant division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven parts.'® 
rology, he thinks, is almost entirely borrowed from the 


what has been already said, it seems very improbable 
Indian geometry and arithmetic have been borrowed 
Greeks, and there is no other nation which can contest 
ity in those sciences. The peculiarity of their method 
2ry appearance of originality to their discoveries in 
1so 


| last science, the claims of the Arabs have been set up 
ihem: but Mr. Colebrooke has fully established that 
iad attained the highest perfection it ever reached in 
ore it was known to the Arabians, and indeed before 

dawn of the culture of the sciences among that 


Researches, vol. ix. p. 347. % In addition to the points already 


umes and figures of the twelve 
8 were only gradually invented 
ks. Cleostratus (in the sixth 
.) added the ram and the ar- 
ie balance was introduced in 
the Ptolemies (see Letronne, 
Savans, 1839). The oldest 
these signs in Sanskrit is 
from Baudhayana’s Sitras, 
Colebrooke, Essays, vol. i. p. 
hau Daji (Journ. R.A. S., new 
. p. 409) quotes a couplet from 
ra (who died a.p. 587), giving 
%k names in a corrupted form. 
se we find many other Greek 
] terms in his works, as A:dé 
ryamitra for diameter, hord, 
‘a (as a minute of a degree), 
lao Dr. Kern's preface to his 
Brihat Sanhitd.—Enp.] 
Jindd origin of the twenty- 
atras has been lately disputed, 
writers have endeavoured to 
they were borrowed from the 


mentioned, in which the Hindus have gone 
beyond the other ancient nations, Mr. 
Colebrooke mentions two in astronomy : 
one is in their notions regarding the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, in which they 
were more correct than Ptolemy, and as 
much so as the Arabs, who did not attain 
to their degree of improvement till a later 
period ; the other relates to the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis, which 
the Bramins discuss in the fifth century, 
and which, although formerly suggested 
in ancient times by Heraclitus, had been 
long laid aside ty the Greeks, and was 
never revived in Europe until the days of 
Copernicus. 

21 Colebrooke’s Algebra, Arithmetic, &c. 
oe first Arabian mathematician trans- 
ated a Hindu book in the reign of the 
Khalif Almansur, a.p. 773. Leonardo of 
Pisa first introduced algebra into Europe ; 
he learned it at Bugia, in Barbary, where 
his father wus a scribe in the customhouse 
by appointment from Pisa; his book is 
dated a.p. 1202.—Ep.]} 
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Whatever the Arabs possessed in common with the Hindus, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from the 
latter nation; and however great their subsequent attainments 
and discoveries, it is to be remembered that they did not begin 
till the eighth century, when they first gained access to the 
treasures of the Greeks. 

On these subjects, however, as on all connected with the 
learning of the Bramins, the decisions of the most learned can 
only be considered as opinions on the facts at present before us; 
and they must all be regarded as open to question until our in- 
creased acquaintance with Sanscrit literature shall qualify us to 
pronounce a final judgment. 

The history of science, after all, is chiefly interesting from the 
means it affords of judging of the character of the nation pos- 
sessed of it; and in this view we find the Bramins as remark- 
able as ever for diligence and acuteness, but with the same want 
of manliness and precision as in other departments, and the 
same disposition to debase every thing by a mixture of fable, 
and by sacrifice of the truth to the supposed interests of the 
sacerdotal order. 


CHAPTER II. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


THE Hindis have made less progress in this than in any other 
science. 

According to their system, Mount Méru occupies the centre 
of the world.' It is a lofty mountain of a conical shape, the 
sides composed of precious stones, and the top forming a sort 
of terrestrial paradise. It may have been suggested by the 
lofty mountains to the north of India, but seems no part of 
that chain, or of any other that exists out of the fancy of the 
mythologists. 

It is surrounded by seven concentric belts or circles of land, 
divided by seven seas. 

The innermost of those circles is called Jambudwip, which 

includes India, and is surrounded by a sea of salt water.* 


1 Some consider Mount Méru as the 2 Col. Wilford, Astatic Researches, vol. 
North Pole: however this may be, itis,in _ viii. pp. 291, 298, &«. 
all the geographical systems of the Hin- 
dius, the point to which every thing refers. 


een 
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The other six belts are separated from each other by seas 
of milk, wine, sugar-cane juice, &c., and appear to be entirely 
fabulous. | 

The name of Jambudwip is sometimes confined to India, 
which at other times is called Bharata.’ 

That country, and some of those nearest to it, appear to be 
the only part of the earth at all known to the Hindus. 

Within India, their ancient books furnish geographical divi- 
sions, with lists of the towns, mountains, and rivers in each; so 
that, though indistinct and destitute of arrangement, many 
modern divisions, cities, and natural features can be recognised. 

But all beyond India is plunged in a darkness from which 
the boldest speculations of modern geographers have failed to 
rescue it.‘ 

It is remarkable that scarcely one Sanscrit name of a place 
beyond the Indus coincides with those of Alexander’s historians, 
though many on the Indian side do. It would seem, therefore, 
as if the Hinds had, in early times, been as averse to travelling 
as most of them are still; and that they would have remained 
for ever unconnected with the rest of the world if all man- 

‘kind had been as exempt from restlessness and curiosity as 
themselves. 

The existence of Indian nations in two places beyond the 
Indus furnishes no argument against this observation. Those 
near the sea coast were probably driven by political convulsions 
from their own country, and settled on the nearest spot they 
could find. (See Appendix III.) Of those in the northern 
mountains we cannot guess the history; but although both 
seem, in Alexander’s time, to have lost their connection with 

India, and to have differed in many respects from the natives of 
that country, yet they do not appear to have formed any sort of 


*( Bharata varsha, or “ Bharata’s varsha 
or eontinent,” is the usual Hindu name; 
Hindustan is a Persian word, and was 
troduced by the Mohammedans. The 
latter name is an interesting relic of Vaidik 
tmes, The “land of the seven rivers” 
(septa-sindhavas), which is mentioned in 
the Rig Veda, reappears as the Hapta- 
Hendu of the Zend. The Greeks obtained 
their In8or and l»3ia from the Persians 
(the word first occurs in Aeschylus); and 
fom them the name became known to the 
Romans. Similarly the Jews in Babylon 
— se Hoddt (for Honds) of Esther 
ie eas 

‘ The ih success with which this has 
been attempted may be judged of by an 


examination of Col. Wilford’s Fxsay on 
the Sacred Isles of the West, especially the 
first part (Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. 
p. 267); while the superiority of the mate- 
rials for a similar inquiry within India is 
shown by the same author's Exsay on 
Gangetic Hindostan (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xiv. p. 373), as well as by an essay 
in the Oriental Magazine, vol. ii. See 
also the four first chapters of the second 
book of the Vishnu Purana, p. 161. | [It 
is not impossible, however, that the Swe- 
tadwipa of the Mahabh. (xii. § 340), where 
Narada finds a nation of ekantinah, or 
worshippers of the Supreme, muy refer to 
some intercourse with Alexandria.—Ep.] 
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acquaintance with other nations, or to have been met with 
beyond their own limits. 

At present (besides religious mendicants who occasionally 
wander to Baku the sacred fire on the Caspian, who sometimes 
go to Astrachan, and have been known to reach Moscow), indi- 
viduals of a Hindu tribe from Shikarpur, a city near the Indus, 
settle as merchants and bankers in the towns of Persia, Tur- 
kistan, and the southern dominions of Russia; but none of 
these are given to general inquiry, or ever bring back any 
information to their countrymen. 

Few even of the neighbouring nations are mentioned in their 
early books. They knew the Greeks, and applied to them the 
name of Yavan,° which they afterwards extended to all other 
conquerors from the north-west; and there is good reason to 
think that they knew the Scythians under the name of Sacas.‘ 
But it was within India that they became acquainted with both 
those nations, and they were totally ignorant of the regions 
from which their visitors had come. The most distinct indica- 
tion that I have observed of an acquaintance with the Romans 
is in a writer of the seventh or eighth century, quoted by Mr. 
Colebrooke,’ who states that the Barbaric tongues are called‘ 
Parasica, Yavana, Raumaca, and Barbara, the three first of 
which would appear to mean Persian, Greek, and Latin. 

The Western country, called R6émaka, where it is said to be 
midnight when it is sunrise at Lanka, may perhaps be Rome 
also. It is mentioned in what is stated to be a translation from 
the “ Siddhanta Siromani,’’ and must, in that case, have been 
known to the Bramins before they had much communication 
with the Mahometans. China they certainly knew. We pos 
sess the travels of a native of that country in India in the fourth 
century; and the King of Magadha is attested, by Chinese 


$ (Yavana appears to be the Greek 
Ionian, which occurs in Homer as Idoves, 
and is no doubt connected with the Hebrew 
Yavin. In later times it denotes the 
Mohammeidans, and especially the Arabs; 
but in earlier books it was certainly, 
though not perhaps exclusively, applied 
to the Greeks. Beside the Antiyako Yona 
Raja of Aéoka's inscriptions, we have the 
Yavanas mentioned as settled beyond the 
Indus, in a play (the Malavikagnimitra) 
commonly attributed to Kalidasa; and 
there is an example quoted in the Comm. 
to Panini’s grammar, Yavrandh saydnd 
bhunjate, “the Yavanas eat lying down,” 
which seems to allude to Greek customs. 
To these proofs we must also add the 
frequent mention of the Yavanas as skilled 


in astronomy, and the use of Greek words 
as astronomical terms.— Eb. 

* Supposed to be the same with the 
Sace of the ancient Persians, as reported 
by the Greeks. 

” Transactions of the Royal Asiatic - 
ciety, vol. i. p. 453. 

* Ward’s Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 457. RBé- 
maka is also mentioned as meaning Rome 
by Col. Wilford (Astatic Researches, vol.viii- 
p. 367, and elsewhere); but it is to be 
observed that Rome and Italy are, to this 
day, quite unknown in the Even 
in Persia, Rim means Asia Minor; and 
the “Cesar of Rome ” always meant the 
Byzantine Emperor, until the title was 
transferred to the Turkish Sultan. 
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authors, to have sent embassies to China in the second and sub- 
sequent centuries. There is a people called China mentioned 
in Menu, but they are placed among the tribes on the north- 
west of India; and, moreover, the name of Chin was not 
adopted in the country to which it belongs till long after 
Menu’s age.’ 

Unless we put faith in the very learned and ingenious deduc- 
tions of Colonel Wilford, it will be difficult to find, in the essays 
on geographical subjects which have been drawn from Sanscrit 
sources, any signs of an acquaintance with Egypt; although the 
trade carried on for centuries by Greek and Roman navigators 
from that country might have been expected to have brought it 
into notice. 


CHAPTER III. 
CHRONOLOGY. 


THE greater periods employed in the computation of time by 
the Hindus need scarcely be discussed. Though y siotogica 
founded on astronomical data, they are purely my- Periods. 
thological, and do not deserve the attention they have attracted 
from European scholars. 

A complete revolution of the nodes and apsides, which they 
suppose to be performed in 4,320,000,000 years, forms a calpa or 
day of Brahma. In this are included fourteen manwantaras, 
or periods during each of which the world is under the control 
of one Menu. Each manwantara is composed of seventy-one 
maha yugas, or great ages, and each maha yuga contains four 
yugas, or ages, of unequal length. These last bear some re- 
semblance to the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the 
Greeks. 

This last division alone has any reference to the affairs of 
mankind.’ The first, or satya yuga, extends through 1,728,000 
years. The second, or treta yuga, through 1,296,000 years. 
The third, called dwapara yuga, through 864,000 years ; and the 
last, or cali yuga, through 432,000 years. Of the last or cali 


* (It has been conjectured that the seized the empire, end thus the name may 
name arose from the 7%in dynasty which have eusily spread among the neighbour- 
raled in China z.c. 249-206, but this is ing nations. See Gesenius, Thesaurus, art. 
very doubtful. The Tsin family appear Sinim.—Enp.] 
to have reigned for more than six cen- 1 Mr. Davis, Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. 
turies in the West of China before they pp. 228-231. 
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yuga of the present manwantara 4,941 years have elapsed; and ° 
within that period most historical events are acknowledged to 
have occurred. Some, however, are placed at earlier epochs; 
and would be beyond the reach of chronology, if they could not 
be brought within more credible limits.? 

We must, therefore, discard the yugas, along with the calpas 
and manwantaras, and must endeavour to draw the Impossibility 
chronology of the Hindts from such other sources as carly dates 
they have themselves presented to us. 

It has been shown that the Védas were probably collected 
about fourteen centuries before Christ; but no historical events 
can with any certainty be connected with that date. The astro- 
nomer Parasara may perhaps have lived in the fourteenth cen- 
tury before the commencement of our era; and with him, as 
with his son Vyasa, the compiler of the Védas, many historical 
or mythological persons are connected ; but, in both cases, some 
of those who are made contemporary with the authors in ques- 
tion appear in periods remote from each other; and the ex- 
travagant duration assigned to the lives of all holy persons, 
prevents the participation of any of them from contributing to 
settle the date of a transaction. 

The next ground on which we might hope to establish the 
Solarangd indi chronology is furnished by lists given in the 
lunar races. Pyyanas of two parallel lines of kings (the races of the 
sun and moon), which are supposed to have reigned in Aydédhyé, 
and in the tract between the Jumna and Ganges, respectively ; 
and from one or other of which all the royal families of ancient 
India were descended. These lists, according to the computa- 
tion of Sir W. Jones, would carry us back to 3,500 years before 
Christ. But the lists themselves are so contradictory as to 
prevent all confidence in either. The heads of the two are cor- 
temporaries, being brother and sister; yet the lunar race has 
but forty-eight names in the same period in which the solar has 
ninety-five; and Crishna, whom the Puranas themselves make 
long posterior to Rama, is fiftieth in the lunar race, while 
Rama is sixty-third in the solar.’ 


2 In fixing the date of the Institutes of 
Menu (which appear, in fact, to have been 
written less than 900 yeurs before Christ), 
the Hindu chronologists overflow even the 
limits of the four ages, and go back nearly 
seven manwantaras, a period exceeding 
4,320,000 multiplied by six times seventy- 
one. (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 116.) 
The “Surya Siddhanta” (written in the 
fifth century of our era) assumes a more 
modern date ; and, being revealed in the 


first, or satya yuga, only claims an a0- 
tiquity of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
years. 

Rama, who seems to be a real historical 
person, is fixed at the end of the second 
age, near 1,000,000 years ago. 

* For the most improved copies of the 
lists, see Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 94, &¢. 
For the previous discussions, see Sir W. 
Jones, Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 128; 
Colonel Wilford, Astatic Researches, vol. '. 
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The various attempts made to reconcile the lists have only 
served to increase the discrepancy. The narrative by which 
they are accompanied in the Puranas discredits them still fur- 
ther by absurdities and puerilities; and although many of the 
kings named may have reigned, and some of the tales related 
may be allusions to real history, yet no part of either, down to 
the time of Crishna and the war of the Maha Bharata, affords 
the least basis on which to found a system of chronology. 

From the time of the Maha Bharata we have numerous lists 
of kings in different parts of India, which present individually 
an appearance of probability, and are in several instances 
confirmed by extraneous testimony. 

More frequently they are authenticated or illustrated by reli- 
gious inscriptions and grants of land. These last, in particular, 
are sculptured on stone or engraved on copper-plates ; the latter 
very common and generally in good preservation. They not 
only record the date with great care and minuteness, but 
almost always contain the names of some of the predecessors of 
the prince who confers the grant. If sufficient numbers should 
be found, they may fix the dates of whole series of kings ; but, 
at present, they are unconnected fragments, which are of use in 
local histories, but give little help to general chronology. 

The line of Magadha alone, besides receiving striking con- 
firmations from various quarters, presents a connected gings of 
chain of kings from the war of the Mahé Bharata to Msesdba. 
the fifth century after Christ, and thus admits of an approxima- 
tion to the principal epochs within that period. 

Sahadéva was King of Magadha at the end of the war of the 
Maha Bharata. 

The thirty-fifth king in succession from him was Ajata Satru, 
in whose reign Sakya or Gétama, the founder of the Buddha 
religion, flourished. There can be little doubt that Sikya died 
about 550 before Christ. We have, therefore, the testimonies 
of the Burmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and some other Bauddha 
chronicles, written out of India, by which to settle the era of 
Ajata Satru. 

The sixth in succession from Ajata Satru, inclusive, was 
Nanda, on whose date many others depend. The ninth from 
Nanda was Chandra Gupta; and the third from him was Aséca, 
a prince celebrated among the Bauddhas of all countries, as 


table opposite P. ave and a. 287. Mr. Preface tothe Vishnu Purdna, p. lxiv., &., 
Ward, vol. i. Dr. Hamilton Bu- and the Purana itself, Book 1V. chaps. i, 


chanan’s Ht 00 Clans (a separate and ii. p. 347. 
work); consult likewise ProfessorWilson’s * See p. 120; lor B.C. 477 ?—En.] 
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one of the most zealous disciples and promoters of their re- 
ligion.® 

It is by means of the two last princes that we gain a link 
to connect the chronology of India with that of Europe; and 
are enabled (though still very loosely) to mark the limits of the 
period embraced by Hindu history. 

From some motive, probably connected with the desire to 
magnify Crishna, the Hindu authors have made the end of the 
war of the Maha Bharata and the death of that hero contempo- 
rary with the commencement of the cali yuga, or evil age; and 
this assertion, though openly denied by one of their own 
authors,® and indirectly contradicted by facts stated in others, 
is still regarded as incontrovertible. 

In applying the list of kings drawn from the Puranas to the 


Chandra. verification of this epoch, Sir W. Jones was struck with 
temporary _ the resemblance between the name of Chandragupta 


cus ; and that of Sandracottus, or Sandracoptus, who 1s 
mentioned by European writers as having concluded a treaty 
with Seleucus. On a close examination, he was surprised to 
find a great resemblance in their histories; and assuming the 
date of Chandragupta to be the same as that of Seleucus, he 
was enabled to reduce those of preceding events to a form more 
consistent with our notions.’ The arguments by which this 
supposition may be supported are fully and fairly stated by 
Professor Wilson. They are—the resemblance between the 
names just mentioned, and between that of Xandrames,® by 
which Diodorus calls Sandracottus, aud that of Chandramas, 
by which he is sometimes designated in Indian authors; his 
low birth, and his usurpation, which are common to the Greek 
and Hindi stories ; the situation of his kingdom, as described 
by Megasthenes, who was ambassador at his court; the name 
of his people, Prasii with the Greeks, corresponding to Prachyas, 


§ (“The Brahman Kautilya will root 
out the nine Nandas. Upon the cessation 
of the race of Nanda, the Mauryas will 
possess the earth. Kautilya will place 
Chandragupta on the throne ; his son will 
be Vindusara ; his son will be Asokavard- 
hana.” (Vishnu Pur.) “ Chandragupta’s 
reign is given uniformly by the Puranas 
aad Buddhist authorities as twenty-four 
years, The Vayu P. calls his son Bhadra- 
sara, and assigns twenty-five years to his 
reign.” Miiller'’s Anc. Sans. Lit., pp. 297, 
298.—En.] 

* An historian of Cashmir. See note on 
the age of Yudhishthir, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xv. 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. xxx. 

® Hindu Theatre, vol. iii. p. 3. 

® [The Greek authors, however, eceff 
to distinguish Sandracottus and Xasd- 
rames, and to make the latter a predecet- 
sor of the former. Professor Max Miller 
conjectures that Xandrames may be the 
same as the last Nanda. (Sansk. Li. 
P 279.) Mr. Thomas identifies him with 

rananda, whose name is found on some 
old coins bearing Buddhist emblems; he 
considers Krananda to be ‘the prominent 
representative of the regnant fraternity of 
the nine Nandas,” and that these Nandss 
were Buddhists.—Ep. ] 
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_ applied by Hindi geographers to the tract in which 
» is situated; and of his capital, which the Greeks call 
ra, while the Hindus call that of Chandragupta Patali- 
Subsequent discoveries, from Braminical sources, fixed 
of Chandragupta with somewhat more precision: Wil- 
ed him in 350 B.c., and Wilson in 315, and they re- 
1 unexpected confirmation from the chronological tables 
3auddhas, procured from the distant countries of Ava 
lon. The first of these (from Crawford’s ‘“ Ava” !°) 
is reign between the years 392 and 376 B.c.; and the 
| Turnour’s ‘“‘ Mahawanso”'') between the years 381 
B.C. ; while the Greek accounts lead us to fix it between 
sion of Seleucus in 312, and his death in 280 B.c.!? 
arence between the Bauddha and Greek dates, amount- 
urty or forty years,!* is ascribed by Mr. Turnour to a 
aud on the part of the priests of Buddha, who, though 
free from the extravagances of Bramin chronology, 
nm tempted on this occasion to accommodate their his- 
ates to one which had been assumed in their religious 
is. The effect of this inconsistency would not be suffi- 
prevent our retaining a strong conviction of the identity 
lragupta and Sandracottus, even if no further proof had 
ained. All doubt, however, has been removed, and Astca 
vovery which promises to throw light on other chu. 
parts of Indian history. Many caves, rocks, and pillars, 
ant parts of India, are covered with inscriptions in a 
r which neither European nor native had been able to 
, and which tantalized the spectators like the hierogly- 
Egypt; until Mr. Prinsep, who had long made them 
y, without being able to find a key to them, happened ° 
» the brevity and insulated position of all the inscrip- 
1t from a particular temple; and seizing on this circum- 
which he combined with a modern practice of the 
us, he inferred that each probably recorded the gift of 
tary. At the same time when he made this ingenious 
re, he was struck with the fact that all the inscriptions 
1 the same two letters; and, following up his theory, 
ned that those letters were D and N, the two radical 
n the Sanscrit name for a donation. The frequent 
insep's Useful Tables, p. 132. _ it to have taken place in 310 8.c.; and as 
uction, p. xivil. Chandragupta (according to the ‘‘ Maha- 
a’s Fasti. wanso”’) died in 347 B., there will be a 
» expedition of Seleucus was discrepancy to the extent of thirty-seven 


immediately after his reduc- years, even if the last act of C - 
lon (312 B.c.), we may suppose  gupta’s life was to sign the treaty. 
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recurrence of another letter suggested its representing S., the 
sign of the genitive in Sanscrit; and, having now got hold of 
the clue, he soon completed his alphabet. He found that the 
language was not pure Sanscrit, but Pali, the dialect in which 
the sacred writings of the Bauddhas are composed; and by 
means of these discoveries, he proceeded to read the hitherto 
illegible inscriptions, and also to make out the names of the 
kings on one series of the Indian coins. He met with an agree- 
able confirmation of his theory, from a fact observed simulta- 
neously by himself and Professor Lassen of Bonn ; that the 
names of Agathocles and Pantaleon, which appeared in Greek 
on one side of a medal, were exactly repeated on the reverse 
in the newly discovered alphabet. 

He now applied the powerful engine he had gained to the 
inscription on Firuz Shah’s column at Delhi, which has long 
attracted the curiosity of orientalists, as well as to three other 
columns in Gangetic India, and found them all give way with- 
out difficulty. They proved all to contain certain edicts of 
Aséca:'* and as he proceeded with other inscriptions, he found 
two relating to similar mandates of the same monarch. One 
of these was found by the Rev. Mr. Stevenson, President of the 
Literary Society of Bombay, engraved on a rock at Girnéar, a 
sacred mountain of the Bauddhas, in the peninsula of Guzerat; 
and the other by Lieutenant Kittoe, on a rock at Dhauli, in 
Cattac, on the opposite coast of India.'® One of them contained 
eleven, and the other fourteen edicts: all those of the pillars were 
included in both, and the two rock inscriptions agreed in ten edicts 
on the whole. One of those, found on both the rocks, related 
to the erection of hospitals and other charitable foundations, 
which were to be established as well in Aséca’s own provinces, 
as in others occupied by the faithful (four of whom are named), 
“even as far as Tambapanni (Taprobane or Ceylon);” and, 
‘“moreover, within the dominions of Antiochus the Greek [Anti- 
yako Yona Raja], of which Antiochus’s generals are the rulers.” 

A subsequent edict, on one of the rocks, is in a shattered state, 
and has not been perfectly made out; but seems to express 
exultation in the extension of Aséca’s doctrines (especially with 
regard to forbearing to kill animals '*) in foreign countries, as 


4 (“In the inscriptions he is always 


called Piyadasi (Priyadarsin), but accord- 
ing to Buddhist authorities, the Rasa- 
wahini and Dipawanso, quoted by Turnour 
(J. A. S. Bengal, Dec. 1837, and Nov. 1838), 
Piyadasi or Piyadasano is identified, both 
by name and circumstances, with Asoka.” 
(Wilson, Vishnu P., p. 470.) Cf. Prin- 


sep’s Essays (Thomas's ed.), vol. ii. pp. 24- 
30.—Epb. 


1s [Another set of these inscripti 
has since been found at Kapur di Gin, 
in Afghanistan ; see Wilson’s papers, 
J. R. A. 8., xii. xvi.—Ep.] 

‘8 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta, vol. vii. p. 261. 
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8 in his own. It contains the following fragment: ‘and 
reek king besides, by whom the chapta (?) Kings Turamayo, 
ukena, and Maga.” "7 
) of these names Mr. Prinsep conceives to refer to Ptole- 
and Magas, and regards their occurrence as a proof that 
was not without acquaintance and intercourse with Egypt ; 
‘lusion which may be adopted without hesitation, as the 
, of the India trade, under the first Ptolemies, is a well- 
1 fact in history. Mr. Prinsep’s opinion, that the Ptolemy 
2d to was Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had a. brother, 
| Magas, married to a daughter of Antiochus I., appears 
‘be highly probable ; and would establish that the Antio- 
nentioned in the other edict is either the first or second of 
ume: that is, either the son or grandson of Seleucus. '8 
: synchronism between the grandson of Chandragupta and 
“the early successors of Seleucus leaves no doubt of the 
nporary existence of the elder princes ; and fixes an epoch 
ida chronology, to which the dates of former events may 
onfidence be referred. 
' first date to fix is that of Nanda. Though there were 
kings between him and Chandragupta, it is not pateot Nan- 
1 whether they were in lineal or collateral suc- °* ™8"- 
n, one account making them all brothers; but four of the 
as agree in assigning only 100 years to the whole nine, 
ing Nanda. We may therefore suppose Nanda to have 
to the throne 100 years before Sandracottus, or 400 years 
Christ. 
» sixth king, counting back from Nanda inclusive, is Ajata 
in whose reign Sakya died. The date of that Date of the 
has been shown, on authorities independent of Buddha. 
indus, to be about 550 B.c.; and as five reigns interposed 
en that and 400 would only allow thirty years to each, 
is no irreconcileable discrepancy between the epochs. 


trnal of the Asiatic Society of 


, wol. vii. p. 224. [These names 
pee been determined more accu- 
s Turamara (or Turamayo), Anti- 
ako (or Maga), and Alikasunari— 
rely identified as Ptolemy, Anti- 

, and Alexander—the chapta 
xt is now read chaptéro or chaturo, 
The Antigonus may be Antigonus 
\of Macedon (B.c. 276-243), and 
cander may be Alexander II. of 
‘B.C. 272-254); Magas of Cyrene 
c. 308-258. Thus all these princes 
e contemporary with Antiochus IT. 


But it is at least equally probable that 
“‘the record aimed at a vague selection of 
the more generally known Greek names 
to complete the list.” See Prinsep's 
rien (edited by Thomas), vol. ii. Pp. 18- 
30.— 

- [Antiochus I. Soter, son of Seleucus 
Nicator, reigned B.c. 280-261 ; Antio- 
chus II. Theos, 261-246; Antiochus ITI., 
or the Great, reigned 223-187. The last in- 
vaded India and formed an alliance with an 
Indian king named Sophagasenas (Subha- 
gasena?); but his date is too late for Asoka 
to have been his contemporary.—Eb. | 
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Between Nanda and the war of the Maha Bharata, there had 
Probable been three dynasties; and the number of years during 
ate of the 
war of the Which each reigned is given in four Puranas. The 
rata. aggregate is 1,500 years; but the longest list gives 
only forty-seven kings; and the same four Puranas in another 
place give, with equal confidence, a different number of years. 
One makes the interval between Nanda and the war of the 
Maha Bharata 1,015 years; two others, 1,050; and the fourth, 
1,115. Now, the shortest of these periods, divided among forty- 
seven kings, gives upwards of twenty-one years to a reign ; and 
to make out 1,500 years, would require more than thirty-one 
years to each reign. Such a duration through forty-seven con- 
tinuous reigns is so unlikely, that we can scarcely hesitate to 
prefer the medium between the shorter periods, and decide, as far 
as depends on the evidence of the Puranas, that the war of the 
Maha Bharata ended 1,050 years before Nanda, or 1,450 before 
Christ. If we adopt the belief of the Hindus, that the Védas 
were compiled, in their present form, during that contest, we 
must place the war in the fourteenth century before Christ, 
upwards of fifty years later than the date given by the Puranas. 
This alteration is recommended by the circumstance that it 
would still further reduce the length of the reigns. It would 
place the war of the Maha Bharata about 200 years before the 
siege of Troy. But even the longest period (of 1,500 years from 
Nanda) would still leave ample room since the commencement 
of the cali yuga, or since the flood, to dispose of the few ante- 
cedent events in Hindi history. Supposing the flood and the 
cali yuga to be about the same time (as many opinions justify), 
there would be considerably more than 1,400 years from thst 
epoch to the war of the Maha Bharata. ‘ 

Two Puranas give the period from Nanda forwards, to the 
Dates after end of the fifth dynasty from him or fourth from 
gupta. Sandracottus: the whole period is 836 or 854 years 
from Nanda, or 4386 or 454 a.p. The last of these dynasties, 
the Andhras, acceded to power about the beginning of our era; 
which agrees with the mention by Pliny, in the second century, 
of a powerful dynasty of the same name; and although this 
might refer to another family of Andhras in the Deckan, yet 
the name of Andhre Indi, on the Ganges, in the Peutengerian 
tables, makes it equally probable that it applied to the one m 
question. 

The Chinese annals, translated by De Guignes, notice, in A.D. 
408, the arrival of ambassadors from the Indian prince Yue- 
gnai, King of Kia-pi-li. Kia-pi-li can be no other than Capils, 
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the birth-place and capital of Buddha, which the Chinese have put 
for all Magadha. Yue-gnai again bears some resem- 
blance to Yaj-nasri, or Yajna, the king actually on 
the throne of the Andhras at the period referred to. 
The Andhras end in Pulimat, or Pulomarchish, a.p. 486; and 
from thence forward the chronology of Magadha relapses into 
a confusion nearly equal to that before the war of the Maha 
Bharata. 

An embassy is indeed mentioned in the Chinese annals, as 
arriving in A.D. 641, from Ho-lo-mien, of the family of Kie- 
li-tie, a great king in India. M. de Guignes supposes his 
kingdom to have been Magadha; but neither the king’s name 
nor that of the dynasty bears the least resemblance to any in 
the Puranas.'® 

The Vishnu Purana states (in the prophetic tone which, as a 
professed work of Vyasa, it 1s compelled to assume, 1n  opscurity 


Coincidence 
with the 
Chinese an- 
nals, 


of events subsequent to that sage’s death) *"4->-4%6. 
that “‘ after these” [Andhras] there will reign— 


7 Abhiras, 
10 Gardabhas, 
16 Sakas, 

8 Yavanas, 
14 Tusharas, 
13 Mandas, and 


11 Maunas;*” who will be sovereigns of the whole earth for 


The note in which M. de Guignes 
offers this opinion is curious, as showing, 
from a Chinese work which he quotes, that 

was called Mo-kia-to, and its 
capital recognised by both its Hindi names 
Kusumapura, for which the Chinese wrote 
Kis-s0-mo-pou-lo, and Pataliputra, out of 
which they made Po-to-li-tse, by trans- 
lating Putra, which means a son in San- 
serit, into their own corresponding word 
tee. The ambassadors in a.p. 641 could 
not, however, have come from Pataliputra, 
which had long before been deserted for 
Rajgriha (or Behar); for the capital was 
at the latter place when visited by the 
Chinese traveller, in the beginning of the 
fifth century (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. v. p. 132); and another Chi- 
nese, who wrote in a.D. 640, states that 
Pataliputra was a mass of ruins when he 
had seen it on his travels. 

™ [These are not continuous, but 
nearly contemporary dynasties ; and if 
they comprise, as they probably do, the 
Greek and Scythian princes of the West 
of Indias, the periods may not be very 


wide of the truth. . . . Col. Wilford has 
attempted a verification of these dynasties; 
in some instances, perhaps, with success, 
though certainly not in all. The Abhiras 
he calls the Shepherd Kings of the North 
of India; they were more probably Greeks 
or Scythians or Parthians along the Lower 
Indus; traces of the name occur in the 
Abiria of Ptolemy, and the Ahirs as a 
distinct race still exist in Guzerat. The 
Sakas are the Sace, and the duration of 
their reign is not unlikely to be near the 
truth. The eight Yavana kings may be, 
as he supposes, Greek princes of Buactria 
or rather Western India. The Tusharas 
he makes the Parthians. If the Bhaga- 
vata has the preferable reading, Tushkaras, 
they were the Tochari, a Scythian race. 
The Murandazs, or, as he has it, Maurun- 
das, he considers to be a tribe of Huns, 
the Morunde of Ptolemy. According to 
the Matsya Pur. they were of Mlechchha 
origin, Mlechchha-sambhava. The Vayu 
calls them Arya-Mlechchhas; qy. Barba- 
rians of Ariana? Wilford regards the 
Maunas as also a tribe of Huns; and the 
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1,390 years: 11 Pauras follow, who reign for 300 years, and are 
succeeded by the Kailakila Yavanas, who reign for 106 years. 
All this would carry us nearly 500 years beyond the present 
year 1840; but, if we assume that the summing up the first 
dynasties into 1,390 is an error, and that they were in reality 
contemporaneous, or nearly so, the conclusion we are led to is, 
that after the Andhras a period of confusion ensued, during 
which different parts of India were possessed by different races, 
of whom nothing further is known. If the Yavans be Greeks, 
it would, no doubt, be surprising to find eight of their monarchs 
reigning after a.p. 436; and the Kailakila Yavans would be 
still more embarrassing. They may possibly be Mussulmans.”! 

Immediately after all this confusion comes a list of dynasties 
reigning in different kingdoms; and among them is a brief 
notice of “the Guptas of Magadha, along the Ganges, to 
Prayaga.” Now, it has been put out of all dispute, by coins 
and inscriptions, that a race, some of whose names ended in 
Gupta, did actually reign along the Ganges from the fourth or 
fifth to the seventh or eighth century.”? 

There is, therefore, some truth mixed with these crudities, 
but it cannot be made available without external aid; and as 
nearly the same account is given in the other historical Puranas, 
we have nothing left but to give up all further attempts at the 
chronology of Magadha. 

The era of Vicramaditya in Malwa, which begins fifty-seven 
Eras of vi. Years before Christ, and is in constant use till this day 
cramAditya all over Hindostan; and that of Salivahana, whose 
hana. era, commencing A.D. 78, is equally current in the 
Deckan, might be expected to afford fixed points of reference 


cramfditya 


word is in all the MSS. of the Matsya, 
Hajias, traces of whom may be found still 
in the West and South of India (Inscript. 
at Merritch; see Journ. R. As. 8., vol. iii. 
P. 103). The Gardabhas (or, as some 

uranas read, Gardabhins), Wilford con- 
jectures to be descendants of Bahram Gor, 
King of Persia; but this is very question- 
able. That they were a tribe in the West 
of India may be conjectured, as some 
strange tales prevail there of a Gandharba, 
changed to an ass, marrying the daughter 
of the king of Dhar (As. Researches, vi. 35, 
ix. 147); fables suggested no doubt by 
Gardabha signifying an ass. There is 
also evidently some affinity between these 
Gardabhins and the old ia Pysa, or 
ass-money, as vulgarly termed, found in 
various parts of Western India, and which 
is unquestionably of ancient date. (Journ. 
As. Soc. Bengal, Dec. 1835, p. 688.) It 


may be the coinage of the Gardabbs 
princes: Gardabha being the original of 
Gadha, meaning also an ass.” (Wilsna’s 
Vishnu P., p.476, note.) Wilson elsewhere 
(Journ. R. A. S., iii, 385) had illustrated 
these coins from the Toycar?, the earliest 
Hindu drama, where a rare word, gaddal 
(Prakrit for gardabhi, a she-nss) is ex- 
pe by the commentators as a coin.— 
D. 


} 

21 Professor Wilson, Vishnu Prrdae, 
p. 481. Dr. Mill’s translation from the 
Allahabad column, in the Jotrnal of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, vol. iii. p. 257; 
and other papers in that journal, q 
by Professor Wilson. 

2 |The date of the Gupta kings is still 
an unsettled problem; see Prinsep’s Ee 
a (oe ed.), vol. i. pp. 270-276. 
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vents after their commencement; and they are of the 
use in fixing the dates of grants of land which are 
tant a part of our materials for history. But the ficti- 
of the Puranas prevents their being employed in those 
18, and there are no other chronicles in which they 
e made use of. On the whole we must admit the 
ney of the Hindd chronology, and confess that, with 
‘xceptions specified, we must be content with guesses, 
arrival of the Mussulmans at length put us in posses- 
regular succession of events, with their dates. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MEDICINE. 


lest medical writers extant are Charaka and Susruta. 
ot know the date of either of them; but there is a com- 
on the second and later of the two, which was written 
1ir in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and does not 
have been the first.’ 

authors were translated into Arabic, and probably soon 
t nation turned its attention to literature. The Arab 
openly acknowledge their obligations to the medical 
f India, and place their knowledge on a level with that 
reeks. It helps to fix the date of their becoming known 
cabs, to find that two Hindus, named Manka and Saleh, 
rsicians to Haérin al Rashid in the eighth century.? 
acquaintance with medicine seems to have been very 
> We are not surprised at their knowledge of simples, 
_ they gave early lessons to Europe, and more recently 
8 the benefit of smoking datura in asthma, and the use 
ch against worms: their chemical skill is a fact more 
and more unexpected. 

knew how to prepare sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and 
acid; the oxide of copper, iron, lead (of which they 
2 the red oxide and litharge), tin and zinc; the sul- 
f iron, copper, mercury, antimony, and arsenic; the 
of copper, zinc, and iron; and carbonates of lead and 


‘the information inthis chap- ii. p. 387, &c.), and Mr. Coats, 7ransac- 
from sn on ontheantiquity tions of the Literary Society of Bombay, 
| materia medica, by Dr. Royle, vol. iii. p. 232. 

King’s College, London. The ? Professor Dietz, quoted by Dr. Royle, 
‘e from Ward's Hindoos (vol. _p. 64. 
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iron. Their modes of preparing those substances seem, in some 
instances, if not in all, to have been peculiar to themselves. 

The use of these medicines seems to have been very bold. 
They were the first nation who employed minerals internally, 
and they not only gave mercury in that manner, but arsenic 
and arsenious acid, which Were remedies in intermittents. 
They have long used cinnabar for fumigations, by which they 
produce a speedy and safe salivation. 

Their surgery is as remarkable as their medicine, especially 
when we recollect their ignorance of anatomy. They cut for 
the stone, couched for the cataract, and extracted the fetus 
from the womb, and in their early works enumerate no less than 
127 sorts of surgical instruments.‘ But their instruments were 
probably always rude. At present they are so much go, that, 
though very successful in cataract, their operations for the stone 
are often fatal. 

They have long practised inoculation ; but still many lives 
were lost from small-pox, until the introduction of vaccination. 

The Hindt physicians are attentive to the pulse and to the 
state of the skin, of the tongue, eyes, &c., and to the nature of 
the evacuations; and they are said to form correct prognostics 
from the observation of the symptoms. But their practice is 
all empirical, their theory only tending to mislead them. Nor 
are they always judicious in their treatment: in fevers, for 


el, Be 


instance, they shut up the patient in a room artificially heated, — 


and deprive him not only of food, but drink. 
They call in astrology and magic to the aid of their medicine, 


applying their remedies at appropriate situations of the planets, | 


and often accompanying them with mystical verses and charms. 

Many of these defects probably belonged to the art in its best 
days, but the science has no doubt declined; chemists can con- 
duct their preparations successfully without having the least 
knowledge of the principles by which the desired changes are 
effected; physicians follow the practice of their instructors 
without inquiry ; and surgery is so far neglected, that bleeding 
is left to the barber, bone-setting to the herdsman, and every 
man is ready to administer a blister, which is done with the 
juice of the euphorbium, and still oftener with the actual 
cautery. 


* See Dr. Royle, p. 44, who particularly ‘ Dr. Royle, p. 49. 
refers to the processes for making calomel 
and corrosive sublimate. 
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CHAPTER V. 
LANGUAGE. 


crit language has been pronounced by one whose 
wcquaintance with those of other ancient and  sanscrit. 
ations entitles his opinion to respect, to be “of a 
structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more copious 
satin, and more exquisitely refined than either.” 
guage 80 highly commended seems always to have re- 
: attention it deserved. Panini, the earliest extant 
its grammar, is so ancient as to be mixed up with the 
xges. His works and those of his successors have 
1a system of grammar the most complete that ever 
yed in arranging the elements of human speech. 

| not, if I were able, enter on its details in this place ; 
»xplanation of them is accessible to the English reader 
y of Mr. Colebrooke.? 

innumerable grammars and dictionaries, there are, in 
treatises on rhetoric and composition, proportioned in 
o the extent of Hindi literature in every branch.’ 
s still carefully cultivated; and, though it has long 
ud language, the learned are able even now to con- 
t, probably with as much ease as those of Hurope 
‘atin before the general diffusion of the knowledge of 
ongues. It would be curious to ascertain when it 
be the language of the people, and how far it ever 
its highly polished form. 

t has of late become an object of more interest to us 
liscovery of its close connection (amounting in some 
identity) with Greek and Latin. This fact has long 


nes, Asiatic Researches, vol. i. 


Researches, vol. vii. p. 199. 
‘marks of high polish, is one 
have particularly promoted 
of its versificution. This 
rhat Mr. Colebrooke calls its 
thography (Sandhi), by which 
anged, not only so us to avoid 
nations in particular words, 
preserve a similar harmony 
he whole length of each of 
interminable compounds, and 
ribute to the music of whole 


periods, which are generally subjected to 
those modifications, for the sake of eu- 
phony, which in other languages are con- 
fined to single words. 

* Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. 
p- 205, &e. [The rhetoric of the Hindus, 
In its analysis of the phenomena of taste 
and style, is inferior to that of no other 
nation ; but it is interesting to observe the 
influence of national freedom in develop- 
ing the full sense of the Greek propixh, 
= oo with the Hindu alankara.— _ 

D. 


M 
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been known to Sanscrit scholars, who pointed it out in refer- 7 
ence to single words; but it has now been demonstrated by | 
means of a comparison of the inflexions, conducted by German | 
writers, and particularly by Mr. Bopp.‘ 

It is observed by Mr. Colebrooke, that the language, metre, 
and style of a particular hymn in one of the Védas, furnishes 
internal evidence “that the compilation of those poems in the 
present arrangement took place after the Sanscrit tongue had 
advanced from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the 
multitude of hymns and prayers of the Véda was composed, to 
the polished and sonorous language in which the mythological 
poems, sacred and profane, have been written.” 

From the Védas to Menu, and from Menu to the Purdnazs. Sir 
W. Jones conceives the change to be exactly in the same pro- 
portion as from the fragments of Numa to those of the twelve 
tables, and from those to the works of Cicero. 

The Indian names introduced by the historians of Alexander 
are often resolvable into Sanscrit in its present form. No 
allusion is made by those authors to a sacred language, distinct 
from that of the people; but, in the earliest Hindi dramas, 
women and uneducated persons are introduced, speaking a less 
polished dialect, while Sanscrit is reserved for the higher 
characters. 

Some conjectures regarding the history of Sanscrit may be 
Other lan- suggested by the degree in which it is combined with 
India. the modern languages of India. 

The five northern languages, those of the Panjab, Canouj; 
Mithil4 (or North Behar), Bengal, and Guzerat, are, as we may 
infer from Mr. Colebrooke, branches of the Sanscrit, altered by 
the mixture of local and foreign words and new inflexions, 
much as Italian is from Latin;® but of the five languages of 
the Deckan,’ three, at least (Tamil, Télugu, and Carndta), have 
an origin totally distinct from the Sanscrit, and receive words 

Bam Op Bi! wa 
Marathi, and the languages of Nepal and 


‘See a very succinct account of his 
comparison in the Edinburgh Review, vol. 
Xxxiii. p.431; and a more copious one in 


the Annals of Oriental Literature. 

’ [More often called Hindi, Besides 
this, Mr. Colebrooke mentions the Brij 
Bhakha, a dialect very nearly allied to 
Hindi, and much used in Hindi poetry, as 
well as still spoken in parts of the Doab. 
In fact it would be very easy to increase 
the number in the text, if we took into 
account the different local dialects in the 
various provinces. Dr. Caldwell, in his 
Dravidian Comparative Grammar (p. 27), 
would make nine Northern languages, i.e. 


Cashmir.—Ep. } 
* Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. 
See also Wilson, Preface to the Meeboact 
Collection, p.li. [There is an interesti 
question which has not yet boen setles 
as to the origin of the non-Sanskrit de 
ment which is found in all these nogthers 
languages. It is very probable that thisi# 
a relic of the aboriginal —Ea) 
7 (For the ae where these 
ure respectively k 
el a a 
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from that tongue in the same manner that Latin has been in- 
grafted on English, or Arabic on Hindi. Of these three, Tamil 
is so much the most pure, that it is sometimes thought to be 
the source of the other two. Télugu, though it preserves its 
own structure, is much mixed with Sanscrit words.® 

Of the remaining two, the language of Orissa (or the Uriya), 
though probably of the Tamil family, is so much indebted to 
Sanscrit as to lead Mr. Wilson to say that “if the Sanscrit 
vocables were excluded, it could not pretend to be a language.” 
It is, indeed, often counted (instead of Guzerati) among the 
five languages of the north. 

Mahérishtra, or Maratta, is considered by Mr. Wilson to 
belong to the northern family, though always counted among 
those of the south. The people must therefore be a branch of 
those beyond the Vindhya mountains, but no guess can be made 
at the period of their immigration.° 


CHAPTER VI. 
LITERATURE. 


Poetry. 


A PERSON unacquainted with Sanscrit scarcely possesses the 
means of forming an opinion on the poetry of the Hindis. 

The singular attention to harmony which characterises the 
Sanscrit must give it a charm that is lost in translation; and 
the unbounded facility of forming compounds, which adds so 
much to the richness of the original, unavoidably occasions stiff 
and unnatural combinations in a language of a different genius. 

Even the originality of Hindi poetry diminishes our enjoy- 
ment of it, by depriving it of all aid from our poetical associa- 
tions. The peculiarity of the ideas and recollections of the 
people renders it difficult for us to enter into their spirit: 

® (These three, Tamil, Telugu, and 


Canarese, with the addition of Malayélam, 
the language of Malabar (which is closely 


North India; and thus the Dravidian 
tribes appear to represent the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India previous to the im- 


connected with Tamil), are called the 
Dravidian branch. However they may 
borrow Sanskrit words in their vocabulary, 
they are essentially non-Suanskrit in their 
ical structure, and belong to the 

ian, not the Indo-European family. 

The dialects of most of the various moun- 
tain-tribes in South and Central India, 
as the Gonds, Khonds, &c., belong to the 
same stock, and perhaps some of shoes in 


migration of the Sanskrit-speaking Ar- 
yans. See Dr. Caldwell’s Dravidian Com- 
parative Grammar.—Ep.] 

* The remarks on the southern languages 
are taken, with a very few exceptions, from 
Mr. Wilson's Preface to the Mackenzie 
nh ea and from the writings of Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Babington quoted in that disser- 
tation. 


x 2 
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while the difference of all natural appearances and productions 
deprives their imagery of half its beauty, and makes that a 
source of obscurity to us, which to a native of the East would 
give additional vividness to every expression. What ideas can 
we derive from being told that a maiden’s lips are a bandhujivs 
flower, and that the lustre of the madhtca beams on her 
cheeks? or, in other circumstances, that her cheek is like the 
champa leaf? Yet those figures may be as expressive, to those 
who understand the allusions, as our own comparisons of a 
youthful beauty to an opening rose, or one that pines for love 
to a neglected primrose. 

With all these disadvantages, the few specimens of Sanscrit 
poetry to which we have access present considerable beauties. 

Their drama, in particular, which is the department with 

Drama. which we are best acquainted, rises to a high pitch of 
excellence. Sacontala has long been known to Europeans by 
the classical version of Sir W. Jones, and our acquaintance with 
the principal of the remaining dramas has now become familiar — 
through the admirable translations of Mr. Wilson. | 

Though we possess plays written at least as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era, and one which was composed 
in Bengal within these fifty years, yet the whole number 
extant does not exceed sixty. This is probably owing to the 
manner in which they were at first produced, being only acted 
once on some particular festival in the great hall or inner cout 
of a palace,' and consequently losing all the popularity which 
plays in our times derive from repeated representations in 
different cities and in public theatres. Many must also have 
been lost owing to the neglect of the learned ;? for the taste 
for this species of poetry seems corrupted, if not extinct, among 
the Bramins; and although some of the least deserving spe- 
cimens are still favourites, yet Professor Wilson assures us that 
he has met with but one Bramin who could be considered as 
conversant with the dramatic literature of his country.? 

Of these dramas we possess translations of eight, and ab- 
stracts mixed with specimens of twenty-four more. 

Though there are no tragedies among the number, none at 
least that terminate unhappily, yet these plays exhibit a variety 


long-lost Puetics of this Hindu Aristotle, 


1 Wilson’s Preface to the Theatre of the 
in thirty-four chapters, have been recently 


Hindoos. 

? (That the Hindd drama is only par- 
tially represented by the surviving speci- 
mens is proved by the fact that one of the 
earliest of these plays (the Vikramorvaal 
of Kalidasa) refers to the sage Bharata as 
having analysed the dramatic art. The 


discovered by Dr. Hall. Many plays must 
have been composed, before a critic coald 
have written so copiously on the theory. 


-] 
* Appendix to the Theatre of the ia- 
doos, vol. iii. p. 97, 
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passed on any other stage. Besides the different classes 
\as, farces, moralities, and short pieces such as we should 
2rludes, the diversity arising from the subjects seems to 
2en almost unlimited. A play translated by Dr. Taylor 
bay is a lively, and sometimes humorous, illustration of 
>ts of the different schools of philosophy.‘ Of the more 
dramas, some relate to the actions of heroes; some, to 
s and loves of kings; others, to the intrigues of min- 
and others are strictly confined to the incidents of 
life. 
characters are as different as the subjects. In some 
not a trace of supernatural agency or an allusion to 
In others, nymphs of paradise are attached to earthly 
gods and demons appear in others ; enchantments, un- 
2d with religion, influence the fate of some; and in one, 
she whole Hindi Pantheon is brought on the stage to 
1e innocence of the heroine. 
neral, however, even in the cases where the gods afford 
sistance, the interest of the drama turns entirely on 
feelings and natural situations, over which the superior 
ave no direct influence. 
umber of acts is not fixed, and extends in practice from 
en. 
livision seems to be made when the stage becomes 
or when an interval is required between two parts of 
on. 
neral, unity of time is not much violated (though in 
twelve years passes between the first and second acts) ; 
place is less attended to; but the more important 
unity of action is as well preserved as in most modern 
ances. 
lots are generally interesting; the dialogue lively, though 
it prolonged ; and considerable skill is sometimes shown 
wing the reader to enter fully into the feelings of the 
in the situations in which they are about to be placed. 
judgment of the actors may be formed from the speci- 
lseen. Regular dramas are very rarely performed ; when 
, the tone is grave and declamatory. The dresses are 
we see represented on ancient sculptures; and the high 
rather crowns, of the superior characters, composed of 
re and gold, of the form peculiar to Hindt sculpture, 
air of much greater dignity than the modern turban. 


itl suggest Zhe Clouds of Aristophanes, but it is more like some of the 
f the middle ayes. 
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Mimics, buffoons, and actors of a sort of partly extemporary 
farces, are common still. They are coarse, childish, and, when 
not previously warned, grossly indecent; but they exhibit con- 
siderable powers of acting and much comic humour. 

The best dramatic authors are Calidasa, who probably lived in 
the fifth century, and Bhavabhiti, who flourished in the eighth. 
Each of these poets wrote three dramatic works, two of which, 
in each instance, have been translated. The first excels in ten- 


'derness and delicacy, and is full of highly poetical description. : 


The beauties of his pastoral drama of “ Sacontala ” have long 
been deservedly admired. The “Hero and the Nymph,” in 
Mr. Wilson’s collection, is in a still more romantic strain, and 
may be compared (in the wildness of its design at least) to the 
“Tempest ” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” ® The other 
great dramatist possesses all the same qualities in an equal 
degree, accompanied with a sublimity of description, a manly 
tone, and a high and even martial spirit, that is without 
example in any other Hindi poet that I have heard of. 

It may, indeed, be asserted, of all the compositions of the 
Hindus, that they participate in the moral defects of the nation, 
and possess a character of voluptuous calm more adapted to the 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, than to the exertion of 
energy or to the enjoyment of adventure. Hence, their ordi- 
nary poetry, though flowing and elegant, and displaying a pro- 
fusion of the richest imagery, is often deficient in the spirit 
which ought to prevent the reader’s being cloyed with sweetness, 
and seldom moves any strong feeling, or awakens any lofty 
sentiment. 

The emotions in which they are most successful are those of 
love and tenderness. They powerfully present the raptures of 
mutual affection, the languishment of absence, and the ravings 
of disappointed passion. They can even rise to the nobler 
feelings of devoted attachment, and generous disregard of 
selfish motives; but we look in vain for traits of vigour, of 
pride, or independence: even in their numerous battles they 
seem to feel little real sympathy with the combatants, and are 


§ Mr. Mill’s judgment on “Sacontala ” 
is not, in general, favourable; but one 
passage is so just, and so well expressed, 
that I cannot refrain from quoting it. 
“The poem, indeed, has some beautiful 
passages. The courtship between Sacon- 
tala and Dushmanta (that is the name of 
the king) is delicate and interesting; and 
the workings of the passion on two amiable 
minds are naturally and vividly pourtrayed. 
The picture of the friendship which exists 


between the three youthful maidens is ten- 
der and delightful; and the scene which 
takes place when Sacontala is about to 
leave the peaceful hermi where she 
had happily spent her youth, her expr 
sions of tenderness to her friends, her 
affectionate parting with the domestic at! 
mals she had tended, and even with the 
flowers and trees in which she had de 
lighted, breathe more than pastoral sweet 
ness,” 
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obliged to make up by hyperbolical description for the want of 
that ardent spirit which a Greek or Roman poet could easily 
transfer into the bosom of his hero, while it glowed with all its 
fervour in his own.§® 

The great strength of the Sanscrit poets, as well as their 
great delight, is in description.’ Their most frequent subjects 
are scenes of repose and meditation, amidst sequestered woods 
and flowery banks, fanned by fragrant gales and cooled by 
limpid waters; but they are not unsuccessful in cheerful and 
animated landscape. Such is the description of the country 
round Ujein in the ninth act of “ Malati and Madhava; ” where 
mountains, rocks, woods, villages, and glittering rivulets com- 
bine to form an extensive and a varied prospect. The city 
occupies the centre of the view; its towers, temples, pinnacles, 
and gates are reflected on the clear stream beneath; while the 
groves on the banks refreshed with early rain, and the meadows 
brightening with the recent shower afford a luxuriant resting- 
place to the heavy-uddered kine. Sometimes, also, they raise 
their efforts to the frowning mountain and the gathering tem- 
pest. Bhavabhiuti, in particular, excels in this higher sort of 
description. His touches of wild mountain scenery in different 
places, and his description of the romantic rocks and solemn 
forests round the source of the Godaveri, are full of grandeur 
and sublimity. Among his most impressive descriptions is one 
where his hero repairs at midnight to a field of tombs, scarcely 
lighted by the flames of funeral pyres, and evokes the demons 
of the place, whose appearance, filling the air with their shrill 
cries and unearthly forms, is painted in dark and powerful 
colours; while the solitude, the moaning of the winds, the 
hoarse sound of the brook, the wailing owl, and the long-drawn 
how] of the jackal, which succeed on the sudden disappearance 
of the spirits, almost surpass in effect the presence of their 
supernatural terrors.® 

This taste for description is more striking from its contrast 
with the practice of some of their neighbours. 


© The following speech of a stripling in minds us of the “ ick of combat” which 
one of Bhavabhiti’s plays, however, re- delighted the northern warrior :— 


“‘ Boys. The soldiers raise their bows and point their shafts 
Against you, and the hermitage is still remote. 
Fly! &c. 
“ Lava, Let the shafts fall. Oh! this is glorious!” 
* (Cf. Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. as compared with that of the modern, 
403-408, (Otté’s transl.), where he treats world.—Ep. 
of the descriptive poetry of the ancient, ® Malati and Madhava, Act V., in 
Wilson's Theatre of the Hindoos, 
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In Persian poets, for instance, a long description of inanimate 
nature is rarely met with. Their genius is for the expression 
of deep feelings or of sublime conceptions; and, in their brief 
and indistinct attempts at description, they attend exclusively 
to the sentiment excited by objects in the mind, quite neglect- 
ing the impression which they make on the senses. 

But a Sanscrit poet, without omitting the characteristic 
emotion, presents all the elements from which it springs, de- 
lineates the peculiar features of the scene, and exhibits the 


whole in so picturesque @ manner, that a stranger, even with | 


his ignorance of the names of plants and animals, might easily 
form a notion of the nature of an Indian landscape. 

Thus, in a description of a Persian garden, the opening buds 
smile, the rose spreads forth all her charms to the intoxicated 
nightingale; the breeze brings the recollections of youth, and 
the spring invites the youths and damsels to his bridal pavilion. 
But the lover is without enjoyment in this festival of nature. 
The passing rill recalls the flight of time; the nightingale 
seems to lament the inconstancy of the rose, and to remember 
that the wintry blast will soon scatter her now blooming leaves. 
He calls on the heavens to join their tears to his, and on the 
wind to bear his sighs to his obdurate fair. 

A Hindi poet, on the other hand, represents, perhaps, the 
deep shade of a grove, where the dark tamala mixes its branches 
with the pale foliage of the nimba, and the mangoe tree extends 
its ancient arms among the quivering leaves of the lofty pipala, 
some creeper twines round the jambu, and flings out its floating 
tendrils from the topmost bough. The aséca hangs down the 
long clusters of its glowing flowers, the madhavi exhibits its 
snow-white petals, and other trees pour showers of blossoms 
from their loaded branches. The air is filled with fragrance, 
and is still, but for the hum of bees and the rippling of the 
passing rill. The note of the céil is from time to time heard 
at a distance, or the low murmur of the turtle-dove on some 
neighbouring tree. The lover wanders forth into such a scene, 
and indulges his melancholy in this congenial seclusion. He 
is soothed by the south wind, and softened by the languid 
odour of the mangoe blossoms, till he sinks down overpowered 
in an arbour of jessamine, and abandons himself to the thoughts 
of his absent mistress. 

The figures employed by the two nations partake of this con- 
trast: those of the Persians are conventional hints, which would 
scarcely convey an idea to a person unaccustomed to them. A 
beautiful woman’s form is a cypress; her locks are musk (in 


| 


| 
| 
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blackness); her eyes a languid narcissus; and the dimple in 
her chin a well; but the Sanscrit similes, in which they deal 
more than in metaphors, are in general new and appropriate, 
and are sufficient, without previous knowledge, to place the 
points of resemblance in a vivid light. 

The Sanscrit poets have, no doubt, commonplaces, and some 
of them as fanciful as those of the Persians;° but in general 
the topics seem drawn from the writer’s memory and imagina- 
tion, and not adopted from a common stock which has supplied 
the wants of a succession of former authors. Having said so 
much of the Hindt drama, and having anticipated the general 
character of Sanscrit poetry, I shall be more brief with what 
remains. 

The most voluminous as well as the most ancient and im- 
portant portion of Hinda verse consists of the sacred _ sacrea 
and the epic or heroic poems. On the sacred poems 
Mr. Colebrooke has pronounced," that their “general style is 
fiat, diffuse, and no less deficient in ornament than abundant in 
repetitions.” The specimens which have been translated give 
no ground for questioning this decision. 

Of the Védas, the first part, consisting of hymns, &c., can 
alone be classed with poetry; and however sublime their doc- 
trines, it appears that the same praise cannot be extended to 
their composition. 

The extracts translated by Mr. Colebrooke, Ram Mohan Rai, 
and Sir W. Jones, and the large specimen in the “ Oriental 
Magazine” for December, 1825, afford no sign of imagination, 
and no example of vigour of thought or felicity of diction. 

The same, with a few exceptions, applies to the prayers and 
hymns in Colebrooke’s “ Treatise on the Religious Ceremonies 
of the Hindas.” !! | 

Next in succession to the Védas comes the great heroic poem 
of the ‘“ Ramfyana,” which commemorates the con- Heroic po- 
quest of Ceylon.? The author, Valmiki, is said to “himsye, 
have been contemporary with the event ; but not even ™™ 

&poet would invest a living warrior with supernatural powers, 


* [Hind& writers on rhetoric give lists the elements and the heavenly bodies, 
these stock epithets for the instruction conveying praises and petitions, little 
@ their readers: see Sdhitya Darpana, varied, and but rarely showing signs of a 


wi, 500.— Ep. ] poetic spirit. The topics of praise appear 
® Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 425. to be confined to the effect of each pods 
1 A eursory view of the portion of the power on the material world; and the 


i Veda, translated by Mr. Rosen (lately prayers are even less spiritual, being, in 
ished) does not ruise our opinion of a great majority of instances, for wealth 
thoes works. It seems to be a collection alone. 
@ short hymns addressed to the gods of 2 See p. 99, and Book IV. Ch. i. 
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or would give him an army of apes for allies. A considerable 
period must have elapsed before the real circumstances of the 
story were sufficiently forgotten to admit of such bold embel- 
lishments. This argument, however, shows the early date of 
the hero, without impugning the antiquity of the poem. Of 
that there can be no dispute; for the language approaches 
nearer than any other Sanscrit poem to the early form used in 
the Védas, and an epitome is introduced into the “ Mahé 
Bharata,” itself the work of a remote age. | 
This last poem is ascribed to Vyasa, the author of the Védas, 
The“Mahg @ud an eye-witness of the exploits which it records. 
Bhérata.” ‘But within the poem itself is an acknowledgment that 
it was put into its present form by Sauti, who received it 
through another person from Vyasa: 24,000 verses out of 
100,000 are alleged, in the same place, to be the work of the 
original poet.'? Its pretensions to such remote antiquity are 
disproved by the advanced stage of the language; and the 
mention of Yavanas ' (if that term be applied to the Greeks) 
shows that some portion is of later date than the middle of the 
fourth century before Christ. But there seems no ground to 
question the opinion of one well qualified to judge that it was 
familiar to the Hindus at least two or three centuries before 
Christ.'5 It illustrates the date of both works to observe that, 
although the heroes in both are incarnations of Vishnu, Rams 
commonly appears throughout the poem in his human cha- 
racter alone, and though Crishna is sometimes declared to be 
the Supreme Being in a human form, yet his actions imply » 
such divinity, and the passages in which his identity with the 
ruler of the universe are most clearly stated may be 
of being the production of a later period than the rest.'® 
With the exception of Mr. Colebrooke (who includes them in 
his censure of the sacred poetry), all who have read the heroic 
poems in the original are enthusiastic in their praise ; and their 
beauties have been most felt by those whose own productions 
entitle their judgment to most respect. Nor is this admiration 
confined to critics who have peculiarly devoted themselves to 
Oriental literature: Milman and Schlegel vie with Wilson and 
Jones in their applause; and from one or other of those writers 
we learn the simplicity and originality of the composition; the 


18 Oriental Magazine, vol. iii. p. 133. maintains that the principal part of the 

4 Translation at the place just referred © Mahabharata is “alter als die Herrschaft 
to, and Professor Wilson, Astatic Re- des Buddhismus,” i.e. than Asoka's time. 
searches, vol. xv. p. 101. —Ep. ; 

8 Oriental Magazine, vol. iii. p. 133. 16 Preface to the Vishnu Purana, p. 
[ Prof.Lassen (Ind. Alterthumskunde,vol.i.) 


y; and should conceive the poems to be chiefly charac- 
id by extreme flatness and prolixity. Some of the poetical 
lations exhibit portions more worthy of the encomiums 
wed on them. The specimens of the “ Mahé Bharata ” 
1 appeared, in blank verse, in the “ Oriental Magazine,” !” 
f this last description. It is true that, though selections, 
improved by compression, they are still tediously diffuse ; 
they contain many spirited and poetical passages: the 
28, in particular, are short, simple, and picturesque ; and, 
1e whole, the author must be acknowledged to tread, at 
ever distance, on the path of Homer. 

e episode of “ Nala and Damayanti,” in the same poem,'® 
+ a domestic story, is better fitted than battles to the 
a genius; and is a model of beautiful simplicity. Among 
ther episodes in the same poem (as it now stands) is the 
wavad Gita,” which is supposed to be the work of a much 
age.'® It is a poetical exposition of the doctrines of a par- 
w school of theology, and has been admired for the clear- 
and beauty of the language and illustrations. Whatever 
be its merits as to clearness, it deserves high praise for the 
with which it is adapted to the original epic, and for the 
‘mess and elegance of the narrative by means of which it 
roduced. 

e legendary part of the Puranas may be regarded as 
ging to this description of poetry. Some of the extracts 
duced by Colonel Kennedy in his “ Researches into Hindi 
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it is designed to be a literal translation ; and, consequently, it 
cannot safely be taken as a specimen of Hindt poetry. 

The “Meghadita”* is an excellent example of purely 
Descriptive. descriptive poetry. A spirit banished from heaven 
charges a cloud with a message to his celestial mate, and 
describes the countries over which it will have to pass. 

The poet avails himself of the favourite Hindi topic of the 
setting in of the rainy season, amidst assembled clouds and 
muttering thunder, the revival of nature from its previous 
languor, the rejoicing of some animals at the approach of rain, 
and the long lines of cranes and other migratory birds that 
appear in the higher regions of the sky: he describes the varied 
landscape and the numerous cities over which the cloud is to 
pass, interspersing allusions to the tales which are associated 
with the different scenes. 

Intermixed with the whole are the lamentations of the emle 
himself, and his recollections of all the beauties and enjoyments 
from which he is excluded. 

The description is less exuberant than in most poems, but it 
does not escape the tameness which has been elsewhere ascribed 
to Sanscrit verse. 

The “‘ Gita Gévinda, or Songs of Jaya Déva,”” are the only 
Pastoral. specimens I know of pure pastoral. They exhibit, in 
perfection, the luxuriant imagery, the voluptuous softness, and 
the want of vigour and interest which form the beauties and 
defects of the Hindt school. 

They are distinguished also by the use of conceits; which, as 
the author lived as late as the fourteenth century, are, perhaps, 
marks of the taste introduced by the Mahometans. 

I have seen no specimen of Hindi satire. Some of ther 
dramatic performances seem to partake of this cha- Stir 
racter.2 Judging from the heaviness of the ludicrous parts 
occasionally introduced into the regular plays, I should not 
expect to find much success in this department. 

Though there are several other poetical works translated, 
Talesang @nough has, perhaps, been said on this subject, con- 

fables. sidering the little value of opinions formed on such 
grounds. An important part of the Hindi literature, however, 
still remains to be noticed, in their tales and fables; in both of 
which species of composition they appear to have been the in- 
structors of all the rest of mankind. The most ancient fables 


%” Translated by Professor Wilson, and ) Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 185. 
published with the original Sanscrit, in 2 See Wilson’s Hindoo Drama, vol. uw. 
1813. p. 97, &c. of the Appendix. 
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(those of Bidpai) have been found almost unchanged in their 
Sanscrit dress ; and to them almost all the fabulous relations of 
other countries have been clearly traced. (The complicated 
scheme of story-telling, tale within tale, like the “ Arabian 
Nights,” seems also to be of their invention, as are the subjects 
of many well-known tales and romances both Oriental and 
European. In their native form, they are told with simplicity, 
and not without spirit and interest. It is remarkable, however, 
that the taste for description seems here to have changed sides, 
the Hindi stories having none of those gorgeous and picturesque 
accompaniments which are so captivating in the Arabian and 
Persian tales.* 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE FINE ARTS, 
Music. 


THE Hindu music appears, from the accounts of Sir W. Jones ! 
and Mr. Paterson,? to be systematic and refined. 

They have eighty-four modes,’ of which thirty-six are in 
general use, and each of which, it appears, has a peculiar ex- 
pression, and the power of moving some particular sentiment or 
affection. 

They are named from the seasons of the year and the hours 
of the day and night, and are each considered to possess some 
quality appropriate to the time. 

Musical science is said to have declined like all others; and, 
certainly, the present airs do not give to an unlearned ear the 


impression of any such variety or complication. 


®» By Mr. Colebrooke, the Baron de 
Secy, and Professor Wilson. 

* As a guide to further inquiry into 
the Indian origin of European fictions, 
consult the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 156. [This is 
Professor Wilson’s paper on the Pancha- 
tantra, reprinted in his Collected Works, 
Wl. iv. pp. 1-80. See also his papers on 
the Katha sarit Sagara of Somadeva, 

Works, vol. iii. pp. 156-268 ; 
Wl. iv. pp. 81-159.—Ep. ] 

' Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 55. 

* Thid. vol. ix. p. 445. 

* Sir W. Jones explains that these modes 


They are 


are not to be confounded with our modern 
modes which result from the system of 
accords now established in Europe. The 
Indian modes are formed partly “by 
giving the lead to one or other of our 
twelve sounds, and varying, in seven dif- 
ferent ways, the position of the semitones.” 
This gives the number of eighty-four, which 
has been retained, although many of the 
original, or rather possible, modes have 
been dispensed with, and the number 
made up by aids drawn “from the asso- 
ciation of ideas, and the mutilation of the 
regular scales.” 
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almost all of one sort, remarkably sweet and plaintive, and dis- 
tinguishable at once from the melodies of any other nation. 
To do them justice, however, they should be heard from a single 
voice, or accompanied by the vina, which has been called the 
Indian lyre. 

The usual performance is by a band of fiddles and drums 
beaten with the fingers. It is loud and unmusical, and would 
drown the voices of the singers if they were not exerted toa 
pitch that is fatal to all delicacy or softness.‘ 


Painting. 


Painting is still in the lowest stage. Walls of houses are 
often painted in water colours, and sometimes in oils. The sub- 
jects are mythology, battles, processions, wrestlers, male and 
female figures, and animals, with no landscape, or at best a 
tree or two, or a building stuck in without any knowledge of 
perspective, or any attention to light and shade. Of the works 
of other nations they most resemble the paintings on the walls 
of Egyptian tombs. They have also pictures of a small size m 
a sort of distemper, which, in addition to the above subjects, 
include likenesses of individuals. 

The Hindis have often beautifully illuminated manuscripts, 
but the other ornaments are better executed than the figures. 
If portraits were not spoken of as common in the dramas, I 
should suspect that they had learned this art from the Mussul- 
mans, by whom (in spite of the discouragement given by the 
Mahometan religion) they are very far surpassed. 


Sculpture. 


One would expect that sculpture would be carried to high 
perfection among a people so devoted to polytheism ; and it 
certainly is not for want of employment that it has failed to 
attain to excellence. Besides innumerable images, all caves 
and temples are covered with statues and reliefs ; and the latter 
are often bold, including complicated groups, and expressing 
various passions. They are sometimes very spirited, and neither 
the sculptures nor paintings fail to produce very fine specimens 
of grace in figure and attitude; but there is a total ignorance 


‘It is but fair to give the followin of hearing, in most parts of India, are rt 
opinion from a person eminently qualifi garded by their scientific brethren in mach 
to judge (in the Oriental Quarterly Maga- the same light as a ballad-singer at the 
zine, for December, 1825, p.197):—“ We corner of the street by the primo sopran0 
may add that the only native singers and of the Italian Opera.” 
players whom Europeans are in the way 
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of anatomy, and an inattention even to the obvious appearances 
of the limbs and muscles, together with a disregard of pro- 
portion between different figures, and a want of skill in group- 
ing, which must entirely exclude the best of the Hindi sculp- 
tare from coming into the most remote comparison with 
European works of art. 


Architecture. 


The numerous edifices erected by the Hindis attest their 
knowledge of the practice of architecture; and if any confi- 
dence can be given to the claims of the books of which frag- 
ments still remain, they seem early to have been acquainted 
with the science. 

A candid and judicious review of the extant works on archi- 
tecture is contained in a late essay by an intelligent native, 
where also the system taught by them is ably developed. 

The principles of the art seem, by this essay, to have been 
well understood; and numerous rules appear to have been 
derived from them. 

The various mouldings, twelve in number, are described ; 
some (the cyma, toro, cavetto, &c.) are the same as our own, 
and a few are peculiar. The forms and proportions of pedestals, 
bases, shafts, capitals, and entablatures are given; how fully, 
in some cases, may be conjectured from there being sixty-four 
sorts of bases. There are no fixed orders, but the height of a 
column may vary from six to ten diameters, and its proportions 
regulate, though not strictly, those of the capitals, intercolum- 
niations, &c. This place does not admit of any specification of 
the rules of architecture, or any thing beyond a general notion 
of the native buildings which are now to be seen in India. The 
style of those structures has been supposed to resemble those of 
Egypt. It does so only in the massy character both of the 
buildings and the materials, and in the quantity of sculpture on 

some descriptions of edifices. The practice of building high 
towers at gateways is also similar, but in Egypt there is one on 
each side, and in India only one over the gateway. 

Some few of the Egyptian columns bear a resemblance to 
some in the cave temples; but these are all the points in which 
any similarity can be discovered. 

The two most striking features in Egyptian architecture are, 
the use of pyramids, and the manner in which the sides of 


: 7 Essay on Hindé Architecture, by Ram Raz, published by the Oriental Translation 
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every building slope inwards until they reach the top, where 
they meet a flat roof with a particularly bold and deep cornice. 
Neither of these characteristics is to be found in India. Py- 
ramidal roofs to the halls before temples are not uncommon, 
but they are hollow within, and supported by walls or pillars. 
Solid pyramids are unknown; and even the roofs are diversi- 
fied on the outside with acroteria and other ornaments, that 
take away all resemblance to the Egyptian pyramids. Walls 
are always perpendicular, and though towers of temples 
diminish gradually, yet they do so in a manner peculiar to 
themselves, and bear as much resemblance to our slender 
steeples as to the broad masses of Egyptian architecture. 
They, in fact, hold an intermediate place between both, but 
have little likeness to either. 

In the south they are generally a succession of stories, each 
narrower than the one below it; and north of the Godaveri 
they more frequently taper upwards, but with an outward curve 
in the side, by means of which there is a greater swell near the 
middle than even at the base. They do not come quite tos 
point, but are crowned by a flattened dome, or some more 
fanciful termination, over which is, in all cases, a high pinnacle 


of metal gilt, or else a trident, or other emblem peculiar to the | 


god. Though plainer than the rest of the temple, the towers 
are never quite plain, and are often stuck over with pinnacles, 
and covered with other ornaments of every description. 

The sanctuary is always a small, nearly cubical chamber, 
scarcely lighted by one small door, at which the worshipper 
presents his offering and prefers his supplication. In very 
small temples this is the whole building; but in other it is sur- 
mounted by the tower, is approached through spacious halls, 
and is surrounded by courts and colonnades, including other 
temples and religious buildings. At Seringam there are seven 
different enclosures, and the outer one is near four miles in cit- 
cumference.6 The colonnades which line the interior of the 
courts, or form approaches to the temple, are often so deep s8 
to require many rows of pillars, which are generally high, 
slender, and delicate, but thickly set. Gothic aisles have been 
compared to avenues of oaks, and these might be likened to 
groves of palm trees. 

There are often lower colonnades, in which, and in many 
other places, are highly-wrought columns, round, square, and 
octagon, or mixing all three ; sometimes cut into the shape of 


* Orme's Jndostan, vol. i. p. 182. 
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vases, and hung with chains or garlands; sometimes decorated 
with the forms of animals, and sometimes partly composed of 
groups of human figures. 

Clusters of columns and pilasters are frequent in the more 
solid parts of the building; where, also, the number of salient 
and retiring angles, and the corresponding breaks in the enta- 
blature, increase the richness and complexity of the effect. 
The posts and lintels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, 
are enclosed and almost covered by deep borders of mouldings, 
and a profusion of arabesques of plants, flowers, fruits, men, 
animals, and imaginary beings; in short, of every species of 
embellishment that the most fertile fancy could devise. These 
arabesques, the running patterns of plants and creepers in par- 
ticular, are often of an elegance scarcely equalled in any other 
part of the world. 

The walls are often filled with sculptures in relief; exhibiting 
animated pictures of the wars of the gods and other legends. 
Groups of mythological figures, likewise, often run along the 
frieze, and add great richness to the entablature.’ 

Temples, such as have been described, are sometimes found 
assembled in considerable numbers. At the ruins of Bhu- 
vanéswara, in Orissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the 
eye in any direction from the great tower without taking into 
the view upwards of forty or fifty stone towers of temples, none 
less than fifty or sixty, and some from 150 to 180 feet high.® 

Those of Bijayanagar, near the left bank of the river Tum- 
badra, are of still more magnificent dimensions. 

But, notwithstanding their prodigious scale, the effect pro- 
duced by the Hindi pagodas never equals the simple majesty 
and symmetry of a Grecian temple, nor even the grandeur 
arising from the swelling domes and lofty arches of a mosque. 
The extensive parts of the building want height, and the high 

ones are deficient in breadth; there is no combination between 
the different parts; and the general result produces a con- 
viction that, in this art, as in most other things, the Hindis 
display more richness and beauty in details than greatness in 
the conception of the whole. The cave temples, alone, exhibit 
boldness and grandeur of design. 

The impression made on the spectator by favourable specimens 


’ There are some beautiful specimens splendid works of tbe Daniells exhibit in 
ot Hinda architecture in Tod’s Rdjasthan. rfection every species of cave or temple 
The work of Ram Raz shows the details in all the wide range of India. 
tvrywhere employed, us well as the ® Mr. Stirling, Astatic Researches, vol. xv. 
Brneral architecture of the south; but the pp. 307. 
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of temples, is that of great antiquity and sanctity, accom- 
panied with a sort of romantic mystery, which neither the 
nature of the religion itself, nor the familiarity occasioned by 
the daily sight of its ceremonies, seems suited to inspire. 

Though in temples of recent formation there is sometimes s 
mixture of the Mahometan style, yet the general character of 
these buildings is strikingly original, and unlike the structares 
of other nations. We may infer from this that the principles 
of the art were established in early times; but we have m 
reason to think that any of the great works which now attrac 
admiration are of very ancient date. Even the caves have m | 
claim to great antiquity. The inscriptions, in a character 
which was in use at least three centuries before Christ, and 
which has long been obsolete, would lead us to believe that the 
Bauddha caves must be older than the Christian era;? but 
those of the Hindus are shown beyond doubt, from the mytho- 
logical subjects on their walls, to be at least as modern as the 
eighth or ninth century.!° The sculptured works at Mahé 
Balipuram, south of Madras, have been carried back to the 
remotest era; but the accounts on the spot assign their con- 
struction to the twelfth or thirteenth centuries after Christ, and 
the sculptures on the walls afford a perfect confirmation of the 
tradition." 

Some of the most celebrated built temples are of very moders 
date. The pagoda of Jagannath (of which we have heard # 
much), and the Black Pagoda in the same district, have bees 
mentioned as among the most ancient of Hindd temples; yet 
the first is well known to have been completed in a.p. 11%, 
and the second in a.p. 1241.'* Many of the other great temples 
are doubtless much older than this; but there are no proof 
of the great antiquity of any of them, and some presumptions 
to the contrary. 

The palaces are more “likely to adopt innovations than the 
temples ; but many retain the Hindi character, though cor- 
structed in comparatively recent times. 

The oldest of these show little plan, or else have been so often 
added to, that the original plan is lost. Being generally o 
solid construction, and with terraced roofs, the facility is gresé 


® An extensive Bauddha cave is men- Literary Society of Bombay, and Proferest 
tioned by the Chinese traveller inthevery Wilson, Mackenzte Papers, Preface, p. kt 
beginning of the fifth century, and must ! Professor Wilson, Mackenzie Papers 
have been excavated in the fourth at Introduction, p. lxxi. 
latest.—Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- " Stirling’s Orissa, Asiatic Research 
orety, vol, v. p. 103. vol. xv. pp. 315, 327. 
® Mr. Erskine, Transactions of the 
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of building one house on the roof of another; so that, besides 
spreading towards the sides, they are piled upwards to a great 
height, and with great irregularity. 

They generally contain small courts surrounded with high 
buildings ; sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the trees 
best adapted for that purpose. There is always a deep colon- 
made round each court. 

The great rooms of state are up stairs, closed round like ours, 
not running to the whole height of the house and open at one 
side like Mahometan divans. The stairs are narrow and steep, 


| and cut out of the thickness of the wall. 


The same remarks apply to the private houses, which are 


’ hardly entitled to come under the head of architecture. 


Those of rich people have a small court or two, with 
buildings round, almost always terraced, sometimes left in the 
fall glare of the white stucco, sometimes coloured of a dusky 
red, and the walls sometimes painted with trees or mythological 


- and other stories. All are as crowded and ill-arranged as can 


Perhaps the greatest of all the Hindi works are the tanks, 
which are reservoirs for water, of which there are two kinds; 
one dug out of the earth, and the other formed by damming up 


’ the mouth of a valley. In the former case there are stone or 


Glo 


oy 


other steps all round, down to the water, generally the whole 
length of each face, and in many instances temples round the 
edge, and little shrines down the steps. In the other sort these 
additions are confined to the embankment. The dug tanks are 
often near towns, for bathing, &c., but they are also made use 


' of for irrigation. The dams are always for the latter purpose. 
Many of them are of vast extent,and the embankments are mag- 


qa 


ay 


nificent works, both in respect to their elevation and solidity. 
Some of them form lakes, many miles in circumference, and 
water great tracts of country. 

One species of Hindi well is also remarkable. It is frequently 
of great depth and of considerable breadth. The late ones are 
often round, but the more ancient, square. They are surrounded, 
for their whole depth, with galleries, in the rich and massy 
style of Hinda works, and have often a broad flight of steps, 
which commences at some distance from the well, and passes 
under part of the galleries down to the water. 

The most characteristic of the Hindi bridges are composed 
of stone posts, several of which form a pier, and which are con- 
nected by stone beams. Such bridges are common in the south 
of India. Others are on thick piers of masonry, with narrow 

N23 
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Gothic arches; but their antiquity is doubtful, nor do 
appear that the early Hindis knew the arch, or could cons 
vaults or domes, otherwise than by layers of stone, proje 
beyond those beneath, as in the Treasury of Atreus in My 

Among other species of architecture must be mentione 
columns and arches, or rather gateways, erected in hono 
victories. There is a highly-wrought example of the col 
120 feet high, at Chitér, which is represented in Tod’s “R 
than.”'? Of the triumphal arches (if that term may be ap 
to square openings), the finest example is at Barnagar, i 
north of Guzerat. It is indeed among the richest specime: 
Hindu art." 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OTHER ARTS. 


Or the Indian manufactures, the most remarkable is tha 
Weaving. cotton cloth, the beauty and delicacy of which wa 
long admired, and which in fineness of texture has never 
been approached in any other country. 

Their silk manufactures were also excellent, and very probs 
known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the material 
a very early period.' 

Gold and silver brocade were also favourite, and perh 
original, manufactures of India. 

The brilliancy and permanency of many of their dyes has 

Dyeing. yet been equalled in Europe. 
Workingin __ Heir taste for minute ornament fitted them toes 
gold. in goldsmiths’ work. 

Their fame for jewels originated more in the bounty 
nature than in their own skill; for their taste is so bad t 
they give a preference to yellow pearls and table diamon 
and their setting is comparatively rude, though they of 
combine their jewellery into very gorgeous ornaments... 

Their way of working at all trades is very simple, anJ th 
tools few and portable. A smith brings his small anvil, and { 
peculiar sort of bellows which he uses, to the house where he 
wanted. A carpenter does so with more ease, working on t 
floor, and securing any object with his toes as easily as with | 
hands. 

8 Vol. i. pp. 328, 761. ' Mr. Colebrooke, Astatic Reacarel 
14 (Mr. Fergusson’s works are the latest vol. v. p. 61. 
ma oT authority on Hindu architecture. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
AGRICULTURE. 


t nature of the soil and climate makes agriculture a simple 
A light plough, which he daily carries on his shoulder to 
field, is sufficient, with the help of two small oxen, to enable 
husbandman to make a shallow furrow in the surface, in 
ich to deposit the grain. Sowing is often performed by a 
t of drill (it is scarcely entitled to the addition of plough), 
ich sheds the seed through five or six hollow canes; and a 
trd, on which a man stands, serves for a harrow. A hoe, a 
ttock, and a few other articles, complete the implements of 
sbandry. Reaping is performed with the sickle: the grain 
trodden out by cattle, brought home in carts, and kept in 
ge dry pits under ground. The fields, though the bounds of 
th are carefully marked, are generally unenclosed ; and 
thing interrupts their continuity, except occasional varieties 
the crops. 
But although the Indian agriculture has such a character of 
aplicity, there are some peculiarities in it which call forth 
‘tain sorts of skill and industry not required elsewhere, and 
2re are sume descriptions of cultivation to which the former 
aracter does not at all apply. 
The summer harvest is sufficiently watered by the rains, but 
great part of the winter crop requires artificial irrigation. 
us is afforded by rivers, brooks, and ponds; but chiefly by 
lls. In the best parts of the country there is a well in every 
ld, from which water is conveyed in channels, and received 
little beds, divided by low ridges of earth. It is raised by 
en in a large bucket, or rather bag, of pliant leather, which 
8 often an ingenious contrivance, by which it empties itself 
en drawn up. 
In some soils it is necessary, every three or four years, to 
licate the weeds by deep ploughing, which is done with a 
avy plough, drawn by buffaloes, at a season when the ground 
saturated with moisture. Manure is little used for general 
tivation, but is required in quantities for sugar cane, and 
my other sorts of produce. Many sorts also require to be 
wed ; and are sometimes surrounded by mud walls, but usually 
high and impenetrable hedges of cactus, euphorbium, aloe, 
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and other strong prickly plants, as well as by other thorny 
bushes and creepers. 

One great labour is to scare away the flocks of birds, which 
devour a great part of the harvest in spite of all precautions. 
Scarecrows have some effect, but the chief dependence is on a 
man, who stands on a high wooden stage overlooking the field, 
shouting, and throwing stones from a sling, which is so contrived 
as to make a loud crack at every discharge. 

The Indians understood rotation of crops, though their almost 
inexhaustible soil renders it often unnecessary. They class the 
soils with great minuteness, and are well informed about the 
produce for which each is best, and the mode of cultivation 
which it requires. They have the injudicious practice of mixing 
different kinds of grain in one field, sometimes to come up te 
gether, and sometimes in succession. 

Some of the facts mentioned affect armies and travellers. 
At particular seasons, the whole face of the country is as open 
and passable as the road, except near villages and streams, 
where the high enclosures form narrow lanes, and are great 
obstructions to bodies of passengers. Large water-courses, or 
ducts, by which water is drawn from rivers or ponds, also form 
serious obstacles. 

These remarks are always liable to exceptions from varieties 
in different parts of India; and in the rice countries, as Bengal 
and the coast of Coromandel, they are almost inapplicable. 
There, the rice must be completely flooded, often requires to be 
transplanted at a certain stage, and is a particularly laboriow 
and disagreeable sort of cultivation. 


CHAPTER X. 
COMMERCE. 


THovucH many articles of luxury are mentioned in Menu,it ; 
External oes not appear that any of them were the produce of 
omm foreign countries. Their abundance, however, proves 
that there was an open trade between the different parte of 
India. 

There ig one passage in the Code! in which interest on 
money lent on risk is said to be fixed by “men well a- 
quainted with sea voyages, or journeys by land.” . As the word 

1 Ch. viii. § 156, 157. 
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wed in the original for sea is not applicable to any inland 
waters, the fact may be considered as established, that the 
Hindus navigated the ocean as early as the age of the Code, 
but it is probable that their enterprise was confined to a 
coasting trade. An intercourse with the Mediterranean no 
doubt took place at a still earlier period; but it is uncertain 
whether it was carried on by land, or partly by sea; and, in 
either case, whether the natives of India took a share in it 
beyond their own limits. It seems not improbable that it was 
in the hands of the Arabs, and that part crossed the narrow 
sea, from the coast on the west of Sind to Muscat, and then 
passed through Arabia to Egypt and Syria; while another 
branch might go by land, or along the coast to Babylon and 
-Persia.? Our first clear accounts of the seas west of India give 
no signs of trade carried on by Indians in that direction. 
Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet (in 326 B.c.), did 
not meet a single ship in coasting from the Indus to the 
Euphrates ; and expressly says that fishing boats were the only 
vessels he saw, and those only in particular places, and in small 
numbers. Even in the Indus, though there were boats, they 
were few and small; for, by Arrian’s account, Alexander was 
obliged to build most of his fleet himself, including all the 
larger vessels, and to man them with sailors from the Mediterra- 
nean.‘ The same author, in enumerating the Indian classes, 
tays of the fourth class (that of tradesmen and artisans), “ of 
this class also are the ship-builders and the sailors, as many as 
navigate the rivers:” ° from which we may infer that, as far as 
his knowledge went, there were no Indians employed on the 
Bea. 

The next accounts that throw light on the western trade of 
India are furnished by a writer of the second century Trade trom 
before Christ,° whose knowledge only-extended to the coast. 
intercourse between Egypt and the south of Arabia, but who 
Mentions cinnamon and cassia as among the articles imported, 


_ "(Whether Ophir is to be looked for 
m India, or, as seems more probable, in 
the “Golden Chersonese” or Malacca, it 


latter part being the Sanskrit thha, “an 
elephant,” with the Hebrew article pre- 
fixed.—Ep. ] 


is almost certuin that some of the articles 
brought by the Phenician and Jewish 
fleets in Solomon’s days came from India 
(tee 1 Kings x. 22). The] Hebrew words 
are evidently of foreign, and probably of 
lan, origin ; thus ho “ape,” seems to ~ 
be the Sanskrit kapi; thukki, ‘‘a peacock,” 
ince the Tamil tei, and shen- 
im, “ivory,” is explained by Gesenius 
8 a contraction for shen-hd-ibdim, the 


* Vincent's Commerce and Navigation 
of the Ancients, vol. ii. pp. 8357-370. 

* See ditio Alexandri, book vi. pp. 
2365, 236, ed. 1704, and Jndica, chap. xvii. 
p. 332, of the same edition. 

5 Indica, chap. xi. p. 325. 

* Agatharchides preserved in Diodorus 
and Photius. See Vincent’s Commerce and 
Navigation of the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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and who, moreover, expressly sttase that ships came from India 
to the ports of Sabsea (the modern Yemen). From all that 
appears in this author we should conclude that the trade was 
entirely in the hands of the Arabs. 

It is not till the first century after Christ that we obtain a 
distinct account of the course of this trade, and a complete 
enumeration of the commodities which were the objects of it. 
This is given in the “ Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,” apparently 
the work of an experienced practical sailor in that part of the 
ocean. He describes the whole coast of the Red Sea, and of 
the south-east of Arabia, and that of India, from the Indus 
round Cape Comorin, to a point high up on the coast of Coro- 
mandel; and gives accounts of the commerce carried on withm 
those limits, and in some places beyond them. From this 
writer it appears that, nearly until this time, the ships from 
India continued to cross the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and 
creep along the shore of Arabia to the mouth of the Red Sea; 
but that, at a recent period, the Greeks from Egypt, if not all 
navigators, used to quit the coast soon after leaving the Red 
Sea, and stretch across the Indian Ocean to the coast of 
Malabar. 

The trade thus carried on was very extensive, but appears to 
have been conducted by Greeks and Arabs. Arabia is de- 
scribed as a country filled with pilots, sailors, and persons con- 
cerned in commercial business; but no mention is made of any 
similar description of persons among the Indians, nor is there 
any allusion to Indians out of their own country except that 
they are mentioned with the Arabs and Greeks, as forming a 
mixed population, who were settled in small numbers on an 
island near the mouth of the Red Sea, supposed to be Socotra. 
So much, indeed, were the Arabs the carriers of the Indian 
trade, that in Pliny’s time their settlers filled the western shores 
of Ceylon, and were also found established on the coast of 

Coasting Malabar.’ But in the same work (the “ Periplus”) 

trade. the Indians are represented as actively engaged in the 
traffic on their own coast. There were boats at the Indus to 
receive the cargoes of the ships which were unable to enter the 
river on account of the bar at its mouth; fishing boats were 
kept in employ near the opening of the Gulf of Cambay to 
pilot vessels coming to Barygaza, or Barédch; where, then ss 
now, they were exposed to danger from the extensive banks of 


7 Vincent's Commerce and Navigation of the Ancicnts, vol. ii. p. 283. 





te accordance with the accounts derived from cout. 

t, by which the inhabitants of the coast of Coromandel 
rly to have been distinguished by their maritime enter- 
‘om their countrymen on the west of India. It is pro- 
rom the nature of the countries which they water, that 
same time when Nearchus saw so little sign of commerce 
Indus, the Ganges may have been covered with boats, 
3 at this moment, and as the number of ancient and 
1 kingdoms on its shores would lead us to anticipate. 
mmodities supplied by so rich and extensive a region 
ot but engage the attention of the less advanced countries 
Deckan ; and as the communication between that part 
2 and the Ganges was interrupted by forests, and plun- 
tribes, both probably even wilder than they are now, a 
temptation was held out to the sailors on the eastern 
» encounter the lesser danger of making the direct passage 
e Bay of Bengal: on which, without being often out of 
* land, they would be beyond the reach of the inhabitants 
shore. 

practice once established, it would be an easy effort to 
he upper part of the bay, and before long, the broadest 
_of it also, which is bounded by the Malay peninsula and 
a. But, whatever gave the impulse to the inhabitants of 
st of Coromandel, it is from the north part of the tract that 
t hear of the Indians who sailed boldly into the Hinds et. 


tlements in 


a. The histories of Java give a distinct account Javaand 
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almost all of one sort, remarkably sweet and plaintive, and dis- 
tinguishable at once from the melodies of any other nation 
To do them justice, however, they should be heard from a single 
voice, or accompanied by the vina, which has been called the 
Indian lyre. 

The usual performance is by a band of fiddles and drums 
beaten with the fingers. It is loud and unmusical, and would 
drown the voices of the singers if they were not exerted toa 
pitch that is fatal to all delicacy or softness.‘ 


Painting. 


Painting is still m the lowest stage. Walls of houses are 
often painted in water colours, and sometimes in oils. The sub- 
jects are mythology, battles, processions, wrestlers, male and 
female figures, and animals, with no landscape, or at best a 
tree or two, or a building stuck in without any knowledge of 
perspective, or any attention to light and shade. Of the works 
of other nations they most resemble the paintings on the walls 
of Egyptian tombs. They have also pictures of a small size in 
a sort of distemper, which, in addition to the above subjects, 
include likenesses of individuals. 

The Hindus have often beautifully illuminated manuscripts, 
but the other ornaments are better executed than the figures. 
If portraits were not spoken of as common in the dramas, I 
should suspect that they had learned this art from the Mussal- 
mans, by whom (in spite of the discouragement given by the 
Mahometan religion) they are very far surpassed. 


Sculpture. 


One would expect that sculpture would be carried to high 
perfection among a people so devoted to polytheism ; and it 
certainly is not for want of employment that it has failed to 
attain to excellence. Besides innumerable images, all caves 
and temples are covered with statues and reliefs; and the latter 
are often bold, including complicated groups, and expressing 
various passions. They are sometimes very spirited, and neither 
the sculptures nor paintings fail to produce very fine specimens 
of grace in figure and attitude; but there is a total ignorance 


‘It is but fair to give the following of hearing, in most parts of India, are re 
opinion from a person eminently qualified gurded by their scientific brethren in much 
to judge (inthe Oriental Quarterly Maga- the same light as a ballad-singer st the 
zine, for December, 1825, p.197):—‘“‘ We corner of the street by the primo soprano 
may add that the only native singers and _ of the Italian Opera.” 
players whom Europeans are in the way 
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of anatomy, and an inattention even to the obvious appearances 
of the limbs and muscles, together with a disregard of pro- 
portion between different figures, and a want of skill in group- 
ing, which must entirely exclude the best of the Hindd sculp- 
ture from coming into the most remote comparison with 
European works of art. 


Architecture. 


The numerous edifices erected by the Hindis attest their 
knowledge of the practice of architecture; and if any confi- 
dence can be given to the claims of the books of which frag- 
ments still remain, they seem early to have been acquainted 
with the science. 

A candid and judicious review of the extant works on archi- 
tecture is contained in a late essay by an intelligent native, 
where also the system taught by them is ably developed.® 

The principles of the art seem, by this essay, to have been 
well understood; and numerous rules appear to have been 
derived from them. 

The various mouldings, twelve in number, are described ; 
some (the cyma, toro, cavetto, &c.) are the same as our own, 
and a few are peculiar. The forms and proportions of pedestals, 
bases, shafts, capitals, and entablatures are given; how fully, 
in some cases, may be conjectured from there being sixty-four 
sorts of bases. There are no fixed orders, but the height of a 
column may vary from six to ten diameters, and its proportions 
regulate, though not strictly, those of the capitals, intercolum- 
- niations, &c. This place does not admit of any specification of 
the rules of architecture, or any thing beyond a general notion 
of the native buildings which are now to be seen in India. The 
style of those structures has been supposed to resemble those of 
Egypt. It does so only in the massy character both of the 
buildings and the materials, and in the quantity of sculpture on 
some descriptions of edifices. The practice of building high 
towers at gateways is also similar, but in Egypt there is one on 
each side, and in India only one over the gateway. 

Some few of the Egyptian columns bear a resemblance to 
some in the cave temples; but these are all the points in which 
any similarity can be discovered. 

The two most striking features in Egyptian architecture are, 
the use of pyramids, and the manner in which the sides of 


® Essay on Hinds Architecture, by Ram Raz, published by the Oriental Translation 
Fund. 
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every building slope inwards until they reach the top, where 
they meet a flat roof with a particularly bold and deep cornice: 
Neither of these characteristics is to be found in India. Py- 
ramidal roofs to the halls before temples are not uncommon, 
but they are hollow within, and supported by walls or pillars. 
Solid pyramids are unknown; and even the roofs are diversi- 
fied on the outside with acroteria and other ornaments, that 
take away all resemblance to the Egyptian pyramids. Walls 
are always perpendicular, and though towers of temples 
diminish gradually, yet they do so in a manner peculiar to 
themselves, and bear as much resemblance to our slender 
steeples as to the broad masses of Egyptian architecture. 
They, in fact, hold an intermediate place between both, but 
have little likeness to either. 

In the south they are generally a succession of stories, each 
narrower than the one below it; and north of the Godaveri 
they more frequently taper upwards, but with an outward curve 
in the side, by means of which there is a greater swell near the 
middle than even at the base. They do not come quite to s 
point, but are crowned by a flattened dome, or some more 
fanciful termination, over which is, in all cases, a high pinnacle 
of metal gilt, or else a trident, or other emblem peculiar to the 
god. Though plainer than the rest of the temple, the towers 
are never quite plain, and are often stuck over with pinnacles, 
and covered with other ornaments of every description. 

The sanctuary is always a small, nearly cubical chamber, | 
scarcely lighted by one small door, at which the worshipper 
presents his offering and prefers his supplication. In very 
small temples this is the whole building; but in other it is sur- 
mounted by the tower, is approached through spacious halls, 
and is surrounded by courts and colonnades, including other 
temples and religious buildings. At Seringam there are seven 
different enclosures, and the outer one is near four miles in cir- 
cumference.6 The colonnades which line the interior of the 
courts, or form approaches to the temple, are often so deep as 
to require many rows of pillars, which are generally high, 
slender, and delicate, but thickly set. Gothic aisles have been 
compared to avenues of oaks, and these might be likened to 
groves of palm trees. 

There are often lower colonnades, in which, and in many 
other places, are highly-wrought columns, round, square, and 
octagon, or mixing all three ; sometimes cut into the shape of 


* Orme's Jndostan, vol. i. p. 182. 
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vases, and hung with chains or garlands; sometimes decorated 
with the forms of animals, and sometimes partly composed of 
groups of human figures. 

Clusters of columns and pilasters are frequent in the more 
solid parts of the building; where, also, the number of salient 
and retiring angles, and the corresponding breaks in the enta- 
blature, increase the richness and complexity of the effect. 
The posts and lintels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, 
are enclosed and almost covered by deep borders of mouldings, 
and a profusion of arabesques of plants, flowers, fruits, men, 
animals, and imaginary beings; in short, of every species of 
embellishment that the most fertile fancy could devise. These 
arabesques, the running patterns of plants and creepers in par- 
ticular, are often of an elegance scarcely equalled in any other 
part of the world. 

The walls are often filled with sculptures in relief; exhibiting 
animated pictures of the wars of the gods and other legends. 
Groups of mythological figures, likewise, often run along the 
frieze, and add great richness to the entablature.’ 

Temples, such as have been described, are sometimes found 
assembled in considerable numbers. At the ruins of Bhu- 
vanéswara, in Orissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the 
eye in any direction from the great tower without taking into 
the view upwards of forty or fifty stone towers of temples, none 
less than fifty or sixty, and some from 150 to 180 feet high.® 

Those of Bijayanagar, near the left bank of the river Tum- 
badra, are of still more magnificent dimensions. 

But, notwithstanding their prodigious scale, the effect pro- 
duced by the Hindi pagodas never equals the simple majesty 
and symmetry of a Grecian temple, nor even the grandeur 

arising from the swelling domes and lofty arches of a mosque. 
The extensive parts of the building want height, and the high 
ones are deficient in breadth; there is no combination between 
the different parts; and the general result produces a con- 
Yiection that, in this art, as in most other things, the Hindis 
display more richness and beauty in details than greatness in 
the conception of the whole. The cave temples, alone, exhibit 
boldness and grandeur of design. 

The impression made on the spectator by favourable specimens 


* There are some beautiful specimens splendid works of the Daniells exhibit in 
f Hinda architecture in Tod’s Rdjasthén. perfection every species of cave or temple 
work of Ram Raz shows the details in all the wide range of India. 
‘verywhere employed, us well as the ® Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 
General architecture of the south; butthe p. 307. 
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of temples, is that of great antiquity and sanctity, accom. | 


panied with a sort of romantic mystery, which neither the 
nature of the religion itself, nor the familiarity occasioned by 
the daily sight of its ceremonies, seems suited to inspire. 

Though in temples of recent formation there is sometimes 
mixture of the Mahometan style, yet the general character of 
these buildings is strikingly original, and unlike the structures 
of other nations. We may infer from this that the principles 
of the art were established in early times; but we have m 
reason to think that any of the great works which now attrac 
admiration are of very ancient date. Even the caves have mw 
claim to great antiquity. The inscriptions, in a character 
which was in use at least three centuries before Christ, and 
which has long been obsolete, would lead us to believe that the 
Bauddha caves must be older than the Christian era; bat 
those of the Hindus are shown beyond doubt, from the mytho- 
logical subjects on their walls, to be at least as modern as the 
eighth or ninth century.'° The sculptured works at Mahé 
Balipuram, south of Madras, have been carried back to the 
remotest era; but the accounts on the spot assign their con- 
struction to the twelfth or thirteenth centuries after Christ, and 
the sculptures on the walls afford a perfect confirmation of the 
tradition." 

Some of the most celebrated built temples are of very modem 
date. The pagoda of Jagannath (of which we have heard a 
much), and the Black Pagoda in the same district, have been 
mentioned as among the most ancient of Hindu temples; yet 
the first is well known to have been completed in a.p. 1198, 
and the second in a.p. 1241.12 Many of the other great temples 
are doubtless much older than this; but there are no proofs 
of the great antiquity of any of them, and some presumptions 
to the contrary. 

The palaces are more ‘likely to adopt innovations than the 
temples; but many retain the Hindt character, though con- 
structed in comparatively recent times. 

The oldest of these show little plan, or else have been so often 
added to, that the original plan is lost. Being generally of 
solid construction, and with terraced roofs, the facility is great 


® An extensive Bauddha cave is men- Literary Society of Bombay, and Profewat 
tioned by the Chinese traveller inthevery | Wilson, Mackenste Papers, Preface, p. xx. 
beginning of the fifth century, and must 1 Professor Wilson, Mackenzie Pepert 
have been excavated in the fourth at Introduction, p. Ixxi. 
latest.—Journal of the Royal Asiatic So-  Stirling’s Orissa, Asiatic Researches, 
ciety, vol. v. p. 103. vol. xv. pp. 315, 327. 
®° Mr. Erskine, Transactions of the 
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a few small and high-placed windows, over very narrow streets, 
which are paved (if paved at all) with large uneven Towne 
slabs of stone. They are crowded with people moving to and 
fro; processions, palankeens, and carriages drawn by oxen; 
running footmen with sword and buckler, religious mendicants, 
soldiers out of service smoking or lounging; and sacred bulls, 
that can scarcely be made to move their unwieldy bulk out of 
the way of the passenger, or to desist from feeding on the grain 
exposed for sale. 

The most conspicuous shops are those of confectioners, 
fruiterers, grainsellers, braziers, druggists, and tobacconists : 
sellers of cloth, shawls, and other stuffs, keep their goods in 
bales ; and those of more precious articles do not expose them. 
They are quite open towards the street, and often are merely 
the veranda in front of the house; the customers standing and 
making their purchases in the street. 

Towns are often walled, and capable of defence. 

They have not hereditary headmen and officers, like villages, 
but are generally the residence of the government agent in 
charge of the district, who manages them, with the help of an 
establishment for police and revenue. They are divided into 
wards for the purposes of police; and each cast has its own 
elected head, who communicates between the government and 
ita members. These casts, being in general trades. also, are 
attended with all the good and bad consequences of such com- 
binations. 

The principal inhabitants are bankers and merchants, and 
people connected with the government. 

Bankers and merchants generally combine both trades, and 
farm the public revenues besides. They make great profits, 
and often without much risk. In transactions with govern- 
ments they frequently secure a mortgage on the revenue, or the 
guarantee of some powerful person, for the discharge of their 
debt. They lend money on an immense premium, and with 
very high compound interest, which increases so rapidly, that 
the repayment is always a compromise, in which the lender 
gives up a great part of his demand, still retaining an ample 
profit. They live plainly and frugally, and often spend vast 

tums on domestic festivals or public works. 

The great men about the government will be spoken of here- 
after, but the innumerable clerks and hangers-on in lower 
tations must not be passed over without mention. Not only 
has every office numbers of these men, but every department, 
however small, must have one: a company of soldiers would 
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Gothic arches; but their antiquity is doubtful, nor does it 
appear that the early Hindus knew the arch, or could construct 
vaults or domes, otherwise than by layers of stone, projecting 
beyond those beneath, as in the Treasury of Atreus in Mycene. 

Among other species of architecture must be mentioned the 
columns and arches, or rather gateways, erected in honouf of 
victories. There is a highly-wrought example of the column, 
120 feet high, at Chitér, which is represented in Tod’s “ Rajas- 
than.” ' Of the triumphal arches (if that term may be applied 
to square openings), the finest example is at Barnagar, in the 
north of Guzerat. It is indeed among the richest specimens of 
Hindu art.'* 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OTHER ABTS. 


Or the Indian manufactures, the most remarkable is that of 
Weaving. cotton cloth, the beauty and delicacy of which was» 
long admired, and which in fineness of texture has never ye 
been approached in any other country. 

Their silk manufactures were also excellent, and very probably 
known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the material, at 
a very early period.’ 

Gold and silver brocade were also favourite, and perhaps 
original, manufactures of India. 

The brilliancy and permanency of many of their dyes has not 
Dyeing. yet been equalled in Europe. 

Workingin  Lheir taste for minute ornament fitted them to exed 
gold. in goldsmiths’ work. 

Their fame for jewels originated more in the bounty of 
nature than in their own skill; for their taste is so bad that 
they give a preference to yellow pearls and table diamonds; 
and their setting is comparatively rude, though they often 
combine their jewellery into very gorgeous ornaments. . 

Their way of working at all trades is very simple, and their 
tools few and portable. A smith brings his small anvil, and the 
peculiar sort of bellows which he uses, to the house where he is 
wanted. A carpenter does so with more ease, working on the 
floor, and securing any object with his toes as easily as with his 
hands. 


1 Vol. i. pp. 328, 761. 1 Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic Research, 
1* (Mr. Fergusson’s works are the latest vol. v. p. 61. 

and best authority on Hindu architecture. 

—Ep.] 
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chose derived from taking the necessary supply of food. 
vat with their fingers, and scrupulously wash before and 
meals. 

ough they have chess, a game played with tables and dice 
wkgammon is, and cards (which are circular, in ,, .., 

7 suits, and painted with Hindi gods, &., instead smusemente, 
ngs, queens, and knaves), yet the great in-door amusement 
listen to singing interspersed with slow movements, which 
warcely be called dancing. The attitudes are not ungrace- 
ind the songs, as has been mentioned, are pleasing ; but it 
ter all, a languid and monotonous entertainment; and it 
tonishing to see the delight that all ranks take in it; the 
r orders, in particular, often standing for whole nights to 
y this unvaried amusement. 

1ese exhibitions are now often illuminated, when in rooms, 
Inglish chandeliers; but the true Hindi way of lighting 
1 up is by torches held by men, who feed the flame with oil - 
1a sort of bottle constructed for the purpose. For ordinary 
hold purposes they use lamps of earthenware or metal. 

1 the houses of the rich, the doorways are hung with 
ed silk curtains; and the doors, the arches, and j,145 

r wood-work in the rooms are highly carved. The ceremonial, 


and conver- 


‘is entirely covered with a thin mattress of cotton, sation of 
‘which is spread a clean white cloth to sit on; but clas 
e is no other furniture of any description. Equals sit in 
yite rows down the room. A prince or great chief has a 
at the head of the room between the rows, very slightly 
ed by an additional mattress, and covered with a small 
vet of embroidered silk. This, with a high round em- 
dered bolster behind, forms what is called a masnad or 
i, and serves as a throne for sovereigns under the rank of 
ye 
reat attention is paid to ceremony. A person of distinction 
1et a mile or two before he enters the city ; and a visitor is 
ived (according to his rank) at the outer gate of the house, 
he door of the room, or by merely rising from the seat. 
mds embrace if they have not met for some time. Bramins 
saluted by joining the palms, and raising them twice or 
ce to the forehead: with others, the salute with one hand 
wed, so well known by the Mahometan name of salam. 
mins have a peculiar phrase of salutation for each other. 
er Hindus, on meeting, repeat twice the name of the god 
oa. Visitors are seated with strict attention to their rank, 
ch, on public occasions, it often takes much previous nego- 
0 
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tiation to settle. Huindts of rank are remarkable for ther 
politeness to inferiors, generally addressing them by some civil 
or familiar term, and scarcely ever being provoked to abusive 
harsh language. 

The lower classes are courteous in their general manners 
among themselves, but by no means so scrupulous in their lan- 
guage when irritated. 

All visits end by the master of the house presenting bitel leaf 
with areca nut, &c., to the guest: it is accompanied by attar of 
roses, or some other perfume put on the handkerchief, and rose 
water sprinkled over the person; and this is the signal fe 
taking leave. 

At first meetings, and at entertainments, trays of shawls and 
other materials for dresses are presented to the guests, togetha 
with pearl necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments for the turban of 
jewels : a sword, a horse, and an elephant, are added when both 
parties are men of high rank. I do not know how much of this 
" custom is ancient, but presents of bracelets, &., are frequent 
in the oldest dramas. 

Such presents are also given to meritorious servants, t 
soldiers who have distinguished themselves, and to poets or 
learned men: they are showered on favourite singers and 
dancers. 

At formal meetings nobody speaks but the principal persons, 
but in other companies there is a great deal of unrestrained 
conversation. The manner of the Hindis is polite, and ther 
language obsequious. They abound in compliments and er 
pressions of humility even to their equals, and when they have 
no object to gain. They seldom show much desire of knov- 
ledge, or disposition to extend their thoughts beyond thei 
ordinary habits. Within that sphere, however, their convers+ 
tion is shrewd and intelligent, often mixed with lively and 
satirical observations. 

The rich rise at the same hour as the common people, Of, 
perhaps, not quite so early; perform their devotions in ther 
own chapels; despatch private and other business with thet 
immediate officers and dependents; bathe, dine, and sleep. At 
two or three they dress, and appear in their public apartments, 
where they receive visits and transact business till very late s 
night. Some, also, listen to music till late; but these occt- 
pations are confined to the rich, and, in general, a Hindi town 
is all quiet soon after dark. . 

Entertainments, besides occasions of rare occurrence, as mat- 
riages, &c., are given on particular festivals, and sometimes 
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ihow attention to particular friends. Among themselves they 
smmence with a dinner;"but the essential part of pitertein. 
the entertainment is dancing and singing, sometimes mentsand | 
liversified with jugglers and buffoons; during which "-. 
ime perfumes are burnt, and the guests are dressed with gar- 
ands of sweet-smelling flowers: presents, as above described, 
sre no less essential. 

At courts there are certain days on which all the great and 
Wl public officers wait on the Prince to pay their duty; and, on 
jhose occasions, the crowd in attendance is equal to that of a 
yirthday levee in Europe. 

All go up to the Prince in succession, and present him with 
s mazzer, which is one or more pieces of money laid on a 
napkin, and which it is usual to offer to superiors on all formal 
meetings. The amount depends on the rank of the offerer; 
the lowest in general is a rupee, yet poor people sometimes 
present a flower, and shopkeepers often some article of their 
traffic or manufacture. A dress of some sort is, on most occa- 
gions, given in return. The price of one dress is equal to many 
mazzers. The highest regular nazzer is 100 ashrefis, equal to 
150 or 170 guineas; but people have been known to present 
jewels of high value, and it is by no means uncommon, when a 
prince visits a person of inferior rank, to construct a low base 
for his masnad of bags containing in all 100,000 rupees (or 
10,000/.), which are all considered part of the nazzer. So 
much is that a form, that it has been done when the Nizam 
visited the Resident at Hyderabad, though that prince was 
little more than a dependent on our government. I mention 
this as a general custom at present, though not sure that it is 
originally Hindi. 

The religious festivals are of a less doubtful character. In 
them a great hall is fitted up in honour of the deity of the day. 
His image, richly adorned, and surrounded by gilded balus- 
trades, occupies the centre of one end of the apartment, while 
the prince and his court, in splendid dresses and jewels, are 
arranged along one side of the room as guests or attendants. 
The rest of the ceremony is like other entertainments. The 
songs may, perhaps, be appropriate; but the incense, the 
chaplets of flowers, and other presents, are as on ordinary occa- 
sions : the bitel leaf and attar, indeed, are brought from before 
the idol, and distributed as if from him to his visitors. 

Among the most striking of these religious exhibitions is that 
of the capture of Lanka, in honour of Rama, which is neces- 
sarily performed out of doors. 

o 2 
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Lanka is represented by a spacious castle with towers and 
battlements, which are assailed by an army dressed like Rams 
and his followers, with Hanumat and his monkey allies. The 
combat ends in the destruction of Lanka, amidst a blaze of 


fireworks which would excite admiration in any part of the | 


world, and in a triumphal procession sometimes conducted in | 


a style of grandeur which might become a more important 
occasion. : 

The festival is celebrated in another manner, and with stil 
greater splendour, among the Marattas. It is the day on which 
they always commence their military operations ; and the par- 
ticular event which they commemorate is Rama’s devotions and 
his plucking a branch from a certain tree, before he set out on 
his expedition. 

A tree of this sort is planted in an open plain near the camp 
or city; and all the infantry and guns, and as many of the 
cavalry as do not accompany the prince, are drawn up on each 
side of the spot, or form a wide street leading up to it. The 
rest of the plain is filled with innumerable spectators. The 
procession, though less regular than those of Mahometan 
princes, is one of the finest displays of the sort in India. The 
chief advances on his elephant, preceded by flags and gold and 
silver sticks or maces, and by a phalanx of men on foot bearing 
pikes of fifteen or sixteen feet long. On each side are his 
nobles and military leaders on horseback, with sumptuous 
dresses and caparisons, and each with some attendants selected 
for their martial appearance ; behind are long trains of elephants 
with their sweeping housings, some with flags of immense size, 
and glittering with gold and embroidery ; some bearing how- 
dahs, open or roofed, often of silver, plain or gilt, and of forms 
peculiarly oriental: around and behind is a cloud of horsemen, 
their trappings glancing in the sun, and their scarfs of cloth of 
gold fluttering in the wind, all overtopped by sloping spears 
and waving banners; those on the flanks dashing out, and 
returning after displaying some evolutions of horsemanship: the 
whole moving, mixing, and continually shifting its form as it 
advances, and presenting one of the most animating and most 
gorgeous spectacles that is ever seen, even in that land of 
barbarous magnificence. As the chief approaches, the guns 
are fired, the infantry discharge their pieces, and the procession 
moves on with accelerated speed, exhibiting a lively picture of 
an attack by a great body of cavalry on an army drawn op to 


receive them. 
When the prince has performed his devotions and plucked 
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is bough, his example is followed by those around him: a 
‘esh salvo of guns is fired: and, at the signal, the troops break 
f, and each man snatches some leaves, from one of the fields 
f tall grain which is grown for the purpose near the spot: each 
tacks his prize in his turban, and all exchange compliments and 
megratulations. A grand darbar, at which all the court and 
ulitary officers attend, closes the day. 

There is less grandeur, but scarcely less interest, in Fairs, pi- 
1e fairs and festivals of the common people. een 

These have a strong resemblance to fairs in England, and 
chibit the same whirling machines, and the same amusements 
ad occupations. But no assemblage in England can give a 
otion of the lively effect produced by the prodigious concourse 
F people in white dresses and bright-coloured scarfs and 
irbans, so unlike the black head-dresses and dusky habits of 
xe North. Their taste for gaudy shows and processions, and 
re mixture of arms and flags, give also a different character to 
1@ Indian fairs. The Hindus enter into the amusements of 
1ese meetings with infinite relish, and show every sign of 
eaceful festivity and enjoyment. They may, on all these occa- 
ons, have some religious ceremony to go through, but it does 
ot take up a moment, and seldom occupies a thought. At 
xe pilgrimages, indeed, the long anticipation of the worship to 
e performed, the example of other pilgrims invoking the god 
loud, and the sanctity of the place, concur to produce stronger 
xelings of devotion. There are also more ceremonies to be 
one through, and sometimes these are joined in by the whole 
ssembly; when the thousands of eyes directed to one point, 
nd of voices shouting one name, is often impressive even to the 
2ast interested spectator. 

But, even at pilgrimages, the feeling of amusement is much 
tronger than that of religious zeal; and many such places are 
lso among the most celebrated marts for the transfer of mer- 
handise, and for all the purposes of a fair. 

Among the enjoyments of the upper classes, I should not omit 
heir gardens, which, though always formal, are never- Gardens and 
heless often pleasing. They are divided by broad scenery. 
Heys, with long and narrow ponds or canals, enclosed with 
pgular stone and stucco work, running up the centre, and, on 
ach side, straight walks between borders of poppies of all 
olours, or of flowers in uniform beds or in patterns. Their 
ummer-houses are of white stucco, and though somewhat less 
eavy and inelegant than their ordinary dwellings, do not much 
lieve the formality of the garden: but there is still something 
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rich and oriental in the groves of orange and citron trees, the 
mixture of dark cypresses with trees covered with flowers or 
blossoms, the tall and graceful palms, the golden fruite, and 
highly-scented flowers. In the heats of summer, too, the 
trellised walks, closely covered with vines, and the slender 
stems and impervious shades of the areca tree, afford dark and 
cool retreats from the intolerable glare of the sun, made still 
more pleasant by the gushing of the little rills that water the 
garden, and by the profound silence and repose that reign m 
that overpowering hour. 

I have great doubts whether the present kind of gardens has 
not been introduced by the Mussulmans, especially as I re- 
member no description in the poets which are translated which 
suggests this sort of formality. 

The flowers and trees of Indian gardens are neither collected 
with the industry, nor improved with the care, of those im 
Europe ; and it is amidst the natural scenery that we see both 
in the greatest perfection. The country is often scattered with 
old mangoe trees and lofty tamarinds and pipals, which, m 
Guzerat especially, are accompanied with undulations of the 
ground that give to extensive tracts the varied beauties of an 
English park. In other parts, as in Rohilcand, a perfectly fist 
and incredibly fertile plain is scattered with mangoe orchards, 
and delights us with its extent and prosperity, until at last it 
wearies with its monotony. In some parts of Bengal the 
traveller enters on a similar flat covered with one sheet of rice, 
but without a tree, except at a distance on every side, where 
appears a thick bamboo jungle, such as might be expected 
harbour wild beasts. When this jungle is reached, it proves t 
be a narrow belt filled with villages and teeming with population; 
and when it is passed, another bare flat succeeds, again encircled 
with bamboo jungle almost at the extremity of the horizon. 

The central part of the Deckan is composed of waving downs, 
which at one time presents, for hundreds of miles, one unbroken 
sheet of green harvests, high enough to conceal a man and 
horse,‘ but in the hot season bears the appearance of a desert, 
naked and brown, without a tree or shrub to relieve its gloomy 
sameness. In many places, especially in the west, are woods of 
old trees filled with scented creepers, some bearing flowers of 
the most splendid colours, and others twining among the 
branches, or stretching boldly from tree to tree, with stems as 
thick as a man’s thigh. The forests in the east® and the 


* Of bajri (Holcus spicatus) and juar (Holcus sorghum). 
* The sal forests near the mountains. 
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centre of India,° and near one part of the western Ghats,’ are 
composed of trees of prodigious magnitude, almost undisturbed 
by habitations, and imperfectly traversed by narrow roads, like 
the wildest parts of America. 

In the midst of the best cultivated country are often found 
spaces of several days’ journey across covered with the palas or 
dak tree, which in spring loses all its leaves and is entirely 
covered with large red and orange flowers, which make the whole 
of the hills seem in a blaze. 

The noblest scenery in India is under Himalaya, where 
the ridges are broken into every form of the picturesque, with 
abrupt rocks, mossy banks, and slopes covered with gigantic 
pines and other trees, on the same vast scale, mixed with the 
most beautiful of our flowering shrubs and the best of our fruits 
in their state of nature. Over the whole towers the majestic 
ehain of Himalaya covered with eternal snow; a sight which 
the soberest traveller has never described without kindling into 
enthusiasm, and which, if once seen, leaves an impression that 
can never be equalled or effaced. The western Ghats present 
the charms of mountain scenery on a smaller scale, but it is 
no exaggeration of their merits to say that they strongly re- 
semble the valleys of the Neda and the Ladon, which have long 
been the boast of Arcadia and of Europe. 

The beauty of the Ghats, however, depends entirely on the 
season when they are seen; in summer, when stripped of their 
clouds and deprived of their rich carpet of verdure and their 
innumerable cascades, the height of the mountains is not suffi- 
ecient to compensate by its grandeur for their general sterility, 
and the only pleasure they afford is derived from the stately 
forests which still clothe their sides. 

The day of the poor in towns is spent much like that of the 
villagers, except that they go to their shop instead of spanner of 
the field, and to the bazar for amusement and society. life of the 


towns- 


The villagers have some active games; but the out-of people, and 
door amusements of the townspeople are confined to *U! classes. 
those at fairs and festivals ; some also perform their complicated 
system of gymnastic exercise, and practise wrestling ; but there 
are certain seasons which have their appropriate sports, in which 
all descriptions of people eagerly join. 

Perhaps the chief of these is the héli, a festival in honour of 
the spring, at which the common people, especially the boys, 
dance round fires, sing licentious and satirical songs, and give 

* The forest that fills the country from Nagpur to Bengal, and from Bundélcand 
to the northern Circars. * Malabar, &c. 
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vent to all sorts of ribaldry against their superiors, by whom it 
is always taken in good part. The great sport of the occasion, 
however, consists in sprinkling each other with a yellow liquid, 
and throwing a crimson powder over each other’s persons. The 
liquid is also squirted through syringes, and the powder is some- 
times made up in large balls covered with isinglass, which 
break as soon as they come in contact with the body. Al 
ranks engage in this sport with enthusiasm, and get more and 
more into the spirit of the contest, till all parties are completely 
drenched with the liquid, and so covered with the red powder, 
that they can scarcely be recognised. 

A grave prime minister will invite a foreign ambassador to 
play the héli at his house, and will take his share in the mos 
riotous parts of it with the ardour of a schoolboy. 

There are many other festivals of a less marked character; 
some general, and some local. Of the latter description is the 
custom among the Marattas of inviting each other to eat the 
toasted grain of the bajri (or Holcus spicatus) when the ear first 
begins to fill. This is a natural luxury among villagers; but 
the custom extends to the great ; the Raja of Berar, for instance, 
invites all the principal people of his court, on a succession of 
days, to this fare, when toasted grain is first served, and is 
followed by a regular banquet. 

The diwali is a general festival, on which every house and temple 
is illuminated with rows of little lamps along the roofs, windows, 
and cornices, and on bamboo frames erected for the purpose. 

Benares, seen from the Ganges, used to be very magnificent 
on this occasion. During the whole of the month in which 
this feast occurs, lamps are hung up on bamboos, at different 
villages and private houses, so high as often to make the spec- 
tator mistake them for stars in the horizon. 

The jannam ashtomi’ is a festival at which a sort of opera is 
performed by boys dressed like Crishna and his shepherdesses, 
who perform appropriate dances and sing songs in character. 

The military men (that is, all the upper class not engaged in 
Exercise, religion or commerce) are fond of hunting, running 
down wolves, deer, hares, &c., with dogs, which they also 
employ against wild boars, but depending chiefly, on these last 
occasions, on their own swords or spears. They shoot tigers 
from elephants, and sometimes attack them on horseback and 
on foot; even villagers sometimes turn out in a body to attack 
a tiger that infests their neighbourhood, and conduct them- 


7 [The janmashtami or anniversary of Krishna's nativity.—Eb.] 
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selves with great resolution. As long as a tiger does not 
destroy men, however, they never quarrel with him. 

The military men, notwithstanding their habitual indolence, 
are all active and excellent horsemen. The Marattas in par- 
ticular are celebrated for their management of the horse and 
lance. They all ride very short, and use tight martingales, and 
light but very sharp bits. Their horses are always well on 
their haunches, and are taught to turn suddenly when at speed, 
in the least possible room. They are also taught to make sudden 
bounds forward, by which they bring their rider on his adversary’s 
bridle-arm before he has time to counteract the mancuvre. 

The skirmishers of two Indian armies mix and contend with 
their spears in a way that looks very much like play to a 
European. They wheel round and round each other, and make 
feigned pushes apparently without any intention of coming in 
contact, though always nearly within reach. They are in fact 
straining every nerve to carry their point, but each is thrown 
out by the dexterous evolutions of his antagonist, until, at 
length, one being struck through and knocked off his horse, 
first convinces the spectator that both parties were in earnest. 

The Hindus are also good shots with a matchlock from a 
horse ; but in this they are much excelled by the Mahometans. 

Among other instances of activity, great men sometimes 
drive their own elephants; defending the seeming want of 
dignity, on the ground that a man should be able to guide his 
elephant in case his driver should be killed in battle. In early 
days this art was a valued accomplishment of the heroes. 

The regular dress of all Hindus is probably that which has 
been mentioned as used in Bengal, and which is worn _ Drees. 
by all strict Bramins. It consists of two long pieces of white 
cotton cloth, one of which is wrapped round the middle and 
tacked up between the legs, while part hangs down a good 
deal below the knees; the other is worn over the shoulders, 
and occasionally stretched over the head, which has no other 
covering.’ The head and beard are shaved, but a long tuft of 
hair is left on the crown. Mustachios are also worn, except 
perhaps by strict Bramins. Except in Bengal, all Hindus, who 
do not affect strictness, now wear the lower piece of cloth 
smaller and tighter, and over it a white cotton, or chintz, or 
silk tunic, a coloured muslin sash round the middle, and a scarf 
of the same material over the shoulders, with a turban; some 
wear loose drawers like the Mahometans. 

The full dress is a long white gown of almost transparent 

® This is exactly the Hindi dress described by Arrian, Jndtca, cap. xvi. 
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muslin close over the body, but in innumerable loose folds below 
the waist. This, with the sash and turban, bracelets, necklacea, 
and other jewels and ornaments, make the dress complete. As 
this dress is partly borrowed from the Mahometans, and cannot 
be very ancient, it is singular that it should be accurately 
represented in some of the figures of kings on the tombs at 
Thebes in Egypt, where the features, attitudes, and everything 
else are, by a remarkable coincidence (for it can be nothing 
more), exactly what is seen in a Hindu Raja of the present day. 

The dress of the women is nearly the same as that first 
Women, described for the men; but both the pieces of cloth 
are much larger and longer, and they are of various bright 
colours as well as white. Both sexes wear many ornaments. 
Men even of the lower orders wear earings, bracelets, and neck- 
laces. They are sometimes worn as a convenient way of keep- 
ing all the money the owner has; but the necklaces are some- 
times made of a particular berry that hardens into a rough but 
handsome dark brown bead, and sometimes of particular kinds 
of wood turned ; and these are mixed alternately with beads of 
gold or coral. The neck and legs are bare; but on going out, 
embroidered slippers with a long point curling up are put on, 
and are laid aside again on entering a room or a palankeen. 
Children are loaded with gold ornaments, which gives frequent 
temptation to child murder. 

Women, under the ancient Hindis, appear to have been more 
reserved and retired than with us; but the complete seclusion 
of them has come in with the Mussulmans, and is even now 
confined to the military classes. The Bramins do not observe it 
at all. The Péshw4’s consort used to walk to temples, and ride 
or go in an open palankeen through the streets with perfect 
publicity, and with a retinue becoming her rank. 

Women, however, do not join in the society of men, and are 
not admitted to an equality with them. In the lower orders, 
the wife, who cooks and serves the dinner, waits till the hus- 
band has finished before she begins. When persons of different 
sexes walk together, the woman always follows the man, even 
when there is no obstacle to their walking abreast. Striking 3 
woman is not so disgraceful with the lower orders as with us. 
But, in spite of the low place systematically assigned to them, 
natural affection and reason restore them to their rights: their 
husbands confide in them, and consult with them on their affairs, 
and are as often subject to their ascendency as in any other 
country. 


* Especially on the sides of one of the doors in Belzoni’s cave, 
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Another reproach to Hindi civilization, though more real 
than that just mentioned, falls very short of the idea it at first 
sight suggests. Domestic slavery in a mild form is _ Stevery. 
almost universal. The slaves are home-born, or children sold 
by their parents during famine, and sometimes children kid- 
napped by Banjaras, a tribe of wandering herdsmen, who gain 
their subsistence by conveying grain and merchandise from one 
part of the country to another. Such a crime is, of course, 
Hable to punishment; but from its being only occasionally 
practised, it is even more difficult to detect than slave-trading 
among ourselves. 

Domestic slaves are treated exactly like servants, except that 
they are more regarded as belonging to the family. I doubt if 
they are ever sold; and they attract little observation, as there 
is nothing apparent to distinguish them from freemen. But 
slavery is nowhere exempted from its curse. The female 
children kidnapped are often sold to keepers of brothels to be 
brought up for public prostitution, and in other cases are ex- 
posed to the passions of their masters and the jealous cruelty of 
their mistresses. 

In some parts of India slaves are not confined to the great 
and rich, but are found even in the families of cultivators, 
where they are treated exactly like the other members. Among 
the ancient Hindis it will have been observed, from Menu, that 
there were no slaves attached to the soil. As the Hindus spread 
to the south, however, they appear in some places to have found, 
or to have established, preedial servitude. In some forest tracts 
there are slaves attached to the soil, but in so loose a way, that 
they are entitled to wages, and, in fact, are under little re- 
straint. In the south of India they are attached to and sold 
with the land; and in Malabar (where they seem in the most 
abject condititon), even without the land. The number in 
Malabar and the extreme south is guessed at different amounts, 
from 100,000 to 400,000. They exist also in some parts of 
Bengal and Behar, and in hilly tracts like those in the south- 
east of Guzerat. Their proportion to the people of India is, 
however, insignificant; and in most parts of that country the 
very name of predial slavery is unknown. e 

Marriages are performed with many ceremonies, few of which 
are interesting: among them are joining the hands of (monies 
the bride and bridegroom, and tying them together °f mariage. 
with a blade of sacred grass; but the essential part of the 
reremony is when the bride steps seven steps, a particular text 
being repeated for each. When the seventh step is taken, the 
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marriage is indissoluble.!° This is the only form of marriage 
now allowed, the other seven being obsolete."! 

The prohibition, so often repeated in Menu, against the 
receipt by the bride’s father of any present from the bride- 
groom, is now more strictly observed than it was in his time. 
The point of honour in this respect is carried so far, that it is 
reckoned disgraceful to receive any assistance in after life from 
a son-in-law or brother-in-law. It is indispensable that the 
bridegroom should come to the house of the father-in-law to 
sue for the bride, and the marriage must also be performed 
there. 

At the visit of the suitor, the ancient modes of hospitality are 
maintained according to a prescribed form. The sort of enter- 
tainment still appears in the production of a cow to be killed 
for the feast; but the suitor now intercedes for her life, and she 
is turned loose at his request.!? 

In the case of princes, where the bride comes from another 
country, a temporary building is erected with great magni- 
ficence and expense, as a house for the bride’s father; and m 
all cases the procession in which the bride is taken home after 
the marriage is as showy as the parties can afford. 

In Bengal these processions are particularly sumptuous, and 
marriages there have been known to cost lacs of rupees.’* The 
parties are generally children; the bride must always be under 
the age of puberty, and both are usually under ten. These 
premature marriages, instead of producing attachment, often 
cause early and lasting disagreements. 

Hindi parents are remarkable for their affection for their 
Education. Children while they are young; but they not unfre- 
quently have disputes with grown-up sons, the source of which 
probably lies in the legal restrictions on the father’s control 
over his property. 

Boys of family are brought into company dressed like men 
(with little swords, &c.), and behave with all the propriety, and 
almost all the formality, of grown-up people. 

The children of the common people sprawl about the streets, 
pelt each other with dust, and are less restrained even than 
children in ‘England. At this age they are generally very 
handsome. 


10 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
Vil. pp. 303, 309. 

" Tbid. p. 311. 

1% Colebrooke, Astatic Researches,vol. vii. 
pp. 288, 289. So uniform was the practice 
of sacrificing a cow for the entertainment 


of a visitor, that goghna (cow-killer) is & 
Sanscrit term for a guest. [The word, 
however, never occurs in this sense in 
classical Sanskrit ; it is only given by the 
grammarians. —Ep. 

48 Ward, vol. i. p. 170. 
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The education of the common people does not extend beyond 
writing and the elements of arithmetic. There are schools in 
all towns, and in some villages, paid by small fees; the expense 
for each boy in the south of India is estimated at from 15s. to 
16s. a year;'* but it must be very much less in other places. 
In Bengal and Behar the fee is often only a small portion of 
grain or uncooked vegetables.'® 

They are taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner in- 
troduced from Madras into England. 

The number of children educated at public schools under the 
Madras presidency (according to an estimate of Sir T. Munro) 
is less than one in three; but, low as it is, he justly remarks, 
this is a higher rate than existed, till very lately, in most . 
countries in Europe. It is probable that the proportion under 
the other presidencies is not greater than under Madras.'* [ 
should doubt, indeed, whether the average was not a good 
deal too high. Women are everywhere almost entirely unedu- 
cated. 

People in good circumstances seldom send their children to 
school, but have them taught at home by Bramins retained for 
the purpose. The higher branches of learning are taught gra- 
tuitously ; the teachers maintaining themselves, and often a 
portion of their scholars, by means of presents received from 
princes and opulent individuals. 

There is now no learning, except among the Bramins, and 
with them it is at a low ebb. 

The remains of ancient literature sufficiently show the far 
higher pitch to which it had attained in former times. There 

sno such proof of the greater diffusion of knowledge in those 
days; but when three of the four classes were encouraged to 
read the Védas, it is probable that they were more generally 
Well informed than now. 

More must be said of Indian names than the intrinsic im- 
portance of the subject deserves, to obviate the diffi- Names 
culty of recognising individuals named in different histories. 

Few of the Hindu nations have family names. The Marattas 
have them exactly as in Europe. The Rajpits have names of 
dans or tribes, but too extensive completely to supply the place 


4% Captain Harkness, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Suciety, No. 1. p. 19. 

4“ Mr. Adams's Report on Education 
(Calcutta, 1838). 

“ (Mr. Adams (Ibid. 1835) states that 
on an average there was probably a village 
sehuol for every thirty-one or thirty-two 


boys in Bengal and Behar; but the in- 
competency of the instructors, and the 
early age at which the boys were removed, 
neutralised all the benefit. Of course the 
recent progress of education, especially in 
Bengal, has introduced an entirely new 
order of things.—Ep. } 
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of family names; and the same is the case with the Bramins of 
the north of India. 

In the south of India it is usual to prefix the name of the 
city or place of which the person is an inhabitant to his proper 
name (as Carpa Candi Rao, Candi Rao of Carpa, or Caddapa)." 
The most general practice on formal occasions is that common 
in most parts of Asia, of adding the father’s name to that of 
the son; but this practice may, perhaps, have been borrowed 
from the Mussulmans. 

A European reader might be led to call a person indifferently 
by either of his names, or to take the first or last for shortness; . 
but the first might be the name of a town, and the last the 
name of the person’s father, or of his cast, and not his own. | 

Another difficulty arises, chiefly among the Mahometans, 
from their frequent change of title; as is the case with our own 
nobility. 

The Hindits in general burn their dead, but men of the reli- 

Funerals. gious orders are buried in a sitting posture cross- 
legged. A dying man is laid out of doors, on a bed of sacred 
grass. Hymns and prayers are recited to him, and leaves of 
the holy basil scattered over him. If near the Ganges, he is, 
if possible, carried to the side of that river. It is said that 
persons so carried to the river, if they recover, do not return to 
their families; and there are certainly villages on the 
which are pointed out as being entirely inhabited by such 
people and their descendants; but the existence of such a cus- 
tom is denied by those likely to be best informed; and the 
story has probably originated in some misconception. After 
death, the body is bathed, perfumed, decked with flowers, and 
immediately carried out to the pyre. It is enjoined to be pre- 
ceded by music, which is still observed in the south of India. 
There, also, the corpse is exposed on a bed with the face painted 
with crimson powder. In other parts, on the contrary, the 
body is carefully covered up. Except in the south, the corpse 
is carried without music, but with short exclamations of sorrow 
from the attendants. 

The funeral pile for an ordinary person is not above four or 
five feet high ; it is decorated with flowers, and clarified butter 
and scented oils are poured upon the flames. The pyre is 
lighted by a relation, after many ceremonies and oblations; 
and the relations, after other observances, purify themselves in 8 
stream, and sit down on a bank to wait the progress of the fire. 


17 Men’s offices also often afford a distinguishing appellation. 
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They present a melancholy spectacle on such occasions, wrapped 
up in their wet garments, and looking sorrowfully on the pyre. 
Neither the wet dress nor the sorrow is required by their 
religion; on the contrary, they are enjoined to alleviate their 
grief by repeating certain verses, and to refrain from tears and 
lamentations.'® 

The Hindis seldom erect tombs, except to men who fall in 
battle, or widows who burn with their husbands. Their tombs 
resemble small square altars. 

The obsequies performed periodically to the dead '® have been 
fally explained in another place. I may mention here the pro- 
digious expense sometimes incurred on those occasions. A 
Hindi family in Calcutta were stated in the newspapers for 
June, 1824, to have expended, besides numerous and most 
costly gifts to distinguished Bramins, the immense sum of 
500,000 rupees (50,000/.) in alms to the poor, including, I sup- 
pose, 20,000 rupees, which it is mentioned that they pay to 
release debtors.” 

It is well known that Indian widows sometimes sacrifice 
themselves on the funeral pile of their husbands, and __ setts. 
that such victims are called Satis. The period at which this 
barbarous custom was introduced is uncertain. It is not 
alluded to by Menu, who treats of the conduct proper for faith- 
ful and devoted widows, as if there were no doubt about their 
surviving their husbands.*! It is thought by some to have been 
recognised in ancient authorities, particularly in the Rig Véda; 
but others deny this construction of the text.” It certainly is 
of great antiquity, as an instance is described by Diodorus 
(who wrote before the birth of Christ), and is stated to have 
occurred in the army of Eumenes upwards of 300 years before 
our era. The claim of the elder wife to preference over the 
younger, the Indian law against the burning of pregnant 
women, and other similar circumstances mentioned in his nar- 
rative, are too consistent with Hindi institutions, and the 


%® The following are among the verses :— 

“Foolish is he who seeks permanence 
in the human state, unsolid like the stem 
of the plantain tree, transient like the 
foam of the sea.” 

“All that is low must finally perish ; 
all that is elevated must ultimately fall.” 

‘‘Unwillingly do the Manes taste the 
tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen: 
then do not wail, but diligently perform 
the obsequies of the dead.”—Colebrooke, 
in Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 244. 

*” Book L. p. 44. 


* Quarterly Oricntal Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1824, p. 23. 

*! Ch. v. 156, &e. 

73 See Translations by Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, pp. 200-266. See also Colebrooke, 
Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 205, and 
Professor Wilson, Oxford Lectures, p. 19. 
[See supra, p. 50.—Ep. ] 

% Diodorus Siculus, lib. xiv. cap. ii. 
The custom is also mentioned, but much 
less distinctly, by Strabo, on the authority 
of Aristobulus and Onesicritus, 
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ceremonies are too correctly described, to leave the least doubt 
that Diodorus’s account is authentic, and that the custom was 
as fully, though probably not so extensively, established in the 
time of Eumenes as at present. 

The practice is ascribed by Diodorus, as it still is by our mis- 
sionaries, to the degraded condition to which a woman who 
outlives her husband is condemned. If the motive were one of 
so general an influence, the practice would scarcely be so rare. 
It is more probable that the hopes of immediately entering on 
the enjoyment of heaven, and of entitling the husband to the 
same felicity, as well as the glory attending such a voluntary 
sacrifice, are sufficient to excite the few enthusiastic spirits who 
go through this awful trial. 

It has been said that the relations encourage self-immolation 
for the purpose of obtaiming the property of the widow. It 
would be judging too harshly of human nature to think such 
conduct frequent, even in proportion to the number of cases 
where the widow has property to leave; and in fact, it may be 
confidently relied on, that the relations are almost in all, if not 
in all cases, sincerely desirous of dissuading the sacrifice. For 
this purpose, in addition to their own entreaties, and those of 
the infant children, when there are such, they procure the in- 
tervention of friends of the family, and of persons in authority. 
If the case be in a family of high rank, the sovereign himself 
goes to console and dissuade the widow. It is reckoned a bad 
omen for a government to have many satis. One common e1- 
pedient is, to engage the widow’s attention by such visits, while 
the body is removed and burnt. 

The mode of concremation is various: in Bengal, the living 
and dead bodies are stretched on a pile where strong ropes and 
bamboos are thrown across them so as to prevent any attempt 
to rise. In Orissa, the woman throws herself into the pyre, 
which is below the level of the ground. In the Deckan, the 
woman sits down on the pyre with her husband's head in her 
lap, and remains there till suffocated, or crushed by the fall of 
a heavy roof of logs of wood, which is fixed by cords to posts 
at the corners of the pile. 

The sight of a widow burning is a most painful one; but it 
is hard to say whether the spectator is most affected by pity or 
admiration. The more than human serenity of the victim, and 
the respect which she receives from those around her, are 
heightened by her gentle demeanour, and her care to omit 
nothing in distributing her last presents, and paying the usual 
marks of courtesy to the bystanders; while the cruel death 
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waits her is doubly felt from her own apparent insensi- 
to its terrors. The reflections which succeed are of a dif- 
character, and one is humiliated to think that so feeble 
g can be elevated by superstition to a self-devotion not 
ised by the noblest examples of patriots or martyrs. 
ave heard that, in Guzerat, women about to burn are often 
ied with opium. In most other parts this 1s certainly not 
se. Women go through all the ceremonies with astonish- 
mposure and presence of mind, and have been seen seated, 
fined, among the flames, apparently praying, and raising 
joined hands to their heads with as little agitation as at 
ordinary devotions. On the other hand, frightful instances 
occurred of women bursting from amidst the flames, and 
thrust back by the assistants. One of these diabolical 
pts was made in Bengal, when an English gentleman hap- 
. to be among the spectators, and succeeded in preventing 
-complishment of the tragedy; but, next day, he was sur- 
| to encounter the bitterest reproaches from the woman, 
wwing been the occasion of her disgrace, and the obstacle 
r being then in heaven enjoying the company of her hus- 
and the blessings of those she had left behind. 
e practice is by no means universal in India. It never 
s to the south of the river Kishna; and under the Bom- 
residency, including the former sovereignty of the Bramin 
was, it amounts to thirty-two in a year. In the rest of 
eckan it is probably more rare. In Hindostan and Bengal 
0 common, that some hundreds are officially reported as 
ng annually within the British dominions alone. 
f-immolation by men also is not uncommon, but it is 
ally performed by persons lingering under incurable dis- 
s. It is done by leaping into fire, by burning alive, by 
ring into a river, or by other modes, such as throwing one- 
efore the sacred car at Jagannath. 
ring the four years of Mr. Stirling’s attendance at Jagan- 
three persons perished under the car; one case he ascribed 
tident, and the other two persons had long suffered under 
ciating disorders.” 
e Hindts have some peculiarities that do not admit of 
fication. As they have casts for all the trades, y,itarr 
have also casts for thieves, and men are brought ‘eves — 
consider robbing as their hereditary occupation. Most of 
ull tribes, bordering on cultivated countries, are of this 
iption ; and even throughout the plains there are casts more 


* Asiatic Rescarches, vol. xv. p. 324. 
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notorious for theft and robbery than gipsies used to be for pil- 
fering in Europe. 

In their case hereditary professions seem favourable to skill, 
for there are nowhere such dexterous thieves as in India. Tr- 
vellers are full of stories of the patience, perseverance, and 
address with which they will steal, unperceived, through the 
midst of guards, and carry off their prize in the most da- 
gerous situations. Some dig holes in the earth, and come w 
within the wall of a well-closed house: others, by whatever 
way they enter, always open a door or two to secure a retreat; 
and proceed to plunder, naked, smeared with oil, and armel 
with a dagger; so that it is as dangerous to seize them as itis 
difficult to hold. 

One great class, called Thags, continually travel about the 
country assuming different disguises; an art in which they ar 
perfect masters. Their practice is to insinuate themselves into 
the society of travellers whom they hear to be possessed of 
property, and to accompany them till they have an opportunity 
of administering a stupefying drug, or of throwing a noose 
over the neck of their unsuspecting companion. He is thea 
murdered without blood being shed, and buried so skilfully thst 
a long time elapses before his fate is suspected. The Thags in- 
voke Bhawani, and vow a portion of their spoil to her. This 
mixture of religion and crime might of itself be mentioned ss 
a peculiarity; but it is paralleled by the vows of pirates and 
banditti to the Madonna; and in the case of Mussulmans, who 
form the largest portion of the Thags, it is like the compacts 
with the devil, which were believed in days of superstition. 

It need scarcely be said that the longest descent of the 
thievish casts gives them no claim on the sympathy of the rest 
of the community, who look on them as equally obnoxious to 
punishment, both in this world and the next, as if ther 
ancestors had belonged to the most virtuous classes. 

The hired watchmen are generally of these casts, and are 
faithful and efficacious. Their presence alone is a protection 
against their own class; and their skill and vigilance, against 
strangers. Guzerat is famous for one class of people of this 
sort, whose business it is to trace thieves by their footsteps. 
In a dry country a bare foot leaves little print to common eyes; 
but one of these people will perceive all its peculiarities so a8 
to recognise it in all circumstances, and will pursue a robber 
by these vestiges for a distance that seems incredible.™ 


3 One was employed to pursue aman to a regimental mess at Kaira; he tracked 
who had carried off the plute belonging him to Ahmedabad, twelve or fourteen 
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In another instance, a cast seems to employ its privilege ex- 
sively for the protection of property. These are the pngts ana 
4ts and Charans of the west of India, who are re- ©™#™* 
red as bards, and in some measure as heralds, among the 
ijput tribes. In Rajputana they conduct caravans, which are 
t only protected from plunder, but from legal duties. In Guzerat 
ey carry large sums in bullion, through tracts where a strong 
cort would be insufficient to protect it. They are also guaran- 
28 of all agreements of chiefs among themselves, and even with 
e government. 

Their power is derived from the sanctity of their character 
id their desperate resolution. If a man carrying treasure is 
sproached, he announces that he will commit traga, as it is 
led : or if an engagement is not complied with, he issues the 
me threat unless it is fulfilled. Ifhe is not attended to, he 
oceeds to gash his limbs with a dagger, which, if all other 
eans fail, he will plunge into his heart; or he will first strike 
Fthe head of his child; or different guarantees to the agree- 
ent will cast lots who is to be first beheaded by his com- 
mions. The disgrace of these proceedings, and the fear of 
twing a bard’s blood on their head, generally reduce the most 
wtinate to reason. Their fidelity is exemplary, and they never 
xitate to sacrifice their lives to keep up an ascendency on 
hich the importance of their cast depends.*® 

Of the same nature with this is the custom by which Bramins 
at themselves with a dagger or with poison at a man’s door, 
od threaten to make away with themselves if the owner eats 
efore he has complied with their demands. Common creditors 
lso resort to this practice (which is called dharna) ; but without 
breats of self-murder. They prevent their debtor’s eating by 
n appeal to his honour, and also by stopping his supplies; 
nd they fast, themselves, during all the time that they compel 
heir debtor to do so. This sort of compulsion is used even 
gainst princes, and must not be resisted by force. It is a very 
ommon mode employed by troops to procure payment of ar- 
ears, and is then directed either against the paymaster, the 
rime minister, or the sovereign himself. 

The practice of sworn friendship is remarkable, though not 
eculiar to the Hindis. Persons take a vow of friendship and 


iles, lost him among the well-trodden up with him, and recovered the property, 
reets of that “ , but recovered his after a chase of from twenty to thirty 


sees on reachin e opposite gate; and, miles. 
by the fugitive’s running * See Tod’s Rdjasthén, and Malcolm's 


1 long fuil 
as water of a let he at last came Central India, vol. ii. p. 180. 
P23 
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mutual support with certain forms; and, even in a community 
little remarkable for faith, it is infamous to break this oath.” 

The hills and forests in the centre of India are inhabited bya 
Mountaineers race of people differing widely from those who occupy 
trite. the plains. They are small, black, slender, but active, 
with peculiar features, and a quick and restless eye. They wear 
few clothes, are armed with bows and arrows, make open pro- 
fession of plunder, and, unless the government is strong, are 
always at war with all their neighbours. When invaded, they 
conduct their operations with secrecy and celerity, and shower 
their arrows from rocks and thickets, whence they can escape 
before they can be attacked, and often before they can be seen. 

They live in scattered and sometimes moveable hamlets, are 
divided into small communities, and allow great power to ther 
chiefs. They subsist on the produce of their own imperfect 
cultivation, and on what they obtain by exchanges or plunder 
from the plains. They occasionally kill game, but do not 
depend on that for their support. In many parts the berries of 
the mahua tree form an important part of their food. 

Besides one or two of the Hindu gods, they have many of 
their own, who dispense particular blessings or calamities. The 
one who presides over the small-pox is, in most places, looked 
on with peculiar awe. 

They sacrifice fowls, pour libations before eating, are guided 
by inspired magicians, and not by priests, bury their dead, and 
have some ceremonies on the birth of children, marriages, and 
funerals, in common. They are all much addicted to spirituous 
liquors; and most of them kill and eat oxen. Their great 
abode is in the Vindhya mountains, which run east and west 
from the Ganges to Guzerat, and the broad tract of forest which 
extends north and south from the neighbourhood of Allahabed 
to the latitude of Masulipatam, and, with interruptions, almost 
to Cape Comorin. In some places the forest has been encroached 
on by cultivation; and the inhabitants have remained in the 
plains as village watchmen, hunters, and other trades suited to 
their habits. In a few places their devastations have restored 
the clear country to the forest; and the remains of villages are 
seen among the haunts of wild beasts. 

The points of resemblance above mentioned lead to the 
opinion that all these rude tribes form one people; but they 
differ in other particulars, and each has a separate name; 80 
that it is only by comparing their languages (where they retain 


™ Part of the ceremony is dividing a by each party, and, from this compact, # 
bhél, or wood-apple, half of which is kept called bhél bhandar. 
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istinct language) that we can hope to see the question of their 
ntity settled. 

These people, at Bagalpair, are called paharis, or moun- 
neers. Under the name of Céls they occupy a great tract of 
ld country in the west of Bengal and Behar, and extend into 
> Vindhya mountains, near Mirzapir. In the adjoining part 
the Vindhya range, and in the centre and south of the great 
est, they are called Génds; further west, in the Vindhya 
ain, they are called Bhils; and in all the western hills, Célis ; 
ich name probably has some connection with the Céls of 
har, and may possibly have some with the Célaris, a similar 
be in the extreme south. The Célis stretch westward along 
> hills and forests in Guzerat, nearly to the desert; on the 
ith they take in part of the range of Ghats. 

These tribes are known by different names in other parts of 
» country ; but the above are by far the most considerable. 
Their early history is uncertain. In the Deckan they were 
their present state at the time of the Hindt invasion; and 
»bably some of them were those allies of Rama whom tradition 
d fiction have turned into a nation of monkeys. 

That whole country was then a forest; and the present tribes 
» in those portions of it which have not yet been brought 
© cultivation. The great tract of forest, called Géndwana, 
ng between the rich countries of Berar and Cattac, and occa- 
mally broken in upon by patches of cultivation, gives a clear 
‘a of the original state of the Deckan, and the progress of its 
provement. 

In Hindostan they may be the unsubdued part of the nation 
m whom the servile class was formed; or, if it be true that 
m there their language is mixed with Tamil, they may pos- 
ly be the remains of some aboriginal people anterior even to 
ye conquered by the Hindus. 

There are other tribes of mountaineers if the north-eastern 
Is, and the lower branches of Himalaya; but they all differ 
lely from those above described, and partake more of the 
tures and appearance of the nations between them and 
ina. 

No separate mention is made of the mountain tribes by the 
eeks; but Pliny more than once speaks of such communities. 
Englishmen in India have less opportunity than might be 
pected of forming opinions of the native character. Character. 
en in England few know much of the people beyond their 
m class, and what they do know they learn from newspapers 
d publications of a description which does not exist in India. 
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In that country, also, religion and manners put bars to our in- 
timacy with the natives, and limit the number of transactions 
as well as the free communication of opinions. We know 
nothing of the interior of families but by report; and have no 
share in those numerous occurrences of life in which the amiable 
parts of character are most exhibited. 

Missionaries of a different religion, judges, police magistrates, 
officers of revenue or customs, and even diplomatists, do not eee 
the most virtuous portion of a nation, nor any portion, unless 
when influenced by passion, or occupied by some personal in- 
terest. What we do see we judge by our own standard. We 
conclude that a man who cries like a child on slight occasions, 
must always be incapable of acting or suffering with dignity; 
and that one who allows himself to be called a liar would not 
be ashamed of any baseness. Our writers also confound the 
distinctions of time and place; they combine in one character 
the Maratta and the Bengalese ; and tax the present generation 
with the crimes of the heroes of the “Mahé Bharata.” It 
might be argued, in opposition to many unfavourable testi- 
monies, that those who have known the Indians longest have 
always the best opinion of them; but this is rather a compliment 
to human nature than to them, since it is true of every othe 
people. It is more in point, that all persons who have retired 
from India think better of the people they have left after con- 
paring them with others even of the most justly admired 
nations. 

These considerations should make us distrust our own in- 
pressions, when unfavourable, but cannot blind us to the fact 
that the Hindus have, in reality, some great defects of character. ; 
Their defects no doubt arise chiefly from moral causes; but 
they are also to be ascribed in part to physical constitution, an 
in part to soil and climate. 

Some races are certainly less vigorous than others; and all 
must degenerate if placed in an enervating atmosphere. 

Mere heat may not enervate. If it is unavoidable and ut 
remitting, it even produces a sort of hardiness like that arising 
from the rigours of a northern winter. If sterility be added, 
and the fruits of hard labour are contested among scattered 
tribes, the result may be the energy and decision of the Arab. 

But, in India, a warm temperature is accompanied by a fertile 
soil, which renders severe labour unnecessary, and an extent of 
land that would support an almost indefinite increase of w- 
habitants. The heat is moderated by rain, and warded off by 
numerous trees and forests: everything is calculated to produce 
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at state of listless inactivity, which foreigners find it so 
ficult to resist. The shades of character that are found in 
ferent parts of India tend to confirm this supposition. The 
iabitants of the dry countries in the north, which in winter 
> cold, are comparatively manly and active. The Marattas, 
1abiting a mountainous and unfertile region, are hardy and 
korious; while the Bengalese, with their moist climate and 
“ir double crops of rice, where the cocoa-nut tree and the 
mboo furnish all the materials for construction unwrought, 
» more effeminate than any other people in India. But love 
repose, though not sufficient to extinguish industry or repress 
asional exertions, may be taken as a characteristic of the 
ole people. Akin to their indolence is their timidity, which 
ses more from the dread of being involved in trouble and 
ficulties than from want of physical courage; and from these 
» radical influences almost all their vices are derived. Indo- 
ce and timidity themselves may be thought to be produced 
despotism and superstition, without any aid from nature; 
t if those causes were alone sufficient, they would have had 
> same operation on the indefatigable Chinese and the im- 
tturbable Russian; in the present case they are as likely to 
effect as cause. 
The most prominent vice of the Hindus is want of veracity, 
which they outdo most nations even of the East. They do 
t even resent the imputation of falsehood; the same man 
ald calmly answer to a doubt by saying, “ Why should I tell 
lie?’ who would shed blood for what he regarded as the 
ghtest infringement of his honour. 
Perjury, which is only an aggravated species of falsehood, 
turally accompanies other offences of the kind (though it is 
t more frequent than in other Asiatic countries); and those 
to pay so little regard to statements about the past, cannot 
expected to be scrupulous in promises for the future. 
eaches of faith in private life are much more common in 
dia than in England ; but even in India, the great majority, 
course, are true to their word. 
[t is in people connected with government that deceit is most 
mmon; but in India, this class spreads far; as from the 
mre of the land revenue, the lowest villager is often obliged 
resist force by fraud. 
fm some cases, the faults of the government produce an 
yosite effect. Merchants and bankers are generally strict 
lervers of their engagements. If it were otherwise, commerce 
ud not go on where justice is so irregularly administered. 
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Hindus are not ill fitted by nature for intrigue and cunning, 
when their situation calls forth those qualities. Patient, supple, 
and insinuating, they will penetrate the views of a person with 
whom they have to deal; watch his humours; soothe or irr- 
tate his temper; present things in such a form as suits their 
designs, and contrive, by indirect manceuvres, to make others 
even unwillingly contribute to the accomplishment of their 
ends. But their plots are seldom so daring or flagitious as 
those of other Asiatic nations, or even of Indian Mussulmans, 
though these last have been softened by their intercourse with 
the people among whom they are settled. 

It is probably owing to the faults of their government that 
they are corrupt: to take a bribe in a good cause is almost 
meritorious ; and it is a venial offence to take one when the 
cause is bad. Pecuniary fraud is not thought very disgraceful, 
and, if against the public, scarcely disgraceful at all. 

It is to their government, also, that we must impute their 
flattery and their importunity. The first is gross, even after 
every allowance has been made for the different degrees of force 
which nations give to the language of civility. The second 
arises from the indecision of their own rulers: they never con- 
sider an answer final, and are never ashamed to prosecute a suit 
as long as their varied invention, the possible change of cir- 
cumstances, or the exhausted patience of the person applied to, 
gives them a hope of carrying their point. 

Like all that are slow to actual conflict, they are very litigious, 
- and much addicted to verbal altercation. They will persevere m 
a lawsuit till they are ruined; and will argue, on other occ 
sions, with a violence so unlike their ordinary demeanour, that 
one unaccustomed to them expects immediate blows or blood- 
shed. 

The public spirit of Hindus is either confined to their cast ot 
village, in which cases it is often very strong ; or if it extends 
to the general government, it goes no farther than zeal for i 
authority on the part of its agents and dependents. Great 
national spirit is sometimes shown in war, especially where 
religion is concerned, but allegiance in general sits very loose: 
a subject will take service against his natural sovereign 8 
readily as for him; and always has more regard to the salt he 
has eaten than to the land in which he was born. 

Although the Hindus, as has been seen, break through some 
of the most important rules of morality, we must not suppose 
that they are devoid of principle. Except in the cases specified, 
they have all the usual respect for moral obligations; and to 


than betray those to whom they have given a bribe. 

at defect is a want of manliness. Their slavish 
_ their blind superstition, their extravagant my- 
subtilties and verbal distinctions of their philosophy, 
softness of their poetry, their effeminate manners, 
artifice and delay, their submissive temper, their 
unge, the delight they take in puerile fables, and 
it of rational history, are so many proofs of the 
the more robust qualities of disposition and in- 
ghout the mass of the nation. 

ensure, though true of the whole, when compared 
ations, by no means applies to all classes, or to any 
. The labouring people are industrious and per- 
id other classes, when stimulated by any strong 
. sometimes even by mere sport, will go through 
lips and endure long fatigue. 

not a people habitually to bear up against desperate 
. still less against a long course of discouragement 
'; yet they often display bravery not surpassed by 
arlike nations; and will always throw away their 
‘consideration of religion or honour. Hindi Sepoys 
lave, in two instances, advanced, after troops of the 
ce had been beaten off; and on one of these occa- 
rere opposed to French soldiers. The sequel of this 
show instances of whole bodies of troops rushing 
certain death, while, in private life, the lowest do 
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among the Rajpits and other military classes in Gangetic 
Hindostan, from among whom so many of our Sepoys are r- 
cruited. It is there we are most likely to gain a clear con- 
ception of their high spirit, their enthusiastic courage, and 
generous self-devotion, so singularly combined with gentleness 
of manners and softness of heart, together with a boyish play- 
fulness and almost infantine simplicity. 

The villagers are everywhere an inoffensive, amiable people, 
affectionate to their families, kind to their neighbours, and, 
towards all but the government, honest and sincere. 

The townspeople are of a more mixed character; but they 
are quiet and orderly, seldom disturbing the public peace by 
tumults, or their own by private broils. On the whole, if we 
except those connected with the government, they will bear s 
fair comparison with the people of towns in England. Ther 
advantages in religion and government give a clear superiority 
to our middle classes; and even among the labouring class, 
there are many to whom no parallel could be found in any rank 
in India; but, on the other hand, there is no set of people 
among the Hindis so depraved as the dregs of our great towns; 
and the swarms of persons who live by fraud—sharpers, im- 
postors, and adventurers of all descriptions, from those who 
mix with the higher orders down to those who prey on the 
common people—are almost unknown in India. 

Some of the most conspicuous of the crimes in India exceed 
those of all other countries in atrocity. The Thags * have been 
mentioned; and the Dacoits are almost as detestable for ther 
cruelty as the others for their deliberate treachery. 

The Dacoits are gangs associated for the purpose of ae 
who assemble by night, fall on an unsuspecting village, kil 
those who offer resistance, seize on all property, and torture 
those whom they imagine to have wealth concealed. Nert 
morning they are melted into the population; and such is the 
dread inspired by them, that even when known, people can 
seldom be found to come forward and accuse them. Except in 
the absence of political feeling, and the greater barbarity of 
their proceedings, their offence resembles those which have, a 
times, been common in Ireland. In India it is the consequence 
of weak government during the anarchy of the last hundred 
years, and is rapidly disappearing under the vigorous adminis- 
tration of the British. Both Thags and Dacoits are at least a8 
often Mahometans as Hindis. 


3 See page 210, 


al 
1 


id before the House of Commons in 1832,” it 
m an average of four years, the number of capital 
ea into effect annually in England and Wales was 
souls; and in the provinces under the Bengal 
or 1,004,182 ; * transportation for life in England, 
nd in the Bengal provinces, 1 for 402,010. ; 
nit that the proportion of undetected crimes in 
siderably greater than in England; but it would 
extravagant allowance on that account to bring 
great crimes in the two countries to an equality. 
-oftener from jealousy, or some such motive, than 
d theft is confined to particular classes ; so that 
uneasiness regarding property. Europeans sleep 
ir in the house open, and their property scattered 
y in the daytime, and seldom have to complain of 
ih so numerous a body of servants as fills every 
it is no small proof of habitual confidence to see 
ing locked up. 
of India are often accused of wanting gratitude ; 
ot appear that those who make the charge have 
' Inspire such a sentiment. When masters are 
id considerate, they find as warm a return from 
4 as any in the world; and there are few who have 
sickness, or in difficulties and dangers, who do not 
to their sympathy and attachment. Their de- 
r own chiefs is proverbial, and can arise from no 
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to their families when they have left them in a helpless con- 
dition.*? 

Though their character is altered since the mixture with 
foreigners, the Hindis are still a mild and gentle people. The 
cruel massacres that attended all their battles with the Maho- 
metans must have led to sanguinary retaliation; and they no 
longer act on the generous laws of war which are 80 con- 
spicuous in Menu. But even now they are more merciful to 
prisoners than any other Asiatic people, or than their Mussul- 
man countrymen. 

Tippoo used to cut off the right hands and noses of the British 


camp followers that fell into his hands. The last Péshwa gave | 


to men of the same sort a small quantity of provisions and 8 


rupee each, to enable them to return to their business, after — 


they had been plundered by his troops. 

Cold-blooded cruelty is, indeed, imputed to Bramins in power, 
and it is probably the result of checking the natural outlets for 
resentment; but the worst of them are averse to causing death, 
especially when attended with shedding blood. Im ordinary 
circumstances, the Hindis are compassionate and benevolent; 
but they are deficient in actwe humanity, partly owing to the 
unsocial effects of cast, and partly to the apathy which makes 


them indifferent to their own calamities, as well as to those of 


their neighbours. 

This deficiency appears in their treatment of the poor. Al 
feed Bramins and give alms to religious mendicants; but 4 
beggar from mere want would neither be relieved by the chanity 
of Europe, nor the indiscriminate hospitality of most parts of 
Asia. 

Though improvidence is common among the poor, and ostenta- 
tious profusion, on particular occasions, among the rich, the 
general disposition of the Hindus is frugal, and even per 
simonious. Their ordinary expenses are small, and few of any 
rank in life hesitate to increase their savings by employing 
them indirectly in commerce, or by lending them out at high 
interest. 

Hindi children are much more quick and intelligent than 


* A perfectly authentic instance might he would not accept repayment, and for 
be mentioned, of an English gentleman, which he could expect no possible return 
in a high station in Bengal, who was dis- This generous friend was a Maratta Brs- 
missed, and afterwards reduced to great min, a race of all others who have leas 
temporary difficulties in his own country; sympathy with people of other casts, and 
a native of rank, to whom he had been who are most hardened and corrupted by 
kind, supplied him, when in those cireum- _ power. 
stances, with upwards of 10,000/., of which 
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ean ones. The capacity of lads of twelve and fourteen is 
jurprising ; and not less so is the manner in which their 
es become blunted after the age of puberty. 
at all ages they are very intelligent; and this strikes us 
n the lower orders, who in propriety of demeanour, and 
nmand of language, are far less different from their 
ors than with us. 
ir freedom from gross debauchery is the point in which 
ndus appear to most advantage. It can scarcely be ex- 
, from their climate and its concomitants, that they should 
3 licentious than other nations; but if we compare them 
ur own, the absence of drunkenness, and of immodesty in 
ther vices, will leave the superiority in purity of manners 
side least flattering to our self-esteem. 
ir indifference to the grossest terms in conversation 
8 inconsistent with this praise; but it has been well 
1ed as arising from “that simplicity which conceives 
hatever can exist without blame, may be named without 
+3”? and this view is confirmed by the decorum of their 
ur in other respects. 
ugh naturally quiet and thoughtful, they are cheerful in 
'; fond of conversation and amusement, and delighting 
edote and humour bordering on buffoonery. It has been 
red before, that their conversation is often trifling, and 
ivolity extends to their general character, and is combined 
disposition to vanity and ostentation. 
heir persons they are, generally speaking, lower, and 
. more slender, than Europeans. They have a better 
re and more grace, less strength, but more free use of 
imbs. 
y are of a brown colour, between the complexion of the 
rn European and that of the negro. Their hair is long, 
lank, and always jet black. Their mustachios and (in 
w cases in which they wear them) their beards are long 
rong. Their women have a large share of beauty and 
set off by a feminine reserve and timidity.™ 
cleanliness of the Hindis in their persons is proverbial. 
lo not change their clothes after each of their frequent 
ms; but even in that respect the lower classes are more 


military classes in Hindostan coast near Bombay, or the south-eastern 
i taller than the common run of part of Bengal, (both moist and hot rice 
len. countries), and present an unfavourable 
Lascars, now so common inthe specimen of the natives of India. 

f London, are mostly from the 
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cleanly than those of other nations. The public parts of their | 
houses are kept very neat; but they have none of the English | 
delicacy which requires even places out of sight to partake of | 
the general good order. 

_ Before coming to any conclusions from the two views which 
Comparison have been given of the Hindus,—at the earliest epoch 
Ohta of which we possess accounts, and at the present day,— 
auccotand it will be of advantage to see how they stood at an 
since: intermediate period, for which we fortunately possess 
the means, through the accounts left us by the Greeks, a people 
uninfluenced by any of our peculiar opinions, and yet one 
whose views we can understand, and whose Judgment we can 
appreciate. 

This question has been fully examined in another place,” and 
the results alone need be mentioned here. 

From them it appears that the chief changes between the 
time of Menu’s Code and that of Alexander were—the complete 
emancipation of the servile class; the more general occurrence, 
if not the first instances of the practice of self-immolation by 
widows; the prohibition of intermarriages between casts ; the 
employment of the Bramins as soldiers, and their inhabiting 
separate villages; and perhaps, the commencement of the 
monastic orders. 

The changes from Menu to the present time have already 
been fully set forth; and if we take a more extensive review 
(without contrasting two particular periods), we shall find the 
alterations have generally been for the worse. 

The total extinction of the servile condition of the Sudras is, 
doubtless, an improvement; but in other respects we find the 
religion of the Hindis debased, their restrictions of cast more 
rigid (except in the interested relaxation of the Bramins), the 
avowed imposts on the land doubled, the courts of justice dit 
used, the laws less liberal towards women, the great works of 
peace no longer undertaken, and the courtesies of war almost 
forgotten. We find, also, from their extant works, that the 
Hindis once excelled in departments of taste and science 00 
which they never now attempt to write; and that they formerly 
impressed strangers with a high respect for their courage, 
veracity, simplicity, and integrity,—the qualities in which they 
now seem to us most deficient. 

It is impossible, from all this, not to come to a conclusion 
that the Hindts were once in a higher position, both moral and 


* See Appendix III. 
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infellectual, than they are now; and as, even in their present 
state of depression, they are still on a footing of equality with 
any people out of Europe, it seems to follow that, at one time, 
they must have attained a state of civilization only surpassed 
by a few of the most favoured of the nations, either of antiquity 
or of modern times. 

The causes of their decline have already been touched on in 
different places. Their religion encourages inaction, which is 
the first step towards decay. The rules of cast check improve- 
ment at home, and at the same time prevent its entering from 
abroad: it is those rules that have kept up the separation be- 
tween the Hindus and the Mussulmans, and furnished the only 
instance in which an idolatrous religion has stood out against 
the comparative purity even of that of Mahomet, when professed 
by the government. Despotism would doubtless contribute its 
share to check the progress of society ; but it was less oppressive 
and degrading than in most Asiatic countries. 

The minute subdivision of inheritances is not peculiar to the 

Hindtis ; and yet it is that which most strikes an inquirer into 
the causes of the abject condition of the greater part of them. 
By it the descendants of the greatest landed proprietor must, 
in time, be broken down to something between a farmer and a 
labourer, but less independent than either; and without a 
chance of accumulation to enable them to recover their position. 
Bankers and merchants may get rich enough to leave all their 
sons with fortunes; but, as each possessor knows that he can 
neither found a family nor dispose of his property by will, he 
endeavours to gain what pleasure and honour he can from his 
life-rent, by ostentation in feasts and ceremonies; and by com- 
mencing temples, tanks, and groves, which his successors are 
too poor to complete or to repair.?° 

The effect of equal division on men’s minds is as great as on 
their fortunes. It was resorted to by some ancient republics to 
prevent the growth of luxury and the disposition to innovation. 
In India it successfully answers those ends, and stifles all the 
restless feelings to which men might be led by the ambition of 
permanently improving their condition. A man who has 
amassed a fortune by his own labours is not likely to have a 
turn for literature or the fine arts; and if he had, his collections 
would be dispersed at his death, and his sons would have to 
begin their toils anew, without time for acquiring that refine- 


" Hence the common opinion among Europeans, that it is thought unlucky for 
son to go on with his father’s work. 
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ment in taste or elevation of sentiment which is brought about | 


by the improved education of successive generations. 

Hence, although rapid rise and sudden fortunes are more 
common in India than in Europe, they produce no permanent 
change in the society; all remains on the same dead level, with 
no conspicuous objects to guide the course of the community, 
and no barriers to oppose to the arbitrary will of the ruler.” 

Under such discouragements we cannot be surprised at the 
stagnation and decline of Hindu civilization. The wonder is, 
how it could ever struggle against them, and how it attained to 
such a pitch as exists even at this moment. 

At what time it had reached its highest point it is not easy 
to say. Perhaps in institutions and moral character it was at 
its best just before Alexander; but learning was much longer 
in reaching itsacme. The most flourishing period for literatane 
is represented by Hind tradition to be that of Vicramaditya, a 
little before the beginning of our era; but some of the authors 
who are mentioned as the ornaments of that prince’s court 
appear to belong to later times; ** and the good writers, whos 
works are extant, extend over a long space of time, from the 
second century before Christ to the eighth of the Christiaa 
era. Mathematical science was in most, perfection in the fifth 
century after Christ; but works of merit, both in literature and 
Science, continued to be composed for some time after the 
Mahometan invasion. 


37 The great military chiefs may be said 
to be exceptions to this rule, for they not 
unfrequently transmit their lands to their 
children; but they are, for purposes of 
improvement, the worst people into whose 
hands property could fall. As their power 
rests on mercenary soldiers, they have no 
need to call in the aid of the people, like 
our barons; and as each lives on his own 
lands at a distance from his equals, they 
neither refine each other by their inter- 
course, nor those below them by the ex- 
ample of their social habits. 
ition associates nine authors as 


© (Tradi 


the “nine gems” of his court—Dhanwar- — 


tari, Khsapanaka, Amara Sinha, 
Vetalabhatts, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, 
Varahamihira, and Vararuchi; but Vat 
hamihira lived in the sixth century, aod 
some hold that Amara Sinha lived about tl 
same time (see Gen. Cunningham, Jours. 
A. 8. B., 1863, Suppl.). Bhavabhéti, the 
dramatist, is supposed to have lived at the 
court of Yagovarman, King of Kansa, 
A.D. 720; and Bana flourished at the same 
court in the preceding century. (Dr. Hall, 
Journ. A, 8. B., 1862.) —Ep.} 
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BOOK IV. 


RY OF THE HINDGS UP TO THE MAHOMETAN INVASION. 





CHAPTER IL. 
HISTORY OF THE HINDOS—HINDOSTAN. 


st information we receive on Hindé history! is from a 
» in Menu,’ which gives us to infer that their residence 
one time between the rivers Saraswati (Sersooty) and 
iwati (Caggar), a tract about 100 miles to the north- 
‘Delhi, and in extent about sixty-five miles long, and 
wenty to forty broad. That land, Menu says, was called 
Avarta, because it was frequented by gods; and the 
preserved by immemorial tradition in that country is 
lout as a model to the pious. The country between 
act and the Jumna, and all to the north of the Jumna 
anges, including North Behar, is mentioned, in the 
place, under the name of Brahmarshi; and Bramins 
ithin that tract are pronounced to be suitable teachers 
several usages of men.* 


the historical hints which the © the Himavat and Vindhya, to the east of 
riti ive us, see Appendices Vinadanat and to the west of Prayaga, is 
VIII.—Ep.] called the central sos (Madhyadeéa). 
following isa translation of this The space between those two mountain 
tpassage of Menu (II. 17-24):— _—_ ranges, to the eastern and the western sea, 
between the two divine the wise know as Arydvarta (or the land 
» Saraswati and the Drishadwati, of the Aryas). Where the black antelope 
d-created tract they call Brahma- naturally grazes. is to be held as the pro- 
The custom prevalent in that per land for offering sacrifices; all else is 
eived from successive tradition, echchha-land. Let the twice-born care- 
the castes and the mixed castes, fully keep within these countries; but a 
the good custom. Kurukshetra, Sidra, distressed for subsistence, may 
ras, the Panchalas, and the Si- dwell anywhere.”—Ep. ] 
—this land, which comes next to * Menu, Book II. v.17,18. This tract 
arta, is the land of Brahmarshis is also the scene of the adventures of the 
rshidesa, or the land of divine first princes, and the residence of the most 
From a Brahman born in that famous sages.— Wilson, Preface to Vishnu 
“ all the men on the earth learn Purdna, p. lxvii. 
ral duties. The tract between * Menu, Book IJ. v. 19, 20. 


i may mean the land of Brahma, ¢ This is the place where the Saraswati 

od of sacred knowledge. terminates, losing itself in the great sandy 

supra, p. 26. desert. : 
Q 
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This, therefore, may be set down as the first country acqu 
after that on the Saraswati. 

The Puranas pass over these early stages unnoticed, 
commence with Ayodhya (Oudh), about the centre of the } 
mentioned tract. It is there that the solar and lunar n 
have their origin; and from thence the princes of all of 
countries are sprung. 

From fifty to seventy generations of the solar race are ¢ 
distinguished from each other by purely mythological lege: 

After these comes Rama, who seems entitled to take his p 
in real history. 

His story,° when stripped of its fabulous and romantic dec 
Expedition tions, merely relates that Rama possessed a powe 

ofRima kingdom in Hindostan; and that he invaded 
Deckan and penetrated to the island of Lanka (Ceylon), wi 
he conquered. 

The first of these facts there is no reason to question; : 
we may readily believe that Rama led an expedition into 
Deckan; but it is highly improbable that, if he was the fi 
or even among the first invaders, he should have conque 
Ceylon. If he did so, he could not have lived, as is gener 
supposed, before the compilation of the Vedas ; for, even in 
time of Menu’s Institutes, there were no settlements of Hi 
conquerors in the Deckan. It is probable that the poets. 
have celebrated Rama, not only reared a great fabric o1 
narrow basis, but transferred their hero’s exploits to the sc 
which was thought most interesting in their own day. 

The undoubted antiquity of the “ Ramayana” ® ig the | 
testimony to the early date of the event which it celebrat 
yet, as no conspicuous invasion of the Deckan could have b 
undertaken without great resources, Rama must have lived a 
Hindi civilization had attained a considerable pitch. 

After Rama, sixty princes of his race ruled in succession ¢ 
his dominions ; but as we hear no more of Ayodhya (Ou 
it is possible that the kingdom (which at one time was ca 
Coshala) may have merged in another, and that the cap 
was transferred from Oudh to Canouj. 

War of the The war celebrated in the “ Maha Bharata” is 
Bharata.” next historical event that deserves notice. 

It is a contest between the lines of Pandu and of Curn ( 
branches of the reigning family) for the territory of Hastinap 
(probably a place on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, wh 


® See p. 99. © See p. 170. 
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bears the ancient name). The family itself is of the lunar 
, but the different parties are supported by numerous allies, 
some from very remote quarters. 
here seem to have been many states in India’ (six, at least, 
1e one tract upon the Ganges °); but a considerable degree 
atercourse and connexion appears to have been kept up 
ng them. Crishna, who is an ally of the Pindus, though 
1 on the Jumna, had founded a principality in Guzerat ; 
mg the allies on each side are chiefs from the Indus, and 
1 Calinga in the Deckan—some even who, the translators 
satisfied, belonged to nations beyond the Indus; and 
‘anas, a name which most orientalists consider to apply, in all 
y works, to the Greeks. The Pandus were victorious, but 
1 so dear for their success, that the survivors, broken-hearted 
b the loss of their friends and the destruction of their armies, 
ndoned the world and perished among the snows of Himalaya. 
shna, their great ally, fell, as was formerly stated,® in the 
lst of civil wars in his own country. Some Hindi legends 
ite that his sons were obliged to retire beyond the Indus; '° 
l, as those Rajputs who have come from that quarter in 
dern times to Sind and Cach are of his tribe of Yadu, the 
tative seems more deserving of credit than at first sight 
zht appear. The more authentic account, however, (that of 
: “ Maha Bharata ”’ itself), describes them as finally returning 
the neighbourhood of the Jumna. 
[he story of the “Maha Bharata” is much more probable 
in that of the “‘ Ramayana.” It contains more particulars 
sat the state of India, and has a much greater appearance of 
ing founded on facts. Though far below the “Iliad” in 
pearance of reality, it bears nearly the same relation to the 
t4mayana’”’ that the poem on the Trojan war does to the legends 
the adventures of Hercules; and like the “ Iliad,” it is the 
urce to which many chiefs and tribes endeavour to trace their 
cestors. 
The date of the war has already been discussed; '' it was 
obably in the fourteenth century before Christ. 


' [Every glimpse which we get of an- not mentioned in the ‘‘ Maha Bharata,” [7] 
at India reveals the same state of things nor Canyacubja (Canouj), [?] unless, as as- 
that described by Herodotus:—“ There _ serted in Menu (Chap. II. s. 19), Panchala 
‘many different nations of the Indians, is only another namo for that. kingdom. 
I they «peak different languages” (iii. ® See page 100. 
.— Ep. ] 1° See Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 85, and the 
| Hastinapura, Mattra, Panchala (part translation (through the Persian) of the 
Daudh ad the Lower Doab), Benares, ‘‘ Maha Bharata,” published by the Oriental 
gadha, and Bengal. (Oriental Magazine, Translation Fund, in 1831. 
ii, p. 135; Tod, vol.1. p.49.) Ayodhya is 1 Page 156, 

q 2 
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Twenty-1ime (some say sixty-four) of the descendants of the 
Pandus succeeded them on the throne, but the names alone of 
those princes are preserved. The seat of their government 
seems to have been transferred to Delhi. 


The successors of one of the kings who appear as allies in | 


Magadha. the same poem were destined to attract greater notice. 


| 


These are the kings of Magadha, of whom so much has been . 


already said.'? 


The kings of Magadha seem always to have possessed | 


extensive authority. The first of them (he who is mentioned n 
the ‘‘ Maha Bharata ”’) is represented as the head of a number 
of chiefs and tribes; but most of those probably were within 
the limits of Bengal and Behar, as we have seen that there 
were five other independent kingdoms in the tract watered:by 
the Ganges."* 

For many centuries they were all of the military tribe, but 
the first Nanda was born of a Sidra mother ; and Chandragupta, 


| 


who overthrew the dynasty, was also of a low class:"™ from . 


this time, say the Puranas, the Cshatriyas lost their ascend- 
ency in Magadha, and all the succeeding kings and chiefs were 
Sudras.'° 

They do not seem to have lost their consequence from the 
degradation of their cast; for the Sidra successors of Chan- 
dragupta are said, in the hyperbolical language of the Puranas, 
to have brought the “ whole earth under one umbrella;” '® and 
there appears the strongest reason to believe that Aséca, the 
third of the line, was really in possession of a commanding 
influence over the states to the north of the Nerbadda. The 
extent of his dominions appears from the remote points at which 
his edict-columns are erected; and the same monuments bear 
testimony to the civilized character of his government, since 
they contain orders for establishing hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout his empire, as well as for —s trees and digging 
wells along the public highways. 

12 Page 151. 14 [The Buddhist traditions make Chan- 

19 It is remarkable the Yavanas or dragupta to have been of the same family 
Greeks are represented as allies of the ne dha, i.e. the royal line of the Sakyas; 
King of Magadha—a circumstance evi- the Brahmans explain Maurya as a me 
dently arising from the connexion between tronymic, Mura being one of Nands's 
the King of the Prasii and the successors wives (Miller's Sansk. Lit., p. 297).— 
of Alexander. (Professor Wilson, Asiatic Enp.| 
Researches, vol. xv. p. 101.) Another of 8 Sir W. Jones, Astatic Researches, 
their allies, Bhagadatta, who receives the vol. ii. p. 139; ae Wilson, Hinds 

mpous title of “ King of the South and = Drama, vol. iii. p. 1 
Vest,” appears by the « Ayini Akberi” 's Professor Wilson, Hinds Theatre, 
(vol. ii. p. 16) to have been Prince of vol. 111. p. 14. 
Bengal. 
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ascendency of Aséca is the earliest ground I have been 
discover for an opinion which has been maintained, that 
gs of Magadha were emperors and lords paramount of 
and Colonel Wilford, who has recorded all that he 
scertain regarding those kings,'’ states nothing that 
mtenance a belief in a greater extent or earlier com- 
ent of their supremacy. During the war of the “ Maha 
it has been shown that they formed one of six little 
hies within the basin of the Ganges, and that they were 
the unsuccessful opponents of one of those petty states, 
Hastinapura. 

under found no lord paramount in the part of India 
ie visited; and the nations which he heard of beyond 
»hasis were under aristocratic governments. Arrian’® 
abo’? say that the Prasii were the most distinguished of 
[Indian nations; but neither hints of their supremacy 
2 others. Arrian, indeed, in giving this preference to 
sii, and their king, Sandracottus, adds that Porus was 
than he. Megasthenes” says that there were 118 
in India, but mentions none of them as subordinate to 
sii. It is impossible to suppose that Megasthenes, who 
at the court of Sandracottus, and seems so well disposed 
i his greatness, should have failed to mention his being 
r of India, or indeed his having any decided ascendency 
ites beyond his own immediate limits. , 
Hindi accounts*! represent Chandragupta as all but 
2lmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for his preserva- 
the arts of his minister more than to the force of his 
n. It is probable, however, that he laid the foundation 
influence which was so much extended under his grand- 
[is accepting the cession of the Macedonian garrisons 
[ndus, from Seleucus, is a proof how far he himself had 
his views; and Aséca, in his youth, was governor of 
r Malwa, which must, therefore, have been a possession 
ather. 

‘laim to universal monarchy in India has been advanced 
ces of other dynasties in their inscriptions; and has 
nceded, by different European authors, to Porus, to the 
f Cashmir, of Delhi, Canouj, Bengal, Malwa, Guzerat, 
er places ; but all apparently on very insufficient grounds. 
family of Maurya, to which Sandracottus belonged, 


ie Researches, vol. ix. 21 See Wilson’s Theatre of the Hindus, 
: 19 Book xv. p. 483. vol. iii, 
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retained possession of the throne for ten generations, a 
succeeded by three other Sidra dynasties, the last and 
of which bore the name of Andhra.” 

This dynasty ended in a.p. 486, and is succeeded 
Puranas by a confused assemblage of dynasties seemi 
Hindis; from which, and the interruption at all atte 
historical order, we may infer a foreign invasion, follow 
long period of disorder. At the end of several cent 
gleam of light breaks in, and discovers Magadha* subjec 
Gupta kings of Canouj. From this period it is no lor 
tinctly mentioned. 

The fame of Magadha has been preserved, from its b 
birthplace of Buddha, and from its language (Magadhi 
being now employed in the sacred writings of his mos 
sively-diffused religion, as well as in those of the Jains. 

A king of what we now call Bengal is mentioned an 

Bengal. allies of the King of Magadha in the war of the 
Bharata.” From him, the Ayini Akberi continues | 
cession, through five dynasties, till the Mahometan ¢ 
These lists, being only known to us by the translations | 
fazl, might be looked on with more suspicion than th 
ones already noticed. But that one of them, st le: 
fourth), is founded in truth, is proved by inscriptions ; a 
them, a series of princes, with names ending in Pala, 
made out, who probably reigned from the ninth to tb 
part of the eleventh century.™ 

The inscriptions relating to this family were found at 
places, and in circumstances that leave no room to 
their authenticity: yet they advance statements which 
prising in themselves, and difficult to reconcile to v 
know, from other sources, of the history of India. The 
sent the kings of Bengal as ruling over the whole oi 
from Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from the Brahma 
the Indus. They even assert that the same kings 
Tibet on the east, and Cambdéja (which some suppor 
beyond the Indus) on the west.” 

22 See “Chronology,” p. 157. that the reigning Raja, Déb } 

% (See note, p. 158.—Eb.] Déva Pala Déva), possessed tl 

24 See Mr. Colebrooke, <Astatic Re- India from the source of the 
searches, vol. ix. p. 442, and the various Adam’s Bridge (reaching to C 
inscriptions in the preceding volumesthere _ from the river a or Brah 
mentioned. the western sea. It specifies | 

%3 The earliest, a copper tablet contain- ants of Bengal, the Carnatic, 
ing a.grant of land, and found at Monghir, among his subjects, and allt 
appears to be written in the ninth century. army marching through Ca 


(See Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 446, country generally supposed to 
above quoted.) It says, in explicit terms, the Indus, and if not so, cert 
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conquests are rendered impossible, to anything like 
extent, by the simultaneous existence of independent 
nts in Canouj, Delhi, Ajmir, Mewar, and Guzerat, if 
ier places; but they could scarcely have been claimed 
porary inscriptions, if the princes to whom they are 
iad not affected some supremacy over the other states, 
not sent expeditions far into the west of India, and 
the heart of the Deckan. On the whole, this dynasty 
have at least as good a claim as any other in the 
nes to the dignity of general dominion, and affords a 
ion for distrusting all such pretensions. The dynasty 
as succeeded by one whose names ended in Séna,”* and 
was subverted by the Mahometans about a. p. 1203. 

1 the kingdom of Malwa does not pretend to equal in 
those already mentioned, it is of it that we Malwa. 
1e first authentic date. The era still current Vicramsditys. 
all the countries north of the Nerbadda is that of 
itya, who reigned at Ujein at the date of its com- 
at, which was fifty-six years before Christ. 

aditya is the Haran al Rashid of Hindd tales; and 
ig freely from such sources, Colonel Wilford collected 
ass of transactions as required the supposition of no 
eight Vicramadityas to reconcile the dates of them ; 
at is now admitted is, that Vicramaditya was a power- 
ch, ruled a civilized and prosperous country, and was 
ished patron of letters. 

xt epoch is that of Raja Bhdéja, whose name is one of 
renowned in India, but of whose exploits no _—_Bhéja. 

3 been preserved.?” His long reign terminated about 
f the eleventh century. 


Inscriptions, also appear to have been 


of India. The next inscrip- 
Buddhists. 


roken column in the district 


rth of the Ganges. It was 
prince who professes himself 
Gour or Rengal, yet claims 
liate territory the tract from 
: (not exactly known) to the 
untains, and from the eastern 
nsea. It states the Raja of 
ably the son of the Déb Pal 
scription) to have conquered 
e or people called Huns (also 
the former inscription), the 
, of the coast. of Coromandel, 
The third merely records 
ficent monument in honour 
ear Benares, was erected in 
Aja of Bengal of the same 
above, who, from the earlier 


26 [About 900, a.p., a king reigned in 
Bengal named Adiswara, who is said to 
have invited from Kanouj five distin- 
guished Brahmans, the ancestors of 156 
families now dispersed through Bengal. 
They were accompanied by five Kayasthas, 
who similarly became the progenitors of 
eighty-three families. The precedence of 
the various families was settled by Ballala 
Sena, who reigned in the eleventh century. 
See Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. 11. p. 188, 
and Journ. A. S. B., 1864, p. 325.—Ep. 

77 Dr. Hall has shown (Journ. B.A. S, 
1862, and Vdsavadattd, Pref.) how little 
foundation there is for this prince’s fume 
as a patron of letters.—Ep. | 
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The intermediate six centuries are filled up by list? Hy 
in the “ Ayini Akberi,” and in the Hindé books: axpong fm 
is one named Chandrapaéla, who is said to have congue 
Hindostan ; but the information is too vague to be made pe 
use of. The princes of Malwa certainly extended their 
rity over a large portion of the centre and west of India; ® 
it is of Vicramaditya that the traditions of universal empire 
most common in India. 

The grandson of Bhéja was taken prisoner, and his cow 
conquered, by the Raja of Guzerat; but Malwa appears s00 
have recovered its independence under a new dynasty, and 
finally subdued by the Mahometans, a.p. 1281.8 

The residence of Crishna, and other events of those t 

Guzerft. impress us with the belief of an early principal 
Guzerat; and the whole is spoken of as under one domi 
by a Greek writer of the second century.” The Rajpat 
tions, quoted by Colonel Tod, inform us of another p 
pality, founded at Balabhi, in the peninsula of Guzerat, u 
middle of the second century of our era, by Kanak Sén 
emigrant of the solar race, which reigned in Oudh.?! They 
driven out of their capital in a.p. 524, by an army of barba: 
who, Colonel Tod thinks, were Parthians. The princes of 
family emigrated again from Guzerat, and at length fot 
the kingdom of Méwar, which still subsists. Grants of 
inscribed on copper tablets, which have been translak 
Mr. Wathen,*? fully confirm the fact that a race whose 1 
often ended in Séna reigned at Balabhi from a.p. 144 
524. The barbarians, whom Colonel Tod thinks Partl 
Mr. Wathen suggests may have been Indo-Bactrians. 
are certainly too late to be Parthians, but it is not impo 
they may have been Persians of the next race (Sassan 
Noushirwan reigned from a.p. 531 to a.p. 579. Various 
sian authors quoted by Sir John Malcolm,® assert tha’ 
monarch carried his arms into Ferghana on the nortk 
India on the east ; and as they are supported in the first 
tion by Chinese records,“ there seems no reason to di 
them in the second. Sir Henry Pottinger (though w 

%® Colonel Tod, Transactions of the instituted an era, called the Balab 

Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 201, and vat, the first year of which was tl 
Mr. Colebrooke, p. 230 of the samevolume. of Vikramaditya, or a.p. 319.—E 
See also Gladwin's Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. % Journal of the Asiatic Soctet 
p. 48. ° cutta, vol. iv. p. 480, &c. [Pring 


* Vincent's Periplus, p.111 (Note on says, Thomas’ ed. vol. i. pp. 253 
Mambarus). Ep 


- 
% Vol. ii. p. 469. %3 Persia, vol.i. p. 141. 
3! [His successors are supposed to have * De Guignes, vol. il. p. 469, 
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© his authority) gives a minute and probable account of 
an’s march along the seacoast of Mekran to Sind; * 
%8 Balabhi was close to Sind, we may easily believe him to 
8 destroyed that city. Perhaps the current story of the 
Kent of the Ranas of Méwar from Noushirwin may have 
R€ connexion with their being driven into their present seats 
‘that monarch. 
The difference of seven years, by which the taking of Balabhi 
wedes Noushirwan’s accession, is but a trifling matter in 
oda chronology. 
‘he Balabhi princes were succeeded in the rule of Guzerat 
the Chauras, another Rajpit tribe, who finally established 
r capital, in a.p. 746, at Anhalwara, now Pattan, and 
me one of the greatest dynasties of India. 
he last raja dying in a.p 931 without male issue, was suc- 
ed by his son-in-law as prince of the Rajpat tribe of Sa- 
a, or Chalukya, whose family were chiefs of Kalian in the 
kan, above the Ghats.*6 
was a raja of this dynasty that conquered Malwa; and it 
'them, I suppose, that Colonel Wilford applies the title of 
erors of India.” Though overrun and rendered tributary 
Mahmiad of Ghazni, the Sal6nkas remained on the throne 
A.D. 1228, when they were deposed by another dynasty, 
th in a.p. 1297%* sank in its turn before the Mussulman 
yuerors. 
ew of the ancient Hindda states have attracted more notice 
1 Canyacubja or Canouj. It is one of the most  Canorj. 
ent places in India: it gave rise, and gives a name, to one 
he greatest divisions of the Bramin class; its capital was, 
aps, the wealthiest visited by the first Mahometan in- 
xs; and its wars with the neighbouring state of Delhi con- 
uted to accelerate the ruin of Hindi independence. 
his kingdom appears in early times to have been called 
chala. It seems to have been a long but narrow territory, 
nding on the east to Nepal (which it included), and on the 
» along the Chambal® and Banas, as far as Ajmir. We 
Travels, &c., p. 386. * The identity of Canouj and Panchala 
Yolonel Tod, vol. i. pp. 83, 97, 10], is assumed in Menu, JJ. 19. Its limita, as 
From the comparative nearness of _ assigned in the ‘“‘ Maha Bharata,” are made 
n in the Concan, Colonel Tod has out by connecting the following notes in 
lly been led to suppose the Salonka the Oriental Magazine, vol. ili. p. 36, 
‘to have come from thence; but fur- vol. iv. p.142. It is remarkable that these 
formation is unfavourable to that boundaries, enlarged a little on the south 
n. Of the Salénks princes of Kalian and on the west, are the same as those 
Deckan more will be said hereafter. assigned by Colonel Tod to the same king- 


leiatic Researches, vol. ix. pp. 169, dom at the time of the Mussulman inva- 
81, &.  Briggs’s Kerishta. sion.— Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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know little else of its early history, except the Rajput writings 
and traditions collected by Colonel Tod,‘ and the inscriptions 
examined by Professor Wilson,‘' with those translated and di 
cussed by Principal Mill.? The former relate that it was takea 
from another Hindi dynasty, a.p. 470, by the Rathors, who r- 
tained it until its conquest by the Mussulmans, in a.p. 1193; 
when they withdrew to their present seats in Marwar. 

In this interval they represent its conquests as including, # 
one period, Bengal and Orissa, and as extending on the west as 
far as the river Indus. 

The inscriptions lead us to think that the dynasty subverted by 
the Mussulmans was of more recent origin, being established by 
a Rajpit adventurer in the eleventh century, and throw dou 
on the accuracy of Colonel Tod’s information in other respects 

The Rajputs, as well as the Mahometan writers, who describa= 
the conquest of India, dwell in terms of the highest admiratiom= 
on the extent and magnificence of the capital of this kingdomm, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen on the Ganges. 

It would be tedious to go through the names of the varnua# 
Other prin. Petty Hindi states that existed at various periods 12 

palitics. ‘Hindostan: the annexed table gives a notion of the 
dates of some of them, though it must often be erroneous @S 
well as incomplete. 

The mention of Cashmir is confined to the table for a dif- 
ferent reason from the rest. Its history is too full and com— 
plete to mix with such sketches as the above, and it enters litle 
into the affairs of the other parts of India, except when 1# 
describes the invasion, and almost conquest, of that great com— 
tinent, on more than one occasion, by its own rajas; the ace— 
racy of which accounts appears to admit of question.” 

It is not easy to decide what states to include in the lst 
even of those which have come to my knowledge. The PanjfiD — 
seems better entitled than Bendres; but although a state, called 
Trigerta, was formed out of it in ancient times, and it was 
again nearly united, when attacked by the Mahometans, yet i 
is not noticed in the intermediate Indian history, and when 
visited by the Greeks it was broken into very small print- 
palities: Porus, one of the greatest chiefs, had not, with all his 
friends and dependents, one-eighth part of the whole.“ 


Vol. ii. p. 2. 

" Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, 
vol. iii. for 1834. [A sketch of all that is 
known of the history of Kanou) is given 
by Dr. Hall, Journ. B. A. S., 1862.—Ep.] 


‘? This solitary specimen of Hindi be 
tory will be found most satisfactorily a3* 
lyzed and explained in Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xv. , 

4 [See this discussed in Appendix IIL 

J 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. Boox IV. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE DECKAN. 


THE history of the Deckan, as it has no pretensions to equal 
Early state @Ntiquity, is less obscure than that of Hindostan, but 
end divisions it is less interesting. We know little of the early m- 

habitants; and the Hindds do not attract so much 
attention where they are colonists as they did in their native 
seats.'! “ All the traditions and records of the peninsula (says 
Professor Wilson) recognise, in every part of it, a period whea 
the natives were not Hindus;” and the aborigines are de- 
scribed, before their civilization by the latter people, as forester 
and mountaineers, or goblins and demons. Some circumstances, 
however, give rise to doubts whether the early inhabitants of 
the Deckan could have been in so rude a state as this account 
of them would lead us to suppose. 

The Tamil language must have been formed and perfected 
before the introduction of the Sanscrit; and though this fac 
may not be conclusive (since the North American Indians als 
possess a polished language), yet, if Mr. Ellis’s opinion be wel 
founded, and there is an original Tamil literature as well 
language, it will be impossible to class the founders of it with 
foresters and mountaineers.* If any credit could be given 
the Hindi legends, Ravana, who reigned over Ceylon and the 
southern part of the peninsula at the time of Rama’s invasion, 
was the head of a civilized and powerful state; but, by the 
same accounts, he was a Hindi, and a follower of Siva; which 
would lead us to infer that the story is much more recent than 
the times to which it refers, and that part of it at least is 
founded on the state of things when it was written, rather than 
when Rama and Ravana lived. 

It is probable that, after repeated invasions had opened the 
communication between the two countries, the first colonies 


1 The whole of the following informa- 
tion, down to the account of Orissa, is 
derived from Professor Wilson’s Introduc- 
tion to the Mackenzie Papers; though it 
may be sometimes modified by opinions 
for which that gentleman ought not to be 
answerable. 

2 It is, perhaps, a proof the establish- 
ment of Tamil literature before the arrival 
of the Bramins, that some of its most 
esteemed authors are of the lowest cast, or 
what we call Pariars. These authors 


lived in comparatively modern times ; bet 
such a career would never have beet 
thrown open to their class if the knov- 
ledge which led to it had been first im- 
dy by the Bramins. [There are some 

amil books ascribed to eee? himself, 
but they are undoubtedly modern, Th 
oldest works are thoee written by Jsine; 
the earliest is not later than the ninth 
century, a.D. See Dr. Caldwell, Dréw 
¢tan Comp. Gram.—Ep.] 
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Hindostan would settle on the fruitful plains of the Car- 
and Tanjore, rather than in the bleak downs of the upper 
an; and although the sea might not at first have in- 
ced their choice of an abode, its neighbourhood would in 
give access to traders from other nations, and would create 
vid increase of the towns along the coast. 

wh seems to have been the case about the beginning of our 
when Pliny and the author of the “ Periplus” describe 
‘part of India. 

ven the interior must, however, have received a considerable 
ion of refinement at a still earlier period; for the com- 
bns of Alexander, quoted in Strabo and Arrian, while they 
ak the points of difference which still subsist between the 
bitants of the south and north of India, take no notice of 
contrast in their manners. 

rofessor Wilson surmises that the civilization of the south 
possibly be extended even to ten centuries before Christ.? 
has been mentioned that there are five languages spoken 
e Deckan ; and as they doubtless mark an equal number of 
‘national divisions, it is proper here to describe their limits. 
mil is spoken in the country called Dravida, which occu- 
the extreme south of the peninsula, and is bounded prévias or 
north by a line drawn from Pulicat (near Mad- country. 
the Ghats between that and Bangalér, and so along 
arve of those mountains westward to the boundary-line 
xen Malabar and Canara, which it follows to the sea so as 
slude Malabar.‘ 

rt of the northern limit of Dravida forms the southern one 
rita, which is bounded on the west by the sea, Carnfta or 
yas far as Goa, and then by the western Ghats § country. 
the neighbourhood of Célapar. 

e northern limit will be very roughly marked by a line 
Célapar to Bidar, and the eastern by a line from Bidar, 
gh Adéni, Anantpar, and Nandidriag, to the point in the 
s formerly mentioned between Pulicat and Bangalér. 

is last line forms part of the western limit of the Télugu 
age; which, however, must be prolonged in the relingéna 


rough way to Chanda, on theriver Warda. From country 
». Caldwell (Jd: .77—80) shows south ; he is identified with the star Ca- 


: Drividians be d ncquired at least mnopus. Of course his date is utterly 
ments of civilization previous to uncertain; Dr. Caldwell would fix it in 
aval amongst them of the Brah- the sixth or seventh century 8.c.—Ep.] 
bet they were still in a rude state. 4 [These limits thus include the district 
ion names Agastya as the first of the Malayalam.—Ep.] 

tof science and literature in the 
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this the northern boundary runs still more indistinctly east to 
Sohnptr on the Mahanadi. The eastern limit runs from Sohn- 
pur to Cicacole, and thence along the sea to Pulicat, where it 
meets the boundary of the Tamil language. | 

The southern limit of the Maratta language and nation has 
Manértshtra @Iready been described in fixing the boundaries of Car- 
ortheMe- ndta and Telingana. It runs from Goa through Céla- 
country. pur and Bidar to Chanda. Its eastern line follows the 
Warda to the chain of hills south of the Nerbadda, called 
Injadri or Satpura. 

Those hills are its northern limit, as far west as Nandéd, near 
the Nerbadda, and its western will be shown by a line from 
Nandéd to Daman, continued along the sea to Goa.® 

The Uriya language is bounded on the south by that of Telin- 
Orisaor gana, and on the east by the sea. On the west and 
wonry, north, a line drawn from Sohnpér to Midnapir, in 
Bengal, would in some measure mark the boundary. 

The large space left between Maharashtra and Orissa is in 8 
great part the forest tract inhabited by the Gé6nds. Their lan- 
guage, though quite distinct from the rest, being reckoned 4 
jargon of savage mountaineers, is not counted among the five 
languages of the Deckan.*® 
iaedome The most ancient kingdoms are those in the extreme 
and pring south, in all of which the Tamil language prevailed. 
the Deckan. Two persons of the agricultural class founded the 
kingdoms of Pandya and Chola. 

The first of these derives its name from its founder. It 
Kingiom of Uncertain when he flourished, but there seem good 
Pandya. grounds for thinking it was in the fifth century before 
Christ. 

Strabo mentions an ambassador from King Pandion to Av- 
gustus; and this appears from the “ Periplus ” and Ptolemy to 
have been the hereditary appellation of the descendants of 
Pandya. 

The Pandion of the time of the “ Periplus” had possession 
of a part of the Malabar coast, but this must have been of 
short duration ; the Ghats in general formed the western limit 
of the kingdom, which was of small extent, only occupying 
what we now call the districts of Madura and Tinivelly. 

® The establishment of a Maratta go- * In the plains towards the north of 
vernment at Nagpur has drawn many of Géndwana the language is a dialect 
the nation into that part of Gondwana, Hindostani. 


and made their language general for a 
considerable distance round the capital. 


ce. ner 
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The seat of the government, after being twice changed, was 
fixed at Madura, where it was in Ptolemy’s time, and where it 
remained till within a century of the present day. 

The wars and rivalries of all the Pandyan princes were with 
the adjoining kingdom of Chola; with which they seem, in the 
first ages of the Christian era, to have formed a union which 
lasted for a long time. They, however, resumed their separate 
sovereignty, and were a considerable state until the ninth cen- 
tury, when they lost their consequence, and were often tribu- 
tary, though sometimes quite independent, till the last of the 
Nayacs (the dynasty with which the line closed) was conquered 
by the Nabob of Arcot in a.p. 1736. 

The history of Chola takes a wider range. Chola. 

Its proper limits were those of the Tamil language, and Mr. 
Ellis thinks that it had attained to this extent at the beginning 
of the Christian era; but the same gentleman is of opinion 
that in the eighth century, its princes had occupied large por- 
tions of Carnata and Telingana, and ruled over as much of the 

country up to the Godaveri as lay east of the hills at Nandidrig. 

They seem, however, to have been first checked, and ulti- 
mately driven back, in the twelfth century, within their ancient 
frontiers. In this state they continued to subsist, either as in- 
dependent princes or feudatories of Vijayanagar, until the end 
of the seventeenth century, when a brother of the founder of 
the Maratta state, who was at that time an officer under the 
Mussulman king of Bijapur, being detached to aid the last raja, 
tupplanted him in his government, and was first of the present 
fmily of Tanjore. 

The capital, for most part of their rule, was at Canchi, or 
Conjeveram, west of Madras. 

Chéra was a small state, between the territory of the Pandyas 
and the western sea. It comprehended Travancore,  chéra. 
pert of Malabar, and Coimbatur. It is mentioned in Ptolemy, 
tnd may have existed at the commencement of our era. It 
thread, at one time, over the greater part of Carnata, but was 
tubverted in the tenth century, and its lands partitioned among 
the surrounding states. 

According to the mythologists, the country of Kerala, which 
includes Malabar and Canara, was (together with the  Kerals. 
Concan) miraculously gained from the sea by Parasu Rama (the 
conqueror of the Cshatriyas), and as miraculously peopled by 
him with Bramins. A more rational account states that, about 
the first or second century of our era, a prince of the northern 
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division of Kerala introduced a colony of Bramins from Hi- 
dostan; and as the numerous Bramins of Malabar and Canan 
are mostly of the five northern nations, the story seems to le 
founded in fact. 

However the population may have been introduced, all se 
counts agree that Kerala was, from the first, entirely separa 
from the Concans, and was possessed by Bramins, who divided 
it into sixty-four districts, and governed it by means of a genenl 
assembly of their cast, renting the lands to men of the inferie 
classes. 

The executive government was held by a Bramin electel 
every three years, and assisted by a council of four of the sam 
tribe. In time, however, they appointed a chief of the military 
class, and afterwards were, perhaps, under the protection of th 
Pandyan kings. But though the language of Kerala is a ds 
lect of Tamil, it does not appear ever to have been subject to 
the kingdom of Chola. 

It is not exactly known when the northern and southen 
divisions separated; but in the course of the ninth centany, 
the southern one (Malabar) revolted from its prince, who had 
become a Mahometan, and broke up into many petty prine- 
palities ; among the chief of which was that of the Zamorim, 
whom Vasco di Gama found in possession of Calicut in the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

The northern division (Canara) seems to have established s 
dynasty of its own soon after the commencement of our en, 
which lasted till the twelfth century, when it was overtumed 
by the Belal rajas, and subsequently became subject to the rajs! 
of Vijayanagar. 

The Concan, in early times, seems to have been a thinly in- 

Concan. habited forest, from which character it has even now 
but partially escaped. I suppose the inhabitants were always 
Marattas. 

From there being the same language and manners through 
Carntta ana Bl Carnata, it seems probable that the whole was once 
Telingina. ynited under a native government; but the first his 
Belfls Réjas. torical accounts describe it as divided, between the 
Pandya and Chéra princes, and those of Canara (or the northern 
half of Kerala). It was afterwards partitioned among many 
petty princes, until the middle of the eleventh century, when 
one considerable dynasty appears to have arisen. 

This was the family of Ballala or Belal, who were, or pre- 
tended to be, Rajputs of the Yadu branch, and whose power at 
one time extended over the whole of Carnata, together with 
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the Tamil country, and part of Telingana. They 
erted by the Mussulmans about a.p. 1810 or 1811. 
itern part of Telingana seems to have been, from the 
‘of the ninth to near the end of the eleventh The Yadavas. 
n the hands of an obscure dynasty known by the name 
be 
at family of the Chalukya tribe reigned at Calian, west 
on the borders of Carnata and Maharashtra. oyguryasot 
traced with certainty, by inscriptions, from Carta 
f the tenth to the end of the twelfth century. Those 
os show that they possessed territory as far to the 
‘t+ as Banawasi in Sunda, near the western Ghats, 
ne of them they are styled subjugators of Chola and 
Mr. Walter Elliot, who has published a large col- 
their inscriptions,’ is of opinion that they possessed 
of Maharashtra to the Nerbadda.® Professor Wilson 
at they were also superior lords of the west of Telin- 
rince of which (probably their feudatory) defeated the 
g:° and this is, probably, the conquest alluded to in 
ption. 
ne pretensions with respect to Guzerat probably origi- 
che acquisition (already mentioned) of that country by 
f this house, through his marriage with the heiress of 
ra family. 
it king of the race was deposed by his minister, who, 


of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


liot (in Madras Journ, Lit. 
8) has given a summary of 
as far us it is known. He 
efor the arrival of the Cha- 
Deckan the Pallavas were the 
e. Jayasinha was the founder 
kya dynasty, which fixed its 
an, about 100 miles west of 

Subsequently a younger 
lished itself in Telingana 
l ofthe sixth century :—“ The 
ruled over the whole of the 
etween the Nerbadda and 
‘ether with the coast of the 
al from Ganjam to Nellore, 
» centuries. The power of the 
sty was subverted for a time 
’ the ninth or beginning of 
entury, and the emigrant 
: gon succeeded by marriage, 
io the throne of Anhalwara 
erat, which his descendants 
h great glory till ap. 1145. 
973 the dynasty of Kalyan 


was restored in the person of Tailapa 
Deva, and ruled with greater splendour 
than before till its extinction, in a.p. 1189, 
by Bijjala Deva, the founder of the Ka- 
labhuriya dynasty. The junior branch 
extended their territories northwards from 
Vengi to the frontiers of Cuttack, and ulti- 
mately fixed their capital at Rajamahen- 
dri,the modern Rajahmundry. More than 
one revolution appears to have occurred in 
the course of their history, but the old 
family always contrived to regain its 
power, until the kingdom passed by mar- 
riage to Rajendra Chola, the then dominant 
sovereign of Southern India, in whose 
person the power of the Cholas had 
reached its zenith.” In the twelfth cen- 
tury a partial restoration of the Chalukya 
line appears to have tuken place, ‘and 
they maintained a feeble and divided in- 
fluence until the latter part of the twelfth 
century, when the country fell under the 
sway - Kukatiya dynasty of Wa- 
."—Epb. 

* Introduction to the Mackenzie Papers, 

Pp. CXxix. 


R 
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in his turn, was assassinated by some fanatics of the Lingaye 
sect, which was then rising into notice. The kingdom fell mto 
the hands of the Yadus of Deogiri.'° 

Another branch of the tribe of Chalukya, perhaps connected 
Chélukyasot With those of Calian, ruled over Calinga, which is the 

Calings§ eastern portion of Telingana, extending along the sea 
from Dravida to Orissa. 

Their dynasty certainly lasted through the whole of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and perhaps began two cen- 
turies earlier. It was greatly reduced by the Ganapati kings 
of Andhra, and finally subverted by the rajas of Cattac. 

The kings of Andhra, whose capital was Varangul (about 8 
Kingsot Miles north-east of Heiderdbad), are alleged to hare 
Andra. been connected with the Andhra race in Magadha; bat 

it must have been by country only, for Andhra is not the name 
of a family, but of all the inland part of Telingana." 

The records of the inhabitants mention Vicrama and Salivi- 
hana among the earliest monarchs: after these they place te 
Chola rajas, who were succeeded, they think, about 515 a.D, 
by a race called Yavans ; who were nine in number, and reigned, 
as they say, for 458 years, till a.p. 953. About this time, the 
same records make the family of Ganapati rajas begin ; but the 
first authentic mention of them, and probably their first rise 
to consequence, was in the end of the eleventh century, unde 
Kakati,'’? from whom the whole dynasty is sometimes named. 
He has been mentioned as an officer or feudatory of the Chaluk- 
yas, and as having gained victories over the Chola kings 
Their greatest power was about the end of the thirteenth 
century, when the local traditions represent them as possessed 
of the whole of the peninsula south of the Godaveri. Professor 
Wilson, however, limits them to the portion between the 
fifteenth and eighteenth degrees of latitude. 

In 1332 their capital was taken, and their importance, if no 
their independence, destroyed by a Mahometan army from 
Delhi. At one time, subsequent to this, they seem to have 
been tributary to Orissa. They merged, at last, in the Mussd- 
man kingdom of Golconda. 

The history of Orissa, like all others in the Deckan, begs 

Orisa. with princes connected with the ‘“‘ Mahé Bharata.” 
It then goes on with a confused history (much resembling 


10 Mr. Elliot, Journal of the Royal  » [He is said to have founded Varang 
Astatic Society, vol. i. p. 17. about a.p. 1088.—Eb. j 

1 Introduction to the Mackenzie Pa- 
pers, p. CXxil. 
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mmencement of the Andhra kings), in which Vicra- 
Sélivthana are made to occupy the country in 
ind in which repeated invasions of Yavans from 
, country called Babul (supposed to mean Persia), 
r, and from Sind, are represented as having taken 
n the sixth century before Christ and the fourth 
Christ. 
nvasion was from the sea, and in it the Yavans 
‘al, and kept possession of Orissa for 146 years. 
's suppose these Yavans to be Mussulmans; and, 
absurdity, describe two invasions of troops of that 
ander Imarat Khan and another Khan, as taking 
five centuries before Christ. Some will prefer 
story to Seleucus, or the Bactrian Greeks; but it 
at the whole is a jumble of such history and my- 
1e author was acquainted with, put together with- 
test knowledge of geography or chronology.'? 
18 were expelled by Yayati Kesari, in a.p. 473. 
Stirling justly considers as the first glimmering of 
itory. Thirty-five rajas of the Kesari family follow 
of 650 years, until a.p. 1131, when their capital 
'y a prince of the house of Ganga Vansa, whose 
tpied the throne till near the Mahometan conquest. 
supposes this family to have come from Telingana ; 
rr Wilson * proves, from dn inscription, that they 
f a country on the Ganges, answering to what is 
-and Midnapir; and that their first invasion was 
f the eleventh century of our era, some years before 
iquest just mentioned. 
atest internal prosperity and improvement seems to 
wards the end of the twelfth century; and for 
1s on each side of that epoch they claim extensive 
specially to the south. 
rendered highly improbable by the flourishing state 
ikya and Andhra governments during that period. 
le of the fifteenth century, however, the government 
d sent armies as far as Conjeveram, near Madras, 
the same time their raja, according to Ferishta, 


emark applies tothe Ya- impossible, like the others, for the first. 
ia, who, by-the-bye, have Arab invasion was in the seventh century 
es. Dr. Buchanan (vol. after Christ. 

) is surprised to find a Preface to the Mackenzie Papers, 
ans at Anagundi on the pp. exxxvili. Their name means “‘ race of 
» eighth and ninth centu- the Ganges.” 

ever, is not physically 

R2 
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advanced to the neighbourhood of Bidar, to assist the Hindi 
princes of those parts against the Mussulmans. 

Before these last events, the Ganga Vansa had been suc . 
ceeded by a Rajpat family, of the race of the sun; and after © 
performing some other brilliant exploits, and suffering invasions — 
from the Mussulmans, both in Bengal and the Deckan, the 
government fell into confusion, was seized on by a Telings 
chief in a.p. 1550, and ultimately was annexed to the Moca 
Empire, by Akber, in a.p. 1578." 

From the great extent of the country through which the 
Mahirishtra Maratta language is spoken, and from its situation o 
country. the frontier of the Deckan, one would expect it to be th 
first noticed and the most distinguished of the divisions of th 
peninsula; yet we only possess two historical facts regarding it 
until the time of the Mussulmans, and in those the name of 
Maharashtra is never once mentioned.'® 

After the fables regarding Rama, whose retreat was near the 

Tagara. source of the Godaveri, the first fact we hear of is the 
existence of Tagara, which wasa great emporium in the second 
century, is mentioned in inscriptions as a celebrated place im 
the twelfth century, and is still well known by name, though its 
position is forgotten. 

It is mentioned by the author of the “ Periplus,”’ but its ste 
is fixed with so little precision, that we can only guess it to 
have lain within somethmg more than 100 miles in a direction 
to the east of Paitan on the Godaveri. It is said to have beet 
a very great city, and to have been one of the two principal 
marts of Dachanabades,'’ a country so called from Dacha, 
which (says the author) is the word for south in the natire 
language. The other mart is Plithana. Neither is mentioned 
as a capital.!® 


1’ The whole of the account of Orissa, 
where not. otherwise specified, is taken 
from a paper of Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. xv. p. 254. 

16 [It is remarkable, however, that the 
principal dialect in the oldest Prakrit 
grammar (that by Vararuchi) is called 
Maharashtri.— Ep. | 

17 Dakshinapatha isthe Sanscrit name 
for the Deckan. [Dakkhinabadha would 
be its Prakrit form.—Eb. ] 

1* We have scarcely any ground to go 
on in fixing these places. The following 
ure the words of the Periplus:—“ Of 
those in Dachanabades itself, two very 
distinguished marts attract notice, lying 
twenty days’ journey to the south from 
Barygaza. About ten days’ journey 


towards the east from this is the othe, 
Tagura, a very great city. [Goods] st 
brought down from them on carts, 

over very great ascents, to Barvygas: 
from Plithana many onyx-stones, 4 
from Tagara ordinary linen, &c.” Its 
evident from this, that the two towns art 
Plithana and Tagara; and as Tagara 
the other, there must. have been one firk 
mentioned, or intended to be menti 

and that one must have been Plithsss: 
the mode of expression, no doubt, 1s + 
accurate and confused. If this inte 
pretation be correct, the first step to be 
taken is to ascertain the position of 

thana, which must be somewhere to the 
southward of Barygaza, distant twesl] 
drys’ journey, and above the Ghats 
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erever Tagara was situated, it afterwards became the 
l of a line of kings of the Rajpat family of Silar, with 
the ruler of Calian near Bombay, in the eleventh century, 
f Parnala near Célapar, in the twelfth, were proud to 
of their connexion." 

next fact relating to the Maratta country is the reign of 
hana, whose era begins from a.p. 77. Salivé- Salivahana. 
eems to have been a powerful monarch, yet scarcely one 
stance of his history has been preserved in an authentic 
o credible form. 

is said to have been the son of a potter—to have headed 
urrection, overturned a dynasty, and to have established 
vital at Paitan, on the Godaveri. He is said also to have 
‘red the famous Vicramaditya, king of Malwa, and to 
yunded an extensive empire.”” The first of these asser- 
in reference to Vicramaditya himself, is impossible, as 
ire 135 years between the eras of the two princes and no 
ith any subsequent king of Malwa is mentioned. His 


+ was probably in the Deckan, where his name is still 


sis admitted to be Baréch. A 
wney has been taken by Colonel 
at eleven miles, which (after al- 
or horizontal distance) does not 
eatly from that allowed by Ren- 
mies with all their encumbran- 
) miles to the southward of 
s therefore the point to be sought 
the first step will naturally be, 
»rsome place within that circuit 
2 of which resembles Plithana. 
his to be found. Colonel Wil- 
eed, mentions a place called 
,on the Godaverl; but nobody 
heard of it, and the probability 
he meant Phultamba. If so, 
mblance ceases at once; for 
ba would be written in Greek 
la, instead of TlA:6ava ; and the 
on is otherwise untenable, as 
oa, by a circuitous road, is only 
1 days’ journey from Baroch. 
herefore left to seek for a Pli- 
at Colonel Wilford, I conceive, 

t us into the right neighbour- 
has assisted us by an ingenious 
e, though intended for another 

He says that Ptolemy has mis- 
thana (TIAI@ANA) for Puithana 
A); and I would contend that, 
contrury, the copyist of the 

has changed Paithana into 
(the more likely as the name 
ars once), and that the real 
the first emporium is Paitan, a 
the Godaveri, between twenty 


and twenty-one days’ journey (230 miles) 
from Bardch, and distinguished as the 
capital of the great monarch Salivahana. 
As this king flourished towards the end 
of the first century (a.p. 77), it would 
be strange if his royal residence had be- 
come obscure by the middle of the second; 
and even if the distance did not agree so 
well, we should he tempted to fix on i¢ as 
one of the great marts of the Deckan. 
With regard to Tagara, we remain in 
total uncertainty. It cannot possibly be 
Deogiri (Doulatabad); because, even if 
we allow Phultamba to be Plithana, 
Doulatabad is within three days and a 
half or four days’ journey instead of ten; 
nor is there any situation to be found for 
Plithana so as to be twenty days’ journe 
from Baroch and ten from Doulatabad, 
except Puna, which, being within seventy 
miles of the sea, would never have sent 
its produce twenty days’ journey to Ba- 
réch. We need have the less reluctance 
in giving up Deogiri, as that place is 
never spoken of as a city until more than 
1000 years after the date Pet as- 
signed to the Periplus. If Plithana 
be Paitan, Tagara must have lain ten 
days farther east, and probably on the 
Godaveri; but that Plithana 7s Paitan 
rests on the above conjecture alone. 

© See inscriptions, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. i. p. 357; and Bombay Transactions, 
vol. iii. p. 391. 

7° Grant Duffs History of the Ma- 
rattas, vol. i. p. 26. 
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well known, and his era still that in ordinary use. After this 
the history of Maharashtra breaks off, and (except by the - 
scriptions of the petty princes of Calian and Pernala) we hear 
no more of that country till the beginning of the twelfth cer 
tury, when a family of Yadus, perhaps a branch of that of 

Decgiri. Ballal, became rajas of Deogiri.** In a.p. 1294, Maha- 
rashtra was invaded by the Mussulmans from Delhi. A nijadf 
the race of Yadu still reigned at Deogiri. He was rendered 
tributary either then or in a.p. 1306, and his capital was taken 
and his kingdom subverted in a.p. 1317. 

About this time the Mussulman writers begin to mention the 
Marattas by name.” It is probable that strangers, on entering 
the Deckan, called the first country they came to by that gener 
designation, and did not distinguish the different nations by 
name till they had met with more than one. It is probable, 
also, that there was little in the Marattas to attract notice 
If they had been for any time under one great monarchy, we 
should have heard of it, as of the other Deckan states ; and they 
would probably, like the others so circumstanced, have hads 
peculiar literature and civilization of their own. But they ar 
still remarkably deficient both in native authors and in refine- 
ment; and what polish they have seems borrowed from the 
Mussulmans, rather than formed by Hindus. 


On the other hand, their cave-temples argue a great and long- : 


continued application of skill and power; and those of Elin 
attracted the attention of the Mussulmans in their very first 
invasions. 

The celebrity of the Marattas was reserved for recent time 
when they were destined to act a greater part than all other 
Hindu nations, and to make a nearer approach to univers 
sovereignty than any of those to whom modern writers hart 
ascribed the enjoyment of the empire of India. 


21 Wilson's Preface to the Mackenzie have flourished in the thirteenth centty, 
Papers, p. cxxx. [Vopadeva, the gram- See Burnouf, Bhdg. Pwrdna, Pref—B. 
marian and reputed author of the Bha- 72 (The name Marhat occurs # 
gavata Purana, is believed tohave beena times in Zia ud din Barni'’s accoutt 
contemporary of Hemadri, the ministerof | Muhammad Tughlak’s reign.—Eb.] 
Rama-chandra, Raja of Deogiri, and to 


—_ 
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APPENDICES 


TO 


THE PRECEDING FOUR BOOKS. 


APPENDIX I. 


ON THE AGE OF MENU AND OF THE VEDAS. 


‘Taz value of Menu’s Code, as a picture of the state of society, depends entirely 
©u its having been written in ancient times, as it pretends. 

Before settling its date, it is necessary to endeavour to fix that of the Védas, 
to which it so constantly refers. From the manner in which it ,., othe 
speaks of those sacred poems, we may conclude that they had long — 
existed in such a form as to render them of undisputed authority, and binding 
on the conscience of all Hindus. 

Moet of the hymns composing the Védas are in a language so rugged as to 
Prove that they were written before that of the other sacred writings was com- 
pletely formed: while some, though antiquated, are within the pale of the 
polished Sanscrit. There must, therefore, have been a considerable interval 
betwen the composition of the greater part and the compilation of the whole. 
It is of the compilation alone that we can hope to ascertain the age. 

Sir William Jones attempts to fix the date of the composition of the Yajur 
Véda by counting the lives of forty sages, through whom its doctrines were 

transmitted, from the time of Pardsara; whose epoch, again, is fixed by a 
celestial observation: but his reasoning is not convincing. He supposes the 
Yajur Véda to have been written in 1680 before Christ. The completion of 
the compilation he fixes in the twelfth century before Christ; and all the other 

pean writers who have examined the question fix the age of the compiler, 
Vyisa, between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries before Christ. The 
Hindis themselves unanimously declare him to have lived at least 3001 years 
before Christ. 

The superior accuracy of the opinion held by the Europeans appears to be 
pat out of all doubt by a passage discovered by Mr. Colebrooke. In every Véda 
there is a sort of astronomical treatise, the object of which is to explain the 
adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper periods for the 
performance of religious duties. There can be little doubt that the last editor 
of those treatises would avail himself of the observations which were most relied 
when he wrote, and would explain them by means of the computation of 
time most intelligible to his readers. Now the measure of time employed in 

treatises is itself a proof of their antiquity, for it is a cycle of five years of 
lumsr months, with awkward divisions, intercalations, and other corrections, 
Which show it to contain the rudiments of the calendar which now, after suc- 
cesive corrections, is received by the Hindws throughout India: but the 
deisive argument is, that the place assigned to the solstitial points in the 
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treatises (which is given in detail by Mr. Colebrooke) is that in which thes 
points were situated in the fourteenth century before Christ. Mr. Colebrooke's 
interpretation of this passage has never, I believe, been called in question; ad 
it would be difficult to find any grounds for suspecting the genuineness of the 
text itself. The ancient form of the calendar is beyond the invention ofa 
Hind forger, and there could be no motive to coin a passage, fixing in the 
fourteenth century before Christ a work which all Hindus assign to the thirty- 
first century of the same era. 

In an essay previously written,? Mr. Colebrooke had shown, from another 
passage in the Védas, that the correspondence of seasons with months, as there 
stated, indicated a position of the cardinal points similar to that which has jus 
been mentioned; and, on that ground, he had fixed the compilation of th 
Védas at the same period which he afterwards ascertained by more direct prof 

From the age of the Védas, thus fixed, we must endeavour to discover that d 
Ageofthe In. Mfenu’s Code. Sir William Jones* examines the difference in the 

aus. dialect of those two compositions; and from the time occapied by 
a corresponding change in the Latin language, he infers that the Code d 
Menu must have been written 300 years after the compilation of the Véla 
This reasoning is not satisfactory, because there is no ground for believing the 
all languages proceed at the same uniform rate in the progress of refinement. 
All that can be assumed is, that a considerable period must have elapsed 
between the epochs at which the ruder and the more refined idioms were it 
use. The next ground for conjecturing the date of Menu’s Code rests on the 
difference between the law and manners there recorded and those of moder 
times. This will be shown to be considerable; and from the proportion of the 
changes which will also be shown to have taken place before the invasioa 
of Alexander, we may infer that a long time had passed between the 
promulgation of the Code and the latter period. On a combination of them 
data, we may perhaps be allowed to fix the age of the supposed Menu, very 
loosely, at some time about halfway between Alexander (in the fourth century 
before Christ) and the Védas (in the fourteenth). 

This would make the author of the Code live about 900 years before Christ. 

That the Code is very ancient is proved by the difference of religion and mst 
ners from those of present times, no less then by the obsolete style. 

That these are not disguises, assumed to conceal a modern forgery, sppeat 
from the difficulty with which consistency could be kept up, especially when we 
have the means of checking it by the accounts of the Greeks, and from the sb 
sence of all motive for forgery, which of itself is perhaps conclusive. 

A Bramin, forging a code, would make it support the system established # 
his time, unless he were a reformer, in which case he would introduce texts 
favourable to his new doctrines; but neither would pass over the most populst 
innovations in absolute silence, nor yet inculcate practices repugnant to modem 
notions. 

Yet the religion of Menu is that of the Védas. Rama, Crishna, and other 
favourite gods of more recent times, are not mentioned either with reverence ® 
with disapprobation, nor are the controversies hinted at to which those and othet 
new doctrines gave rise. There is no mention of regular orders, or of the sell- 
immolation of widows. DBramins eat beef and flesh of all kinds, and intermarry 


1 Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 489. [Arch- without allowing a margin of several centuries 
deacon Pratt (J. A. §. Bengal, 1862, p. 51) has See Prof. Whitney’s paper in J. R. A. S., 1865.~ 
re-examined the astronomical question, and fixes Ep.) 
the date as1181 B.c.; but the truth is, that these ? Ibid. vol. vii. p. 283. 
ancient observations must have been too loose to * Preface to Menu, p. 6. 
allow of our drawing conclusions from them 
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with women of inferior casts, besides various other practices repulsive to modern 
Hindus, which are the less suspicious because they are minute. 

These are all the grounds on which we can guess at the age of this Code. That 
f Menu himself is of no consequence, since his appearance is merely dramatic, 
ike that of Crishna in the “ Bhagavad Gité,” or of the speakers in Plato’s or 
Yicero’s dialogues. No hint is given as to the real compiler, nor is there any 
due to the date of the ancient commentator Cullica. From his endeavouring 
© gloss over and to explain away some doctrines of Menu, it is evident that 
inion had already begun to change in his time; but as many commentators, 
md some of very ancient date,‘ speak of the rules of Menu as applicable to the 
yood ages only, and not extending to their time, and as such a limitation never 
mee occurs to Culliica, we must conclude that commentator, though a good 
leal later than the original author, to have lived long before the other jurists 
whose opinions have just been alluded to. 

On a careful perusal of the Code, there appears nothing inconsistent with the 
ige attributed to it. It may, perhaps, be eaid that the very formation of a code, 
wpecially in so methodical a manner, is unlike ancient times; and it is certain 
ihat a people must have subsisted for some time, and must have established laws 
wad customs before it could frame a code. But the Greeks, and other nations 
whose history we know, formed codes at a comparatively earlier period of their 
tational existence ; and although the arrangement as well as the subject of 
Wenu’s Code show considerable civilization, yet this is no proof of recent origin, 
mare than rudeness is of antiquity. The Romans were more polished 2000 years 
go than the Esquimaux are now, or perhaps may be 2000 years hence. 

[The Institutes of Menu are only one of the many Smritis or Dharmasastras, 
» Het of which was given in p.89 supra. The very form in which they are com- 
tesed, the epic dloka, proves their comparatively modern origin. The latest 
woductions of the Vaidik period were the Sutras, or the ceremonial rules cur- 
ent in different families. These, when complete, are divided into three portions, 
~the Srauta, which treats of the great sacrifices; the Grihya, which treats of the 
lomestic purifications, &c.; and the Simaydchérika, which treats of temporal 
tuties and customs. The last seems to have been mainly the source of these 
Dhdrmaséstras. The Ménavas are a subdivision of the Taittiriyakas, or follow- 
wa of the Black Yajur Véda, and the Srauta portion of the Ménava Kalpa-stitras 
itil exists, but the other portions seem to be lost. But in the Stitras of the 
Apestam bas (another subdivision of the Taittiriyakas), in which the three por- 
lions are extant complete, we find that “the Stitras contain generally almost 
Uke same words which have been brought into verse by the compiler of the 

harma-fdstra.” The so-called “ Institutes of Manu ” may therefore be 
Bomsidered as the last redaction of the traditional laws of the Manavas. That 
Burs is only one of many, probably successive, redactions, seems evident by the 
t quotations in old authors from lost works, called the Vribat or great 
Manu, and Vriddha or old Manu. As for the date of the compilation in its 
Preent form, we have no data to rest upon, since it is a rifacimento of older 
musterials ; but the third century before Christ is certainly nearer to the truth 
thea the ninth or tenth. We must not, however, forget, in estimating its his- 
Serical value, that it was undoubtedly composed from older documents, and, 
although some parts may be comparatively modern, the great mass of the work 
Goes faithfully represent the spirit aud character of the old Hindu world, after 
the cast system had become thoroughly established. See this subject more 
fully treated in Prof. Max Miiller’s Ancient Sanskrit Lit. pp. 61, 182-184 ; and 
Ris letter in Morley's Digest, Introd. p. cxcvii.—Ep.] 


* Bee note at the end of Sir W. Jones’ translation. 





ofthe of the Rajput ne y poay Ol bet Meenas LILO URE USUGLUIY& U18S85, WUICL LS BBSCIeu | 
Sie: Tod,' and in part acceded to by a very able writer in the 
Magazine,” ? Colonel Tod is entitled to every respect, on account of h 
Oriental knowledge, and the light he has thrown on a most interestin 
almost unknown till] his time ; and the anonymops wniter is so evidentl: 
of his subject, that it is possible he may be familiar with instances ur 
me of the admission of foreigners into Hlindu casts. Unless this be 
however, I am obliged to differ from the opinion advanced, and can 
my estimation of those who maintain it, by assigning my reasons at |: 
the supposition be, that the whole Hindu people sprang from the same 
the Scythians, before those nations had assumed their distinctive pecu 
shall not conceive myself called on to discuss the question ; but if su 
is said to have taken place within the historic period, I shall be i 
doubt the fact. The admission of strangers into any of the twice-born ¢ 
a thing never contemplated by Menu, and could not have taken place: 
period to which the records of his time extended. Notrace of the alle 
gamation remained in Alexander’s time; for though he and his follow 
India after having spent two years in Scythia, they discovered no resem 
tween any parts of those nations. The union must therefore have t 
within a century or two before our era, or at some later period. T 
supposition on which Colonel Tod has gone in some places, though in 
mentions Scythian immigrations‘in the sixth century before Christ, an: 
more remote periods. 

That there were Scythian irruptions into India before those of t! 
under Chengiz Khan, is so probable, that the slightest evidence woul 
to believe them to have occurred; and we may be satisfied with the 
forded us that the Scythians, after conquering Bactria, brought pa 
under their dominion; but the admission of a body of foreigners 
proudest of the Hindu classes, and that after the line had been as < 
drawn as it was in the Code of Menu, is so difficult to imagine 
most direct and clear proofs are necessary to substantiate it. Now, 


the proofs P— 
1 That fauew nftha Raéinrit Gehan hawn a fahla ahauste hase Ananant Fa 


ate rainy See hie: 
he great tribe of Yadu, which is the principal, perhaps the only one, 
came from beyond the Indus, is the tribe of Crishna, and of the purest 
descent. There is a story of their having crossed to the west of the 
ifter the death of Crishna. One division (the Sama) certainlycame from 
st, in the seventh or eighth century, but they were Hindus before they 
the Indus; and many of those who still remain on the west, though now 
1etans, are allowed to be of Hindu descent. Alexander found two bodies 
ans west of the Indus,—one in Paropamisus, and one near the sea; and, 
both were small and unconnected, yet the last-mentioned alone is suffi- 
» account for all the immigrations of Rajputs into India, without suppos- 
from Scythia. 
‘the religion and manners of any of the Rajputs resemble those of the 
ans, they incomparably more closely resemble those of the Hindus. 
also is Hindu, without a Scythian word (as far as has yet been 
ined). I have not heard of any part of their religion, either, that is not 
Hindu. In fact, all the points in which they are said to resemble the 
ins are common to all the Rajptits without exception, and most of them 
whole Hindu race. On the other hand, the points selected as specimens 
hian manners are for the most part common to all rude nations. Many, 
are expressly brought forward as Scandinavian or German ; although 
itity of manners between those nations and the eastern Scythians is still 
roved, even supposing their common origin. 
stead of searching for minute points of resemblance, we compare the 
. character of the two nations, it is impossible to imagine any two things 
ke. 
Scythian is short, square-built, and sinewy, with a broad face, high 
ones, and long narrow eyes, the outer angles of which point upwards. 
me is a tent ; his occupation, pasturage; his food, flesh, cheese, and other 
tions of his flocks; his dreas is of skins or wool; his habits are active, 
roving, and restless. The Rajput, again, is tall, comely, loosely built, 
hen not excited, languid and lazy. He is lodged in a house, and clad in 


owv finttering garments: he lives on grain. is devoted to the noases- 
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or the Hiong-nou. It might seem an argument against the Hindu origin of the 
Rajputs, that the names of few of their tribes are explainable in Sanscrit. Bat 
are they explainable in any Tartar language? and are all names confemedly 
HIindu capable of explanation P 
5. We may admit, without. hesitation, that there were Scythians on the Indus 
vcythian set. 10 the second century, but it is not apparent how this advances ws 
Hers in India. single step towards their transformation into Rajputs: there bare 
long been Persians and Afghans and English in India, but none of them have 
found a place among the native tribes. 
6. Cosmas, a mere mariner, was not likely to be accurate in information aboat 
the upper parts of India ; and the white Huns (according to De Guignes*) were 
Turks, whose capital was “Organi or Khiva: it does not seem improbable, ther- 


fore, that he confounded the Gete with the Huns; but his evidence, even if. 


taken literally, only goes to prove that the name of Hun was known in Upe 
India; and, along with that, it proves that up to the sixth century the people 
who bore it had not merged in the Rajputs. 

7. The account of De Guignes has every appearance of truth. It not only ex 
plains the origin of the Scythians on the Indus, but shows us what became d 
them, and affords the best proof that they were not swallowed up in any of th 
Hindi classes.> The people called Yue-chi by the Chinese, Jits by the Tarte, 
and Getes or Gets by some of our writers, were aconsiderable nation in tl 
centre of Tartary as late as the time of Tamerlane. In the second century 
fore Christ they were driven from their original seats on the borders of Chins 
by the Hiong-nou, with whom they had always been in enmity. About 12626 
a division of them conquered Khorasan in Persia; and about the same timet 
Su, another tribe whom they had dislodged in an early part of their advan 
took Bactria from the Greeks. In the first years of the Christian era, the Yur 
chi came from some of their conquests in Persia into the country on the Indy 
which is correctly described by the Chinese historians. ‘This portion of theni 
represented to have settled there; and accordingly, when Tamerlane (who wit 
accustomed to fight the Jits in Tartary) arrived at the Indus, he recognised ks 
old antagonists in their distant colony. They still bear the name of Jia 
Jats,’ and are still numerous on both sides of the Indus, forming the peasantry 
of the Panjab, the Rajput country, Sind, and the east of Beléchistan ; and, i 
most places, professing the Mussulman religion. 

The only objection that has been brought forward to the Getic origin of the 
Jats is, that they are included in some lists of the Rajput tribes, and so enrolled 
among pure Hindtis; but Colonel Tod, from whom we learn the fact, destroys 
the effect of it, by stating’ that, though their name is ir the list, they are nev 
considered as Rajputs, and that no Rajput would intermarry with them. Ina 
ther place,® he observes that (except for one very ambiguous rite) they wer 
‘utter aliens to the Hindu theocracy,” and he himself maintains that they a 
descended from the Gete. Their language, however, if it proves to be unmised 
Hlindu, will furnish a strong though not insuperable objection. 

It is a more natural way of connecting the immigration of R&jpuits from the 
west with the invasion of the Getz, to suppose that part of the tribes who art 
recorded to have crossed the Indus at an early period, and who probably wert 


those found in the south by Alexander, were dislodged by the irruption from ° 


* Vol. fi. p. 325. Agra, not now under discussion. [Sir H. = 
* De Guignes, Histoire des Huns, vol. ii. p.41; in his Supplement to the /adian Glossary, 
but still more, Académie des Inscriptions, vol. xxv., tains that the Jate of the Indus and va ene ihe rag 


with the annex: d paper by D’Anville. Bhurtpoor are of the same origin.— Ep.) 
* Sherf ud din, quoted by De Guignes, Académie * Vol. i. p. 106, 
des Inscriptions, "yol. xxv. p. 32. * Vol. ii. p. 180. 


Not Jdts, which is the name of a tribe near 


; 
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and driven back to their ancient seats to join their brethren, from whom, 
n and cast, they had never separated. 

iclusion, therefore, is that the Jats may be of Scythian descent, but 
Rd) puts are all pure Hindus. 


APPENDIX III. 
ON THE GREEK ACCOUNTS OF INDIA. 


we examine the account of India given by the Greeks, it is necessary 
in of what country they speak when they make use of that name. 

f the writers about Alexander call the inhabitants of the hilly region 
uth of the main mdge of Caucasus, and near the Indus, India bounded 
and also mention another Indian tribe or nation, who in- the Riverindus. 
he sea-shore on the western side of the Indus. Each of those two 
upied a territory stretching for 150 miles west from the river, but 
om north to south. <A great tract of country lay between their terri- 
1 was inhabited by a people foreign to their race. Close to the Indus, 
especially on the lower part of its course, there were other Indian 
ough leas considerable than those two. 

Jians on the sea-shore were named Orite and Arabite, and are recog- 
Major Rennell as the people called Asiatic Ethiopians by Herodotus. 
ntry was the narrow tract between the mountains of Beldchistén and 
2parated from Mékrin on the west by the range of hills which form 
oo, and on which still stands the famous Hindu temple of Hingléz. 
dians whom Herodotus includes within the satrapies of Darius are, 
the more northern ones under Caucasus, for he expressly declares, 
e on the south were independent of the Persian monarchy.’ It is 
' Major Rennell that his knowledge of India did not reach beyond the 
t of the Indus ;? and he seems to have had no conception of the extent 
ntry, and no clear notion of the portion of it which had been subjected 
' The other Greek writers, though they speak of Indians beyond the 
ictly limit India to the eastern side of that river. Arrian, who has 
mountaineers Indians, from the place where Alexander entered Paro- 
ret when he comes to the Indus says, “This river Alexander crossed 
ak with his army into the land of the Indians,” and immediately 
escription of the people of that country.* 

‘ourse of this description he again explicitly declares that the Indus is 
1 boundary of India from the mountains to the sea.5 

' Indica,’’ also, he desires his reader to consider that only as India which 


01, 102. 9; Strabo, lib. xv., near the beginning. See also 
y of Herodotus, p. 899. Diodorus, lib. if. p. 123, edition of 1604.) 
ans cast of the Indusconstantly main- I have not been able to discover the grounds on 


followers of Alexander that they had which it is sometimes said that the Persians were 

been invaded (by human conquerors in possession of India as far as the Jumna cr 

assertion which they could not have Ganges. The weighty opinion of Major Rennell 

hey had just been delivered from the (which, however, applies only to the Panjab) reeta 

ia. Arrian also, in discussing the on the single argument of the great tribute said 
ions of Bacchus, Hercules, Sesostris, to have been paid by the Indians, which he him- 
nd Cyrus, denies them all exceptthe self proves to have been overstated. (Geography 
ones; and Strabo denies even those, of Herodotus, p. 305.) 

the Persians hired mercenaries from * Expeditio Alexandri, lib. v. cap. 4. 

wer invaded it. (Arrian, /ndica, 8, ® Ibid. lib. v. cap. 6. 
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lies east of the Indus, and those who inhabit that country as the Indians of 
whom he is about to speak.® 

Strabo, the most critical and judicious of all the writers on India, is as de- 
cided in pronouncing the Indus to be the western limit of India from the mou- 
tains to the sea; and quotes Eratosthenes as supporting his opinion.’ 

Pliny, indeed, states that some consider the four satrapies of Gedross, 
Arachosia, Aria, and Paropamisus to belong to India; but this would include 
about two-thirds of Persia. 

The Sanscrit writers confirm the opinion of the Greeks, regarding the Indes 
as the western boundary of their country, and classing the nations beyond it with 
the Yavanas and other barbarians. There is, indeed, a universally acknowledged 
tradition, that no Hindu ought to cross that river ;® and its inconsistency with 
the practice even of early times is a proof of its great antiquity. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Indians beyond the Indus were few and de- 
Indiane tothe tached ; and we will now see what account is given of them by the 
Indus ancients, beginning our survey from the north. 

Arrian, in the commencement of his “ Indica,” mentions the Assaceni and the 
Astaceni, as Indian nations in the mountains between the Indus and the Co 
phenes, but he distinguishes them from the other Indians as being less in am 
and fairer in complexion. He excludes them (as has been shown) from his 
yeneral description of the Indians; and neither in his “ Expedition of Alexander” 
nor in his “Indica,” does he allude to Bramins among them, or mention anything 
in their customs of a marked Hindu character. He says that they had bes 
subject to the Assyrians, afterwards to the Medes, and finally to the Persim 
It does not appear from Arrian that there were any Indians to the south of the 
Cophenes (or river of Cabul), and it might be inferred from Strabo that there 
were none between the Paropamisade and the Orite until after Alexander's 
time ;° but as Arrian mentions other tribes on the Lower Indus, it is probable 
that Strabo spoke generally of the two territories, and did not mean entirely te 
deny the residence of Indians on the Persian bank. 

The Orite, according to Arrian,’® were an Indian nation, who extended far 
about 150 miles parallel to the sea. They wore the dress and arms of the other 
Indians, but differed from them in language and manners. 

They (those near the Indus at least) must have been essentially Indian ; for 
Sambus, the chief of the branch of hills which run down to the river in the 
north of Sind, is represented as being much under the influence of the Bramim 

It will throw some light on the tribes that occupied the west bank of the 
Indus, in former times, to point out its present inhabitants. 

The mountains under Caucasus, between the point where it is croased by the 
continuation of Mount Imaus, which forms the range of Soliman, and the Ind™, 
are inhabited by a people of Indian descent, now subject to Afghan tribes, whe 


* Indica, cap. 1i.— But the part from the Indus 


garded: but he never deni existence 
towarda the east, let that be India, and let those oe “> 


restriction, or asserts that it was not at one timt 


(who inhabit it] be the Indians.” 

7 Strabo, lib. xv. pp. 474, 474,ed. 1587. In lib. 
xv. p. 497, he again mentions the Indus as the 
eastern boundary of Persia. 

* See a verse on this subject quoted in Colonel 
Wilford’s Esray on Caucasus (Asiahe Researches, 
vol. vi. p. 585). The Colonel, who is anxious to 
extend the early possessions of the Hinds, en- 
deavoura to prove that the Indus meant in this 
verre is the river of Kama (one of its tributary 
streamn) ; that the main Indus may have changed 
ita bed; that the prohibition was only against 
crossing the Indus, and not against passing to the 
other aide by going round its source ; and finally, 
that, in modern times, the prohibition is disre- 


° Lib. xv. peseage states, 
Eratosthenes, that at the time of Alexander's ir 
vasion the Indus was the boundary of Indis and 
Ariana, and that the Persians all the 
country to the west of the river : but that, after 
wards, the Indians received a considerable parte 
Persia from the Macedonians. He explaine thi! 
transfer more particularly in page 498, where 
rays that Alexander took this country from tit 
Persians, and kept it to himaelf, but that Seleeca 
subsequently ceded it to Sandracottus. 

© Exped. Alexandri, lib. wi. o. xxi; Jndist, 
Cap. Xxv. 


attended to. 
p. 474. The from 


The hills which bound that plain on the west are everywhere held by 
fa different origin. Some of the so-called Indians are Hindus, but the 
part are converts to the Mahometan religion. The above description 
hends the whole of the country of the ancient Orite. 
ma general view of these accounts, ancient and modern, we were to 
te on the first settlement of the people to whom they relate, it might, 
appear not improbable that the Indians in the northern mountains 
the same race as the Hindus, but never converted to the Braminical re- 
and that they may have occupied their present seats before the period at 
he first light breaks on the history of their brethren in the plains : but 
ugh to allude to so vague a conjecture.’? The Indian races in the plains 
y crossed from India at different periods. Notwithstanding the religious 
tion and the testimony of Strabo, it is difficult to believe that the easy 
nication afforded by a navigable river would not lead the inhabitants of 
ver neighbouring country was first peopled and civilized to spread over 
nks. I am therefore led to think the occupation of the western bank 
Indians began very early, the neighbouring countries on that side being 
‘peopled even now. . The emigration towards the mouth of the Indus, 
eems to have been more extensive than elsewhere, may possibly be that 
to in the ancient legends about the flight of Crishna’s family. A branch 
Fibe certainly came from the west into Sind ten centuries ago ; and other 
s, still retaining their religion and cast, have passed over into Guzerat in 
nes. 13 
move some doubts about the limits of the Indian nations on the west of 
us, it is desirable to advert to a part of Alexander’s route through the 
ig countries. 
ander set out from Artachoana (which seems to be admitted to be Herat), 
ceeded in pursuit of one of the murderers of Darius to the royal city of 
ingeei, which is recognised in Zarang, an ancient name for the capital of 

He thence directed his march towards Bactria, and on his way received 
mission of the Drang, the Gedrosians, and the Arachotians. He then 
the Indians bordering on the Arachotians. Through al these nations 
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There are two ways from Sistaén to Bactria—one by Herét, and the other by the 
pass of Hindu Cush, north of Cabul, the mountains between those points being 
impassable, especially in winter, when this march took place.’ Alexander totk 
the eastern road ; and if he had marched direct to Bactria, as might be supposed 
from the preceding passage, he could have met with no snow at any time of te 
year, until he got a good deal to the east of Candahar, and he must have left 
Gedrosia very far to his right. _It is possible, therefore (especially as the mur 
derer of whom he was in pursuit was made over to him by the Indians"), that 
he continued his pursuit through Shordbak and the valley of Bolan (the route 
adopted by Mr. Conolly’*); and that the Indians near the Arachotians may have 
been about Dader, which, although at a distance from the Indus, ia on the pla 
of that river, and may not improbably have been inhabited by an Indian rece 
From this place, his journey to Mount Caucasus would have lain through a 
country as sterile, and at that season as cold, as Caucasus itself. It is equally 
probable, however, that Alexander did not extend his journey ao far to the 
south ; and, in that case, the Indians would be (as they are assumed to bey 
Curtius'?) those called Paropamisad® immediately under Mount Caucems, 
within or near whose boundary Alexandria certainly was built. The vicinity 
of this people shows that Alexandria could not have been farther west thes 
Cabul, which, indeed, is also proved by the fact of Alexander's retuming 
to it on his way from Bactria to India?! He took seventeen days to crm 
Caucasus, according to Curtius ; fifteen, according to Strabo, from Alexandriste 
Adraspa, a city in Bactriana; and ten to cross the mountains in returning, &- 
cording to Arrian. Captain Burnes, with none of the encumbrances of an any, 
took twelve days to cross the mountains on the road from Cébul to Belkh, 
which is comparatively shorter and easier than any more western pass. Au fir 
as this site for Alexandria, rather than one farther west, we are borne out by 
the high authority of Major Rennell; but that author (the greatest of English 
geographers), from the imperfect information then possessed about the stream 
that runs from Ghazni to Cabul, the Gémal, and the Kurram, has framed ot 
of those three an imaginary river, which he supposes to run from near Bamién # 
the Indus, thirty or forty miles south of Attoc. This he calls the Cophenes, anh 
in consequence, places the scene of Alexander’s operations and the seat of the 
Iudian mountaineers to the south of the Cabul river, and at a distance from the 
range of Caucasus or Paropamisus. Strabo, however, expressly says that Aler- 
ander kept as near as he could to the northern mountains, that he might cros 
the Choaspes (which falls into the Cophenes) and the other rivers as high up 
as possible. -Arrian makes him cross the Cophenes, and then proceed 

f& mountainous country, and over three other rivers which fell into the Cophenm, 
before he reaches the Indus. In his “Indica,” also, he mentions the Cophenes 
as bringing those three rivers with it, and joining the Indus in Peucaliotia It 
is only on the north bank of the Cabul river that three such rivers can be found: 
and even then there will be great difficulty in fixing their names, for in Arrian'’? 
own two lists he completely changes the names of two. Nor is this at all sar 
prising, for most rivers in that part of the country have no name, but are called 
after some town or country on their banks, and not always after the same. 
Thus the river called by some the Kashkar river is the Kameh with Lieutenant 
Macartney, the Cheghanserai in Baber’s Commentaries, and is often called the 
River of Cunner by the inhabitants of the neighbouring country. 

™ Seo Clinton’s Fusfi, p.c. 330. Darius was ** Quintus Curtius, lib. vii. Cap. {iL 


killed in July, and Alexander reached Bactria in * Arrian, lib. iv. cap. xxii. 

spring. * Alexander was probably at Begrém., 25 25s 
7 Arrian, ubi enpra. N. 15 E. from Cf&bul, the rains of which are de 
'* Since made familiar by the march of Lord = ecribod in a memoir by Mr. Mason, Journal ef te 

Keane's army. Asiatic Suciety of Calcutta, vol. v. p. 1. 
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The Soastes would seem to be the river of Sw4t; but then there is no river 
& for the Gurus, which is between the Soastes and Indus. Major Rennell, 
aa different theory, supposes the Gurseus to be the Cabul river itself; but both 
[ Arrian’s accounts make the Gurzeus fall into the Cophenes, which afterwards 
is into the Indus. 

The Cabul river, therefore, must be the Cophenes, and the Indians are under 
mountains between it, its upper branch (the Punjshir river), and the Indus. 
Alexander’s proceedings in India are so well known that they cannot be too 
ightly touched on. After an advance to the Hyphasis, he turned to the south- 
‘est, and passed off between the desert and the.Indus, having scarcely seen the 
rts of India) He made no attempt to establish provinces; but, as he in- 
mded to return, he adopted exactly the same policy as that employed by the 
larini Shah in after times. He made a party in the country by dispossessing 
mme chiefs and transferring their territory to their rivals; thus leaving all power 
athe hands of persons whose interest induced them to uphold his name and con- 
Hate his favour. 

The few garrisons he left reminded people of his intended return; and his troops 
uthe nearest parts of Persia would always add to the influence of his partisans. 

The adherence of Porus and other princes, who were in a manner set up by 
be Macedonians, ought therefore to be no matter of surprise. 

We now understand the people to whom the Greek descriptions were in- 
waded to apply ; but we must still be cautious how we form any fur- pecrpeion of 
her opinions regarding that people, on Greek authority alone. tale: 

The ancients themselves lave set us an example of this caution. Arrian says 
bat he shall place implicit confidence in the accounts of Ptolemy and Authorities. 
Rsietobulus alone; and in them only when they agree ;** and Strabo, in a very 
‘wiicious dissertation on the value of the information existing in his time, 
peserves that the accounts of the Macedonians are contradictory and inaccurate, 
md that those of later travellers are of still less value from the character of the 
wthors, who were ignorant merchants, careless of everything except gain. We 
may, however, give full credit to the Greek writers when they describe manners 
wad institutions which are still in being, or which are recorded in ancient Hindu 
booke. We may admit, with due allowance for incorrectness, such other accounts 
ws are consistent with these two sources of information; but we must pass by all 
ltatements which are not supported by those tests or borne out by their own 
Wppearance of truth. 

If, however, we discard the fables derived from the Grecian mythology, and 
those which are contrary to the course of nature, we shall find more reason to 
tdmire the accuracy of the early authors, than to wonder at the mistakes into 
which they fell, in a country so new and so different from their own, and where 
hey had everything to learn by means of interpreters, generally through the 
medium of more languages than one.* Their accounts, as far as they go, of the 
manners and habits of the people, do in fact agree with our own accurate know- 
ledge almost as well as those of most modern travellers prior to the institution 
# the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

An example both of the general truth and partial inaccuracy of the Greeks 
Reents iteelf in the first subject which is to be noticed, agreeably to the order 
utherto adopted. : 


i to the Expedition of Alerander. are two that obviously suggest themselves: {t is 
" Beginning of lib. xv. See also lib. ii. p. 48, not so casy to conjecture for what languages tlie 
Mdition of 1547. third interpreter was required. (Probably acon- 
" Onesicritus conversed through three inter- necting link would be required between Persian 
Strabo, lib. xv. p. 492, ed. of 1587. From and Indian.—Eb.] 
into Persian, and from Persian into Indian, 
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They are well aware of the division into classes, and of the frnetioa>s1 


piviston tow «=f: them; but, by confounding some distinctions occasions <=* 

elereres employment with those arising from that division, they hve -w# 
the number*from five (including the handicraftsmen, or mixed claaX @# 
This number is produced by their supposing the king’s councillors ane <=-4 
to form a distinct class from the Bramins; by splitting the class of VW 
two, consisting of shepherds and husbandmen ; by introducing a cast} == 
and by omitting the servile class altogether. With these exceptions, ® -« 
are in the state described by Menu, which is the groundwork of “® 
subsisting. : 

Their first cast is that of the Sophists, or religious and literary class, 
peculiar occupations they give a correct view.” But they do not cleaxs™ 
stand the extent of the Bramin cast, and have, perhaps, confounded the I— 
with the monastic orders. 

The first mistake originates in their ignorance of the fourfold diviss— 
Bramin’s life. Thus they epeak of men who had been for many years 
imarrying and returning to common life; (alluding probably to a studi 
having completed the austerities of the first period, becomes a houss== 
and they suppose, as has been mentioned, that those who were the kin as 
cillors and judges formed a separate class. It is evident, also, that the” 
the Bramins who exercised civil and military functions with the casts 60! 
those employments properly belonged. They describe the Sophists as the: 
honoured class, exempt from all burdens, and only contributing their prays 
the support of the state. They inform us that their assistance is necessity 
all private sacrifices; and correctly describe them as having ceremonies p 
formed for them while yet in the womb,?? as undergoing a strict edusi 
and as passing 8 moderate and abstinent life in groves, on beds of rushes (a 
grass), or skins (deer skins) ; during which time they listen to their instrad 
in silence and with respect. 

They erroneously prolong this period in all cases to thirty-seven, whichis 
greatest age to which Menu (Chap. III. 1) permits it in any case to extend. 

The language ascribed to the Sophists regarding the present and future # 
is in a perfectly Bramin spirit. They place their idea of perfection in indepe 
ence on everything external, and indifference to death or life, pain or pless 
They consider this life as that of a child just conceived, and that real life: 
not begin until what we call death. Their only care, therefore, is about t 
future state. They deny the reality of good and evil, and say that men are 
uratified or afflicted by external objects, but by notions of their own, » 
dream.”® 

They appear to have possessed separate villages as early as the time of A 
ander ; to have already assumed the military character on occasions, and to] 
defended themselves with that fury and desperation which sometimes still: 
racterizes Hindws.?® Their interference in politics, likewise, is exhibited byt 
instigating Sambus to fly from Alexander, and Musicanus to break the peace 
had concluded with that conqueror.*° Strabo mentions a sect called Pras 
who were remarkable for being disputatious, and who derided the Bramin 
their attention to physics and astronomy. He considers them asa separate ¢ 

6 


* Arrian (lib. vi. cap. xvi.) explains that the *7 See p. 43: and Menn, fi. 26, 27. 
Bramins are the Sophista of the Indians; and the 7° Strabo, lib. xv. p. 490, ed. 1587. 
two terms are used indiscriminately both by him ** Arrian’s Exped. Alexand., lib. vi. cap 
and Strabo. Similar instances of the voluntary confiagn 
* From this charge I must exempt Nearchns, of cities, and the devotion of their lives by # 
who seems to have had a clear conception of the habitants, are furnished in Indian history 4 
division of the Bramins into religiousand secular. to modern times. 
Strabo, lib. xv. p. 493, ed. 1587. »° Arrian, lib. vi. cap. xvi. 
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»re probably Bramins themselves, only attached to a particular school 
h-w.3! 
a ae are often spoken of, under the different names of Brach- 
rmmanes, and Sophists; but it does not very clearly appear —Avceties. 
rey were merely Bramins in the two last stages of their life, or 
xey were members of regular monastic establishments. Many of their 
might be reconciled to the third portion of a Bramin’s life, when 
es an anchoret; but their ostentatious mortifications, their living 
and several other circumstances, lead rather to a conclusion that they 
to the monastic orders. The best description of these ascetics is given 
“ritus,? who was sent by Alexander to converse with them, in conse- 
f their refusing to come to him. He found fifteen persons about two 
m the city, paked, and exposed to a burning sun; some sitting, some 
» and some lying, but all remaining immovable from moming till 
in the attitudes they had adopted. 
‘ppened first to address himself to Calanus,** whom he found lying on 
Calanus received him with that affectation of independence which 
8 mendicants still often assume, laughed at his foreign habit, and told 
it ifhe wished to converse with him, he must throw off his clothes, and 
0 naked on the stones. While Onesicritus was hesitating, Mandanis, 
*t and most holy of the party, came up. He reproved Calanus for his 
ce,and spoke mildly to Onesicritus, whom he promised to instruct in 
ian philosophy, as far as their imperfect means of communication would 
' Arrian relates* that Alexander endeavoured to prevail on Mandanis 
he calls Dandamis) to attach himself to him as a companion; but that 
is refused, replying that India afforded him all he wanted while he 
din his earthly body, and that, when he left it, he should get rid of a 
ome companion. 
us had his ambition less under control; he joined Alexander in spite of 
onstrances of his fraternity, who reproached him for entering any 
‘vice but that of God. He was treated with respect by the Greeks; 
ng sick in Persia, refused, probably from scruples of cast, to observe 
nen prescribed to him, and determined to put an end to his existence 
ames. Alexander, after in vain opposing his intention, ordered him to 
ded to the last scene with all honours, and loaded him with gifts, 
e distributed among his friends before he mounted the pile. He was 
hither wearing a garland on his head in the Indian manner, and singing 
o the Indian language, as he passed along. When he had ascended the 
wood and other combustibles, which had been prepared for him, he 
it to be set on fire, and met his fate with a serenity that made a great 
on on the Greeks.*’ 
bulus** gives an account of two Sophists, one young and one old, both 
mes, whom he met with at Taxila. The elder shaved, the younger 
s hair, and both were followed by disciples. As they passed through 
its they were received with reverence, people pouring oil of sesamum 
m, and offering them cakes of sesamum and honey. Even when they 
Alexander’s table to sup in his company, they gave a lesson of reso- 


‘Deon (Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii. p. ** See Menn, iv. 63, quoted before, p. 14. 
derives their name from PrimA&nika, a *’ A similar instance of self-immolation is re- 
ed to the followers of the logical school. lated by Strabo (lib. xv. p. 495, ed. of 1587), of 


>, lib. xv. p. 491. Zarmanochegus (S’ramanféchfrya?] an Indian of 
ably Kaly4na, asthe Greeks gave him Bargosa, who had accompanied an embassy from 
‘rom his first salutation tothem.—Ep.}] his own country to Augustus, and burned himself 
>, lib. xv. p. 492. alive at Athens. 

L Alezand. lib. vii. cap. fi. ** Strabo, lib. xv. p. 491. 
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lution, withdrawing to a neighbouring spot, where the elder lay down exposd 
to the sun and rain, and the younger stood all day on one foot, leaning ons 
staff. 

Other accounts* describe the ascetics as going about the streets, helping 
themselves to figs and grapes, and tw oil for anointing themselves, entering the 
houses of the rich, sitting down at their meals, and joining in their discoune; 
in short, conducting themselves with the same freedom which some persons of that 
description affect at the present day. They are also spoken of as going naked 
in winter and summer, and passing their time under banyan trees, some of 
which, it is said, cover five acres, and are sufficient to shelter 10,000 men. 

The practice of twisting up the hair so as to form a turban, which is now 
confined to one of the monastic orders, is mentioned by Strabo, without say 
limitation to its use. 

It is asserted of.the ascetics that they reckoned it disgraceful to be sick,” aad. 
put an end to themselves when they fell into that calamity. Megastheoes,. 
however, asserts that the philosophers had no particular approbation of suicida, 
but rather considered it as a proof of levity; both the opinions of the leamed, 
and the occasional practice of the people in that repect, seeming to be much ths 
same as they are now. 

It is Megasthenes who mentions a class called Germanes, of whom he tresté 
as forming a distinct body from the Brachmanes. It has been thought that y 
this separate class he meant the monastic orders; but the name he gives them’ 
appears to be corrupted from Sramana, the appellation of the Bauddha ad 
Jaina ascetics, which was written Sarmanes by later Greek authors. Thisis 
the more probable as Magasthenes’s experience was chiefly gained in Magadhs, 
the cradle of Buddhism, and at the court of Sandracottus, whose grandson Asis 
was a convert to that religion, and was the means of establishing its supremacy 
not only in his own territories, but in a great portion of India. But although 
the name seems borrowed from the Bauddhas, there is nothing in the description: 
of the class which is not at least as applicable to the Bramins in the third and 
fourth periods of their life, or to the monastic orders. 

The most honoured of the Germanes, he says, are a class called Hylobii, from 
living in the woods ; who feed on wild fruits and leaves, are clothed in the bak 
of trees, abstain from all pleasure, and stand motionless for whole days in om 
posture. The king sends messengers to them to consult them, and to requett 
their intercession with the gods.“' The next class in honour among the Ge- 
manes he states to be the physicians, whose habits seem to correspond with thow 
of the Bramins of the fourth stage. They live in houses with great abstinence, bet 
without the extreme austerity of the Hylobii. They however exercise the 
selves in labour and endurance, and sit whole days without the least change 
their position. Some of them admit women to share in their meditations, bet 
on a condition of strict chastity ; a practice which, though known to the Hint 
monastic orders, seems to suit best with those of the Bauddhas. As physicisal 
their practice resembles that of their modern successors. They rely most a 
diet and regimen, and next on external applications, having a great distrust of 
more powerful modes of treatment. Like their successors, also, they employ 
charms in aid of their medicines. He says that the Germanes perform 
rites and divination, and likewise conduct the ceremonies connected with th 
dead ; some wandering about the towns and villages, and others leading a more 


2° Strabo. lib. xv. p. 492. Hylobios is a literal translation of Vinaprashs, 

*° Probably as being a proof of guiltinaformer ‘dweller in the woods,” which isthe usual deg 
state of existence. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 493. nation of a Bramin in the third stage. (Cakels 

** Compare this with the ‘de: criptionofthethird Oriental Afag. March, 1837.) 
portion of a Bramin’s life in Menu, quoted in p. 15. 
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. settled life. There is nothing in all this that appears to be peculiar 
ddhas. It is probable that Megasthenes, although aware of the dis- 
‘tween that sect, the Bramins, and the monastic orders, had no 
ation of the points on which they differed; and it is not unlikely 
her early Greek writers may have fallen into a similar confusion. It 
a remarkable circumstance that the religion of Buddha should never 
expressly noticed by those authors, though it had existed for two 
efore Alexander, and was destined in a century more to be the 
eligion of India. The only explanation is, that the appearance and 
its followers were not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to dis- 
em from the mass of the people. 
ared by more authors than one, that different casts cannot inter- 
that it was not permitted for men of one cast to exercise the em- 
f another, but that all might become Sophists in whatever class they 


he present state of the monastic orders; but whether they had so 
1ed that form, or whether the ancients (being ignorant that Bramins 
useholders, counsellors, and judges, might on occasion carry arms, 
other professions) confounded the assumption of ascetic habits by 
eviously so employed, with the admission of all casts, must remain a 
1estion.*? 
nothing to remark on the other classes, except that the 
a already to have lost their character of a servile class. 
mentions with admiration that every Indian is free. With them, as 
acedemonians, he says, no native can be a slave ; but, une 4,06 or 
acedemonians, they keep no other people in servitude, ‘*"*"7- 
0 doubta the absence of slavery, as applying to all India, confines his 
the contrary to domestic slaves, and appears to have no suspicion 
ence of a servile class. It is possible that the mild form in which 
eared among the Sudras may have deceived the Greeks, accustomed 
mt a system at home ; but it is still more probable that the remains 
le condition of the Stidras, which subsisted in Menu’s time, may 
wared entirely before that of Alexander. 
ber of independent governments seems to have been as great as at 
Alexander, in his partial invasion, met with many ; Number andex. 
henes beard that in all India there were 118. Many of ferent states. 
have been very incunsiderable; but some (the Prasii for instance) 
reat kingdoms. Most of them seem to have been under rajas, as in 
e, and the circumstances of those which the Greeks called republics 
racies can easily be explained without supposing anything different 
now exists. There have always been extensive tracts without any 
ad, some under petty chiefs, and some formed of independent villaces ; 
times, also, towns have often for a long period carried on their own 
~“ All these would be called republics by the Greeks, who would 
acy their constitutions similar to what they had seen at home. But 


SGhdras. 


itting the subject of the confusion 124, ed. 1604, where he adds many extravagances 
ancients between the Bramins and about their equality and republican institutions. 
ra, it may be observed that some “ Among those of the first description were the 
rs, even of those bext acquainted Sikhs (before Ranjit Sing’s ascendency), whom 
swction, have not marked it in their Mr. Foster, though familiar with Indian govern- 
& it is often difficult to ascertain ments, describes as being under a democracy ; the 
preasions which they allude to in chiefsof ShékhAwet ; and various other petty con- 
r much information relating tothe federacies of chiefs. Of single villages, the Séndis 
its of the Hind priesthood andte- and Grfsias mentioned by Sir John Malcolm 
tbrooke, Asiatic Hesearches, vol. ix. (Account of Mdlica, vol. i. p. 508) furnish examples. 

The same author alludes to fotns in a state such 
p. x. See also Diodorus, lib. ii.p. as has been mentioned. 
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what their authors had particularly in view were the independe: 
which were in reality republics, and which would seem aristocrati 
cratic aa the village community was great or small in proportion t 
inhabitants.“ A more perfect example of such villages could not be 
existed but lately in Haridna, a country contiguous to those occur 
Cathsei and Malli in Alexander's time. One of these (Biwani) 1 
1809, a regular siege by a large British force, and would probably h 
to the Macedonians as obstinate a resistance as Sangala or any of 
in the adjoining districts, which make so great a figure in the oj 
Alexander. 

The force ascribed to the Indian kings is probably e 
of several who occupied the Panjab, is said to have had 200 ele 
chariots, 4,000 horse, and 30,000 efficient infantry, which, as obse 
A. Burnes, is (substituting guns for chariots) exactly the estat 
Ranjit Sing, who is master of the whole Panjab, and several other 

The most that we can concede to Arrian would be, that the armi 
speaks of as permanent were the whole of the tumultuary forces v 
those princes could, in case of necessity, bring into the field. T 
alleged by Pliny are beyond probability, even on that or any other 
The fourfold division of the army (horse, foot, chariots, and elepha 
same as that of Menu; but Strabo makes a sextuple division, by 
commissariat and naval department. The soldiers were all of the m 
were in constant pay during war and peace, and had servants to 
duties not strictly military. Their horses and arms were supplied | 
(an arrangement very unlike that usually adopted now). It is stated, 


* See the account of townships in the chapter 
on revenue, p. 67, (I extract the following in- 
teresting remarks from Mr. E. Thomas’ paper on 
the 84h kings of Saurfishtra:—‘‘ There is evidence 
sufficient to the fact of the existence of republics 
in India in early times, though but few distinct 
details are extant as to their exact forms of con- 
stitution. The republic of which most frequent 
mention is made is that of Vaié4li, which is re- 
peatedly referred to in the Dulva, and casual in- 
dications are afforded of the powers possessed by 
the citizens in the time of Sfikya. (Csoma de 
Koros, As. Res, xx. 66, 72.) Some curious infor- 
mation on the general subject is also conveyed in 
the following passage from Csoma de Koros’ 
Analysis of this work, As. Res. xx. 69. 

‘** The story of Dumbu, a minister (of state) and 
his King Hphags-skyes-po, in Lus-Hphags (Sans. 
Videha). Dumbu escapes to Yangs-pa-chan (Vai- 
6411), and settles there. He first declines to give 
his advice in the assembly of the people there, but 
afterwards renders them great service by hia pru- 
dent counsel. . . ... -» 

‘“*¢ The above mentioned Dumbn is made chief 
tribune there, and after his death his second son. 
His elder son retires to Rajagriha in Magacdha.’ 

“ Further notices of the republic of Vaiéal{ are 
to be found in ‘ Foe Koue Ki,’ from which the 
following may be cited as throwing light on the 
interesting question of the government of these 
hodies:—‘ I s’agit ici des habitans de la ville de 
Phi che li (VaiéAli), leaquelsa formaient une re- 
publique et e’appelaient en Sanscrit Litchtchiwi, 
ou Litchhe dans la transcription Chinoise. Tchu 
li tchhe signifie donc tous les Litchtchiwi on la 
réunion des Litchhe.’ (Klaproth, p. 240.) Again 
(Klaproth, note vili. Les Deur Rots, p. 251): ‘11 
parait que quoique les habitans de Vaisél{i eussent 
une forme de gouvernement republicaine, ils 
avaient pourtant aussi un roi. Les deux rois de 
notre texte sont donc A fche chi de Magadha, et 

i Arrian, lib,v.e PLS. 2 Strabo. Hb. .' 1. 
6 Ibid. cap. - 


3 Thid. p. 480, 
id, cap, 22, 24, 


celui quit était chef de l’état des Li 
tchiwi de Vais4éli.” °—Ep.] 

“ As an exaggerated opinion 
sometimes entertained of the exta 
tories and dependencies of Porns, i 
while to state the limite aseign 
Arrian and Strabo. His western 
the Hydaspes. Beyond that river 
was his mortal enemy Taxiles ; « 
whose dominions was Abissares, . 
prince whom Arrian calls king of 
Indians; ‘and on the south, So 
independent sovereign, in whose 
Salt range lay; * so that Porus «x 
thing to the west of the Hydaspes 
his territory extended to the wi 
mountains ; * but it did not inc 
country between the Hydaspes an 
besides other tribes who might b 
dependent on Porua, there were: 
or Glause, who had thirty-seven I 
whom Alexander put under Porus 
ing much country to what he b 
sessed.* On the east, between t] 
Hydraotes, he had another Poru 
bitter enemy.* To the south-east 
Cathzi, and other independent 1 
whom he assisted Alexander.” To 
the Malli, against whom Porus an 
once led their combined forces, wit 
others, and had been defeated.* 

From this it appears that thx 
Porus were all situated between th 
Acesines ; and that his immediate 
every side were independent of hi 
them at war with him. Ifhe had: 
they must have been between th 
mentioned, where there were cert 
tribes ; but of those we know that: 
were independent of him, and we 
to think the others were dependen 


4 Arrten, Itb. +, 20, 
3 Ibid, eap, 32, ic 
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at they never ravaged the country, and that the husbandmen pursued their” 
cupations undisturbed while hostile armies were engaged in battle. This, 
ough evidently an exaggeration, is probably derived from the Hindu laws of 
w recorded in Menu, which must have made a strong impression on the 
weeks, unaccustomed as they were to so mild and humane a system. 

The bravery of the armies opposed to the Greeks is always spoken of as supe- 
i to that of the other nations with whom they had contended in Asia; and 
e loess acknowledged, though incredibly small, is much greater in the Indian 
ttles than in those with Darius. Their arms, with the exception of fire-arma, 
we the same as at present. The peculiar Indian bow, now only used in 
yantainous countries, which is drawn with the assistance of the feet, and 
gots an arrow more than six feet long, is particularly described by Arrian, as 
» the long swords and iron spears, both of which are still occasionally in use. 
weir powerful bits, and great management of their horses, were remarkable even 


. 
The presents made by the Indian princes indicate wealth ; and all the descrip- 
is of the parts visited by the Greeks give the idea of a country Manners and 


eming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of pros- to the present. 


nity. 

Apollodorus*’ states that there were, between the Hydaspes and Hypanis 
Typhasis), 1,500 cities, none of which was less than Cos; which, with every 
lowance for exaggeration, supposes a most flourishing territory. Palibothra 
es eight miles long and one and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and a 
gh rampart, with 570 towers and 64 gates. 

The numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, which are men- 
oned at a later period (in the “ Periplus’’), attest the progress of the Indians in 
department which more than any other shows the advanced state of a nation. 

The police is spoken of as excellent. Megasthenes relates that, in the camp 
[ Sendracottus, which he estimates to have contained 400,000 men, the sums 
olen daily did ngt amount to more than 200 drachms (about 3/.). 

Justice seems to have been administered by the king and his assessors ; and 
he few laws mentioned are in the spirit of those of Menu. On this subject, 
owever, the (ireeks are as ill informed as might have been expected. They all 
dlieve the laws to have been unwritten; some even maintain that the Indians 
ree ignorant of letters, while others praise the beauty of their writing.“ 

The revenue was derived from the land, the workmen, and the traders.“? The 
ind revenue is stated by Strabo to amount (as in Menu) to one fourth of the 
woduce ; but he declares, in plain terms, that “the whole land is the King’s,” 
ad is farmed to the cultivators on the above terms.*° He mentions, in another 
lace, that the inhabitants of some villages cultivate the land in common, 
ecording to a system still much in use. The portion of the revenue paid in 
vk by handicraftsmen (as stated by Menu, quoted in page 22) is also noticed 
Strabo. His account of the heads of markets ( ayopevono: ); their measure- 
wnt of fields and distribution of water for irrigation; their administration of 
wtice; and their being the channels for payment of the revenue ; together with 
heir general superintendence of the trades, roads, and all affairs within their 
imita, agrees exactly with the functions of the present patéls, or heads of vil- 
ngee; and that of the heads of towns, though less distinct, bears a strong resem- 
lance to the duties of similar officers at the present day. 

Little is said about the religion of the Indians. Strabo mentions that they 
weehip Jupiter Pluvius (which may mean Indra), the Ganges, and other local 
gels; that they wear no crowns at sacrifices; and that they stifle the victim 


* Strabo, lib. ** Arrian’s /ndica, p. 1 
@ Strabo, Lib, xv. p. 498, ed, 1887. * Strabo, lib. xv. Pasi, od. 1587. 





world had a beginning and will have an 2 end, is round, and is pervi 
God who made and governs it; that all things rise from different | 
the world from water ; that, besides the four elements, there is one o 
heavens and stars are made; and that the world is the centre of tl 
He says they also agreed with the Greeks about the soul, and : 
matters ; and composed many tales ( p»v@o:) like Plato, about the i 
of the soul, the judgment after death, and similar subjects.** 

It is evident, from these early accounts, that if the Bramins le 
philosophy from the Greeks, it must have been before the time of 
and Onesicritus, whose conversations with them on philosophy have t 
mentioned, expressly says that they inquired whether the Greeks 
similar discourses, and makes it manifest that they were entirely 
regarding the sciences and opinions of his countrymen. 

From the silence of the Greeks respecting Indian architecture w 
that the part of the country which they visited was as destitute of { 
as it isnow. Their account of Indian music is as unfavourable as wou 
by a modern European ; for, although it is said that they were fonc 
and dancing, it is alleged, in another place, that they had no instr 
drums, cymbals, and castanets. 

The other arts of life seem to have been in the same state as at pl 
kinds of grain reaped at each of their two harvests were the same as} 
cotton, spices, and perfumes were produced as at present; and the mod 
the fields into small beds to retain the water used in irrigation is ¢ 
similur.°* Chariots were drawn in war by horses, but on a march by 
were sometimes drawn by camels (which are now seldom applied to: 
in the desert). Elephant chariots were also kept as a piece of great m 
I have only heard of two in the present age. 

The modern mode of catching and training elephants, with all ‘it 
contrivances, may be learned from Arrian* almost as exactly as from 
of the modern practice in “the Asiatic Researches.” 

The brilliancy of their dyes is remarked on, as well as their skill i 
tures and imitations of foreign objects.*” 


an ess~ t wwuaw wtwoew wey esawwe oven “DY owe e2ewrw pee = we waew seep ces r- wwwwwe weo~e 


said to honour the memories of the dead, and to compose songs in their 
at not to erect expensive tombs to them ;*' a peculiarity which still 
notwithstanding the reverence paid to ancestors. The peculiar custom 
ng wooden houses near the rivers, which is noticed by Arrian,® probably. 
the practice which still obtains on the Indus, where the floors are plat- 
sed twelve or fifteen feet from the ground, as well as on the Irawaddy, 
most all the houses of Rangoon seem to be similarly constructed. 

never yave or took money in marriage ;* conforming, in that respect, 
he precepts of Menu and to the practice of modern times. 

‘omen were chaste, and the practice of self-immolation by widows was 
ntroduced, but perhaps only partially; as Aristobulus speaks of it as 
e extraordinary local peculiarities which he heard of at Taxila.© The 
of giving their daughters to the victor in prescribed trials of force and 
ich gives rise to several adventures in the Hindu heroic poems, is spoken 
rrian® as usual in common life. Their kings are represented as sur- 
by numbers of female slaves, who not only attend them in their retired 
ita, as in Menu, but accompany them on hunting parties, and are guarded 
w by jealous precautions for keeping the public at a distance, like those 
1wn among the Mahometans, and them only, by the name of kuruk. 
monial of the kings, however, had not the servility since introduced 
{ussulmans. It was the custom of the Indians to pray for the King, 
© prostrate themselves before him like the Persians.®7 

reas of the Indians, as described by Arrian,® is precisely that composed 
heets of cotton cloth, which is still worn by the people of Bengal, and 
Bramins everywhere. Earrings and ornamented slippers were also used, 
g to the fashion of the present day. Their clothes were generally white 
hough often of a variety of bright colours and flowered patterns (chintz). 
re gold and jewels, and were very expensive in their dresses, though 
most other things. Pearls and precious stones were in common use 
xem. The great had umbrellas carried over them, as now. 

lyed their beards, as they do now, with henna and indigo; and mistakes 


mixture or time of annlication ream then. aa now. to have oreasionallv 








ie poacesuie ; yuu suiuiers; Buu larusers;"- FeMArMADIC LOT 8) 
and integrity ; so reasonable as never to have recourse to a lawsuit 
honest as neither to require locks to their doors nor writings to bi 
agreements.” Above all, it is said that no Indian was ever known t 
untruth.’”5 

We know, from the ancient writings of the Hindus themselves, that th 
proofs of their confidence in each other are erroneous. The account 
veracity may safely be regarded as equally incorrect; but the statement: 
great importance, since it shows what were the qualities of the Indi 
made most impression on the Macedonians, and proves that their charac 
since then, have undergone a total change. Strangers are now struck ' 
litigiousnese and falsehood of the natives; and, when they are incorrect 
accounts, it is always by exaggerating those defects. 


APPENDIX IV. 
ON THE GREEK KINGDOM OF BACTRIA. 


Tue Greek kingdom of Bactria, as formerly known to us, had so little i 
Accountsof 0D India, that it would scarcely have deserved mention im the 
theencients of that country. 

Late discoveries have shown & more permanent comection betwee 
India, and may throw light on relations as yet but little understood. E 
discoveries still require the examination of antiquarians; and a slight s 
the results hitherto ascertained will be sufficient in this place. 

When Alexander retired from India, he left a detachment from his 
Bactria. 
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onsvlidated their power ; and Antiochus the Great came with a large 
store order in the eastern part of his dominions. He defeated Euthy- 
t admitted him to terms; and confirmed him in possession of the 
had usurped. It does not seem probable that Euthydemus carried 
» the south of the eastern Caucasus; but his son, Demetrius, obtained 
of Arachosia and a large portion of Persia. He also made conquests 
ad was in possession, not only of Lower Sind, but of the coast of India 
the East. He seems, however, to have been excluded from Bactria, 
Sucratidas remained master. After the death of Euthydemus, Deme- 
an unsuccessful attempt to dispossess his rival; and, in the end, lost 
ian conquests, which were seized by Eucratidas. 
ime of Eucratidas the Bactrian power was at its height. In the midst 
tness he was assassinated by his own son, Eucratidas II. ;? and, during 
of this prince, some of his western dominions were seized on by the 
and Bactria itself by the Scythians;* and nothing remained in his 
but the country on the south of the eastern Caucasus. The period 
ms of Menander and Apollodotus, and the relation in which they stood. 
tcratide, cannot be made out from the ancienta. Menander made 
in the north-west of India, and carried the Greek arms farther in 
tion than any other monarch of the nation. The position of his 
is shown in a passage of Strabo, that likewise contains all we know 
ent of the Bactrian kingdom. According to an ancient author there 
e Bactrians possessed the most conspicuous part of Ariana, and con- 
‘re nations in India than even Alexander. In this last achievement, 
pal actor was Menander, who crossed the Hypanis towards the east, 
on as far as the Isamus. Between him and Demetrius, the son of 
ius (continues the same author), the Bactrians occupied not only 
but that part of the other coast which is called the kingdon of Tes- 
nd the kingdom of Sigertes. The Hypanis mentioned in the begin- 
ie passage referred to is admitted to mean the Hyphasis; but the 
thought by some to be the Jumna river, by others the Himalaya 
(sometimes called Imaus), and by others, again, a small river called 
runs into the Ganges on the western side. Whichever is correct, the 
) the east of the Panjab must have been a narrow strip. No mention 
‘ acquisitions towards the south; and if any had been made in that 
ws far as Delhi, or even Hastinépur, they would not have entirely 
ie notice even of Hindu authors. The south-western conquests ex- 
the Delta of the Indus (Pattalene being .the country about Tatta); but 
1e kingdom of Sigertes, on the other coast, was Cach or the peninsula 
, we have no means of conjecturmg. The author of the “ Periplus”’ 
dins of Menander and Apollodotus were met with in his time at Baréch, 
he state of circulation of those days makes it probable that some of 
tories were not very distant. On the west, “the most conspicuous 
iana,” would certainly be Khorésén ; but they had probably lost some 
that province before the Indian conquests attained the utmost limit.‘ 
ve is the information we derive from ancient authors. It has been 
and greatly augmented by recent discoveries from coins. These 


e of the parricide {s uncertain ; some * The tnformation to be found fn ancient au- 
he in the Heliocles of the coins. On thors is collected in Bayer’s Bactria, There isa 
ns of Eucratidas, we find Helfocles’ clear, concise sketch of Bactrian history from the 
a fillet on the reverse ; whichseems same sources in Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, vol. isi. 
mt he was aseociated in the govern- pp. 315, note x. {For Hind6 notices, see Dr. Gold- 

stticker’s Panini, p. 230, and Dr. Kern’s Preface 
@s.c. (CHnton’s Fasti); 125 B.c, to Varthamihira, pp. 35-39, cf. also supra, p. 157. 
) —ED. 
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increase the number of Greek kings from the eight above mentioned to eighteea; 
and disclose new dynasties of other nations who succeeded each other on th 
extinction of the Greek monarchy. 

The subject firat attracted notice in consequence of some coins obtained hy 
Colonel Tod, and an interesting paper which he published regarding themi 
the first volume of the “ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society.” It excite 
great attention on the Continent, and was zealously followed up in India b 
Professor Wilson and Mr. Prinsep. 

Professor Wilson has published an account of the coins of the Greek king 
and arranged them as far as our present knowledge permits; but as they bes 
no dates either of time or place, the arrangement ia necessarily incomplete 
The coins of the kings already mentioned, down to Eucratidas I., are found a 
the north of the eastern Caucasus. The inscriptions, the figures, the reverse 
and the workmanship are pure Greek. From Eucratidas II., no coins are foun 
on the northern side of the mountains; and those found on the southern sid 
assume a new form. They are often square, a shape of which there is 2 
example in any other Grecian coinage, either European or Asiatic: they fr 
quently bear two inscriptions, one in Greek and another in a barbaric characte: 
and, from the reign of Menander, they have occasionally an elephant or a bu 
with a hump; both animals peculiar to India, and indicative of an Indis 
dominion. 

The barbaric character has been but imperfectly deciphered, and has give 
rise to a good deal of discussion. It is certainly written from right to left; 
mode, as far as we know, peculiar to the languages of the Arab family: it ma 
be assumed that it represents the language of the country, which it is natan 
to suppose would be Persian; and these circumstances suggest Pehlevi as th 
language. This opinion, accordingly, has been maintained by some of thos 
who have written on the subject; but a close examination by Professor Wilw 
leads him to doubt the conclusion, though he has no theory of his ownt 
support. Others, thinking that they discover words of Sanscrit origin i 
the inscriptions, believe the language to be Zend, or else some of the dialect 
of India.°® 

Of this series of coins the first that attract notice are those of Menander. 4 
they exhibit the title of Soter, which was adopted by the two Eucratide, an 
as the devices on the reverses are the same as on the coins of these princes, it: 
a legitimate deduction that the king who struck them belonged to the sam 
dynasty. The same argument extends to the coins of Apollodotus, who w: 
perhaps the son of Menander. Two more kings, Diomedes and Hermeeus, hs 
also the title of Soter, and may be presumed to belong to the same dynast 
The inferior execution of the coins of Hermzeus points him out as the latest 
the series; and it is his coins, also, that furnish the model for another descri 
tion which it may be inferred came immediately after his time. 

These are of much ruder workmanship, and the inscriptions are an almc 
illegible Greek; the names, also, are barbarous and uncouth, — Kadphis 
Kanerkes, &c. These are conjectured, on very probable grounds, to be Scythia 


* (In 1841, Professor Wilson published his 


during the existence of the Greek princes | 
Anana Antiqua, which contains a full account 


their immediate successors, was a vernat 


of the Bactrian coins. See also Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s 
Vote on Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan.—ED. } 

* [Besides the immense number of bilingual 
coinr, there are also some inscriptions in a similar 
character on vases, &c., found in topes. These 
latter have been hitherto but imperfectly decy- 
phered, but the earlier series of coins presents few 
difficulties, and the value of the letters has been 
clearly determined. ‘* The language of the coins 


dialect of Sanakrit, to all the varieties of wh 
the appellation Pr&krit is applicable. With 
Indo-Scythian kinge, words borrowed fromT 
or other Asiatic dialects may possibly have t 
intermixed with those of Indian currency; 
we have jn the inscriptions on the vases pow 
a different dialect, sparingly intermingied ' 
le Sanskrit origin.” (Ariana Ant. p! 
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and to have subjected the southern kingdom of the Bactrian Greeks about the 
beginning of the Christian era.’ 

Other coins are also found resembling the last series, but perhaps connected 
with the Parthians rather than the Scythians. 

To complete the chronology, there are coins not yet examined, but obviously 
belonging to the Sassanians, who were in possession of Persia at the time of the 
Mahometan invasion. 

There is another class of coins, resembling, in many respects, those of the 
Eucratidze, and probably belonging to a series collateral with that of the Soters, 
Wat extending beyond the duration of that dynasty. Many of the names they 
bear are accompanied by epithets derived from Niké (victory); from which, and 
her points of resemblance, they are regarded as belonging to one dynasty. 

There is one more class, consisting of only two princes, Agathocles and Pan- 
faleon. They are thought to be the latest of all the Greek coins, but are chiefly 

_Semarkable because they alone have their second inscriptions in the ancient 
- gharacter found on the caves and columns of India, and not in the one written 
from right to left. 

Some conclusions may be drawn from the situations in which the coins have 
been discovered. Those of Menander are numerous in the country about Cabul, 
and also at Peshéwer. One has been found as far east as Mattra on the Jumna. 
We may perhaps infer that his capital was situated in the tract first mentioned, 
aad this would give ground for conjecturing the residence of the Soter dynasty. 
Ido not know that there is any clue to that of the Niké kings. Professor 
Wilson conjectures Agathocles and Pantaleon to have reigned in the mountains 
sbout Chitral; which, being the country of the Paropamisian Indians, may 
pethaps afford some explanation of the Indian character on their coins. The 
fitustion in which the Scythian coins are found is itself very remarkable; and 
there are other circumstances which hold out a prospect of their throwing great 
light on Indian history. All the former coins, with the exception of some of 
those of Hermzeus, have been purchased in the bézérs, or picked up on or near 
the surface of the earth on the sites of old cities. But the Scythian coins are 
found in great numbers in a succession of monuments which are scattered over 
a tract extending eastward from the neighbourhood of Cabul, through the whole 
basin of the Cabul river, and across the northern part of the Panjib. These 
huge structures are the sort of solid cupula so common among the votaries of 
Buddha; and, like the rest, contain each a relic of some holy person. No Greek 
coins are ever found in them, except those of Hermsus; but there are other 
eoins, s few from remote countries, and the earliest yet discovered is one be- 
longing to the second triumvirate. This coin must have been struck as late as 
the forty-third year before Christ ; but might easily have found its way to the 
frontiers of India before the final overthrow of the Greek kingdom, which all 
igre to have taken place about the beginning of the Christian era, 

These facta corroborate the conjectures of De Guignes, drawn from Chinese 
ennals, that the Greeks were driven out of Bactria, by the Tartar tribe of Su 
from the north of Transoxiana, 126 years before Christ; and that their Indian 
kingdom was subverted about twenty-six years before Christ by the Yue-chi, 
who came from Persia, and spread themselves along a large portion of the course 
of the Indus.® 


* [The coins of the Greek princes are, with two 
eteptions, of silver or copper ; thoze of the Indo- 
pe gar princes are exclusively of copper and 

Gen. Cunningham has identified Kanerki 

with the Kanishka of Cashmirian history and the 

of the Chinese traveller, 

hang the third Buddhist council is said to have 
Ep. 


J 
* De Guignes’s account of the first conquest is, 


that the Su came from Ferghfna, on the Jaxartes, 
and conquered a civilized nation, whose coin bore 
& man on one side, and horsemen on the other, 
The coins of the Eucratids have the king's head 
on one side, and Castor and Pollux, mounted, on 
the other. (These Chinese dates are somewhat 
uncertain ; see Ariana Ant. pp. 300—306. Strabo 
says that the Greeks in & were overthrown 
by theAsii, Pasiani, Tokhari, and uli.—Eb.] 
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The Su have left no coins ; but it is natural to suppose that the Yue-chi, whe 
came from Persia, would follow the example set by the Parthiana, and would 
imitate the coinage of their Greek predecessors. This practice of the Inde 
Scythians (whoever they were) was taken up by some dynasty of the Hindus; 
for coins of the latter nation have been found bearing nearly the same relation 
to those of the Indo-Scythians that theirs did to the coins of the Greeks 

We must not suppose that the Bactrian kingdom was composed of a great 
body of Greek colonists, such as existed in the west of Asia or in the south 
Italy. A very large proportion of Alexander’s army latterly was composed d 
barbarians, disciplined and undisciplined. These would not be anxious to a 
company him on his retreat ; and, on the other hand, we know that he wuce- 
strained to retrace his steps by the impatience of the Greeks and Macedonia 
to return to their own country. 

From this we may conclude that a smal! part of those left behind were cf the 
latter nations ; and, as Alexander encouraged his soldiers to take Persian wives, 
(a course in itself indispensable to the settlers, from the absence of Grek 
women,) it is evident that the second generation of Bactrians must have bet 
much more Persian than Greek. Fresh importations of Greek adventarn 
would take place during the ascendency of the Seleucidse; but, after the & 
tablishment of the Parthian power, all communication must necessarily hen 
been cut off; which explains the total silence of Greek authors regarding te 
later daya of the Bactrian kingdom ; the degeneracy of the latter coinage isco 
sistent with these facts, which also remove the difficulty of accounting for the 
disappearance of the Greeks after the overthrow of their southern kingdom. 


APPENDIX V. 
NOTES ON THE REVENUE SYSTEM. 


(A) Traces of the lord of a thousand villages are found in different parts of the 
country, where particular families retain the name and part of the emoluments 
of their stations, but seldom or never exercise any of the powers.! 

The next division is still universally recognised throughout India under the 
name of perganneh, although in many places the officers employed in it are oaly 
known by their enjoyment of hereditary lands or fees; or, at most, by ther 
being the depositaries of all registers and records connected with land. Thes 
districts are no longer uniformly composed of one hundred villages, if they eve 
were 80 in practice; but, for the most part, are rather under that number, 
although in rare cases they depart from it very widely both in deficiency and 
excess. 

The duties of a chief of a perganneh, even in pure Hindw times, were 
confined to the management of the police and revenue. He had under himm 
accountant or registrar, whose office, as well as his own, was hereditary, sud 
who has retained his functions more extensively than his principal.* 





? These are called sirdéamuks in the Deckan,in is still to be found under the name of er d+ 
which and other southern parts of India the terri- di. 

torial division of Menu is most entire. Their dis- * The head perganneh officer was called dtemut 
tricta are called sircirs or prints, and these are or désai in the Deckan, and the registrar, 
constantly recognised, even when the office is In the north of India they are called choudri asd 
quite extinct. Their hereditary registrar, also, c4n6ng6. 
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low the perganneh is a division now only subsisting in name, and cor- 
' to Menu’s lordship of ten or twenty towns ;° and the chain ends in 
villages.‘ 

led patél in the Deckan and the west and centre of Hindostan; man- 


gal; and mokaddam in many other places, especially where there are 
tely been hereditary village landholders. 


‘wfri in Hindostan; culcarni and carnam in the Deckan and south of 
Ati in Guzerét. 


ibén, goréyet, peik, dourdha, &c. in Hindostan ; mhér in the Deckan ; 
1e south of India ; paggi in Guzerat. 


lage landholders are distinctly recognised throughout the whole of 
| presidency, except in Bengal proper, and perhaps Rohilcand.5 They 
subsist in part of RAjputaéna ; and perhaps did so, at no remote period, 
rhole of it.6 They are very numerous in Guzeréat, include more than 
utivators of the Maratta country, and a very large portion of those of 
country, There is good reason tothink they were once general in 
tries where they are now only partially in existence, and perhaps in 
2re they are not now to be found. They are almost extinct in the 
uth of the Nerbadda, except in the parts just mentioned. In all the 
esidency north of Madras itself; in the Nizam’s country, and most of 
gpur ; in great part of Khandésh and the east of the Maratta country, 
> class resembling them. This tract comprehends the greater part of 
visions of Telingaéna, Orissa, and Canara ; but does not so closely coin- 
their boundaries, as to give much reason for ascribing the absence of 
idholders to any peculiarity in the ancient system of those countries. 
4 though so close to countries where the village landholders are 
‘hey do not seem now to be known. They are not mentioned in Sir 
colm’s “‘ Central India.” 


Hindostan they are most commonly called village zemfndérs or bis- 
1 Behar, méliks ; in Guzerat, patéls; and in the Deckan and south of 
Asais or mirasdaérs. 

ight of property in the land is unequivocally recognised in the present 
al inhabitants by descent, purchase or gift.’’? 

ht of the village landholders, to the extent stated in the text, is re- 
lluded to in the published records of the Bengal government relating 
stern provinces. Sir C. Metcalfe, though he contests the opinion that 
of property is full and absolute as in England, has no doubt about the 
whom that right is vested. “ The only proprietors, generally speaking, 
lage zemindars or biswahdars. The pretensions of all others are primd 
tful.”® For portions of the territory under the Madras presidency see 
edings of the Board of Revenue,’ and Mr. Ellis.° Sir T. Munro," 
: considers the advantages of mirdsdirs to have been greatly exagge- 
their land to be of little value, admits it to be saleable’? For the 
ountry see Mr. Chaplin and the Reports of the Collectors.'5 Captain 

tarref, &c., &c. 7 Forteacue, Selections, viii. p. 408 


ikwéri, 
ooounts of these divisions and officers, * Minuteof Sir C. Metcalfe, in the Report of the 
‘’s Malwa (vol. il. p. 4); Stirling’s Belect Committee of August, 1832, fil. p. 335. 


ic Researches, vol. xv. p. 226) ; ; Report * Report of the Select Commi mmittee of the House 
nmissioner in the Deckan anditseen- of Commons, 1832, ili. p. 392. 
wiéons, Wol. iv. p. 161). © Ibid. p. 382. ™ Minute of Dec. 31, 1894. 
lebrooke’s Minute (Selections, vol. ili. Report of the Select Committee of the House 


of Commons, 1832, p. 457. 
» VoL, f. p..495, and vol. ii. p. 540. > Selections, vol. iv. p. 474, 
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Robertson, one of the collectors, among other deeds of sale, gives one from sum 
private villagers transferring their mirasai rights to the Péshwa himself. He ale 
gives a grant from a village community conferring the lands of an extinct famiz 
on the same prince for a sum of money, and guaranteeing him against tle 
claims of the former proprietors. A very complete account of all the differmt 
tenures in the Maratta country, as well as of the district and village offices, 
with illustrations from personal inquiries, is given by Lieutenant Colonel Sykes 
in the “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.” 

Care must be taken to distinguish miris in the sense now adverted to frm 
lands held on other tenures; for the word means hereditary property, and ij 
therefore, applied to rights of all descriptions which come under that denoa 
nation. 

(G) Mr. Fortescue (“Selections,” vol. iii. pp. 403, 405, 408); Captain Robat- 
son (Ibid. vol. iv. p. 153); Madras Board of Revenue (‘ Report of Select Cap 
mittee of the House of Commons, 1832,” vol. iii. p. 8393); Governor of Re 
bay's Minute (Ibid. vol. ii. p. 637). 


(G*) In making a partition of the land the landholders are taken by famiby 
as has been explained of the village government; but in the case of land th 
principal family divisions are subdivided, and the subdivisions divided seal 
according to the Hindti mode of dealing with inheritances.’ The lands of ths 
village and other profits of the community are likewise formed into shah 
sometimes corresponding exactly to the divisions, subdivisions, &c., of t 
families ; but more frequently reduced to small fractions, a proportionate nui 
ber of which is assigned to each division, &c., 80 as ultimately to be distn 
in due proportion to each individual.'® 

The public burdens are portioned exactly in the same manner, eo that esta 
division, subdivision, and individual knows its quota; each, therefore, migtt 
manage its own agricultural and pecuniary affairs independently of the rest, aad 
such is not unfrequently the case. 

In the Maratta country, for instance, although there are divisions with 4 jomt 
responsibility among the members, yet they have no longer heads ; each int | 
vidual manages his own concerns, and the headman of the village does all th 
rest. 

I do not advert to changes made in other parts of India which are departure 
from the Hindu practice. 


(H) The following are the rights possessed in ‘he immediate stages betwee 
a fixed rent and an honorary acknowledgment. The landholders are entitled 
to a deduction from the gross produce of the fields before dividing it with the 
government, and to fees on all the produce raised by persons not of their owl 
class. This is called tunduwaérum or swémibhogam (owner’s share) in ti 
Tamil country; and mélikana or zemindari rastim in Hindostan. In the latte 
country it usually forms part of a consolidated payment of 10 per cent. to the 
zemindars, Which seems intended as a compensation for all general demands; 
but not interfering with the rent of a landholder’s lands where any such could 


14 Selections, vol. il. p. 205, and vol. fii. p. 350. in Hindostan is patti, subdivided into thécks, ad 
8 “To explain the divisions of a village and they again into bhéris. There are many 
inheritable shares of it, suppose the ancient first names, and even these vary in the applicatios: 8 
proprietor orincumbent to have left, on hisdeath, great division being in some places called a thick, 
four sons; each would inherit equally, and four and a subdivision a patti. In Guserdt the gremt 
panes would thus be erected; on the demise of  diviaions are called bagh, and the su 
each of those persons with four sons alao, each patti: another. and the commonest 
would be entitled to a quarter of hisfather's pane, _ there, ia into annas, again subdivided into chiwils 
which would give rixe to four tholasineach pane, Inthe Deckan the great divisions are called jata™, 
and so on.” (Mr. Fortescue, Selections, vol. iii. p. and there aro no subdivisions. 
405.) About Delhi, the great division seems to ** See Table by Sir Edward Colebrooke, Se 
be called pane, asabove; butthecommonest name tions, vol. iil. p. 166. ‘ 
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btained. In some places,!’ they have also fees from the non-agricultural in- 
tants ; and, as they are everywhere proprietors of the site of the village, 
ean levy rent in money or service from any pereon who lives within their 
ida. 

There they have lost some of those rights by the encroachments of the go- 
ment, they frequently have some consideration shown them in assessing 
f payment to the state, so as in some cases to admit of their getting rent for 
tland. In some places they are left their fees; '® and, where they are at 
lowest, they have an exemption from certain taxes which are paid by all the 
of the inhabitants. The rights and immunities of the village landholders, 
uch, must not be confounded with those applied to mokaddams, and other 
ers for the performance of certain duties. Though the same persons may 
b both, they are in their nature quite distinct ; one being a proprietary right 
mg from an interest in the soil, and the other a mere remuneration for service, 
wferable along with the service from one person to another, at the pleasure of 
employer. 


E) The Arabic word ryot (pronounced reiat) means a subject, and is so em- 
red in all Mahometan countries; but in some of them it is also used ina 
‘e restricted sense. In India its secondary senses are,—l. A person paying 
enue. 2. A cultivator in general. 3. A tenant as explained in the text. 
Neference to the person of whom they hold their lands, ryots are called his 
imnis, 


KK) This class is called in the territory under Bengal khudkasht ryota, which 
te (as “khud” means “own,” and “kashtan” to “cultivate”) has been 
widered a proof that they are proprietors of the land. Ram Mohan Rai, 
Fever, (an unexceptionable authority,) explains it to mean “cultivators of 
lands of their own village,”'® which seems the correct interpretation, as the 
nis always used in contradistinction to péikasht, or cultivators of another 
ige. 

L) It is in the Tamil country and in Guzerdt that their rights seem best 
blished. 

t the Tamil country they have an hereditary right of occupancy, subject to 
pevment of the demand of government and of the usual fees to the village 
holder, which are fixed, and sometimes at no more than a peppercorn; but 
tenant cannot sell, give away, or mortgage his rights, although in the cir- 
stances described they must be nearly as valuable as those of the landholder 
elf. In Guzerdt their tenure is nearly similar, except that it is clearly 
wetood that their rent is to be raised in proportion to any increase to the 
rment demand on the village landholder; and it is probable that this un- 
anding prevails in the Tamil country also, though not mentioned in the 
ed reports. In Hindostan there appears to be a feeling that they are en- 
i to hereditary occupancy, and that their rents ought not to be raised above 
3 usual in the neighbourhood: but the following summary will show how 
wfect this right is thought to be. 

. 1818, a call was made by the Bengal government on the collectors of all 
rovinces not under the permavent settlement, for information respecting the 
ts of the permanent ryots. Of fourteen collectors, eleven considered tho 


(= Guser&t and in Hindostan. Also, sec an mons, 1832, iii. p. 247.) 


mt of the village of Burieh, by Mr. Cavendish 1* Report of the Sclect Committee of the House 
wt ef the Select Committee of the House of of Commons. October 11, 1831, p. 716. 
wens, 1832, fii. p. 246). » Mr. Ellis, Report of the Select Committee of the 


le of Tamil, andin Hindostan,when not //ouse of Commons, August 10, 183%, vol. iii. 
by the allowance of 10 percent. (Sce  p. 377; Board of Revenue, Minute of January b, 
vt of the Select Committee of the House ofCum- —=1818, p. 421. 
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landholder to be entitled to raise his rent at pleasure, and to oust his tena 
whenever he could get better terms elsewhere; two collectors (those of Etsvs 
and Seharunpur) seem to have thought that the landlord's rent should not be 
raised unless there was an increase in the demand of government: the collecer' 
of Bundelcand alone declared the khudkasht ryot’s right to be as good as his di 
whom he holds. The members of the Revenue Commission, i in forwarding them, 
reports, gave their opinion that landhclders conceive themselves to posses thex 
power of ousting their tenants, although from the demand for ryots it isnotfe : 
quently exercised. 

The government at that time doubted the correctness of these opinions, al. 
called for further information; which, although it threw much light on te: 
question, did not materially alter the above conclusion. 

Mr. Fortescue, reporting on Delhi (where the rights of the permanent tesmt . 
seem better preserved than in any place under Bengal except Bundeélcand), a: 
that the ancient and hereditary occupants cannot be dispossessed “as lunged | 
they discharge their portion of the public assessment.” - 

The minute reports on various villages in different collectorships, abe 
by Mr. Holt Mackenzie,? do not lead to a belief that the rents cannot be ri 
Mr. Colebrooke states in a minute, which seems to have been written in 181%! 
“that no rule of adjustment could he described (query, discovered? ) after taf 
most patient inquiry by a very intelligent public officer; and that the proved 
ings of the courts of justice in numerous other cases led to the same conclumas 

respecting the relative situation of ryots and zemindars.” 

Mr. Ross, a judge of the Chief Court, likewise, in a very judicious minute d 
22nd March, 1827,"3 states that a fixed rate never was claimed by mere rth 
whether resident or non-resident, in the upper provinces; inquires when sachs 
fixed rent was in force; and whether it was intended to remain fixed, howert 
the value of the land might alter? and concludes as follows :—“ As to the cr 
tom of the country, it has always been opposed to such a privilege, it bem 
notorious that the zemindirs and other superior landholders have at all tise 
been in the practice of extorting from their ryots as much as the latter a 
afford to pay.” 


(M) Called in Hindostan, paikdsht; in Guzerat, ganwatti (leaseholder); | 
the Maratta country, upri; and under Madras, paikaéni and piracudi. 


(N) They are called ashraf (well-born) in Hindostan, and pander pésha 
some parts of the Deckan. 


(QO) there is an acknowledged restriction on all permanent tenanta, wh 
prevents their cultivating any land within the village that does not belong 
the landlord of whom they rent their fixed portion and their house; but ! 
only permanent tenants, but village landholders themselves, occasionally b 
land as temporary tenants in other villages. In some parts of India the gove 
ment levies a tax on the permanent tenants of land paying revenue who ff 
other lands from persons exempt from payment; and in some, the governm 
officer endeavours to prevent their withdrawing from their assessed lands in! 
circumstances. This last, however, is reckoned mere violence and oppress 


(P) This system may be illustrated by the example of the petty state of Ct 
which being of recent formation retains its original form unimpaired. “' 
whole revenue of this territory is under fifty lacs of cories (about sixteen | 
of rupees), and of this less than thirty lacs of cories belongs to the Réo; 


2" Report of Select Committee of House of Com- 7? See vol.i. p. 262. 
mons, 1842. vol. ifi. p. 243. *” Appendix to Report of 1832, p. 123. 
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mtry which yields the remaining twenty lacs being assigned to the collateral 
wehes of his highness’s family, each of whom received a certain appanage on 
» death of the R&éo, from whom it is immediately descended. 

“The family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period from Tatta in Sind, 
d they all sprung from a common ancestor, Ifumeerjee, whose son Réo Khen- 
r acquired the sovereignty of Cutch before the middle of the sixteenth century 
our era. 

“The number of these chiefs is at present about 200, and the whole number 
their tribe in Cutch is guessed at 10,000 or 12,000 persons. This tribe is 
led Jhareja. It isa branch of the Rajputs. The Rao’s ordinary jurisdiction is 
nfined to his own demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising unlimited authority 
thin his lands. The Réo can call on the Jharejas to serve him in war; but 
ist furnish them with pay at a fixed rate while they are with his army. He 
the guardian of the public peace, and as such chastises all robbers and other 
peral enemies. It would seem that he ought likewise to repress private war, 
dto decide all disputes between chiefs; but this prerogative, though con- 
intly exerted, is not admitted without dispute. Each chief hasa similar body 
kinsmen, who possess shares of the original appanage of the family, and stand 
the same relation of nominal dependence to him that he bears to the Rao. 

wee kinsmen form what is called the bhyaud or brotherhood of the chiefs, and 
¢ chiefs themselves compose the bhyaud of the Réo.”4 

The same practice, with some moditications, prevails through the whole of the 
put country. 

The territories allotted to feudatories in Méwar (the first in rank of these 
ites) was at one time more than three-fourths of the whole,” and was increased 
‘the improvidence of a more recent prince. 


(Q) It must have been some check on the spirit of independence, that until 
thin less than two centuries of the present time it was usual for all the chiefs, 
Méwar at least, periodically to interchange their lands; a practice which 
ist have tended to prevent their strengthening themselves in their possessions, 
her by forming connexions or erecting fortifications.*° 

The rapid increase of these appanages appears to have suggested to the go- 
mmenta the necessity of putting a limit to their encroachments on the remain- 
rdemesne. In Marwar, a few generations after the conquest, so little land 
8 left for partition that some of the réja’s sons were obliged to look to foreign 
quests for an establishment: 7’ and in Méwér, one set of descendants of eurly 
asseem to have been superseded, and probably in part dispossessed, by a 
te recent progeny.”® 


R) The following remarks apply to both descriptions of military jégirs. 

ands held for military service are subject to reliefs in the event of heredi- 

f succession, and to still heavier fines when the heir is adoptive. They aro 

ject to occasional contributions in cases of emergency. They cannot be sold 
wortgaged for a longer period than that for which the assignment is made. 

Nnfeudations are uncommon except among the Rajptita, where they are 

versal. 

‘here was no limitation of service, and no extra payments for service, in the 

final scheme of these grants. 

ecuniary payments at fixed rates in lieu of service, or rathor on failure of 

ice when called on, were common among the Marattas; and arbitrary fines 

@ levied on similar occasions by the Rajputs. 


Minnte on Cach, ied as Governor of Bombay, * Ibid. vol. i. p. 164, and note on 165. 
| Jan Fioaar *7 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 20. 
“alone! Tod's udjacthde, vol. i. p. 141. * Ibid. vol. i. p. 168. 
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APPENDIX VI. 
AREA AND POPULATION OF INDIA. (P. 3.) 


(THorNTON (Gazetteer, 1862,) gives the area and population of India as follo 
(excluding Arracan, the Tenasserim provinces, and Pegu):-— 


ae Population. 

Bengal (including Assam) . . 188,782 40,549,569 
N.W. Provinces. F : : 85,651 30,872,766 
Saugor and Nerbadda territory . 17,548 2,143,509 
Panjab . ; es . : 78,447 9,153,209 
Cis-Sutlej territory . . 4,559 2,311,969 
Nagpore ; ; ; ‘ ‘ 76,432 4,650,000 
Madras : ; e ~ 132,000 22,301,607 
Bombay ; : ‘ ~ B 120,065 11,109,067 
Native States ; ‘ ; ; 616,760 43,130,226 
1,320,329 171,222,102 

Elphinstone’s statistics for Europe also need correction. Keith Johnstoa! 


his Dict. of Geography, 1864) gives the estimated area of Europe aa 3,/680 
square miles, (of which the islands form one twentieth), and the population 
about 255 millions. He also gives the area of the Russian empire (incledi 
Poland and Finland), Sweden and Norway, as 2,351,266 square miles, wit! 
population of 71,266,889.—Ep. ] 


APPENDIX VII. 
ON THE VEDAS AND THE VAIDIK LITERATURE. 


[Tne Vedas are usually considered to be four; but of these the fourth, 
Atharva, is easily distinguished from the rest, as of later origin, not merely 
the tradition of the Hindus themselves, but also by internal evidence, one 
the principal proofs being found in the fact that whereas the Rig Veda hys 
continually refer to legendary characters of an earlier age, the seers or authori 
these very hymns appear themselves tu be the objects of this retrospective revere 
in the Atharva.’ In the same way a careful analysis of the remaining three ¢ 
closes a somewhat similar relation between the Rig Veda on the one hand! 
the Yajur and Sama Vedas on the other. The Rig consists entirely of hymns, ba 
the other two these hymns are found continually quoted, as parts of a complica 
liturgical ceremonial; in fact, the Yajur? and Sima‘ presuppose the Rig 
much as Manu’s Institutes presuppose the entire Vaidik literature. 


’ Dr. Roth, Zur Litt. und Geschichte des Weda. 


Hind tradition points to YAjnavalkys # 
* There are two recensions of the Yajur Veda, a5 


theolder one, called the “* black,”’ from its contain- 
ing the hymns and liturgical portions mixed, and 
the later, called the ** white,” where the two are 
separated, the hymns being arranged together in 
a Sanhité, and the rubrics and explanations 
forming the Satapatha Brahmana. The Bréh- 
mana of the Black Yajur or Taittirfya Veda, is 
only a continuation of the Sanhité—-there is no 
real difference between the two; while in the 
White Yajur they are quite different works. 


*‘seer” of the White Yajur Veda, i.e. the a 
whom it was revealed ; and Katyéyana, thee 
of Panini, expressly mentions the Brahma 
Y4jnavalkya as modern, i.e. “ almost contd 
rary with ourselves.” (Miller's Anciest & 
Lit, p. 363.) 

* A very large portion of the contented 
S4ma hymna are mere quotations from va 
hymns of the Rig Veda, arranged in a dif 
order, and adapted for chanting. 
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side the Mantra portion, consisting properly of hymns, each Veda has an- 
‘ portion, called Brahkmena, which contains a mass of legends and traditional 
uations and glosses which were required to illustrate and enforce the 
us ceremonies and sacrifices. This portion is considered by Hindus as an 
lly eternal and essential part of the Veda with the Mantra portion; both 
‘heard "’ by the fortunate sages to whom they were revealed, and who 
it them to their disciples; but it is easy to see, by the continual references 
e Brihmanas to the hymns and the frequent bare hints and allusions to 
words and phrases, that the Mantras of the Rig Veda must have existed in 
cepted arrangement before any one of the Brahmanas could have been com- 
L. The same remark applies with still greater force to the so-called third 
on of the Veda, the Upanishads. We are thus left to the Mantra portion of 
tig Veda as our earliest authority for the social and religious institutions of 
indus. 
e Mantra portion of the Rig Veda consists of 1,017 hymns (beside eleven 
ous ones, called rdlakhilyas). These are divided into eight Ashtakas or ten 
lalas,—the latter being the preferable division, as it arranges the hymns 
2 different families together. There is no doubt a difference in age between 
arious hymns which are now united in their present form as the Sanhita 
» Rig Veda; but we have no data to determine their relative antiquity, and 
y subjective criticism, apart from solid data, has so often failed in other 
ices, that we can trust but little to any of its inferences in such a recently 
id field of research as Sanskrit literature.* The still unsettled controversies 
; the H[omeric poems may well warn us of being too.confident in our judg- 
a regarding the yet earlier hymns of the Rig Veda, so far removed as these 
‘are from all modern sentiment and sympathy. 
s important to remember that the Yajur and Sama Vedas are liturgical,— 
are expressly arranged so as to contain the hymns and invocations respec- 
: of the Adhwaryu and Udzgiatri priests, the former of whom had to per- 
the more servile functions in the sacrifice, and might only mutter their 
ations, while the latter chanted as a kind of chorus. Beside these priests 
the Hotris, whose duty was to recite certain hymns in a loud voice, and 
were required to know the whole Rig Veda, and therefore had not, as the 
s, a special collection of their own hymns. The Rig Veda is, in fact, the 
ta or collection for the Hotris.* 
zen we examine these hymns of the Rig Veda, we at once find that they 
sent an early stage of the worship of the great powers of Nature personi- 
and as such they are deeply interesting for the history of the human mind, 
ying as they do to amuch older phase than the poems of Homer or Iesiod. 
religion can in no sense be called monotheistic; they consist of hymns 
wed to different deities, more especially to Indra and Agni, with the sub- 
ite deities, the Marutas, or the winds, and the Adityas, who in later times 
the various manifestations of the sun, but in the Veda wear a very obscure 
ter. 
t few places we find more mystical allusions, identifying all as ultimately 
yut this is by no means the general tone. Most of the hymns express the 
partiality to their special deity and the same tendency to magnify his 
and power over the others which we find in other systems of polytheism, 


are too apt to forget that the study of of comparative philology into a science. 

t is only coeval with thie century. Nota * Bexide theae three classes of Prieata, there was 
of the Vailik literature is as yet in a fourth, called the Brahmans, whose duty was 

mdi very little of it has been translated to follow the whole sacrifice in their mind, and 

@iish. present year (1866) isonly the to remedy any mistakes which might arise during 

annivereary of the publication of that its performance. 

y Profemor Bopp which raised the study 
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In the same way, though some of the hymns express moral ideas and spiritad 
hopes and desires, and occasionally rise to a high religious tone, the genenl 
strain is purely earthly,—the only evils which are usually deprecated are sick 
ness and outward enemies, and the only blessings sought are children and cattle 
To compare them with the Psalms is, even from a purely literary point of view, 
impossible. 

The poetry of the Rig Veda is remakabrly deficient in that simplicity aad 
natural pathos or eublimity which we usually look for in the songs of an eu 
period of civilization. The lanzuage and style of most of the hymns is singe 
larly artificial; and indeed it has been made a question whether some of them 
even meant to be intelligible to their first audience without an oral exp 
of the obscure constructions and startling ellipses with which they abound. 
casionally we meet with fine outbursts of poetry, especially in the hymn 
dressed to the dawn, but these are never long sustained; and as a rule 
find few grand similes or metaphors. The peculiar characteristics of the 
Hindu poetry are its intense love and appreciation of all the varieties of 
scenery, and its delicate delineation of human character; but these are 
entirely wanting in the Rig Veda. 

But though it cannot claim a high place among the relics of the 
genius of early times, the Rig Veda possesses an undying interest » 
oldest monument of Gentile thought; and we can undoubtedly trace there 
first outlines of speculations and conceptions which afterwards branched owi 
widely different directions in the ancient world. 


But the especial object of the present Appendix is to treat of the Veds 
they throw light on ancient India, and for this purpose we may take the 
Vedas and their Brihmanas as one body of Vaidik tradition, leaving the Upm- 
ishads, &c. to be discussed afterwards. 

In attempting to give any account of the Vaidik gods, we are contin 
baffled by the contradictory details in the different hymns, arising no dou! 
part from the earlier or later date of their composition, but partly from i 
constant tendency of polytheism to magnify the deity of the moment at 0 
expense of all the rest. 

Passing over the teinpting speculations suggested by the division of the 
in one hymn (R.V. i. 27, 13) into “ young” and “ old,” —if we confine ourseltté 
to the facts presented by the hymns themselves, we find Indra and Agnit# 
most prominent. The former is the deity of the visible firmament,—the gol 
lightning and rain. The phenomena of a tropical rainstorm are contin 
allegorised as a literal conflict between Indra and the Asura Vritrs; 
the same thing seems intended by the legends which represent him as recov 
ing the cows which had been stolen by the Asura Pani. The offerings of sms 
juice are supposed to give him strength and courage for the encounter. Ag! 
is gencrally represented ag the pricst who summons the gods to the sacrifice 
bears the oblation to them; he is also viewed as threefold—terrestrial, as ¥1 
warmth and culinary fire; atmospherical, as lightning; and celestial, az the # 
and stars. The Sun is frequently addressed as a preeminent deity, and an eaiif 
Hindi authority (Ydska) declares that these three are the only Vaidik deitieh 
and he locates them respectively in the sky, earth, and heaven. This, howev® 
is not the natural inference from the hymns themselves. The Adityas are B. 
the later mythology twelve, corresponding to the twelve months, but in the By | 
Veda they appear to be seven,—Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuna, Daksha, AD} 
and Stirya or Savitri, and their mother Aditi seems to represent Earth or Nata 
Mitra and Varuna aré the most important, not only from their greater prom 
nence in the hymns, but also from the identification of the former with t 
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hra of the Zendavesta, and of the latter with the "Orvparic of the Greeks. 
Fa seems more connected with the day, and Varuna with the night; and it 
smarkable that it isin the hymns addressed to the latter that the moral ele- 
it in the Veda is moet usually found. Varuna is continually addressed as 
remover of-sickness and sin. Wayu, the Wind, is hardly to be distinguished 
o Indra, but the Maruts are very commonly represented as the latter's atten- 
ts. 
‘he two Aswins are frequently celebrated as precursors of the dawn, and as 
sessing the power of healing diseases. Rudra (who in the later mythology 
rears to be a form of Siva) in the Veda appears to be identified with Agni; 
| Vishnu (far from being one of the supreme triad) seems only a form of the 
2, and his three steps (which, in the epic and Pauranik mythology, are con- 
ted with the Dwarf Avatar) are explained in the Veda by the oldest commen- 
tea, as either referring to Agni as terrestrial fire, lightning in the firmament, 
i the sun in heaven; or to the position of the sun on the eastern mountain, 
the meridian sky, and the western mountain, i.e. at his rising, culmination, 
deetting. Other deities are Twashtri, who is the architect of the gods and 
2 former of all things; Ushas, the Dawn (the name is probrbly akin to rw¢ 
d Aurora); and the Viswe devah or the various deities in their collective 
pacity. 
Mr. Elphinstone in his second book has shown the difference which exists be- 
een the religion of Manu’'s Institutes and that of the Purdnas; and the same 
marks of course apply with still greater force to the Veda on which Manu is 
sed. “The great feature of difference is the total absence of the divinities, 
th nomina and numina, who have for ages engaged, and, to a great degree 
grossed, the adoration of the Hindus. We have no indications of a T'riad, the 
sative, preserving, and destroying power; Brahma does not appear as a deity, 
d Vishnu, although named, has nothing in common with the Vishnu of the 
wranas ; no allusion occurs to his ayatiras. His manifestation as Krishna, the 
rourite deity of the lower classes, for some centuries at least, does not appear. 
$a divinity Siva is not named; nor is his type, the Linga, ever adverted to. 
irgé and her triumphs, and Kali, ‘whom the blood of man delights a thou- 
ad years,’ have no place whatever in the hymns of the Vedas."7 We find, 
leed, occasional hints, out of which the later legends may have grown; thus 
e Dwarf Avatar of Vishnu, as mentioned above, has probably arisen from his 
bree steps; and Rudra, a form of fire, has easily developed into the later Siva. 
rhaps the most curious instance of these mythological changes is that of the 
end of Vritra. In the nature-worship of the Veda the phenomena of tropical 
rma are described as a conflict between Indra and the clouds, which are pierced 
the thunderbolt and forced to yield up their stores of rain. The clouds are 
sonified as a demon called Vritra or Ahi, and though the language is often 
perbolical, the original meaning of the myth is seldom completely lost sight 
But in the later poems, as the Mahabharata and Purinas, the natural 
momenon is entirely forgotten, and Vritra is a literal king of the Asuras or 
ans, who wages war against the gods. It is singular that even in the Bréh- 
nas we find the myth becoming exaggerated; and various legends are 
en, how Indra incurred the guilt of murder, &c.8 There are many similar 
ances of the misinterpretation of Vaidik legends and hymns, by the 


Pbue the most deeply religious hymn inthe performed a sacrifice to obtain a son who should 
le Veda (Atharva V. iv. 16), ix addreased to = avenge his death. In uttering the mantra, in his 
. Bee Muir, Journ. R.A.S. 1865, p.8i. May haste he made a mistake in the accentuation of 
ware compare the eigporn and iépa wt of the — the word indraghdtaka, and made it mean “one 
tks? whore slayer ia Indra,” instead of ** one who isthe 
Wilson’n works, vol. v. p. 342. slayer of Indra.'§ Vyitra was the son born by 
The mort curions is that which relates how virtue of the rite, but unfortunately he was thus 
wityi, when Indra slew his son Viswarfipa, doomed two be the victim instead of the avenger. 
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authors of the Brihmanas—a fact which proves that a considerable interval 
must have elapsed between the dates of their respective composition. 

The original worship described in the hymns of the Rig Veda seema to have 
been of a simple and patriarchal character. Sacrifices were occasionally offered, 
but the oblations are chiefly clarified butter poured on the fire, aud the expreased . 
juice of the soma plant. The ceremony takes place in the worshipper's houm, 
in 2 chamber appropriated to the purpose. There is no mention of temples, and 
images are not alluded to. A purohita or domestic prieat appears in the courtsof 
several of the Vaidik kings, and perhaps every rich family may have similarly had | 
its pricat. But in some of the hymns we find traces of a much more elaborate | 
ceremonial; and sometimes as many as sixteen priests are mentioned as assist | 
ing in the rites. Now in the Brahmanas and the later Sutra works, we se 
this development in its full details; and most of the rites described there sw 
public sacrifices which would require the wealth of a chieftain to supply th 
requisite expense. It is quite true that these later rites are sometimes directly 
named in the Rig Veda itself, and there are many hymns which are called dase 
stedis, and contain the praises of certain kings for their munificent gifta to the 
priests, which no doubt point tu such public occasions. If criticism is ever able 
to settle the relative antiquity of the different parts of the Rig Veda, thet 
scattered hints will no doubt be one of the most useful criteria.” 

The sacrifice of the horse, which plays such an important part in later legend, 
is found in the Rig Veda; two hymns of the second Ashtaka being addressed 
to the horse; and full details are given in the Brahmanas and Sutras. “Ast 
solemnity appears in the Rig Veda, it bears a lesa poetical, a more barbars 
character, and it may have been a relic of an ante-Vaidik period, imported fra 
aome foreign region, possibly from Scythia, where animal victims, and especially 
horses, were commonly sacrificed ; the latter were also offered by the Masragell 
to the sun; and in the second Aswamedhik hymn there are several indication 
that the victim was especially consecrated to the solar deity ; however thia ma 
be, the rite as it appears in the Rig Veda can scarcely be considered as ca 
stituting an integral element of the archaic system of Hindi worship, although 
its recognition at all is significant of extant barbarism.” !° 

The historical allusions in the Veda will be discussed in the next Appendix. I 
will suffice to mention here that though the Rig Veda occasionally names Bril- 
mans and Kshatriyas, we have no allusion to the four casts except in the 9% 
hymn of the tenth Mandala,the language of which is evidently of a more modem 
stvle. In the Brihmanas, however, the system of cast is found fully eatablishe) 
and the four classes are repeatedly mentioned by name; and their respect? 
duties are laid down almost as peremptorily as in Manu’s Institutes. 


The Brihmanas are the Talmud of the Hindiis. They contain the details d 
the ceremonies, with long explanations of the origin and meaning of the rité 
employed; and they abound with curious legends, divine and humana, to illu» 
trate the importance of the different parts. Many of these legends are repre 
duced in the later classical literature, as that of Stinahgepha, who is sold by bi 
father to be offered as a sacrifice instead of Rohita, Iariéchandra‘s son, who hed 
been vowed by his father as an offering to Varuna; this forms an episode in the 
Ramayana. Similarly the legend of Namuchi, whom Indra promised to hara 
neither by day nor by night, nor by any weapon wet or dry, but whom he after 
wards killed at twilight with the foam of the sea, is given in the Mahabharata 
A few of the legends are of wider than purely Indian interest; thus the Satapaths 
Rrahmana preserves the earliest HTindu account of the Deluge, where Manu aloce 


* Sve Muller's Ancient Sanskrit Lit, p. 184. © Wilson, Rig Veda Trans. ti. Pref 
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oa ship."' Asa general rule, however, the contents of the Brihmanns 
some in the extreme; gleams of beautiful thoughts occasionally break 
hese are few and far between, and no part of Hindu literature presents 
apart from its scientific value) to interest the reader.'* The Brah- 
ntellect in these productions (as compared with the manly strength of 
eda hymns), seenis like one of Gulliver's Strudbrugs living on a piteous 
1itten with palsy in the midst of its vigour. 


e Brihmanical intellect, however debased for a time by a meaningless 
was still capable of a higher life, and in the Aranyakas and Upanishads 
t awaking trom its dream of endless ceremonies to grapple with the 
roblems of life and eternity. Childish and fantastic as these books 
1ey are full of fine thoughts, and sometimes they show deep feeling ; 
lindui works have probably exercised a wider influence on the world. 
1 these forlorn “ guesses at truth,” as from a fountain, that all those 
ills of Pantheistic speculation have diverged, which, under different 
re so continually characterised as “ Eastern philosophy.” Thus the 
the Upanishads soon recognises familiar ideas in the speculations of 
Jrus as well as in Empedocles or Pythagoras,—in the Neo-platonism 
lexandrian, as well as in the Gnostic, schools, although Plotinus aimed 
ipate Greek philosophy from the influence of the Oriental mind; and 
ala of the Jews and the Sufeyism of the Muhammadans seem to be 
Tom the same source. We are too apt to look on the ancient world 
2 of stagnation where men's thoughts were as confined as their bodies ; 
few who travelled in foreign countries could not bring home and cir- 
ere the ideas which they had learned abroad, and as if the few thinkers, 
in the darkness of Gentile speculation, were not eager to embrace any 
ch presented itself.1° The spread of such a religion as Buddhism shows 
*a minds were awake to new ideas, even though they came from foreign 
; and why should the tradition of the Eastern origin of much of early 
\ilosophy be incredible or even improbable ? 

ranyakas are treatises which were to be read by the Brahmans in their 
re as Vnaprasthas, and the name is derived from aranya ‘a forest,” i.e. 
ch is to be read in a forest. There are four extant, the Brihad, the 
1, the Aitareya, and the Kaushitaki. The Upanishads are short treatises, 
equently form part of an Aranyaka; but many of them are detached 
,great number belong to the Atharva Veda, and two (the [é4 and the 
kalpa) are found in the Sanhita of the White Yajur Veda. Their num- 
icertain, but the latest catalogue gives the names of 149.'4 Many are 
lern, but some are of very high antiquity. The later ones are sectarian 
character and closely connected with the Purdinas and the exclusive 
of Vishnu or Siva. 

ord tepanishad is defined by Hindti authors as that which destroys igno- 
l thus produces liberation ; and from these treatises has been developed 
nta syatem of philosophy, which is considered by all orthodox Hindus 
‘ahma jnéna, or pure spiritual knowledge. The ceremonial observances 


air, in his Sanakrit Terts, vol. if. has charanas. Each of the Yajur Vedas has its own 
iterestiny history of the legend as it Brihmana; the Sima Veda has eight (including 
athe Mahabharata and Purfnaa. It the Chhandogya Upanishand), the most important 
te that inthe Brahmana the exit of of which is the Panchavinsa; the Atharva Veda 
. the ship is connected with sacrifice has one, the Gopatha Brahmana. Many of the 
), and his daughter Hf, produced  Brihmanas are lost. 

lation, is the personitied sacrifice. '* Are not Simmias’ words in the Phredo, § 
retwo Brahmanas cxtant belonging = xxxv., p. &5,, indications of Plato's own feeling ? 
Veda, that of the Aitareyins and the '* Sce Profexsor Max Muller's list in the Zeit- 
as, two of the Rig Veda schools or schrift d. D.M.G. vol. xix. p. 137, 
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of the Vaidik ritual (or Karma Kdnda) are necessary as a preliminary conditrn, 
in order to purify the mind and to prepare it for the proper reception of the 
sublime truths to be imparted; and the other systems of philosophy may te 
relatively true, in regard to the student's degree of intellectual capacity; be 
the only absolute truth is the Vedantic interpretation of the Upanishads. 
When we examine the older Upanishads, however, we are struck by one remark- 
able peculiarity—the total absence of any Brahmanical excluaivenesa in ther 
doctrine. They are evidently later than the older Sanhitaés * and Brahmans; 
but they breathe an entirely different spirit, a freedom of thought unknow 
in any earlier work except the Rig Veda hymns themselves. The great teaches 
of this highest knowledge are not Brahmans but Kshatriyas, and Brahmans a 
continually represented as going to the great Kshatriya kings (especially Janaks 
of Videha), to become their pupils. The most remarkable of these passagess 
the following, in the Cihandogva Upanishad (v. 3). The Rishi Gautama seat 
his son to visit King Pravihana, who propounds certain hard questions relatie 
to the future life. The son cannot answer them, and returns to ask his fatbe, 
who 13 equally at a loss. (jsautama then goes himself to the king, and begs 
be instructed by him. The king complies with his wish, after first premisngs 
follows: © This knowledge before thee never came to the Brahmans; therefey 
hitherto, in all worlds the right of teaching it has belonged exclusively to the’ 
Kshatriva cast.” When we couple with this the remarkable fact that th 
(iayatri itself, the most sacred symbol in the universe, is a verse in a hymay 
an author, not a Brahman by birth, but a Kshatriya, who is represented in late 
legend as extorting his admission into the Brahman cast, we can hanily exapt 
the inference that it was the Kshatriya mind which first followed out these bold 
speculations. The Brahmans, as far a3 we can see by the Brahmanas, becam 
immersed in the trivialities of an unmeaning ritual,—their philosophy, if sod 
they had, was only the Ptirva Mimansd, where the grave problems of life ad 
death are forgotten for elaborate discussions as to the number of jars of the 
baked flour cake, or the exact order of the verses to be repeated at an offering; 
and such laborious and aimless trifling could not coexist with earnestness or dep 
speculation, Kshatriva thinkers arose to initiate a new movement in philosophy, 
just as a Kshatriya thinker initiated Buddhism, as a protest against the systed 
of cast; and the Brahmans were wise enough to adopt the new ideas 
eventually to secure the monopoly of instruction therein to themselves Ths 
the Brahmans and Kshatriyas were not always ao harmonious in the social © 
as they appear in the Institutes, seems shown by such legends as those whith 
describe the Brahman Rama Jaémadagnya as having cleared the earth three 
seven times of the Kshatriva race and filled five large lakes with their blood 
and then again as himself worsted in the contest by the Kshatriya Rims, 
ron of Dasaratha; and these vague hints in the Upanishads seem to show ® 
that they were sometimes rivals in literature as well. The Upanishads st 
usually in the form of dialogue ; they are generally written in prose with oct 
sional snatches of verse, but sometimes they are in verse altogether. The 
have no system or methced; the authors are poeta, who throw out their unco® 
nected end often contradictory rhapsodies on the unpulse of the moment, 
have no thought of harmonising to-day’s feelings with those of yesterday or te 
morrow. The poet's imagination is ever at work, tracing out new resemblances 
on all sides; and the ritual ceremonial as well as the order of nature is mr 
sacked to supply analogies to the past and future history of the soul. Throug? 
them all runs au unmistakeable spirit of Pantheism, often in its most offensive 


** The White Yajur Veda is acknowlejged on all hands to be much more modern than the ret 
See Muller's Ancient Sansk, Lit. pp. 349--354, 
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avowedly overriding all moral considerations ; and it is this which has 
the general impression that the religion of the Vedas is monotheistic. 
e judged from the Upanishads and the few hymns of the Rig Veda 
eathe a similar spirit. Of course these early speculations have no sys- 
ough later writers have strained their ingenuity to invent one. The 
ds stand to the later Vedanta as the oracular enunciations of Heraclitus 
¢ stand to the fully developed system of the Platonic philosophy. 


ve reserved the Atharva Veda to the end, because it is evidently dis- 
‘rom the other three in its matter and style as well as by the tradition 
indus themselves. Whether it belongs to the Brahmana or to the 
ad period cannot be determined ; but probably much of the tenth man- 
he Riy Veda was composed about the same time. It consists of the 
aga of the Atharvans or the Atharvangirasas; and is therefore chiefly 
| of imprecations and deprecatory formule. Mixed with these are occa- 
mns of great beauty and even moral feeling ; thus one of its impreca- 
tains embedded in it the grand verses to Varuna, describing his omni- 
already alluded to. Like the Rig Veda, it is a collection of hymns, 
. body of liturgical forms ; and next to the Rig Veda and the Upanishads 
h the most interesting part of Vaidik literature. Its Brihmana, the 
, is exactly like other Brihmanas; but it is peculiarly rich in Upani- 
s no less than 62 Upanishads (and among these, several, as the 
ya and Pragna, which are considered of the highest importance by the 
school,) bear the name of the Atharva Veda.'® 


eted with Vaidik literature are the Kalpa Stitras, which are practi- 
tals of the sacrificial and other rites, drawn up for the convenience of 
sts, who would otherwise have had to search through the liturgical 

and Brihmanas for the disyecta membra of the different ceremonies. 
sre are the Kalpa-stitras for the Hotri priests by ASwaldyana and San- 
,—for the Adhwaryus by Apastamba, Baudhdyana and Katydéyana,— 
Udgatris by Latvayana and Drahyayana. ‘These Kalpa-sttras form the 
portant of the six Vedangas or “members of the Veda,” i.e. the six 
whose study was necessary for the reading or proper sacrificial employ- 
the Veda. The other five are Sikshd (pronunciation), Chhandas (metre), 
na (yranmmar), Nirukta (explanation of words), and Jyotisha (astro- 
—Eb. } 


is an interesting paper by Mr. Muir 
nm. h. AL S., vol. i., new serie«, on the 
‘a future life according to the Vedas. 
fer bouks of the Rig V. there is little re- 
ifature state, but in the ninth and tenth 
ntly mentioned. A state of bleseedness 
y promised to the virtnous ; and these 
wwe more full and frequent in the As- 
n some pasrages of the latter, the 
1of earth are represented aa renewed 
In the Rig Veda we have no traces 
rine of transmigration, but a pasxaze 
apatha Br. describea how the various 
nd plants in a future state would 
me who had caten them in the present 
ms they were secured by the regular 
ce of sacrifices during life. The allu- 


sions to a future state of punishment in the 
Vaidik writings are few and obscure. There 
are very few passages in the Brihmanas which 
speak of anything like absorption in the deity, 
an idea which we find in so many of the Upani- 
shad ,—in fact the older works display nothing of 
that discontent with existence which afterwards 
became such a prominent feature of Hind 
thought. 

The reader desirous of pursuing the subject 
of the Vedas further, is referred to Proferaur Max 
Miiller’a Ancient Sanskrit Literature, which con- 
tains a mine of most valuable information, and is 
at the same time as interesting as a novel. Pro- 
fessor Wilson's translation of the Rig Veda, and 
Mr. Muir's Sanskrit Terts, vols, iii. iv., are also 
very important works. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
(pp. 53, 54.) 
ON THE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES AND THE ABORIGINES, 


[EtpnHinstonr's remarks on the relation of the original Hindu tribes to the 
other Indo-European nations and the aboriginal inhabitants of Iudia, a 
hardly suflicient for the general reader at the present day ; and a short commem 
seems needed to complete the sketch of the subject. 

The fact of a connection between the original Sanskrit-speaking tribes sad 
the other nations of Western Asia and Europe, as proved by the common orga 
of their respective languages, is admitted by Elphinstone. It is perhaps gomg 
too far to assert that this connection is thus proved to be one of race ; at sy 
rate, this is a question which belongs to physical science rather than to history. 
It is enough for the historian if it is granted that in some remote prehisone 
time the ancestors of these various tribes were living in close political relat 
to each other ; and the similarity which we find in their languages must uo 
doubtedly prove this, even although the question of race should remain 83 w- 
settled a problem as before. 

It was at first supposed that Sanskrit was the common mother of the other 
Indo-uropean languages; but this is disproved, among other reasons, by the 
fact that some of the European languages (more especially Latin), preserve 
forms and roots which are lost even in the oldest Sanskrit of the Vaidik tue. 
Thus the final s of the nominative singular is lost in all Sanskrit nouns ending 
in consonantg, as in rdk (from vdch), and bhavan (the present participle of bhi 
ev “to be"), although its original presence is still indicated in the former word 
by the change of ch to k, which a following s would necessitate according t 
Sanskrit rules of euphony; but in the Latin vor (rok-s) and amane the suffix is ail 
clearly visible. Thus voz, voces, vocem, amana, amantes, amantem, help wu 
explain the similar Sanskrit forms rdk (i.e. vdk-s), rdchas, vacham, bhaven (Ue 
bhavans), bhavantas, bhavantam. Again the Sanskrit ndman cannot be a- 
plained by a native etymology; but the Latin gnomen (a8 in cognomen), at one 
discloses its connection with the common root, jad, gno-, “to know.” So dani, 
“a atar,” has even in the Veda lost its initial s, which gives the true etymology 
from fri “ to scatter” and which is preserved in every other kindred languagt, 
a8 derip in Creek, stire in Zend, stella (#erva?), in Latin, &c. Similarly the 
lost Sanskrit roots dhu “ to sacrifice” (for Aw), and dhan “to kill,” preserved 2 
han and the derivatives pradhana, “ conflict,” and nidhana, “death,” still exist 8 
the Cireek @e- and @a7—; and so the Latin sub and super, and the Greek vr 
and uzép preserve the initial sibilant which is lost in upa and upart. 

The truth is that the Sanskrit, Zend, Greck, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic aol 
Celtic languages must have all sprung from one common source,—they ste 
sisters, though Sanskrit may be considered the eldest, inasmuch as it generally 
preserves the earliest forms, and its structure is the most transparent for philo- 
logical purposes. 

It is quite true that all this similarity and linguistic sympathy only prove the 
fact of a connection ; but they “prove nothing regarding the place where it sub- 
sisted, nor about the time” (p. 54); but perhaps the following considerations 
may throw some light on this further question. 

a, A central home, once occupied by the ancestors of these now widely scat- 
tered nations, seems primi facie moro probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated from the farthest extremity of the line, a3 India; and this is con- 
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xmed by the fact that the Western languages preserve no trace of any tropical 
esidence, while the Vaidik use of such words as hima, “ winter,” for “year,” and 
ach traditions ' as those which represent the Uttara Kurus in the far north as 
le sacred land of mythology, do seem to imply some trace of northern reminis- 
ance. 

6. Again, the fact of a subject cast like the Stidras, existing as they did out- 
ide the pale of the twice-born, is no strange phenomenon in ancient history ; 
- is one which meets us everywhere, if we can only pierce below the surface, 
nd examine the strata of society. It is familiar enough to the student of 
freek and Roman history, in the ¢nyor of the Greek states and colonies, the plebs 
f Rome, the Periceci and Ielots of Sparta, and the Tyrrhenes of Etruria; and 
he same phenomenon reappeared in medieval Europe. In the cases where we 
an explain it, it seems always due to foreign conquest, and this analogy at 
mee sugyrests a similar solution in the history of ancient India. 

e. This hypothesis is confirmed by the facts mentioned by Elphinstone in his 
inst book, relative to the Stidra kingdoms, where Manu forbids a twice-born 
nan to reside; but it is still more confirmed by the intimations of the Rig 
veda. The Hindus of that early age are evidently settled in the uorth-west, 
rith a hostile population near them ; they call on Indra to assist his fair-com- 
Mexioned friends, the Aryas,? against the dark Dasyus,> who are stizmatised as 
‘ non-sacrificing ” (ayajwdnah), or “ having no religious observances ” (avratdh), 
ind as ‘‘slaves” (ddsdh). In one place (I. V.i.130.8) we have the following verse, 
‘Indra, who in a hundred ways protects in all battles, in heaven-conferring 
mattles, has preserved in the fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastising the neglecters 
M religious rites, he subjected the black skin (¢ecacham hrishnim) to Manu.” 
(mn fact this old conflict seems perpetuated by the common Sanskrit word for 
mast, varna, which originally meant “colour.” The Dasyus were not mere bar- 
barians: their ‘‘ hundred cities’ are frequently alluded to; but it is not impos- 
Bble that they had some physical peculiarities which distinguished them 
from the Caucasian invaders, as a favourite epithet of the Aryan god, Indra, 
la susipra, ‘‘ with a beautiful nose or jaw,” which may have been intended as a 
Contrast to the flat noses of the aborigines. The same idea probably re- 
appears in the Raméyana legend of the monkey tribes of the Deckan; the 
Very name of one of their leaders, Hanumat, “the large-jawed,” is a curious 
Contrast to the susipra of the Vedas. 

@. To this we may add the various passages in the Vaidik writings* which 
represent the twice-born tribes as gradually spreading to the east and south 
from their original seats between the Indus and the Saraswati. In the Rig 
Veda we tind that the Indus and the rivers of the Panjab are well known, and 
sare the Yamuni and the Saraswati, but the Ganges is only directly named 
once, and that in the last book. In the same way it is silent respecting any 
of the great rivers of the Deckan, as the Nerbadda and Godavari, nor is there 
any mention of the Vindhya. Its geography, in fact, is as contracted when 


put together. We sce there what genius and 
learning can do, when united. 

> Manu says (x.45), ‘those tribes in the world 
which are outside of the casts produced from 


‘I may wid here, that in India I used to find 
atthe pandlita were impressed, in reference to 
this tery point. by the singular phrase in the 
legend of the Delugein the Satapatha Bréhmana, 


“this was Manu’s dezcent from the northern 
weuntain.” 
* For the history of this old word, which is 
sil foand in the Apso, the old name of the 
. the modern Iran, &c., ace Professor Max 
Miller's Lectures on Language, vol. 1. 1 need 
y recommend to my realers ahich_ well- 
nh volumes as these lectures, which have 
fact dyne more to create an English interest 
fa these studics than all other philological books 


Brahma’s hewl, hands, thighs and fect, whether 
they speak Mlechchha language or Arya lan- 
guage, are called Dasyus.” 

* These have been carefully collected by Mr. 
Mair in the second volume of lisa Sunskril 
Terts—a work, every volume of which abounds 
with stores of information to the student of 
Hind antiquity. IT have been continually in- 
debted to it in the course of this Appendix. 
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compared to that of Manu, as this is to that of the RamAyana or the Purinas. In 
the later Vaidik writings we can trace a gradual acquaintance with the country 
beyond; and the most interesting of these passages is the following legend from 
the Satapatha Brihmanaof the White Yajur Veda, which can hardly be anything 
else than a dim recollection of the gradual spread eastward of the religious 
rites of the Brahmanical tribes. 

“Mathava the Videgha bore Agni Vaiswanara in his mouth. The rishi 
(rotama Réhtgana was his family priest. Though addressed by him, be 
(Mathava) did not answer, ‘lest,’ (he thought), ‘Agni should escape from my 
mouth.’ The priest began to invoke Agni with verses of the Rig Veda, ‘We 
kindle thee at the sacrifice, O wise Agni, the sacrificer, the luminous, the 
mighty, O Videgha’ [R.V. v. 26.] He made no answer. [The priest the 
repeated] ‘Thy bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 0 
Agni, O Videgha,’ [R.V. viii. 44.] Still he made no answer. The priest thea 
recited, ‘Thee, O dropper of butter, we invoke,’ &e. [R.V. v. 2U.] So fr 
he uttered, when immediately on the mention of butter, Agni Vaiswanan 
flushed forth from his mouth; he could not restrain him, so he issued from his 
mouth and fell down to this earth, The Videgha Mathava waa then on the 
Saraswati. Agni then traversed this earth, burning towards the east. Gotams 
Ribtigzana and the Videgha Mathava followed after him as he burned onward 
He burnt across all these rivers; but he did not burn across the Sadanira> which 
descends from the northern mountain. The Brahmans formerly did not use to 
cross this river, because it had not been burnt across by Agni Vaiswdnara. But 
now many Brahmans liye to the east of it. It used to be uninhabitable ani 
swampy, being untasted by Agni Vaiswinara. It is now, however, habitable; 
for Brahmans have caused it to be tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summe, 
this river is, as it were, incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt acns 
by Agni Vaiswanara.”® 

e. We come to the same result, if we trace the gradual development of the 
four casts in the Vedas. In the Rig Veda the cast system of later times 
wholly unknown. Traces of the three twice-born classes are indeed to be found 
Thus the Brahmans seem referred to in the word brahman, “ priest,” and some. 
times we have the actual word brdhmana; and similarly we may find the initial 
hints of the later Kshatriyas and Vaigyas; but it is entirely silent as to the 
Stidras, with the exception of the one well-known verse in the ninetieth hyma 
of the tenth book, the language of which is undoubtedly more moder that 
most of the other hymns. But in the other Vedas we find the cast system fully 
developed. All this harmonises with the hypothesis that the Stidra cast arow 
as the twice-born gradually subjugated the aborigines of the north. 

Ff. These vague hints are moreover fully confirmed by the actual linguistic ccs 
dition of India at the present day. This alone might not be of much weight: 
but it seems to bring strong confirmation when we find that the present distr 
bution of Indian languages is exactly what it would be if our hypothesis of the 
invading Brahmanical tribes were correct. The languages of the people north, 
and immediately south, of the Vindhya, as Bengili, Hindi, Guzerati, Marithi, 
Uriya, &c., are all saturated with Sanskrit ; it 1s probable that in each of them 
there is a non-Sanskrit basis, but this has been so overlaid by Sanskrit that it 1s 
hardly recognisable without close scrutiny. Take away the Sanskrit element, 
and nothing worthy of being called a language remains.?’ But in the south of 
India, the languages are distinctly of a non-Sanskrit, and probably Turaniaa, 


* Thia is probably the Gandak. It fs after- © Muir's Sanskrit Texts, vol. li. p. 420. 
wards described in the Bralamanna as forming the ’ Cf. Baba R&jendra 141 Mitra’s paper on the 
boundary between Oudh and North Behir. Hindvi lauguage, Journ. B.A.S., 1864 
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'; and the languages of the mountaineer tribes in nearly all parts of India 
1 to belong to this latter family. Now what is the caso in Great Britain, 
re the constituent elements of the population and their mutual relation 
1istorically known? The Saxon and Norman conquerors came in from the 
h and South-East: and they entirely subdued England and partly subju- 
d the South of Scotland; but the ancient Celtic inhabitants maintained 
> independence in the mountains of Wales and the Ilighlands of Scotland ; 
this historical fact is exactly repeated in the present distribution of the Eng- 
Geelic, and Cymric languages. This argument, as so many others, is only 
from analogy ; but it must not be overlooked that all our facts and inferences, 
| regard to the population of ancient India, point unanimously in one direction. 
It only remains to notice Elphinstone’s objection against this hypothesis. 
quite true that “neither in the Code nor in the Vedas, nor in any book that 
tainly older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence or to a 
wledge of more than the name of any country out of India. Even mytho- 
‘ goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in which is fixed the habita- 
of the gods” (p. 54). But could not the same be said with equal truth of 
ancient Greeks, if we only substitute Homer and IIesiod for the Veda and 
2a, and Olympus for Himalaya? The truth is that a nation in its nomad 
e has no proper literature, and therefore no historical memory; these rise 
tly after it has settled in towns, and by that time the pride of being 
tochthones has probably erased all traces of any foreign origin. 
t is asked again (p. 54), ‘‘ where could the central point be, from which a 
zuage could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave Chaldeea, 
ja, and Arabia untouched ?” Of course we cannot answer the question, in 
‘utter ignorance of the causes or course of these ancient currents of migration. 
» have here the two great streams of the Semitic and Aryan tribes, which 
wvidence undoubtedly did keep distinct in the ancient world, as indeed seems 
abolised by the very languages in which the Old and New Testament are 
itten. By what particular series of events the distinction was originally pro- 
‘ed and maintained, we cannot determine ; but we can plainly see that Jewish, 
aldezan, and Arabian civilization did, in the main, run their own career, just 
those of ancient India, Greece, and Rome. Nor is it, perhaps, unreasonable 
rueas that the mountain chain of the Caucasus may fave interposed a barrier 
the southern advance of the Aryan tribes, just as it did to the Cimmerian 
itivea of Herodotus; and similarly the Tartar invaders of more modern times 
‘e passed onward into Europe through Persia and Armenia, and generally 
Palestine and Arabi untouched.—Eb. | 


APPENDIX IX. 


ON THE CHINESE BUDDHIST PILGRIMS IN INDIA. 


Beppunist missionary probably penetrated into China more than 200 veara 
re ourera, but it was not until a.p. 65 that Buddhism became the extab- 
4 religion of the empire. India was always regarded as the cradle of the 
ddha faith ; and when in process of time, the purity of the Chinese branch 
merated, and divisions arose as to its doctrines and precepts, a succession of 
nese travellers made pilgrimages to India to procure copies of the sacred 
ks and to gain fresh instruction from the fountain-head. Their accounts 
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haye only lately been rendered accessible to the European student by the 
labours of the late M. Abel Rémusat and M. Stanislas Julien. They throw, 
for the fifth and seventh centuries of our era, the same side-light on the actual 
state of India which the Greek accounts throw for the third and fourth centuris 
p.c.; and enable us to form an outline picture of a period which in India’s own 
literature is almost as mythic and imaginary as the Satya Yug or the Mabé 
bhirata war. 

The earliest known Chinese traveller was Chi-tao-an; he came to India at the 
commencement of the fourth century ; but his work is loat. He waa followed by 


Fa-hian, who travelled in Central Asia and India from a.p. 390 to 414. A cer: 
tury afterwards, two more, Hoéi-seng and Song-yun, travelled some years 


the north of India; but their account is very brief. They were succeeded y 
Hiouen Thsanyz, whose ample narrative is the subject of the present Appendix! 
Jlis example was followed by some pilgrims in the eighth century and 
Khi-nie, who visited India in 964 with three hundred ascetics, but these are of 
little interest. 

Fa-hian’s narrative was translated into French by M. Abel Rémusat ad 
others in 1256, and an English version from the French was published by Mz 
Laidlay, in Calcutta, in 1848 His book consisata of forty short chapters, but the 
narrative is entirely contined to Buddhist details, aud hence we do not gam 
much information from it regarding the condition of the Brahmanical popu 
tion. He seldom mentions anything in any place which he visits beyond te 
QRuddhist shrines which were the resort of pilurims, and the legends with whid 
they were associated. IIe seems to have passed through the territory of the 
Qivours, Khotan, Cabul, Udyina, and Gandhara, and he then describes ls 
route in India. le mentions, among other places, Tukshasilé (Taxils) 
Mathura, Sankidsya, Kanouj (where he sees the Heng or Ganges), Koala 
Srivasti, Kapilavastu, and Vaisdli. He next visits Magadha, with its capitd 
Pataliputra; and here the very number of sacred places mentioned makes 2 
difficult to determine his route. We cau trace him aa yisiting Nalanda, Rij 
yriha, Gridhrakuta, and Gaya; he then goes westward to Benares (where be 
particularly mentions the deer-park of Sirnath), and Kausambi. Fa-hian here 
devotes a short chapter to the kingdom of the Deckan (Tha thsen), aad 
describes some cavern temples, which may perhaps be those of Ellora He 
then returns from Benares to Pataliputra, where he spends three years m8 
monastery, “studying the books and the Fun language and copying the pe 
cepts.”"? He next goes down the Ganges to Champa and Tamralipti (Tamluk); 
at the latter place he remained two years, “ transcribing the sacred books, ai 
depicting the images.” He thence sails to Ceylon, where he stayed two yeath 
and collected several rare works in the Fan language; he mentions the honott 
paid there to Buddha's tooth, and describes Buddhism as flourishing in the 
highest degree. On his homeward voyage he visits Java; “ heretics asd 
Brahmans were numerous there, and the law of Buddha in no wiae entertained” 

Hiouen Thsang's book is a very different work, and its publication forms 
erain the history of Indian research. The first of M. Julien's three volume 
contains the memoirs of Iiouen Thsang as written by two of his disciples: the 
other two give the ta-thang-si-yu-ki or “mémoires sur les contrées ocr 
dentales,” the original compilation of the pilgriin himself. 

Hliiouen Thsang appears to have been an ardent student of Buddhist 
philosophy in several monasteries in China, until at last, in the year 629, whe 


' Hiouen Thsang given an account of 138 kingdoms in the north had tranemitted thee 
kingdoms, of which he himself visited 110. froin mouth to mouth, withont ever 


* He says that he had “from the first enquired — the volume to writing ; on this account he 
for the precepts, but all the masters of the come vo far and reached mid-India.” 


_——. 
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mty-six years of age, he conceived the design of seeking in India the solu- 
a of the various doubts which perplexed his mind, and which none of the 
Imese sages could resolve. He has to set out on his journey westward alone. 
Te starts from the NW. extremity of China, and pursues his adventurous route 
ough the country of the Oigours, and other Tartar tribes; thus he men- 
a3 the kingdoms of O-ki-ni, and Kou-tché (Kharashar?), At the latter place 
etops sixty days, on account of the snow interrupting the roads ; and he thence 
1s to Pa-lou-kia, which seems to be the same as the modern province of Aksu. 
all these countries he finds Buddhism more or less prevalent. He then 
eses the mountain Ling-chan (Musur Aola), which occupies more than a 
ek; here he loses several of his companions from hunger and cold, and 
my of the beasts of burden. He next skirts the shore of the lake Thsing-tchi 
wikal), and arrives at the city Sou-ché, where he meets with the Turki Khan ; 
notices that his people were fire-worshippers. He then travels on to Tche-chi 
haésh or Tashkend), crosses the Jaxartes, and visits Samarkand, which is 
tirely inhabited by fire-worshippers. Hle then proceeds through the pass 
Hed the “Iron Gates” (Derbend), enters the kingdom of Tukhéra, and 
pases the Oxus. He describes Tukhfra as divided into twenty-seven states, 
which, though to some extent independent, are generally subject to the 
urks.’’ Here he finds Buddhism held in respect, and still more so in Balkh, where 
ere were 100 convents containing 3,000 monks. He next reaches Baémyén 
where Buddhism is very flourishing), and crosses the Hindi Kush. Ie thence 
sits Kapiéa (the Capissa of Pliny), which is undera Kshatriya king, to whom 
w kingdoms are subject; here he finds 100 convents with 6,000 monks, but 
go scores of temples and many sects of heretics, some of whom went about 
aked, others rubbed themselves with ashes or wore skulls as ornaments. Near 
he capital he passes, on a mountain called Piluséra, the first of the long series of 
foka's stipas or monuments erected over relics.5 On leaving Kapisa, he 
rosees a mountain range to the east, and then enters Northern India.* 

He first visits Lampa or Lamnghan, “ north of which,” it is said, “the frontier 
mauntries are called Mie-li-tche (Dflechchhas) ;"’ then he comes to Nagarahéra, 
"here, to the south-west of the city, there was a cave in which Buddha was 
ud to have left his shadow. Ilere the disciples, in their memoirs, indulge 
aeir imagination, and describe their master as extorting, by his prayers, such 
clear vision of the sacred symbol as had been rarely conceded to any man; but 
Eiouen Thsang himself only remarks that “in old times the appearance was 
sen as luminous as if it were Buddha himself, but in these later ages one no 
mger sees it completely; something is, indeed, perceived, but it is only a 
veble and doubtful resemblance.”> South-east of this lay Gandhara, with its 
apital, Purushapura, at this time subject to Kapiga. Te describes the inhabi- 
nts as effeminate, but greatly devoted to literature ; and he mentions it as the 
irthplace of many Indian doctors, who have composed (Buddhist) Sistras. 
fe found its 1,000 convents and numerous stdépas deserted and in ruins; there 
rere 100 temples and heretics of all sorts in abundance. There wero 
several monuments of the great kings Aéoka and Kanishka; and he also 


* He is anid to have erected in different parts certainty the Sanskrit equivalent in nearly every 
{India 44,000 such monuments. Hiouen Thsang instance. Thus 7i-po-ta-to represents Devadatta, 
ude them everywhere. and Tou-ho-lo, Tukh&ra. We shall give some 
* Yioven Thaang knew Sanskrit, and endea- more examples further on. 

pared throagbout his itinerary in India to give * Similarly, in vol. i. p. 286, Hionuen Thraang 
w native names anfar asth: peculiar syllabic mentions another place where Buddha had left 
recture of the Chinese language admitted. hia shadow, but he adds, “although this is re- 
|. Julien bes discovered a method for detecting lated in the historical memoirs, nowadays ab- 
we Sanskrit names and words under their  solutely nothing is to be seen.” 

himase dieguises, and we can thus recover with 
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expressly mentions a temple sacred to MaheSwara, as well as ac 
of his wife, the goddess Pi-mo (Bhimd), in blue stone. In his aci 
Sélatura, he gives a curious legend about Pénini, and describes 
still studied by the Brahmans of the place. 

He thence visited Udyana, to the north, but most of its 1,40( 
in ruins. Next he went to Bolor, and thence turned southwar 
(which formerly belonged to Kapiga, but was then subject to C: 

ura, Uraéi, and Cashmir. The latter country he found under | 
the Ki-li-to (Kritiya) dynasty, which patronised the Brahmar 
there were many learned Buddhists in the various convents, ar 
stayed there two years, copying and studying the sacred books. 
Panch and Réjapura, and remarks that all the countries from I 
last place are more or less barbarous, and do not properly belon; 

Hiouen Thsang thence goes southward to Cheka, where he s 
the ancient city Saikala (the Sagala or Sangala of the Greeks),—C 
he remains studying fourteen months,—Jaélandhara, where h 

- months,—and Kuluta (where he crosses the Satlaj). He next | 
ward to a country called Po-li-ye-to-lo, which appears to be t 
trict of Manu, as this is explained by Kullika as Virdta, whic: 
posed to be Macheri or Jaipur. Hiouen Thsang describes the 
averse to letters, and devoted to heretical doctrines and war.7 

He next comes to Mathuré (Mattra),® and here his narrati: 
light on the political condition of the Doab in the seventh cent 
and describes Tanésar, with its 8 convents, its 100 temples 
heretics,°>—Srughna (?), with its ruined capital (here he finds . 
100 temples, and remains studying with a renowned doctor so 
Matipura (?), on the Ganges, where the Buddhist and Brahman 
an equal number of adherents, and the king is a Stidra, but doe: 
law of Buddha,—Brahmapura (?),—Ahichchhattra (the Adwoad; 
—and Sdnkdsya,'° the old city mentioned in the Ramayana, and 
Cunningham discovered in the ruins near the present villag 
General Cunningham found a tank there, where a Naga is stil 
offerings of milk whenever rain is wanted, Just as it was in 
Fa-hian visited the spot. 

The next place visited was Kanydékubja,—he describes its cap 
length and 5 in breadth. Its king, Harsha-vardhana, was of t 
he had succeeded his elder brother Réjyavardhana, who had bee 
killed by SaSénka, an anti-Buddhist king in eastern India, and 
had assumed the name of Siléditya.'?7 The new king had establ 
macy over all India, and was a most zealous patron of Buddhisi 
100 convents and 10,000 monks ; and also 200 temples of the ] 


* Hiouen Thsang’s itinerary has been admi- 
rably illustrated by M. L. Vivien de Saint 
Martin in his Mémoire Analytique appended to 
M. Julien's second volume of the Si-yu-ki. For 


° Near Tanésar he sees Ki 
battle-field of the Mah4bhi 
gives a curiously distorted - 
dition. 


Northern India we have an invaluable supple- 
ment in General Cunningham’s report of his 
Archeological Surveys, in 1861-63, published in 
the Journal of the gor Society of Bengal. 

* Cf. supra, p. 26, n 

* He finds at Mathork 20 convents, with 
2,000 monks, and 5 temples. As Fa-hian had 
20 convents with 3,000 monks, and 
Mahmfd in his letter (see supri, p. 332). speaks 
of innumerable temples, we can netly trace 
the gradual decline pf Buddhism and revival of 
Brahmanism between the fifth and eleventh 


*° Hiouen Thsang calls it K 
count of the temple with Bu 
identifies it with Fa-hian‘'s S& 
a wy, celebrated place of Bu 

Ut are said to be rather 

a Sou of these facts ha 
illustrated and confirmed by 
recently discovered work of 
charitra. See his analysis in 
edition of the Vésavadatté,an 
1862. It is said (Vie de H. 
Biladitya died in a.p. 650, a 
India was devastated by war 
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es tlhe kingdom as wealthy and full of foreign merchandise,—“ the cities 
_def@mded by solid walls and deep ditches.” 
pext, -went to O-yu-to (which is supposed to have been some capital of 
bjs On the Ganges); here he found 100 convents and only 10 temples. 
then Woes down the river to Hayamukha (?),—on his voyage, his ship is 
exe by robbers devoted to the goddess Durgé, who have an annual custom 
meiicing one of their captives, and they fix on the Chinese pilgrim as their 
jam. The memoirs expatiate on his calmness amidst his terrified companions, 
waigns himself to his fate, and only regrets that the premature termination 
journey will issue in future evil to his captors; but a sudden storm 
the robbers, and they release him with his friends. He next visits 
at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna,—here he finds only two 
convents,‘ there are many hundreds of temples and the number of 
is is enormous.” He expressly mentions one very celebrated temple of 
wealth and sanctity with a large tree in its principal court, from whose 
P pilgrims used to throw themselves down in order to die in such a sacred 
Bt; he also mentions the custom of devotees drowning themselves at the 
of confluence. Southwest of Praydga, there was a dense forest infested 
RA vild beasts and elephants. He next visits Kausimbi, where he finds 10 
Tents in ruins, and 50 flourishing temples. 
next turns northward to Vaisakha (?), which General Cunningham iden- 
With the Hindi Saéketa or the ancient Ayodhyé on the river Sarayu; and 
tee to Srévasti. He describes the capital of the latter kingdom as in ruins 
almost deserted ; there were many ruined convents, but the Brahmanical 
ples seem to have been numerous and frequented.'* Thence he goes to Ka- 
vastu,—‘‘ here there are 10 deserted towns, and the royal city is in ruins; 
palace, in the middle of the capital, was ouce 14 or 15% in circumference, 
was entirely built of bricks,—ita ruins are still lofty and solid, but it has 
\deserted for ages. The villages are thinly peopled,—there is no king,— 
ytown has its own chief. There were once about 1,000 convents, the ruins 
thich still remain.” The various spots were still pointed out, which were 
lated with memorable events in Sékya Muni’s life, and on most of them 
vas had been erected. He next goes eastward through a dense forest to 
agrama, which was then only a desert,—it abounded with the ruins of 
ents and stipas, but most of the country was covered with forests full of 
beasts and robbers; and the same desolation prevailed in Kuéinagara, the 
wated spot where Sakya Muni entered into nirvdna.!® Hiouen Thsang then 
» to the southwest, and, after passing through a vast forest, reaches Benares. 
leecribes the kingdom as thickly filled with populous villages,—the majority 
we inhabitants believed heretical doctrines, and there were few who revered 
law of Buddha. There were 30 convents with about 3,000 monks, and 
temples and 10,000 heretics, devoted for the most part to Maheswara. 
me cut their hair, others leave a tuft on the top of the head and go about 
: maked (the Nirgranthas), others rub their bodies with ashes (the Pééu- 
}), and zealously practise painful penances to escape from life and death.” 
the capital there are 20 temples. They have towers of many stories, and 
sificent chapels built of stones elaborately carved and of wood richly 
led. Thick trees cover them with their shade, and streams of pure water 
round them. The statue of Maheéwara, which is made of brass, is nearly 
hfe fo the celebrated akshay Baj, or “‘inde- the ruined city on the Rapti, still called SAhet- 
Rae figtree.” Abd ul kfdirinthe Munta- Méhet. Sravasti in Magadhi heoomes Séwatthi. 
m@ Téwarikh, mentions the same practice as ‘* Gen. Cunningham identifies this with the 
Akber’s time. SeeGen.Cun- ruins of Kasia, 35 miles east from Gorakhpur ; 


wevalent in 
am’s Report (Journ. B.A.S., 1§65). one of the mounds is still called the ‘ fort of the 
em. Cunningham identifies vasti with dead prince.” 


u 2 
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100 feet high. His aspect is grave and majestic, and, on seeing hin 
respectful fear as if he were still living.” 

He visits the deer-park of Sarnath, with its convent containing 1,5 
and then journeys north-eastward to VaiSali, passing on the waya 
temple of Narayana. He describes the capital as a heap of ruins, 
circumference of 60 or 70 4. The district abounded with Buddhist » 
and there were many ruined convents, but only three or four were 
there were scores of temples, and a multitude of heretics, especial 
who go naked. As Fa-hian describes Vaisali without alluding to 
ruins, we may conclude that the city decayed between the fifth a 
centuries.!? 

After visiting Vriji (which he describes as in ruins), and Nepél 
finds under a Kshatriya king of the race of the Lichavas), he continu 
to Magadha. Here he found 50 convents with 10,000 monks, but 1 
were also numerous and well frequented. He mentions Piatali 
ruined city south of the Ganges; “though long deserted, its 
still covered an extent of 70 4.” He also mentions its original name 
pura, and gives a legend to account for the change. He counted 
ruined convents, s¢iépas, and temples in the neighbourhood. § 
legends connected with the different sacred sites are curious, as illu 
respective positions of Buddhism and the more ancient faith. We fi 
accounts of great disputations held in the presence of the kings, ' 
most learned partisans of the two creeds; and one great Brahman 
mentioned by name—MAdhava—a celebrated follower of the Sankhya 
who was vanquished by a Buddhist teacher — Gunamati — from ce 
Madhava, it is said, was a man of immense learning, and he possessed 
and all the surrounding district was his apanage. Similarly we read ir 
of towns given as a reward to the successful Buddhist disputant, 
place (vol. i. p. 451) it is even said that the defeated Brahmans w 
to be dependents of the convents (‘les Brahmanes restérent assu)' 
vice des couvents’’). 

Among other places, Hiouen Thsang mentions Gaya,!® which he 
a well-defended city, very difficult of access; it had only a few 
The Brahmans formed a thousand families; they were descende 
Rishi. The king did not treat them as subjects, and the multitude a 
profound respect. Gaya was a very sacred spot in Buddhist le 
Buddha had passed six years of severe penance, and there grev 
bodhs tree, of which General Cunningham says “ that it still existe, 
much decayed ; one large stem, with three branches to the west 
green, but the other branches are barkless and rotten ;” but of « 
been frequently renewed. Hiouen Thsang mentions a celebrated r 
had been constructed near the tree by a Brahman who was once : 
of Maheéwara, but who, warned by that deity, had resolved to bui 
dhist convent. This appears to be the same legend as that con 
Amora Sinha, which is commemorated in an inscription found by M 
Gay&, and published in the first vol. of the Asiatic Researches. Hioue 
marks that “ for the space of 107i to the south of the dodhi tree, the s 
ments are so numerous that it would be difficult to mention them 


1° Gen. Cunningham gives an interesting ac- were found in one of the chambe 
count of the excavations which have been carried § abandoned on the floor. 
on at different times in SArnSth ; everywhere we '? Cf. supra, p. 262. 
find traces of destruction by fire, as if the monks ‘* This is no doubt the ao- 
had been suddenly surprised and forced to fly; Gayf, as distinguished from the | 
even the remains of ready-made wheaten cakes miles to the north. 
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when the mendicants (dhikshus) inhabit fixed abodes during the rainy 
l, monks and laymen arrive from all quarters, by hundreds, thousands, and 
€ thousands. For seven days and nights they walk about in the woods 
minding the convent, with odorous flowers and to the sound of music, and 
aeir homage to the relics and make their offerings. The monks of India, 
p time of the rains, enter fixed habitations on the first day of Sravan, and 
quit them on the last day of Aéwayuj.”’ '® 
gadhea of course abounded with objects of interest to the Chinese pilgrim, 
his account of its sacred places is very detailed, and General Cunningham 
Bcognised many of the spots which he visited, especially the ruins of Ku- 
‘apur or Rajagriha, near the modern Raéjgir, which can still be identified 
e-hian's description, that “the five hills form a girdle round it like the 
bofa town.” This was the capital of the ancient kings of Magacha, and it 
»doubt the same as the Girivraja of the Rimdyana; oven at the time of 
Wan's visit it was a deserted city. 
louen Thsang also notices 8 more modern Rajagriha, in the plain, which 
tahabited by 1,000 Brahman families, Aéoka having given it to them when 
emoved his court to Pataliputra. But the most interesting place which 
a Thsang visited was the celebrated convent of Nalanda, the extensive 
of which still exist in the village of Baragaon, seven miles to the north of 
f. On his arrival he was met by 200 monks and a crowd of other persons, 
ig in procession with flags, parasols, perfumes, and flowers. He was then 
med in solemn conclave by all the residents, and invited to share in all 
he convent supplied. After this he was introduced to a venerable dchdrya 
| Silabhadra, who was profoundly versed in the depths of Buddhist philo- 
, but who, for several years, had been almost helpless from violent 
iatism. Hliouen Thaang was then lodged in one of the convent buildings 
eated with every mark of respect. Nalanda was at that time the most 
ng uf all the Buddhist monasteries in India: 10,000 monks resided within 
Us, and among these were visitors from all parts of India, who had come 
dy the abstruser Buddhist books under its renowned teachers. There 
to be found the followers of the eighteen different schools, all living 
together ; and every kind of book was studied, “from the common books, 
Vedas and such writings, to logic (Aeturidyd), grammar (sabdavidyd), 
ne (chikitsd), and the practical arts (éilpasthdnavidyd).” A thousand of 
onks could explain twenty treatises, five hundred could explain thirty, 
n (including Hiouen himself) knew fifty; but the old dchérya had 
ef all. The convent was supported by the revenue of 100 villages, and 
ictest moral and intellectual discipline was maintained in the community. 
public funds provided all necessaries, the monks had no need to wander 
y alms, and all their time was devoted to study. 
ten Thsang appears to have remained five years at Nalanda, and during 
me he read the Yoga éstra three times, the Nydydnusdra sdstra once, 
bedharmna édstra once, the h¢uvidyd édstra twice, the fabdavidyd sdstra 
&e. He also revised the books which he had read in Cashmir, and at 
1e time he took the opportunity of studying the Brahmanical books and 
rk entitled As-/un, which treats of the Fan characters of India. There 
llows, in the memoirs written by the disciples, a very curious passage 
Sanskrit language and literature, to which we shall return further on. 
nen Thaang remarks (vol. i. p. 493),  preesions were not always well understood, 
1 India, the names of the months are Chinese translators have often been deceived. 
1 those of the asteriams; from ancient Hence in the division of the seasons, and the 
our days, this naage has been invariably calculations of the months, differences and con- 


a, and the different schools havé made _tradictions have arisen. 
ge- Bat as at the beginning, local ex- 
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longer independent, and consequently the cities were deserted, an 
tants had retired to the villages. He adds that when Sildditya tn 
dominions, on his arrival in this district, he had a palace built of 
he administered justice, and which was burnt on his departure. H 
mentions that in each of these last-mentioned kingdoms there wet 
of forest abounding with wild elephants. He next comes to Pu 
(Bardwan ?), with 20 convents and 100 temples, and thence proc 
to Kémanipa (Assam). He describes the language of Assam as 8 
ferent from that of the neighbouring provinces; its inhabitants v 
dhists, and there was not a single convent within its limits. Its 
be numbered by hundreds, and their worshippers by tens of tl 
king was a Brahman, named Bhaskaravarma, and he bore the tit] 
although not a follower of Buddha, he received Hiouen Thsan; 
ness and treated him with every mark of respect. He next goes 
(in the Sundarbans ?), and thence to the port of Tamralipti ( 
finds in the latter place 10 convents and 50 temples; and he me 
mense quantity of rare and precious merchandise which was br 
land and sea. Here he inquired about Ceylon (Sinhala), and I 
ships often sailed thither from this port; but he was advised to- 

ward to the extremity of the Peninsula, and thus avoid the long 
voyage. He accordingly, after first visiting a country called Ka 
proceeds to Orissa; henceforth his descriptions of the different cou 
briefer and more meagre. He describes the inhabitants as tall, 

in their manners,—their language and pronunciation differed 

central India. There were 100 convents with 10,000 monks, s 
On the SE. frontier, he finds a large city called Charitra, whi 
greatly frequented by foreign merchants. He next passes througt 
with its 100 temples; Kalinga, on the coast, with its 10 cor 
temples ; and Kosula (in the interior), with its Kshatriya king o 
faith, its 100 convents and its 70 temples. He next visits Ant 
finds a language and pronunciation very different from those of 
though the written characters are mostly the same. There we 
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us nirgrantha heretics. Here he meets some monks from Ceylon, who 
e him from proceeding thither, as the king of that island had lately died 
country was disturbed by civil commotions: Hiouen Thsang takes their 
but he inserts in his Si-yu-ki a short account of Ceylon, as derived from 
vellers whom he met. 
ring to the Memoirs, Hiouen Thsang did not go further south than 
pura; but the Si-yu-ki mentions his going 3,000 & to the south (or 
southwest), and reaching a country called Mo-lo-kiu-tcha, i.e. Malakita 
aya. He describes its inhabitants as illiterate and entirely devoted to 
be convents were mostly in ruins, but there were hundreds of flourish- 
nples, and numbers of nirgrantha heretics. He describes the Malaya 
d the sandal-trees which grow on them, and he mentions the serpents 
ch these trees are infested. He then passes through Konkana, where 
d 100 convents with 10,000 monks, as well as hundreds of temples.’ 
| his journey to this kingdom from the south, and again on his leaving it 
ceeding northward, he describes himself as passing through vast forests 
ert plains infested by wild beasts and robbers. He next comes to Ma- 
ta. His account of this kingdom is curious and interesting. “ The king- 
Mo-ho-la-tcha (Maharashtra) has a circuit of about 6,000%. On the 
le, ita capital is near a great river,—its circumference is 304. The 
ich and fertile, and produces grain in abundance. The climate is hot,— 
iners of the people are simple and honest. They are tall in stature, and 
iaracter proud and haughty. Whoever confers a benefit on them may 
m their gratitude ; but he who offends them never escapes their ven- 
If any one insults them, they risk their life to wash out the affront ; 
me implores their aid in distress, they neglect all care of their personal 
o help him. When they have an injury to avenge, they never fail to 
heir enemy beforehand; after which, each man dons his cuirass and 
ance in hand. Ina battle they pursue those who fly, but they do not 
xe who yield themselves prisoners. When a general has lost a battle, 
of inflicting corporal punishment upon him, they make him wear 
3 clothes, and so drive him to commit suicide. The State maintains a 
intrepid warriors to the number of many hundreds. Whenever they 
for combat, they make themselves drunk with wine, and then any one 
. would, lance in hand, singly defy ten thousand enemies. If he kills 
who happens to cross his path, the law does not punish him. When 
ty is out on service, these warriors march in the van, to the sound of 
“They also make drunk hundreds of their ferocious elephants.” He 
s the king as a Kshatriya named Pulakeéa, and he adds that Sildditya, 
z of Kanouj, bad subdued all India except this nation, and all his 
© conquer them had failed. Hiouen Thsang mentions 100 convents 
}00 monks ; there were also 100 temples, and the heretics of different 
we extremely numerous. 
ren crosses the Narmadé (Nerbadda) river, and comes to the kingdom of 
sheva (Barygaza or Bardch). He describes the inhabitants as devoted 
time traffic, and as illiterate and deceitful. There were 10 convents 
O monks, and also 10 temples. He next goes to MAélwa, of which he 
n glowing terms. “In the five Indias, there are two kingdoms where 
highly eateemed,—Ma4lwa in the southwest, and Magadha in the north- 
Brahmanism and Buddhism seemed each to flourish. Thus there were 
undreds of convents with 20,000 monks, and there were also as many 


* Deogiri or Paithin ? 
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temples. The heretics were very numerous, especially those ¥ 
bodies with ashes (the Paééupatas). He mentions a king name 
had reigned some 60 years before and had greatly patronis 
during his long reign of 50 years; he places the capital on the 
river Mahi, which seems to indicate Dhéra. He also mention 
mans, and gives a curious legend of a Brahman who was deep] 
branch of learning, sacred and profane, and in his arrogance pi 
the succeseor of Buddha and the guide of the ignorant. Heh 
in red sandalwood of Maheswara, Vasudeva,*! Nérdéyana, and 
placed these as the four legs of his chair, until he was defeate 
putation by a Buddhist mendicant, when he was swallow 

earth opening under his feet. 

He next visits Atali (?) and Kach, in both of which Buddh 
to Brahmanism, and from thence he proceeds to Vallabhi. 
latter as a kingdom of great commerce and wealth ; there v 
with 6,000 monks, and also many hundreds of temples and — 
sect. The kings were Kshatriyas, and nephews of the Siladit: 
tioned above as a king of Malwa; the present occupier of the 
patu, was also son-in-law to the son of Siladitya, the king of | 
a zealous Buddhist, and every year held a great assembly for 
he distributed all kinds of gifts to the religious devotees, 
them back at a double price. 

He next visits Anandapura, a dependency of Mélwa,—Su 
dency of Vallabhi, which possessed great wealth from its com) 
jara,”” where there was only one convent, though the Kshatri 
the Buddhist faith. We next find him at Ujain, which he de 
Brahman king well versed in heretical learning,—here there hs 
of convents, but now nearly all were in ruins, while the temp! 
and crowded with votaries.2> Next he visits Tchi-ki-to (Chit 
dhism wassimilarly waning before Brahmanism; but the king,t 
patronizes the former religion,—and Mahéswarapura, a thorou 
kingdom, which seems to have lain in the north-east of Rajputa 
westward, and, after travelling through wild plains and dan 
crosses the river Sindhu and arrives at a kingdom of the same n 
capital Vichavapura (?); the king is a Stidra; there are hun 
with 10,000 monks, and there are also 30 temples. He n 
fanatics who occupied one side of the river for 1,000 4; the 
was murder and the tending of oxen: the men shaved th 
women their hair, and they wore the dress of Buddhist monk: 
regarded them as the degenerate descendants of a Buddhis 
visits Mulasambhuru (Multén?), where there were 10 conven 
and 8 temples, one of which, that of the Sun, was of unusua 
statue of the god was of pure gold, and the temple, from ita { 
never ceased to resound with continual music, and it was 


*! So in M. Julien, but probably Vasudeva, i.e. posed to have flourished : 
Kyishna. This is the only allusion to Krishna _ the scene of his Mdlati-2 
which I have noticed in the travels. Vishnu is one peculiarity of that pl 
mentioned under the form of Nf&rayana, but  istence of Bauddha asceti 
most of the temples described are those of Ma- great, and their employ 
heéwara (Siva). science” (Wilson’s Hindu 

™ This appearsto be not Guzerft, but someter- though this favourable 
ritory near Marwér; but inthese latter chaptera could hardly have been a 
Hiouen Thsang’s distances are frequently con- just then in Ujain, it cert: 

and erroneons, which renders it very diffi- of India at that time, and 
cult to trace his route. vabhati is a strong confirn 

* It is curious that Bhavabhati (whois sup- = date. 
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raight. After visiting Parvata, a dependency of Cheka, we next 
dhyavakfla (?), with its capital Khajiéwara (Kar&chi?), which he 
ency of Sindh ; here he notices 80 convents and 10 temples; among 
specifies a magnificent temple of MaheSwara, and he particularly 

number of its devotees who rub themselves with ashes (Paisu- 
next visits Lingala, a dependency of Persia, —where he finds the 
oewhat different from those of India, but the written characters 
nilar. Here there were 100 convents and also many hundreds of 
l he again particularises one of MaheSwara with its Pisupata de- 
' then visits the unknown kingdoms of Pitééilé, Avanda, and 
each he finds convents and temples, and Pasupata devotees as well 
monks, but in Varana most of the convents were inruins, After 
bea high mountain range, and leaves the boundaries of India behind 


inder of his route we need only just indicate. He visits Ho-si-na 
crosses the Hindu Kush, and comes to Anderéb. He then ascends 
f the affluents of the upper part of the Oxus, as far as the snowy 
separates the basin of that river from that of the river of Yarkand. 
ses through Khost, Bolor, Badakhshaén, Pamir, Kashgar, Khotan, 
| the desert of Makhai, and reaches China in the spring of 645. 
iouen Thsang’s stay at Kanouj and Nalanda he had many disputes 
immed Brahmans belonging to the various philosophical schools, 
e Sankhya and Vaiseshika ; and we have some very curious ac- 
me conferences, where the partisans of the rival religions met 
d their different doctrines, and where, of course, “the master 
” (to quote Hiouen Thsang’s Chinese title of honour) plays a 
ent part, especially in the debates between the two great Bud- 
who respectively called themselves the followers of ‘the 
“leas translation” (mahd- and hina-ydna).“ Hiouen Thsang 
3 an account of one of these great convocations. Twenty-one tribu- 
‘tended by the most learned Brahman and Buddhist teachers in their 
joms, were present. A monastery, and a tower 100 feet high, had 
on the south bank of the Ganges, in honour of a golden statue of 
he king had a temporary palace built some three miles from the 
very day while the assembly lasted he escorted the statue in a 
phal procession from the palace to the tower, and, after various 
o its honour, carried it back in the evening with the same pomp. 
optuous banquet, before the procession returned, a disputation 
‘ery day between the different learned visitors, when “they dis- 
nost abstract expreasions and the most sublime principles.” Of 
Brahmans are defeated. On the last day of the assembly, the 
suddenly caught fire, and at the same time an attempt was made 
e the king. The assassin, on examination, confessed that he had 
ed by the defeated disputants, and that it was they also who had 
mndiaries. He adds that “ the king punished the chiefs of the con- 
banished 500 of the Brahmans beyond the frontiers of India.” 
'-writers give an account of a somewhat similar assembly held by 
g at Praydza, at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges: 600,000 
laymen were present, and the festivities appear to have lasted ten 
sa curious illustration of the religious condition of Northern India 
me confusion here between the Panjab, and they describe the second visit as the 
ruand the Si-yu-ki. The former more important one; but the latter, by its 


heang retarn for a second visit eilence, proves the erroneousness of the double 
© he has reached Sindh andthe journey. 
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at that time, to find, on the first day, the installation of a statue of Buddha; , 
the second, that of an image of the Sun; and on the third, that of an image d 
Iéwara ;5 and similarly we read that the king lavished his gifts on the Brak- 
mans and the different heretics (especially the Nirgranthas), as well as on the 
Buddhist monks. 

The first part of the second book of the Si-yu-ki gives a general account 
India. The author says that the name should be pronounced In-tou, and ke 
derives it from the Sanskrit srds “the moon ;” but he also mentions the name 
‘‘ kingdom of the Brahmans,” which may mean Brahmévarta.* He gives som 
curious details respecting the public buildings, the household furniture, dreane, 
manners, divisions of time, &c.; and he seems to have been particularly stroxk 
with the minute observances of cast. He mentions the four casts, an 
describes the Vaisyas as merchants, and the Sudras as agricultural labourers; be 
also notices that there were numerous mixed casts. Like the Greeks, he wu 
very favourably impressed with the truthfulness and honesty of the natianl 
character. He praises the administration of justice, and he mentions four mods 
of ordeal. The produce of the royal lands was divided into four portions: the 
first went to pay the expenses of the kingdom; the second supplied the fies 
(i. e. jégirs) for the officers of state; the third was given to learned men; sod 
the fourth was expended in gifts to ’the Buddhist and the various Brahmazial 
sects. He describes the taxes as light. Every one possessed and cultivated 
some hereditary land, and paid a sixth part of the produce to the king, who 
advanced the seed. There were transit duties at the fords of rivers and on the 
highways, and the king possessed no right of forced labour, but was obliged to 
pay reasonable wages. There was a small standing army employed in guarding 
the frontiers and the king’s person ; the rest was levied in time of need. The 
governors, ministers, and magistrates all received a certain portion of land, 
and were supported by its produce. 

He also gives some curious details respecting the current literature. He par 
ticularly mentions five sciences—that of sounds or words (sabda-vidyd); that of arts 
and trades (#ilpasthéna-vidyd) ; that of medicine (chikitsd-vidyd) ; that of canses 
(hetuvidyd) ; and that of metaphysics (adhydtma-vidyd). He describes the four 
Vedas,though confusedly,and he expressly mentions that the teachers thoroughly 
knew these works, and taught the general sense to their pupils, and explained 
the obscure expressions. The term of education lasted till the student wa 
thirty years of age. He has a short chapter on the eighteen different philosophical 
schools :—“ they are constantly at strife, and the noise of their angry discussions 
rises like the waves of the sea.” There is one remarkable passage which to 
the Sanskrit scholar may well seem inexplicable :—“ Special functionaries ar 
charged with the duty of consigning to writing memorable sayings, and others 
are appointed to write the narrative of events. The record of annals and 
royal edicts is called Nilapita — ‘the blue collection.’ In these narratives are 
mentioned the good and evil events, the calamities, and also the auspicious pre- 
sages.”27_ Probably these were worthless records of prodigies and omens like 
those quoted by Livy; but it is curious that every trace of them should have 
vanished from India with Buddhism itself. 

But the most interesting of all these side-lights thrown on the state of liters- 
ture in Northern India is that given by the account, in the disciples’ memoir, 
of Hiouen Thsang’s studies during his stay at Nalanda. It is there said thst, 


™ In his account of Kanouj, Hiouen Thsang * He says that India is divided into 70 king- 
mentions two temples of blue stone dedicated to di 


oms. 

the Sun and Maheéwara, each of which had *” Si-yu-ki, vol. i.p. 72. Cf. p. 116. 
1,000 attendants, and resounded incessantly with 

songs and drums. 
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he different Buddhist S4stras which he studied under the renowned 
of the monastery, he also studied the books of the Brahmans, and 
' the work entitled Ki-lun, which treats of the Fan characters of 
8 origin of which is lost in antiquity and none knows who invented 
\t the commencement of the Kalpas, the king Fan (Brahma) first 
| them and transmitted them to gods and men. As these characters 
llained by Brahma, they were for that reason called “ the writing of 
°88 The primitive text was very long, extending to a million élokas,— 
he work called Pi-ye-kie-la-nan (Vydkaranam), which means a mne- 
eatise for the knowledge of sounds. This immense work was succee~ 
ridged by Indra in 100,000 élokas, and by a Brahman of Gandhéra in 
1 of India, named the rishi Po-no-ni.*® The latter reduced it to 8,000 
id “it is this work which is still in use in India.” 

en proceeds to give a curious account of this work, which can be no 
m the celebrated Ashtaka of Panini. It embraces, he says, two classes 
ts-yen-to and sou-man-to, which correspond, no doubt, to the tin-anta 
anta (or verbs and nouns) of Hindi grammarians. The former have 
inations, which are divided into Parasmaipada and Atmanepada; 
2 3 numbers with 3 persons in each, which thus raises the sum 
terminations to 18 (Pan. 3, 4, 78). He then adds the example of the 
and it is very interesting to see this familiar verb in its strange Chinese 


ey wish to express ‘existence,’ this word has 3 forms: 

1. Po-po-ti (bhavatt) ‘he is,’ 

2. Po-po-pa (bhavatah ?) ‘ they two are,’ 

3. Po-fan-ti (bhavanti) ‘they are ;’”’ 
larly we have the forms for the second and first persons, po-po-sse, po- 
d po-po-ta, and po-po-mi, po-po-hoa, po-po-mo. He adds that words 
lass are employed in elegant treatises, but are rarely used in ordinary 
ion,—a remark which perhaps alludes to the corrupt gdthé Sansknit 
e find so often in Buddhist books. 
ves a similar analysis of the noun (sup-anta) and, as an example, we 
omplete declension of Pou-lou-cha (Purushe) “a man.” 
8 8 brief outline of this interesting narrative, the importance of which, 
sw of mediseval India, can hardly be overrated. Had the “ Hindu 
been historical, the travels of Fa-hian and Hiouen Thsang would have 
rited a passing notice, just like that given to Ibn Batuta or Bernier in 
ammadan portion ; but, in the present dearth of historical materials, 
‘eign visits assume an entirely new importance,—they are almost our 
pping-stones through a thousand years of fable. } 


m Thaang says there were 47 of these Vedas another form often occurs, po-po-mo-sse, 
which is no doubt the Vaidik bho bhavdmasi (Pan. 
‘3s Introd. Rig Veda. 1. 46), and we have thus a singular that 
inese author remarks on this form Hiouen Thsang did actually study the Vedas. 
rresponds to bhardmas) that in the 
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BOOK V. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE ARAB CONQUESTS TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A MAHOMETAN GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


ARAB CONQUESTS. 


Tue attacks either of Greeks or Barbarians had hitherto made 
Rive of the N10 impression beyond the frontiers of India, and the 
religion. Hindis might have long remained undisturbed by 
foreign intrusion, if a new spirit had not been kindled in 
nation till now as sequestered as their own. 

The Arabs had been protected from invasion by their poverty, 
and prevented, by the same cause, from any such united exer- 
tion as might have enabled them to carry their arms abroad. 

Their country was composed of some mountain tracts and 
rich oases, separated or surrounded by a sandy desert, like the 
coasts and islands of a sea. 

The desert was scattered with small camps of predatory herds- 
men, who pitched their tents where they could quench their 
thirst at a well of brackish water, and drove their camels over 
extensive tracts where no other animal could have found a sub- 
sistence. 

The settled inhabitants, though more civilized, were scarcely 
less simple in their habits, and were formed into independent 
tribes, between whom there could be little communication 
except by rapid journeys on horseback, or tedious marches under 
the protection of caravans. 

The representative of the common ancestor of each tribe pos 
sessed a natural authority over it; but, having no support from 
any external power, he could only carry his measures by means 
of the heads of subordinate divisions, who depended, in their 
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their influence with the members of the family of 
‘y represented the progenitor. 

10le government was therefore conducted by persua- 
there was no interference with personal independence, 
lirectly affected the general interest. | 

country must have trained its inhabitants to the ex- 
fatigue and privation ; the feuds of so many indepen- 
‘8 and separate families must have made them familiar 
rer in its most trying forms; and the violent passions 
1 imagination which they had from nature, served to 
the full exertion of any qualities they possessed. 
aborious and abstemious lives appear in their compact 
their hard and fleshless muscles; while the keenness 
eye, their determined countenance, and their grave 
ir disclose the mental energy which distinguishes them 
| other Asiatics. 

as the nation that gave birth to the false prophet, 
ctrines have so long and so powerfully influenced a 
on of the human race. 

et, though born of the head family of one of the 
of the tribe of Koreish, appears to have been poor in 
, and is said to have accompanied his uncle’s camels 
f those long trading journeys which the simplicity and 
f Arab manners made laborious even to the wealthy. 
marriage early raised him to independence, and left 
irsue those occupations which were most congenial to 


time the bulk of the Arab nation was sunk in idolatry 
ship of the stars, and their morals were under as litile 
law as of religion. 

migration of some Jewish and Christian tribes had, 
itroduced higher notions both of faith and practice, 
the idolaters are said to have acknowledged a Supreme 
whom the other gods were subordinate ; but the in- 
f these opinions was limited, and the slowness of 
*3 progress is a sufficient proof that his doctrines were 
is age. 

sary aspect of external nature naturally drives an Arab 
r excitement in contemplation, and in ideas derived 
hin; and Mahomet had particular opportunities of 
‘in such reveries during periods of solitude, to which 
ally retired among the recesses of Mount Hira. 

ention may have been drawn to the unity of God by 
xourse with a cousin of his wife’s, who was skilled in 
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Jewish learning, and who is said to have translated the Scrip- 
tures from Hebrew into Arabic ;' but however. they were in- 
spired, his meditations were so intense that they had brought 
him to the verge of insanity, before he gave way to the impulse 
which he felt within him, and revealed to his wife, and after 
wards to a few of his family, that he was commissioned by the 
only God to restore his pure belief and worship.? Mahome 
was at this time forty years of age, and three or four yearn 
elapsed before he publicly announced his mission. During the 
next ten years he endured every species of insult and perseca- 
tion ;? and he might have expired an obscure enthusiast, if the 
gradual progress of his religion, and the death of his uncle and 
protector, Aba Taleb, had not induced the rulers of Mecca t 
determine on his death. In this extremity, he fled to Medina, 
resolved to repel force by force; and, throwing off all the mild 
ness which had hitherto characterized his preaching, he de- 
veloped the full vigour of his character, and became more 
eminent for his sagacity and boldness as a leader than he had 
been for his zeal and endurance as a missionary. 

At the commencement of Mahomet’s preaching, he seems to 
have been perfectly sincere; and, although he was provoked 
by opposition to support his pretensions by fraud, and in time 
became habituated to hypocrisy and imposture, yet it is probable 
that, to the last, his original fanaticism continued, in part #& 
least, to influence his actions. 

But, whatever may have been the reality of his zeal, and even 


the merit of his doctrine, the spirit of intolerance in which tt. 


was preached, and the bigotry and bloodshed which it e- 
gendered and perpetuated, must place its author among the 
worst enemies of mankind. 

Up to his flight to Medina, Mahomet had uniformly dit 
claimed force as an auxiliary to his cause. He now declared 
that he was authorized to have recourse to arms in his ow 
defence ; and, soon after, that he was commanded to employ 
them for the conversion or extermination of unbelievers. This 


' His name was Warka ben Naufel. cessible to European readers of the nse 
Sce the Tarikhi Tabari, quoted by Colonel of the Mahometan religion. Its desenp 
Kennedy in the Bombay Literary Trans- tion of the mental agitation of Mahomet. 
actions, vol. iii. p. 423; Preliminary Dis- his fancied visions, and his alarm at the 
course to Sale’s Kordn, p. 43, of the alienation of his own reason, bear the 
first quarto; and Baron Hammer von liveliest marks of truth and nature. 
Purgstall, Journal of the Royal Asiatic . * “He allowed himself to be abused, 
Society, No. VII. p. 172. to be spit upon, to have dust thrown up 

2 See Colonel Kennedy, just quoted. him, and to be dragged out of the 
The Tértkhi Tabari was wntten in the by his own turban fastened to his 2 
third ceritury of the Hijra (from 800 to (Colonel Kennedy, ; 
900, a.p.), and is the earliest account ac- Transactions, vol. ili. p. 429.) 


i Se 
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new spirit seems to have agreed well with that of his country- 
men; for though he had but nine followers on his first military 
expedition, yet before his death, which happened in the twenty- 
third of his mission, and the tenth after his flight,‘ he had 
brought all Arabia under his obedience, and had commenced 
am attack on the dominions of the Roman emperor. 

But it was not to a warlike spirit alone that he was indebted 
for his popularity. He was a reformer as well as a conqueror. 
Mis religion was founded on the sublime theology of the Old 
Testament; and, however his morality may appear to modern 
Christians, it was pure compared with the contemporary prac- 
tice of Arabia. His law, also, which prohibited retaliation 
without the previous sanction of a trial and sentence, was a 
bold attempt to bridle the vindictive passions of his countrymen, 
#0 long fostered by the practice of private war. 

The conversion of the Arabs, therefore, was probably as sin- 
gere as it was general; and their religious spirit being now 
thoroughly aroused, every feeling of their enthusiastic nature 
‘was turned into that one channel: to conquer in the cause of 
God, or to die in asserting his unity and greatness, was the 

ing wish of every Mussulman ; the love of power or spoil, 
the thirst of glory, and even the hopes of Paradise, only con- 
tributed to swell the tide of this absorbing passion. 

The circumstances, both political and religious, of the neigh- 
bouring countries, were such as to encourage the warmest hopes 
of these fanatical adventurers. 

The Roman empire was broken and dismembered by the 
Barbarians ; and Christianity was degraded by corruptions, and 
weakened by the controversies of irreconcilable sects. Persia 
was sinking in the last stage of internal decay; and her cold 
and lifeless superstition required only the touch of opposition 
to bring it to the ground.’ In this last country, at least, the 
religion of the Arabs must have contributed to their success 
almost as much as their arms. The conversion of Persia was 
sscomplete as its conquest; and, in later times, its example 
tpread the religion of the Arabs among powerful nations who 
were beyond the utmost influence of their power.® 

Mahomet’s attack on the Roman empire was in the direction 


* ap. 632, * The text refers totagstt to the 
: Pets raphe power cajuived by the Tartar nations; but China, the Malay 
fot Meodak, who nearly suslaved country, and the Asiatic Islands are Ca 
tintin? ee people of Persia, shows the _ ther proofs of the extension of the reli 
tate of religious feeling in that country ofthe Mussulmans, independent of t. 
thetly before the birth of Mahomet. arms. 
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of Syria; and within six years after his death,’ that province 
and Egypt had been subdued by his successors. Roman Africa? 
and Spain? followed in succession ; and, within a century from 


the death of their founder, the Mahometans had pushed ther; 


conquests into the heart of France.’° 
These extensive operations did not retard their enterprises 


Conquest o¢ towards the East. Persia was invaded in a.p. 632; her; 


Persia. force was broken in the great battle of Cadesia in a» 
636; and, after two more battles,!' her government was entirely 
destroyed, and her king driven into exile beyond the Oxus. 

At the death of the second calif, Omar,!? the whole of Persis 
as far east as Herat, nearly coextensive with the present king- 
dom, was annexed to the Arab empire. 

In the year 650, an insurrection in Persia induced the exiled 
ap.eso, monarch to try his fortune once more. His attempt 
a.n.30. failed: he was himself cut off in the neighbourhood of 

the Oxus; and the northern frontier of the Arabs was advanced 
to that river, including Balkh and all the country north of the 
range of Hindu Cush. 

The boundary on the east was formed by the rugged trac 
ap.¢31, Which extends (north and south) from those mountains 

et?) 4. 0 the sea, and (east and west) from the Persian desert 
theIndus. to the Indus. 

The northern portion of the tract which is included in the 
branches of Hindu Cush, and is now inhabited by the Eimik 
and Hazarehs, was then known by the name of the mountains 
of Ghér. The middle part seems all to have been included m 
the mountains of Soliman. The southern portion was known 
by the name of the mountains of Mecran. 

There is a slip of sandy desert between these last mountains 
and the sea; and the mountains of Soliman enclose many high- 


lying plains, besides one tract of that description (extending 


west from the neighbourhood of Ghazni) which nearly separates 
them from the mountains of Ghér. 


At the time of the Mahometan invasion the mountains of | 


Mecran were inhabited by Beléches and those of Soliman by 
Afghans ; as is the state of things to this day. 


7 a.v. 638. *® From a.p. 647 to 709. 2 av. 644. Hijra 23. [It may be 


® av. 713, useful to mention here that the era of the | 


© The defeat of the Mussulmans by Hijra dates from July 16 (or 16) ap. 633; 
Charles Martel took place in 732, between but as the years are lunar, we must, @ 
Poitiers and Tours. turning A.H. into a.p., deduct pence 

" Jallalla in a.p. 637, Nehawend in cent. from any given date a.H. (Le. 

A.D. 642. ply it by -97), and then add 621°5.—Ep.} 
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Who were in possession of the mountains of Ghér is not so 
pertain; but there is every reason to think they were Afghans. 
The other mountains connected with Hindi Cush, and extending 
from those of Ghér eastward to the Indus, were probably inhab- 
ited by Indians, descendants of the Paropamisade. 

With respect to the plains, if we may judge from the present 
tiate of the population, those between the Soliman and Mecran 
mountains and the Indus were inhabited by Jats or Indians, 
mad those in the upper country, to the west of those mountains, 
by Persians. 

The first recorded invasion of this unsubdued tract was in the 
year of the Hijra 44, when an Arab force from Merv penetrated 
fio Cabul, and made converts of 12,000 persons.'® 

The prince of Cabul, also, must have been made tributary, if 
mot subject, for his revolt is mentioned as the occasion of a fresh 
@mvasion of his territories in 62 of the Hijra.' 

On this occasion the Arabs met with an unexpected check: 
hey were drawn into a defile, defeated, and compelled to sur- 
wender, and to purchase their freedom by an ample ransom. One 
hii contemporary of the prophet is said to have disdained all 
@ompromise, and to have fallen by the swords of the infidels." 

The disgrace was immediately revenged by the Arab governor 
af Sistan; it was more completely effaced in the year 80 of the 
Wfijra, when Abdurrahman, governor of Khorasan, led a large 
@amy in person against Cabul, and, avoiding all the snares laid 
Wir him by the enemy, persevered until he had reduced the 
q@preater part of the country to submission. His proceedings on 
“@his occasion displeased his immediate superior, Hajj4j, goverhor 
«of Basra, so well known in Arabian history for his violence and 
@ruclty ; and the dread of his ulterior proceedings drove Abdur- 
2wahman into rebellion. He took Basra, occupied Cifa, recently 
“@ie capital, and threatened Damascus, which was then the resi- 
@lence of the Calif. In this struggle, which lasted for six years,'® 
Re was supported by the prince of Cabul; and the inability of 
dhis ally to give him a secure refuge when defeated, at length 
‘@rove him to a voluntary death." 


* ap. 664. 


(Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. 


4. 
[ 4 ap. 682. (Ibid. p. 5.) 
r ™ Price, from the Kholdsat al Akhhér, 
p Wal. i. p. 454. 
* From 4.D. 699 to a.v. 705. 
© Kholasat al Akhédr and the Té- 
\ SHB Tébari, quoted by Price (vol. i. pp. 
56-463). There are various ofinions 
Whoet the nation of the prince of Cabul, 


which is rendered doubtful from the situ- 
ation of his city, at a corner where the 
countries of the Paropnmisan Indians, the 
Afghans, the Persians, and the Tartars are 
closely udjoining to each other. It is very 
improbable that he was'an Afghan (as Ca- 
bul is never known to have been 

by a tmbe of that nation); and I should 
suppose he was a Persian, both from the 
present population of his country, and 
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During all this time Ferishta represents the Afghans to hav 
been Mussulmans, and seems to have been led, by ther om 
traditions, to believe that they had been converted in the tim 
of the prophet himself. He represents them as invading thete-: 
ritory of the Hindus as early as the year 63 of the Hijrs, anda“ 
being ever after engaged in hostilities with the raja of Lébee, #.-' 
until, in conjunction with the Gakkars (a people on the hillsest 
of the Indus), they brought him to make them a cession of ten 
tory, and in return secretly engaged to protect him from th 
attacks of the other Mussulmans. It was owing to this comp 
says Ferishta, that the princes of the house of Saémani never ® 
vaded the north of India, but confined their predatory excursims 
to Sind. 

He also mentions that the Afghans gave an asylum to 
remains of the Arabs who were driven out of Sind in the 
century of the Hijra. 

Setting aside the fable of their connexion with the proph§.- 
this account does not appear improbable. The Afghans, ort 
part of them, may have been early converted, although not cw§. 
quered until the time of Sultan Mahmud. 

In the accessible parts of their country, especially on the we 
they may have been early reduced to submission by the Arabs;8 
but there are parts of the mountains where they can hardly 
said to be entirely subdued even to this day. 

We know nothing of their early religion, except the presump 
tion, arising from the neighbourhood of Balkh and their cg 
nexion with Persia, that they were worshippers of fire. Mahom- 
etan historians afford no light, owing to their confounding di. 
denominations of infidels. 
Fire incur. Lhe first appearance of the Mahometans in Indis wu § 
rion into in the year of the Hijra 44, at the time of their fist 
av. 664. expedition to Cabul. 

Mohalib, afterwards an eminent commander in Persis af. 
Arabia, was detached, on that occasion, from the invading amy, 
and penetrated to Multan, from whence he brought back may 
prisoners. It is probable that his object was only to exploret™ 
intermediate country, and that his report was not encouraging: 
from whatever cause, no further attempt was made on the north 
of India during the continuance of the Arab rule. 

The next invasion was of a more permanent nature. It ws F 
Connuert ot carried on from the south of Persia into the county at 
Arabs. the mouth of the Indus, then subject to a Hindt print, 
from the prince of Cabul being often men- Persian heroes, without anything bebe 


tioned by Ferdousi, (who wrote at Ghazni,) —_us to suppose that he belonged to 
us engaged in war and friendship with the _ race. 
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Jahir'® by the Mussulmans, whose capital was ‘at Aldér 
Kkkar, and who was in possession of Multan and all Sind, 
erhaps, the adjoining plain of the Indus as far as the 
ins of Calabagh. His territory was portioned out among 
tions, probably on the feudal tenure still common with 
puts.'9 

descents on Sind by sea are mentioned as early as the 
of Omar” ; but, if they ever took place, they were pro- 
iratical expeditions for the purpose of carrying off the 
of the country, whose beauty seems to have been much 
od in Arabia.”! 

ral detachments were also sent through the south of 
| during the reigns of the early califs, but seem all to have 
rom the desert character of the country ; which was that 
known, under the name of Gedrosia, for the sufferings of 
der’s army. 
ength, in the reign of the calif Walid, the Mussulman 
ment was provoked to a more strenuous exertion. An 
hip having been seized at Dival or Déwal, a seaport con- 
with Sind, Raja Dahir was called on for restitution. He 
d compliance on the ground that Déwal was not subject 
authority: his excuse was not admitted by the Mussul- 
and they sent a body of 1,000 infantry and 300 horse to 
» their demand. This inadequate detachment having 
d like its predecessors, Hajjaj, the governor of Basra, pre- 
4 regular army of 6,000 men at Shiraz, and gave the com- 
of it to his own nephew,?? Mohammed Casim, then not 
han twenty years of age; and by him it was con- |, 7; 
in safety to the walls of Déwal. Casim was pro- 4" 92. 
vith catapultas and other engines required for a siege, and 
meed his operations by an attack on a temple contiguous 
town. It was a celebrated pagoda, surrounded by a high 
are of hewn stone (like those which figure in our early 


nephewof Chach, who established 
man dynasty in Sind about 4.4. 
° H. Elliot's Arahsin Sind.)—En.] 
the Forishta, vol. iv. p. 401, &c. 
ptain M'Murdo, Journal of the 
Hatic Society, No. I. p. 36. Abul- 
kes Dahir’s dominions include 
; but that country was then in 
m of one of its greatest rajas; 
nm, like all considerable Hindu 
bis historians claim the conquest 
idia. Sind is almost the only 
t with which they pretend to no 
m. The nutive accounts quo 


x 2 


by Captain Pottinger (p. 386) extend the 
dominions of Sind to Cabul and Marwar; 
and those given to Captain Burnes (vol. 
il. p. 76) add Candahar and Canouj. 

*¢ [An Arab expedition set out from 
Onan, a.x. 15 or 16, to pillage the coast of 
India, and proceeded as far as Tana in 
Bombay. The Khaliph Omar, hawever 
hada great dislike of naval expeditions 
and discouraged them as much as possible, 
(Sir H. Elliot's Arabs in Sind.)—Ep.] 

31 Pottinger, p. 388. 
_ ® [Sir H. Elliot says, ‘cousin and son- 
in-law.”—Ep. } | 
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wars in the Carnatic), and was occupied, in addition to te 
numerous Bramin inhabitants, by a strong garrison of Rajpéa 

While Casim was considering the difficulties opposed to hm, 
he was informed by some of his prisoners that the safety of 
place was believed to depend on the flag which was displayelas 
the tower of the temple. He directed his engines against thal 
sacred standard, and at last succeeded in bringing it to 
ground ; which occasioned so much dismay in the garrison 
to cause the speedy fall of the place. 

Casim at first contented himself with circumcising al 
Bramins; but, incensed at their rejection of this sort of cm 
version, he ordered all above the age of seventeen to be put 
death, and all under it, with the women, to be reduced 
slavery. The fall of the temple seems to have led to that 
the town, and a rich booty was obtained, of which a fifth (si: 
all similar cases) was reserved for Hajjaj, and the rest eqully. 
divided. A son of Dahir’s, who was in Déwal, either as mast 
or as an ally, retreated, on the reduction of that city, to Brit 
manabad, to which place, according to Ferishta, he was followd 
by the conqueror, and compelled to surrender on terms. (ial 
then advanced on Nérin (now Heiderabad**), and thence upt 
Sehwan, of which he undertook the siege.*4 

Notwithstanding the natural strength of Sehwan, it w 
evacuated at the end of seven days, the garrison flying t 
fortress called Salim, which was likewise speedily reduced. 

Thus far Casim’s progress had met with little serious opp 
sition. He was now confronted by a powerful army undert 
command of the raja’s eldest son; and his carriage cattle faili 
about the same time, he was constrained to take post, and 
wait for reinforcements, and a renewal of his equipments. | 
was joined in time by 2,000* horse from Persia, and was enab 
to renew his operations, and to advance, though not with 
several indecisive combats, to the neighbourhood of Aldr itse 

Here he found himself opposed to the raja in person, ¥ 
advanced to defend his capital at the head of an army of 50,0 
men; and, being impressed with the dangers of his situati 
from ‘the disproportion of his numbers, and the impossibility 
retreat in case of failure, he availed himself of the advantage 
the ground, and awaited the attack of the Hindts in a stro 
position which he had chosen, His prudence was seconded | 


oT 


(This is wrong. Abulfeda describes it Frogal Asiatic Society, No. I. pp. 30, 38 
as 15 parasangs from Manstra; and Sir Tarikhi Hind o Sind. [His origi 
H. Elliot fixes it at Heldi—Ep. ] numbers have been underrated. Soe dn 


* See Captain M-Murdo, Journal of the in Sind, p. 27.—Ep.] 
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od fortune. During the heat of the attack which 
him, a fire-ball struck the raja’s elephant, and the 
1al bore its master off the field, and could not be 
it had plunged into the neighbouring river. The 
2 of the chief produced its usual effect on Asiatic 
although Dahir, already wounded with an arrow, 

horse and renewed the battle with unabated 
vas unable to restore the fortune of the day, and 
rallantly in the midst of the Arabian cavalry.” 
nimity of the raja’s son, who fled to Brahmanabad, 
ated by the masculine spirit of his widow. She 
remains of the routed army, put the city into a 
fence, and maintained it against the attacks of the 
the failure of provisions rendered it impossible to 
ger. In this extremity her resolution did not 
ad the Rajput garrison, inflamed by her example, 
© devote themselves along with her, after the 
heir tribe. The women and children were first 
flames of their own kindling; the men bathed, 
ler ceremonies, took leave of each other and of the 
ates were then thrown open, the Rajputs rushed 
hand, and, throwing themselves on the weapons of 
|, perished to a man. 
1e garrison who did not share in this act of desper- 
_ little by their prudence: the city was carried by 
ill the men in arms were slaughtered in the storm. 
s were reduced to bondage.” 

desperate stand was made at Ashcandra,* after 
1 seems to have fallen without resistance, and the 
pursued their success unopposed, until they had 
-y part of the dominions of Raja Dahir.” 


aust have taken place on 
1e Indus, though there is 
yunt of Casim’s crossing 
rst approached the night 
it a place called Rawer. 
up on the opposite bank, 
ents were made on both 
sage wus effected. The 
hose occasions are Jiwar, 
s above mentioned. It 
een after crossing that 
his army at Jehem and 
wre the battle he was at 
lency of Jehem. These 
win the maps. (Tdartkhi 


rishta, vol. iv. p. 409; 
vol. i. p. 327. 


78 Pottinger, p. 390; M‘Murdo, Journal 
of the Royal Astatic Society, No. I. p. 31. 

7 Déwal was probably somewhere near 
Korachi, the present seaport of Sind. It 
could not be at Tatta, as supposed by Fe- 
rishta, because that city, though the great 
port for the river navigation, is inaccessible 
from the sea; the barat the mouth of the 
river rendering the entrance impracticable, 
except for flat-bottomed bouts (see Captain 
M‘Murdo, Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, p. 29, and Burnes’s Travels, vol. iii. 
p- 242, with the whole of his description of 
the mouths of the Indus, in Chap. IV.). 
The site of Brahmanabad is generally sup- 
posed to be marked by the ruins close to 
the modern town of Tatta. (Sir H. Elliot 
considers it and Mansira to be nearly 
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Their treatment of the conquered country showed thet 
mixture of ferocity and moderation which characterized the! 
conquests of the Arabs. 

On the first invasion, each city was called on, as th 
approached, to embrace the Mahometan religion, or to ps 
ute.° In case of refusal, the city was attacked, and if it< 
capitulate, all the fighting men were put to death, an 
families were sold for slaves. Four cities held out tot 
tremity; and in two of them, the number of soldiers w 
refused quarter is estimated at 6,000 each. The me 
artisans, and other inhabitants of such places, were 
from all molestation, except such as we must conclu 
suffered when a town was stormed. 

When tribute was once agreed to, whether voluntar 
compulsion, the inhabitants were entitled to all thei 
privileges, including the free exercise of their religion. 
@ sovereign consented to pay tribute, he retained his | 
and only became subject to the usual relations of a - 
prince. 

One question relating to toleration seemed so nice, th 
thought it necessary to refer it to Arabia. In the to 
were stormed, the temples had been razed to the ground, 
worship had been forbidden, and the lands and stipen 
Bramins had been appropriated to the use of the state 
verse these acts, when once performed, seemed a mo 
concession to idolatry than merely abstaining from inte 


and Casim avowed himself uncertain what to do. 


identical with the modern Haidarabad. 
(Arabs in Sind, p. 239.}—Ep.] (Burnes, 
vol. iii. p. 31, and the opinions of the na- 
tives stated by Captain M‘Murdo ina note, 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
No. I. p. 28.) Captain M‘Murdo is singular 
in supposing it to have been situated on the 
other side of the present course of the 
Indus, much to the north-east of Tatta; 
though this position would make it a more 
natural retreat for the son of Dahir after 
his flight from Alér. There were, perhaps, 
two different places,—Brahmanabad and 
Brahmana. Sehwan still retains its name, 
and the ruins of Alor (universally recog- 
nised us the ancient capital of Sind) were 
visited by Captain Burnes, close to Bakkar 
on the Indus. (Travels, vol. iii. p. 76.) 
There are some doubts about particular 
marches of Mohammed Casim, especially 
about the site of Salim, and the point 
where he crossed the Indus; but there is 
no obscurity about his general progress. 
Briggs's Ferishta calls the scene of the 


Th 


great battle and siege Ajdar: 
probably an error of the copy 
which is a very common nam 
% (This is the celebrated 
cording to the original ordinar 
those persons who were of : 
non-Mohammedan, called Zim 
under protection, were assess¢ 
leration or poll tax, at the foll 
A person in easy circumstance 
48 dirrhems a year, one of moc 
24 dirrhems, and one in an inf 
or who derived his subsistence 
nual labour, 12 dirrhems. V 
dren, and persons unable t 
nothing. But a century had 
when Omar II., considering th 
moderate, calculated what a 
gain during the year and whi 
subsist on, and claimed al 
amounting to four or five di 
two pounds a year.” (Sir H. & 
tn Sind, p. 82.)—Ep.} 
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3 the people of the towns in question had paid tribute, 
entitled to all the privileges of subjects; that they 
allowed to rebuild their temples and perform their 
the land and money of the Bramins should be re- 
i that three per cent. on the revenue, which had been 
them by the Hindu government, should be continued 
sulman. 
mself, notwithstanding his extreme youth, seems to 
prudent and conciliatmg. He induced several of the 
ces to join with him during the war, and at the con- 
appointed the Hindai who had been Dahir’s prime 
the same office under him, on the express ground 
uld be best qualified to protect old rights, and to 
itablished institutions.*! 
ometan writers assert that Casim had begun to plan 
Canouj on the Ganges, and an almost contemporary 
states that he had reached a place which seems to 
»ur; but as he had only 6,000 men at first, which the 
its afterwards received would not do more than keep 
original number, it is inconceivable that he should 
xted such an expedition, even if he could have left 
it an army of occupation. 
1idst of his projects a sudden reverse was awaiting 
Mahometan historians concur in relating that among . 
us female captives in Sind were two daughters of 
, who, from their rank and their personal charms, 
ht worthy of being presented to the Commander of 
1.33 They were accordingly sent to the court and 
into the harem. When the eldest was brought into 
e of the calif, whose curiosity had been stimulated by 
1er attractions, she burst into a flood of tears, and 
hat she was now unworthy of his notice, having been 
| by Casim before she was sent out of her own country. 


nd o Sind, Persian MS. I 
is work, which is in the 
idia House, until the nar- 
s military transactions had 

It seems to be the source 
t ofthe other accounts are 
resent form it was written 
Ali Bin Hamid, in Hijra 

but it professes to be a 
| Arabic work found in the 
1e Cazi of Bakkar; and 
> have been written imme- 
event, as it constantly re- 
> the authority of hving 
ugh loaded with tedious 


speeches, and letters ascribed to the prin- 
cipal actors, it contains a minute and con- 
sistent account of the transactions during 
Mohammed Casim’s invasion, and some 
of the preceding Hindu reigns. It is full 
of names of places, and would throw much 
light on the geography of that period, if 
examined by any person capuble of ascer- 
taining the ancient Sanscrit names, 80 as 
to remove the corruptions of the original 
Arab writer and the translator, besides the 
innumerable errors of the copyist. 

2 Térikhi Hind o Sind. 

* Walid, the sixth calif of the house of 
Ommeia, 
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The calif was moved by her beauty, and enraged at the inmlé 
offered to him by his servant; and, giving way to the fired m- 
pulse of his resentment, he sent orders that Casim shoud te 
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sewed up in a raw hide, and sent in that condition to Damas. * 


When his orders were executed, he produced the body to t 
princess, who was overjoyed at the sight, and exultingly decal 
to the astonished calif that Césim was innocent, but that de 
had now revenged the death of her father and the ruin of bet 


family.*4 


The advance of the Mahometan arms ceased with the lib d 
Their expal- C48im. His conquests were made over to his succes 
Temim, in the hands of whose family they remain 
till the downfall of the house of Ommeia, that is, it 
about thirty-six years; when by some insurrection d 
which we do not know the particulars, the Mussulmss 
were expelled by the Rajput tribe of Simera, and all their Indus 


sion. 


A.D. 714, 
A.H. 96. 


A.D. 750, 
A.H. 132. 
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conquests restored to the Hindis, who retained possession it B- 


nearly 500 years.*® 


It seems extraordinary that the Arabs, who had reached & 
Multan during their first ardour for conquest and co 
version, should not have overrun India as easily as they 
did Persia, and should now allow themselves to be 
beaten out of a province where they had once a firm footing; § 
but the condition of the two countries was not the same; and, § 
although the proverbial riches of India, and the inoffenave 


Causes of 
the slow pro- 


gress of the 
Mahometans 
in India. 


™ Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 410; 
A’yini Akberi, vol. ii. p.119; Pottinger’s 
Travels, p. 389. 

% Briggs's Fertshta, vol. iv. p. 411; 
A’yini Akberi, vol. ii. p. 120. Part of the 
expelled Arabs found a scttlement among 
the Afghans. (Ferishta, vol. i. p. 7.) 

[ The account in the text is incomplete. 
The khaliphs continued to send governors 
to Sind and to receive nominal] submission 
until a.a. 257, when the khalif Mu’tamad, 
in order to divert the Suffarides from their 
hostile designs against Irak, conferred 
upon Ya'kub ibn Laith the government of 
Sind as well as of Balkh and Tukharistan, 
in addition to that of Sejestan and Kirman 
with which he had been already invested. 
Sind soon afterwards became divided into 
two principal states, Multan and Man- 
stra, both of which attained a high degree 
of power and prosperity: the territory of 
Manstra extended from the sea to Alor, 
where that of Multan commenced. Ibn 
Haukal (in his account of Sind, written 
a.H. 366) states that even in the neigh- 
bouringHindt states the Mussulmans were 
allowed peculiar privileges, as the having 


A\ 







mosques, and living under their own bvt, 
&c. The Karmathian heretics e 
have spread in Sind towards the d 
the fourth century, and to have 

the local government in both states. Mak 
mud expelled them from Multan sa, 

thaps, from Manstra also. (Sr Z 

liot’s Arabs in Sind.) 

Sir H. Elliot, in a pendix iii, ebows 
that the Arabs were ob to leave nrc 
of the internal administration, 
the finances, in the hands of the patives 
The original conquerors received 
tracts of land, free from all taxes, but 
on condition of military service; bet the 
bulk of the territory seems to have bee 
held by the natives, subject to a hesty 
land tax, and there were many half-inde- 
pendent native chiefs. The land tax spl 
the jizya were the principal sources & 
revenue. The annual revenue of Sindasl 
Multan is ssid to have been 11,600,000 
dirrhems (or about £270,000,) and 18 
pounds of aloe wood. The courts of lav 
were purely Mohammedan, and the Kwis 
the only law allowed.—Ep.] 
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\cter of its inhabitants, seemed to invite an invader, yet 
} were discouraging circumstances, which may not have 
without effect even on the blind zeal of the Arabs. 

t Persia, the religion and government, though both assailed, 
tded no support to each other. The priests of the worship- 
‘of fire are among the most despised classes of the people. ~ 
“ir religion itself has nothing inspiring or encouraging. The 
rers of good and evil are so equally matched, that the con- 
at attention of every man is necessary to defend himself by 
tile ceremonies against the malignant spirits from whom 
deity is too weak to protect him.*’ 

o the believers of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were by 
lesthood, the annunciation of “ one God, the most powerful 
the most merciful,’”’ must have appeared like a triumph of 
good principle; and when the overthrow of a single 
arch had destroyed the civil government in all its branches, 
» remained no obstacle to the completion of the conquest 
sonversion of the nation. 

tt mm India there was a powerful priesthood, closely con- 
d with the government, and deeply revered by their 
trymen; and a religion interwoven with the laws and 
1ers of the people, which exercised an irresistible influence 
their very thoughts. To this was joined a horror of change 
2 sort of passive courage, which is perhaps the best suited 
low time for an impetuous attack to spend its force. Even 
livisions of the Hindus were in their favour: the downfall 
.@ raja only removed a rival from the prince who was next 
aud; and the invader diminished his numbers, and got 
ver from his resources, without being able to strike a blow 
h might bring his undertaking to a conclusion. 

gwever these considerations may have weighed with the 
' invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the 
irer, for it is principally to them that we must ascribe the 
progress of the Mahometan religion in India, and the com- 
tively mild and tolerant form which it assumed in that 


try. 

; the time of the transactions which we are now relating, 
3 were other causes which tended to delay the progress of 
Wahometans. The spirit of their government was gradually 
ed. Their chiefs, from fanatical missionaries, became 
ic sovereigns, more intent on the aggrandizement of their 


‘or & Very curious comparison ofthe Books and Religion of the Parsis, in the 
t and modern tenets of the magi, Transactions of the Bombay Literary So- 
lr. Erskine’s Essay on the Sacred = ctety, vol. ii. p. 296. &7 Thid. p. 335. 
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families than the propagation of their faith; and by the sam 
degrees they altered from rude soldiers to magnificent and 
luxurious princes, who had other occupations besides war, and ¢: 
other pleasures as attractive as those of victory. Omar set out ¥- 
to his army at Jerusalem with his arms and provisions on the # 
same camel with himself; and Othman extinguished his lamp, 
when he had finished the labours of the day, that the public 
oil might not be expended on his enjoyments. Al Mahdi, withn# 
a century from the last-named calif, loaded 500 camels with ice 
and snow; and the profusion of one day of the Abbassides# 
would have defrayed all the expenses of the four first califs.3- 
The translation of the Greek philosophers by Al Mamin was¥: 
an equally wide departure from the spirit which led to the story §: 
of the destruction of the library at Alexandria by Omar. 

For these reasons the eastern conquests of the Arabs ceased 
with the transactions which we have just related ; and the next#- 
attacks on India were made by other nations, to whose history #. 
we have now to turn. . 

‘When the Arabs had conquered Persia, as before related, § 
Tarterna- their possessions were divided by the Oxus from s§ 
651,a.n. 31. territory to which, from that circumstance, they gave 
the name of Mawarau’l Nahr, literally Beyond the River ; or, ™ 
we translate it, Transoziana. This tract was bounded on te# 
north by the Jaxartes, on the west by the Caspian Sea, and 0a 
the east by Mount Imaus. Though large portions of it ar 
desert, others are capable of high cultivation ; and, while it wa 
in the hands of the Arabs, it seems not to have been surpased 
in prosperity by the richest portions of the globe. It was 
occupied partly by fixed inhabitants and partly by pastoral 
tribes. Most of the fixed inhabitants were Persians, and a 
the moving shepherds were Tartars. Such is likewise thé 
state of things at present, and probably has been from remote 
antiquity.*¢ 

The great influence which the Tartars® of Transoxiana hare 
exercised over the history of the neighbouring nations and of 
India, makes us anxious to know something of their origin snd 
former state; but we soon meet with many difficulties m 

38 See Erskine’s Baber, Introduction, 4 ral term for a certain great tract and grest 
xliii., and Heeren, Researches in Asia, vol. ussemblage of nations. The word in this 
i. p. 260. The language at the time of the sense is as little known to the people @ 
Arab conquest was Persian, of which are- whom it applies as Asia, Africa, and Ame 
markable proof, dated in the year 94 of _rica arcto the original inhabitants of tho 
the Hijra (a.p. 716), is given by Captain quarters of the globe; but it is «qa 
Burnes. (Travels, vol. ii. pp. 269. 356.) convenient for the purpose of 


* IT use the words Tartar and Tartary tion. 
solely in their European sense, as a gene- 


ind Sanscrit, have the same degree of family hkeness 
: two.° In making the attempt, we derive little aid 
‘geographical position. At present the Manchis are 
st, the Moguls in the centre, and the Turks in the 
the positions of the two last-named races have been 
eversed within the period of accurate history, and it 
ble to say what they may have been in still earlier 
e Arabs and other wandering tribes in the south of 
2 long journeys, for fresh pastures or for change of 
ut each has some tract which it considers as its own, 
occupy the same in which they were found when first 
‘other nations. Not so the Tartars, who have always 
ed into great monarchies; and, besides migration for 
ce within their own limits, have been led by ambition 
| movements, and have been constantly expelling or 
each other; so that they not only were continually 
their abodes, but forming new combinations and 
ider new names according to that of the horde which 
red a predominancy. A tribe is at one moment men- 
the banks of the Wolga, and the next at the great 
ina ; and a horde which at first scarcely filled a valley 
mtains of Altai, in a few years after cannot be contained 


lary. 

.erefore, as impossible to keep the eye on a particular 
1 to trace it through all this shifting and mixing, as 
one emmet through the turmoil of an ant-hill. 
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portions of the other Tartars which may have then occupied the 
western territory."! 

It may assist in distinguishing these races, to mention that’ 
the Uzbeks who now possess Transoxiana, the Tircmans bh 
on the Oxus and in Asia Minor, the wandering tribes of the’ 
north of Persia, and the Ottomans or Turks of Constantinoply 
are all Turks; as was the greater part of the army of Tama 
lane. The ruling tribe, and the greater part of the amy 
Chengiz Khan, was Mogul. The Tartar dynasty that 
reigns in China and the adjoining part of Tartary is Manchi. 

On the whole, I should suppose that a portion of the Tait 
rorksin had settled in Transoxiana long before the Chrstat 
Transoxian®. era; that though often passed over by armies ail 
emigrations of Moguls, they have never since been expellelf 
and that they formed the bulk of the Nomadic and part of 
permanent population at the time of the Arab invasion." 

The ruling tribe at that time was, however, of much |si‘ 
arrival; they were probably Tirks themselves, and certaif 
had just before been incorporated with an assemblage, in whi 
that race took the lead, and which, although it had bes 
tributary to Persia only a century before,*? had since possesel 
an ephemeral empire, extending from the Caspian Sea snd & 
Oxus, to the Lake Baikal, and the mouths of the Yanised? 
Siberia,‘ and were now again broken into small divisions a 
tributary to China.“ 

It was fifty-five years after the final conquest of Persia, a1 
five years before the occupation of Sind, that the Arabs cross 
the Oxus, under Catiba, governor of Khorasan. | 
Tranoxiana, firat occupied Hisar, opposite Balkh. In the cow 


A.D. 706-7 1 2 


an. 87-93. Of the next six years he had taken Samarcand a 


Arab con- 


*t The Tarks of Constantinople and 
Persia have so completely lost the Tartar 
features, that some physiologists have pro- 
nounced them to belong to the Caucasian 
or European, and not to the Tartar, race. 
The Turksof Bokhara und all Transoxiana, 
though so long settled among Persians, 
and though greatly softened in appear- 
ance, retain their original features suffi- 
ciently to be recognisable at u glance as 
Tartare. De Guignes, from the state of 
information in his time, was seldom able 
to distinguish the Tartar nations; but on 
one point he is decided and consistent, viz. 
that the Heoung-nou is another name for 
the Turks. Among the Heoung-nou he 
places, without hesitation, Attila, and the 
greater part of his army. Yet these 
Turks, on their appearance in Europe, 
struck as much terror from their hideous 


physiognomy and savage manners as f 
their victories. Attila himself was 
markable for these national peculiarit 
(Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 35, quarto.) And 
division of the same branch of the Hea 
nou had previously settled among 
Persians in Transoxiana, and acquired 
name of White Huns, from their ch 
from the national complexion. (De | 
gnes, vol. ii. pp. 282, $25.) 

*? The Arab and Persian Mussuls 
always call their neighbours 7érks, 
(though well aware of the existence of 
Moguls) are apt to apply the term 7 
vaguely and generally as we do Te 
See the whole of this subject any 
cussed in the introduction to 
Baber, pp. xviii.-xxv. 

** De Guignes, vol. i. part. ii. p. © 

“ Ibid. pp. 477, 478. © Ibid. p 4 
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red. 

1ad already shown symptoms of internal decay which 
its dismemberment at no distant period. 

. the first half century of the Hijra, the murder of 
nd the incapacity of Ali led to a successful revolt, and 
n of a calif beyond the limits of Arabia. The , |, oss 
mmeia, who were thus raised to the califate, 4¥- 3 
rbed during their rule of ninety years by the supposed 
the posterity of the prophet through his daughter 
hose claim afforded a pretext in every case of revolt 
n; until, in a.p. 753, the rebellion of the great pro- 
horfsan gave the last blow to their power, and placed 
dants of Abbas, the prophet’s uncle, on the throne. 
eld out for the old dynasty, and the integrity of the 
8 never restored. 


CHAPTER II. 


3 FORMED AFTER THE BREAKING UP OF THE EMPIRE 
OF THE CALIFS. 


of Haran al Rashid, fifth calif of the house of Abbas, 


rated by a journey undertaken in consequence of an 
evolt. of Trananviana.! whieh was anelled hv 
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rasan, and soon became virtually independent. * Khorasan ani 
av. 820, ‘Transoxiana were never again united to the califate; anl # 
paca: the Commanders of the Faithful being not long after ; 
au. 27. Wards reduced to pageants in the hands of the Turkish J 
guards, the dissolution of the Arab empire may from that tim J 
be regarded as complete.* 

The family of Tahir ruled quietly and obscurely for nr ; 
ratte, of fifty years, when they were deposed by the | 
a.p.820-870. firides, a more conspicuous dynasty, though of 
shorter duration.‘ Yactb, the son of Leith, the founder, was ef 

ap. 8 brazier of Sistan, who first raised a revolt in his natiwit 
a aizoig, province, and afterwards overran all Persia to the 
and died while on his advance against the calif in Baghdad. 
brother, Omar, was defeated and made prisoner by the Sa 
which put an end to the greatness of the family, though 
a.p.9ng, YOUNger member maintained himeelf in Sistan for a 
4H. 29. years after the loss of their other possessions.* 

Their whole reign did not last above forty years; but ther¥- 
memory must have survived in Sistan, for at the end of half s¥- 

a.p. 96*, century we find that country again asserting its indeper¥: 

ap. 1me, dence under one of their descendanta,* who was finally 

Au 39. subdued by Sultan Mahmid of Ghazni, more than 1097 
years after the downfall of the original dynasty.’ | 
The houe Lhe house of Sdmani subsisted for more than 12 
of Samant. years ;° and though not themselves invaders of Indi, ff 
A-p-892-999. they had more connexion than their predecessors with 
the history of that country. 

They derive their name either from one of their ancestors, & 
from a town in Bokhara, or in Balkh, from which they drew thett 
origin.? The first of the family mentioned in history was alreadys 
person of consideration, when he attracted the notice of the Calif 
Mamiun, then residing in Khorasan. By the directions of that 
prince, three of the Simani’s sons were appointed to gover 
ap 817-9, ments beyond the Oxus, and one to that of Herat. They 
A.H.202-205. were continued under the Taherites, and retained Tram 
oxiana after the fall of that dynasty, till the death of Yactb 
Leith ; when they passed the Oxus at the head of a large army 
of cavalry, probably composed of their Turki subjects, made 
Omar Leith prisoner, as has been related, and took possessios 

ap.o, of all the territory he had conquered. They governed 
aw 387. it in the name, though perfectly independent, of the 
2 Price, vol. ii. p. 225. * Thid. p. 155. ® From a.p. 892, a.H. 279, toa.n. 1004 


* Thid. p. 229. ® Ibid. p. 234. = a.n. 396. 
* Ibid. p. 243. ’ Ibid. p. 282. ® Ouseley's Ebn Haukal, p. 304. 
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¢alif, until they were deprived of a large portion of it by the 
family of Biya, called also the Deilemites, from the district in 
Miazenderan in which their founder was a fisherman on the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

Cut off by a high range of mountains from the rest of Persia, 
and protected by the difficulty of access, the extensive The Bayades 
forests, and the unwholesome climate, Mazenderin had_Dettemites. 
never been perfectly converted, and probably never entirely 
subdued: it was the seat of constant insurrections, was often 
im the hands of worshippers of fire, and presented a disturbed 
gcene, in which the Deilemites rose to consequence, and at 
length acquired sufficient force to wrest the western provinces 
of Persia from the Samanis, to seize on Baghdad and _ ,,, 
the person of the calif, and to rule over an extensive 1)" 
territory in his name for a period exceeding 100 years. 221-4148, 

After their losses by the Deilemite conquests, the Samanis re- 
mained masters of Khorasan and Transoxiana, and gave rise to 
the dynasty of Ghazni, who were the founders of the Mussul- 
man empire of India. 

It was in the reign of Abdulmelek, the fifth prince of the 
house of Simani, that Alptegin, the founder of this ice 
new dynasty, rose into importance. He was a Turki founder of 
dlave, and his original duty is said to have been to “baznt. 
amuse his master by tumbling and tricks of legerdemain.’® 

It was the fashion of the time to confer offices of trust on 
dlaves; and Alptegin, being a man of good sense and courage, 
az well as integrity, rose in time to be governor of , 5, 94). 
Khorasan. On the death of his patron,'' he was con- +. 3%. 
sulted about the best person of the family for a successor; and 
happening, unluckily, to give his suffrage against Mansir, on 
whom the choice of the other chiefs had fallen, he incurred the 
ill-will of his sovereign, was deprived of his government, and 
if he had not displayed great military skill in extricating him- 
self from among his enemies, he would have lost his liberty, if 
not his life. He had, however, a body of trusty adherents, 
under whose protection he made good his retreat until he found 
himself in safety at Ghazni, in the heart of the mountains of 
Solimin. The plain country, including Balkh, Herat, and 
Sistin, received the new governor, and remained in Hisreteltion 
Obedience to the Samanis; but the strong tract between 

bed D'Herbelot, article ae gy eghin.” 305 ; but itis evidently a slip, either of the 

a Price, vol. ii. p. 243; De Guignes, author or the printer, for in the date of 
bert ii. p. 155; Ferishta (vol. i. p. 12) Alptegin’s death he comes within a mode- 


es his revolt a.D. 962, aH. 351; rate distance of the other authorities. 
I’Herbclot makes this date a.p. 917, a.H. 
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that and the Indus bade defiance to all their attacks; 
though not all subject to Alptegin, all contributed tos 
his independence. One historian states that he wa 
companied on his retreat by a body of 8000 disciplined : 
or Mamliks, who would, of course, be Tarks of his own or 
condition: '? he would doubtless also be accompania 
followed, from time to time, by soldiers who had served 
him when governor; but it is probable that the main b 
his army was drawn from the country where he w 
established.'® 

The inhabitants of the cultivated country were not’ 
like; and the Afghans of the hills, even when their tr 
not acknowledge his authority, would be allured by his 
to enter his ranks. He seems to have made no attemp' 
tend his territory; and he died within fourtee 
after he became independent.'* 

Alptegin had a slave named Sabuktegin, whom he h 
Sabuktegin. chased from a merchant who brought him fx 
kestan, and whom, by degrees, he had raised to so muc 
and trust, that at his death he was the effective hea 
government, and in the end became his successor. 

Most authorities assert that Alptegin gave Sabukt 
daughter in marriage, and himself appointed him his 
and others confirm the immediate succession, though 
previous marriage.!? 

But Ferishta’s account'® is, that Alptegin, dying in . 
A.H. 365, left a son named Isakh, whom Sabuktegin acco 
to Bokhara. Isakh was then appointed by Mansir Sé 
be governor of Ghazni, and Sabuktegin his deputy. Is 
in A.D. 977, a.H. 367, when Sabuktegin was acknowl 
his successor,'? and married Alptegin’s daughter.” 


A.D. 976, 
A.H. 365.3* 


12 Price, from the Kholdsat al Akh- 
bar, vol. ii. p. 243. 

13 D'Herbelot, article “ Alpteghin.” 

1 Price, vol. ii. p. 244; Ferishta, vol. i. 
p. 13; De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 156. 

18 D’Herbelot makes it a.p. 964, a.H. 


53. 

‘6 De Guignes (who quotes Abulfeda), 
vol. u. p. 156; D’Herbelot (who quotes 
Khondemir). 

17 Price, vol. ii. p. 277. 

8 Briggs's Ferishta, vol. i. p. 13. 

1 (Other accounts make a Turki chief, 
see aa succeed Ishak for two years. 
—Eb. 

* A story is told of Sabuktegin, while 
yet a private horseman, which proves the 


humanity of the historian, if 
hero. One day, in hunting, I 
in riding down a fawn; but v 
carrying off his prize in triun 
served the dam following his 
showing such evident marks 
that he was touched with com 
at last released his captive, pl 
self with the gratitude of t 
which often turned back to ga 
she went off to the forest wit 
That night the Prophet appe 
in a dream, told him that Go 
him a kingdom as a reward : 
manity, and enjoined him not | 
feelings of mercy when he ¢ 
exercise of power. 
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1ad scarcely time to take possession of his new kingdom 
he was called on to exert himself in its defence.”! 
establishment of a Mahometan government so near to 
contier as that of Ghazni, must naturally have disquieted 
adis on the Indus, and appears to have led to their being 
ad by frequent incursions. At length JeipAl, raja tnvasion of 
ér,% whose dominions were contiguous to those of bane” 
ami, determined to become assailant in his turn. He led 
2 army into Laghman, at the mouth of the valley which 
s from Péshawer to Cabul, and was there met by Sabuk- 
While the armies were watching a favourable opportunity 
raging, they were assailed by a furious tempest of wind, 
nd thunder, which was ascribed to supernatural causes, 
‘disheartened the Indians, naturally more sensible to cold 
4 than their antagonists, that Jeipal was induced to make 
als of an accommodation. Sabuktegin was not at first 
ed to hearken to him; but, being made aware of the con- 
ice of driving Hindus to despair, he at length consented 
at; and Jeipal surrendered fifty elephants, and Repetea. 
ed to pay a large sum of money. 
en he found himself again in safety, he refused to fulfil 
irt of his agreement, and even threw the messengers sent 
1and the execution of it into prison. 
uktegin was not likely to submit to such an insult and 
. of faith : he again assembled his troops, and re- ,,, 4 con. 
2nced his march towards the Indus, while Jeipa] tederscy. 
in the assistance of the réjas of Delhi, Ajmir, Caélinjar, 
nouj, and advanced to Laghm4n with an army of 100,000 
and a prodigious number of foot soldiers. Sabuktegin 
ed a height to view the enemy, and beheld the whole plain 
d with their innumerable host; but he was nowise dismayed 
prospect ; and, relying on the courage and discipline of his 
(London, 1858,) but it adds little to Fe- 


m this time forward my principal 
rishta.—- Ep. ] 


ace will be on Ferishta, a Persian 


, who long resided in India, and 
the end of the sixteenth century, 
r of all the Mahometan dynasties 
oantry down to his own time. I 
yeelf fortunate in having the guid- 
wn author 80 much superior to most 
aes in Asia. Where the nature of 
ative admitted of it, I have often 
e very expressions of Ferishta, 
» Colonel Briggs’s translation, it 
e difficult to improve. [For Sa- 
"s reign, and the first 20 years of 
fahmid, we have also the contem- 
rork of Al Utbi, the Kitabi Ya- 
melated by the Rev. J. Reynolds, 


23 [We learn from Albirani that a dy- 
nasty of Hindd kings reigned in Kabul 
during the tenth century; a Brahman 
named Samand (Samanta) was one of the 
first. Some of his successors seem to 
have been Rajpats, and to have possessed 
Lahor as well as Kabul. Jaipal and his 
son Anangapal were in all probability 
Rajput kings of Delhi, who had annexed 
Lahor to their dominions, after Kabul was 
seized by the Muhammadans. The name 
Samanta appears on Anangapil's coins. 
Seto Thomus, Journ. R. A. 8., vol. ix. 
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own troops, he commenced the attack with an assurance of 
He first pressed one point of the Indian army witha « 
succession of charges by fresh bodies of cavalry; andy 
found them begin to waver, he ordered a general assaul 
the whole line: the Indians at once gave way, and we 
sued, with a dreadful slaughter, to the Indus. Sabukteg 

Defeated. a rich plunder in their camp, and levied heavy c 
tions on the surrounding districts. He also took poss 
the country up to the Indus, and left an officer with 10,0( 
as his governor of Péshawer. 

The Afghans and Khiljis*® of Laghman immediately : 
their allegiance, and furnished useful recruits to his an 

After these expeditions, he employed himself in sett 
own dominions (which now extended on the west to bey: 
dahar) ; when an opportunity presented itself of promc 
own aggrandizement by a timely interposition in favo 
nominal sovereign. 

Nuh or Noah (the seventh of the Samani kings) had bee 
Rabuktesin from Bokhara, and forced to fly across the Oxt 
Baménin invasion of Bégra Khan, king of the Hoeiké 
eastern who at that time possessed almost all Tartar; 

eae the Imaus, as far east as China.*® The fortun 

A.H. 383. negs, retreat, and death of Bégra Khan restore: 
his throne. An attempt he soon after made to punish 
affection shown by his governor of Khorasan, during 
fortunes, drove that chief into an alliance with Faik, 
noble of Bokhara, whose turbulence makes a conspicuo 
for a long period in the latter days of the Samanis; 
confederates, more anxious about their own interests : 
safety: of the state, called in the aid of the Deilemite pr 
ruled in the adjoining provinces of Persia, and was well 
to extend his dominions by promoting dissensions an 
neighbours. To resist this powerful combination, Nut 
course to Sabuktegin, and that leader marched towards 
at the head of his army, more on the footing of an all 
subject. He had stinulated, on the pretext of his int 
that he should not dismount at the meeting; but he n 

% The Khiljis, or Khaljis, area Tartar (For their origifial stock and1 
tribe, part of which, in the tenth century, Tartary, see De Guignes, vo 
was still nearthe source of the Jaxartes, note; D'Herbelot, article “ 
but of which a portion hadeventhen been Ebn Haukal, p. 209; and for 
longsettled between Sistan and India (ie. in the Afghan country, Ibid. p. 
in the Afghan Friel In the tenth last author wrote between a1 
century they still spoke Turki. They a.p. 968.) 
seem very early to have been closely * Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. } 


connected with the Afghans, with whom ** De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 1 
their name is almost invariably associated. —_vol. ii. p. 247. 
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wane insight of his sovereign, than he threw himself from his 
porse, and would have kissed the royal stirrup if he had not been 
evented by Nuh, who hastened to receive him in his arms. 

» Their united force might not have been sufficient to oppose 
meir enemies, if it had not been for the treachery of the Deilemite 
aneral, who, in the critical! moment of the action, threw his 
Seid over his back as a sign of peace, and went over with his 
Ops to Sabuktegin. The rebels now evacuated their usurpa- 
vaa,and Nah rewarded the services of Sabuktegin, by con- 
*ming him in his own government, and conferring that of 
2Orisin on his son Mahmid. But the rebels, though discon- 
. edat the moment, were able once more to collect their forces, 
acl next year they returned so unexpectedly, that they sur- 
7 8Sed and defeated Mahmud at Nishapur. It was with some 
wGrtion that Sabuktegin was enabled again to en- 5, og, 
“titer them. The contest ended in their being totally 4-#- 587. 
“tealed in the neighbourhood of Tis (now Meshhed).* Their 
Se was completely broken; and Faik, abandoning the scene of 
former importance, fled to I’lak Khan, the successor of Bégra, 
‘whose powerful interposition he was soon after reconciled to 
ah, and appointed to the government of Samarcand. 

lately after this arrangement Nuh died ; and I’lak Khan, 
Sfiting by the occasion of a new succession, advanced on Bok- 
~—t&, supported by his ally from Samarcand, and ultimately 
mpelled the new Prince, Mansir II., to place all the power of 
government in the hands of Faik. 

During these transactions Sabuktegin died on his pan of sa- 
~ ety back to Ghazni.” bukwgic: 





















HOUSE OF GHAZNTI. 


CHAPTER III. 


SULTA’N MAHMU’D. 


‘Manxv’p had from his boyhood accompanied his father on his 
fampaigns, and had given early indications of a war- Disputed 
like and decided character. He was nowin histhirtieth "““"*?" 


A.D. 997, 


Year, and, from his tried courage and capacity, seemed = 4." 387. 
every way fitted to succeed to the throne; but his birth was 


* De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 158; Price, 997, a.m. 387. (Ferishta. De Guignes. 
WL i. p. 248; Ferishta, vol. i. p. 22. Price. D'Herbelot.) 
" * He died within a month of Nuh, a.p. 
Y2 
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probably illegitimate,' and, from his absence at his government 
of Nishapuar, his younger brother Ismail was enabled (accorii 

to some accounts) to obtain the dying nomination of Sabulf 
tegin, and certainly to seize on the reins of government « 
cause himself to be proclaimed without delay. Not the less 
his advantages was the command of his father’s treasures; 
employed them to conciliate the leading men with presents, 
augment the pay of the army, and to court popularity with 
classes by a lavish expenditure on shows and entertainments. 

By these means, though still more by the force of act 
possession, and perhaps an opinion of his superior right, 
obtained the support of all that part of the kingdom which 
not under the immediate government of Mahmiad. 

The conduct of the latter prince, on this contempt of i 
claims, may either have arisen from the consciousness of a we 
title, or from natural or assumed moderation. He profes 
the strongest attachment to his brother, and a wish to hs 
given way to him if he had been of an age to undertake 
arduous a duty; and he offered that, if Ismail would cone 
the supremacy to his superior experience, he would repay t& 
sacrifice by a grant of the provinces of Balkh and Khorasan. 5 
offers were immediately rejected; and, seeing no further bop 
of a reconciliation, he resolved to bring things to an issue bya 
attack on the capital. Ismail, who was still at Balkh, pew 
trated his design, and interposing between him and Ghasi 
obliged him to come to a general engagement. It was beter 
contested than might have been expected from the unequal ski 
of the generals, but was favourable to Mahmid: Ghazni fa 
Ismail was made prisoner, and passed the rest of his life ®: 
confinement, though allowed every indulgence consistent wit 
such a situation. 

These internal contests, which lasted for seven months, coe 
tributed to the success of Ilak Khan, who had now establishel 
his own influence over Mansur II., by compelling him to recent 
Faik as his minister, or, in other words, his master. 

Dissembling his consciousness of the ascendency of his ol 
enemies, Mahmid made a respectful application to Mansir fr 
the continuance of his government of Khorasin. His request 
was abruptly rejected, and a creature of the new administratwa 
appointed his successor. 

But Mahmud was not so easily dispossessed ; he repelled th 
new governor, and although he avoided an immediate conflict 


* See Colonel Briggs’s note on Ferishta, vol. i. p. 29. 
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ir, who was brought in person against him, he with- 
yearance of concession, and remained in full prepara- 
fence; when some disputes and jealousies at court 
dethronement and blinding of Manstr, and the 
f Abdulmalik as the instrument of Faik. ,5. 90, 

ahmtd ordered the name of the Séménis to 471°: 

of the public prayers; took possession of  icclares 

n his own name; and, having soon after Pendence. 
investiture from the calif (the dispenser of powers 
1imself no longer enjoyed), he declared himself an 
t sovereign, and first assumed the title of Sultan, 
1eral among Mahometan princes.? 

an, not to be shut out of his share of the spoil, ad- 
Bokhara, under pretence of supporting Abdulmalik ; 
‘possession of all Transoxiana, put an end to the 
Samani, after it had reigned for more than 120 


, how secure in the possession of his dominions, had 
| his own choice in which direction he should extend 
e kingdoms on the west, so attractive from their 
with the Mahometan religion and their ancient re- 
in such a state of weakness and disorder that a 
m ultimately fell into his hands without an effort; 
se with which the rest was subdued by the Seljiks, 
nce his subjects, showed how little obstruction there 
udvancing his frontier to the Hellespont. 
mdiscovered regions of India presented a wider field 
ic enterprise. The great extent of that favoured 
e rumours of its accumulated treasures, the fertility 
and the peculiarity of its productions, raised it into 
ble, in which the surrounding nations might indulge 
inations without control. The adventures to be 
such a country derived fresh lustre from their being 
of extending the Mahometan faith, the establishment 
mong a new people was in those times the most 
ploit that a king or conqueror could achieve. 
‘ws made the livelier impression on Mahmid, from 
erience in arms having been gained in a war with 
id were seconded by his natural disposition, even at 
able to be dazzled by the prospect of a rich field for 


d by such motives, he made made peace with I'lak 


. before adopted by the Mussulmans, it is an old Arabic word for a king 
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Khan, leaving him in possession of Transoxiana ; cemen 
alliance by a marriage with the daughter of that prince 
having quelled an insurrection of a representative 
Soffarides,*? who had been tolerated in a sort of independ 
Sistan, and whom, on a subsequent rebellion,‘ he seized : 
prisoned, he proceeded on his first invasion of India. 
Three centuries and a half had elapsed since the con 
Hisfrt | Persia by the Mussulmans when he set out on 


toi pedition. He left Ghazni with 10,000 chose 


au. 391.. and was met by his father’s old antagonist, . 
Lahér, in the neighbourhood of Péshawer. He totally 
him, took him prisoner, and pursued his march to 
beyond the Satlaj. He stormed and plundered that 
and then returned with the rich spoils of the camp an 
to Ghazni. He released the Hindi prisoners for a ra 
the raja’s renewing his promises of tribute; but 
Afghans who had joined them to death. Jeipal, on 
from his captivity, worn out by repeated disasters, anc 
constrained by some superstition of his subjects, mad 
crown to his son Anang Pal; and mounting a pyre 
had ordered to be constructed, set it on fire with his o 
and perished in the flames. 

Anang Pal was true to his father’s engagements 
Becona raja of Bhatia, a dependency of Lahér, on thi 
expedition. side of Multén, refused to pay his share of tl 
and resolutely opposed the Sultan, who went again 
person. He was driven, first from a well-defended 
ment, then from his principal fortress, and at last 

a.v.1004, himself in the thickets of the Indus, where I 

Au. 3. for concealment, and where many of his fol 
in endeavouring to revenge his death. 

Mahmid’s next expedition was to reduce his depe 
Third Afghan chief of Multan,° who, though a M 
an. 396. had renounced his allegiance, and had forn 
alliance with Anang Pal. 
The tribes of the mountains being probably not 


? [Khalaf bin Ahmed.—Eb.] season, when the rivers o 
* av. 1002. though not all fordable, wo 
* Batinda seems formerly to have been _ obstruction to cavalry. 

a place of more consequence than its situa- * His name was Abul F 


tion, in a sort of desert, would promise. he was grandson of Hami: 
It is said by Colonel Tod to have been the who had Joined the enemie 
residence of the raja of Lahdr alternately fora cession of the provin 
with the capital from which he took his and Laghman, and who sul 
title. As the battle of Péshawer was on _ buktegin after his victory ot 
the 27th of November, Mahmid would Abt’l Fath was a Karma 
reach Batinda toward the end of the cold © promised to abjure his e 
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Gued to allow of a direct march from Ghazni to Multan, the 
b was able to interpose between Mahmid and his ally. The 
hies met somewhere near Péshawer, when the raja was 
Sed, pursued to Sédra (near Vazirabfd), on the Acesines, and 
upelled to take refuge in Cashmir. Mahmid then laid siege 
Multan: at the end of seven days, he accepted the ,., 100, 
mission of the chief, together with a contribution; * 
[returned to Ghazni. 

le was led to grant these favourable terms in consequence 
atellivence that had reached him of a formidable jyvasion of 
wion of his dominions by the armies of I’lak Khan. ‘he Tatars 
ugh so closely connected with him, the Tartar *»4- 

ee had been tempted, by observing his exclusive attention 
pdia, to hope for an easy conquest of Khorasan, and had 
‘one army to Herat and another to Balkh, to take pos- 


ion. 
ut he had formed a wrong estimate of the vigour of his 
ment, who committed the charge of his territories on the 
is to Séwuk, or Sik Pal, a converted Hindi, and turning, 
apid marches, towards Khorasan, soon forced I’lak Khan’s 
'rals to retire to their own side of the Oxus. 
lak Khan was now threatened in his turn, and applied for 
tance to Kadr Khan of Khéten, who marched to join him 
150,000 men. Thus strengthened, Ilak Khan did not hesi- 
to cross the Oxus, and was met by Mahmud, near Balkh. 
this occasion he brought 500 elephants into the field, and 
rived, by his judicious arrangements, that they should not 
able to derange his own line, while they should produce their 
effect on the men and horses of the enemy, unaccustomed 
xveir huge bulk and strange appearance. Accordingly the 
» sight of them checked the impetuosity of the Tartar charge; 
hich the elephants advanced, and at once pushed into the 
t of the enemy, dispersing, overthrowing, and trampling 
r foot whatever was opposed to them; it is said that Mah- 
’s own elephant caught up the standard-bearer of I’lak Khan 
tossed him aloft with his trunk, in sight of the Tartar king 
his terrified fellow soldiers. Before this disorder could be 
rered, the armies closed; and so rapid and courageous was 
mset of the Ghaznevites, that the Tartars gave way on all 
, and were driven with a prodigious slaughter from  , », i006, 
teld of battle.’ A.H. 397. 
lak Khan escaped across the Oxus, with a few attend- 


* Ferishta. De Guignes. D'Herbelot. 
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Defeated by 20ts, and never again attempted to make head against 
Mahméd. Mahmiad. 

The Sultan was at first disposed to pursue the enemy ; but the 
advance of winter compelled him to abandon this design; and 
he did not regain his capital without the loss of some hundreds 
of men and horses by the inclemency of the season. 

Meanwhile Suk Pal had revolted and relapsed into idolatry. @: 
Mahmud came unexpectedly upon him, and, making him prisoner, #- 
confined him in a fort for life. 

Mahmud had been prevented, by the invasion of Ilak Khia, 
from resenting the opposition which he had met with from} 
Anang Pal. As he was now at leisure to attend to India &. 
affairs, he assembled a large army, and set out in the spring df 
A.D. 1008, to resume his operations agaist the raja. 

But Anang Pal had not been insensible to the risk to whid # 

Fourth he was exposed. He had sent ambassadors to the Hindi 
expediigus, PYrinces far and near, pointing out to them the danger § 
4.399. with which all were threatened by the progress of the 
Mahometans, and the necessity of an immediate combination 
prevent the total destruction of their religion and independence. 
His arguments, which were probably in accordance with ther 
own previous feelings, made an impression on those to whom they 
were addressed: the rajas of Ujein, Gwaliér, Calinjer, Canou, 
Delhi, and Ajmir, entered into a confederacy ; and, uniting ther 
sive forces, advanced into the Panjab, with the largest army 
vattle. that had ever yet taken the field. Mahmud was alarmed 
at this unexpected display of force; and, instead of meeting the 
danger with his usual alacrity, he halted in the presence of the 
enemy, and took up a position near Péshawer, in which he 
remained on the defensive. During his inaction the hostile army 
daily increased: the Hindi women sold their jewels, melted 
down their golden ornaments, and sent their contributions from 
a distance, to furnish resources for this holy war; and the Gak- ; 
kars and other warlike tribes joining their army, they surrounded 
the Mahometans, who were obliged to intrench their camp. But 
Mahmid, though somewhat disconcerted, was far from having 
lost his courage; and, wishing to profit by the strength of his 
position, he sent out a strong body of archers to provoke an attack 
on his intrenchments. The result was different from his expec- 
tations: the archers were at once repulsed by the Gakkars, who, 
in spite of the presence and exertions of the king, followed them 
up so closely, that a numerous body of those mountaineers, bare 
headed and bare-footed, variously and strangely armed, passed 
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 intrenchments on both flanks, and, falling in with astonishing 
ry among the cavalry, proceeded, with their swords and knives, 

‘cat down and maim both horse and rider, until, almost in the 
nnkling of aneye, between 3,000 and 4,000 Mussulmans had 
Hen victims to their savage impetuosity.® 
The attacks, however, gradually abated; and Mahmid at 
ngth discovered that the elephant of his antagonist, who had 
lvanced to profit by the confusion, had taken fright at the 
ghts of arrows,’ and had turned and fled from the field. This 
cident struck a terror into the enemy; the Hindus, thinking 
emselves deserted by their general, first slackened their efforts, 
Wd at last gave way and dispersed. Mahmid took immediate 
lvantage of their confusion, and, sending out 10,000 chosen 
en in pursuit of them, destroyed double that number of his 
temies before they reached a place of safety. 

After this providential deliverance, Mahmud allowed the In- 
ans no time tu re-assemble: he followed them into the Panjab, 
id soon found them so effectually dispersed, that he pope ot 
wd time to execute one of those schemes of plunder in %#8r6t. 
hich he seems to have taken so much delight. It was directed 
vainst Nagarcét, a fortified temple on a mountain connected 
ith the lower range of Himalaya. This edifice, as it derived 
seuliar sanctity from a natural flame which issued from the 
round within its precincts, was enriched by the offerings of a 
mg succession of Hindt princes, and was likewise the depository 
Fmost of the wealth of the neighbourhood ; so that, according 
» Ferishta, it contained a greater quantity of gold, silver, pre- 
ious stones, and pearls, than ever was collected in the royal 
reasury of any prince on earth. 

Such a place might have opposed a successful resistance to 
ny assailant; but the garrison had been drawn off in the late 
reat effort, and Mahmid, on approaching the walls, found 
hem lined by a crowd of defenceless priests, who called loudly 
Or quarter, and offered unqualified submission. Their terms 
vere gladly acceded to, and the conqueror, entering with the 
rincipal officers of his court and household, took possession of 


® Price, vol. ii. p. 234. 


[Colonel Briggs in his Persian text reads 
* In the original this is ‘cannon and 


naft u khadang, instead of top u tufang, 


wusquetry;” and although Colonel Briggs 
lads a most ingenious solution, which, by 


b A change of the diacritical points in 

he Persian, turns these words into “ naph- 
de balls and arrows,” yet he is staggered 
by the agreement of all the MSS., and 
mepects an anachronism in the author. I 
ave adopted the simplest explanation. 


and Sir H. Elliot approves the correction. 
See Historians of India, note H. p. 340. 
But Ferishta has a similar anachronism 
afterwards, where he makes Prithwi Rai 
speak of his piyddahd-t topchd in his letter 
$3 oT ib ud din (Persian text, p. 101,1. 
8.—Ep 
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their accumulated treasures. 700,000 golden dinars, 700 mans 
of gold and silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2,00 
mans of unwrought silver, and twenty mans of various jewels, 
including pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies, collected sine @ 
Raji Bhima, in the Hindi heroic ages, are said to have falla 
at once into his hands.!° 

With this vast booty Mahmid returned to Ghazni, and net 
year celebrated a triumphal feast, at which he displayed to thal 
people the spoils of India, set forth in all their magnificence oa] 
golden thrones and tables of the precious metals. The festinlgy 
was held on a spacious plain and lasted three days; sumptuow§. 
banquets were provided for the spectators, alms were liberaly 
distributed among the poor, and splendid presents were be 
stowed on persons distinguished for their rank, merits, 
sanctity. 

In a.H. 401, he went in person against the strong country d@ 
ee Ghér, in the mountains east of Herat. It was inh 
Ghor. bited by the Afghans, of the tribe of Sur, had bees 
early converted, and was completely reduced under the calif i 
in A.H. 111. The chief had occupied an unassailable position, 
but was drawn out by a pretended flight (an operation which, 
though it seems so dangerous, yet, in the hands of historians, 
appears never to fail), and being entirely defeated, swallowed 
poison. His name was Mohammed Sir, and the conquest of 
his country is the more remarkable, as it was by his descend: 
ants that the house of Ghazni was overthrown. 

In the course of the next year but one, the mountainous 
country of Jurjistan, or Ghirjistan, which lies on the upp 
course of the river Murghab, adjoining to Ghor, was reduced 
by Mahmud’s generals."! 

It must have been some act of aggression that drew Mahmil 
to Ghér, for, in the same year (A.D. 1010, a.H. 401), be 
again turned to India—which seems to have been th 
business of his life—took Multdn, and brought Abul Fath Lédi 
prisoner to Ghazni.!? 

In the next year he made an expedition of unusual length #0 


'0 There are many sorts of man: the 
smallest, that of Arabia, is 2 lbs.; the com- 
monest, that of Tabriz, is 11 lbs. The In- 
dian man is 80 Ibs. (Briggs’s note on 
Ferishta, vol. i. p. 48.) 

" The name of this tract continually 
occurs in connexion with Ghor and the 
neighbouring countries. Its position ap- 
pears from Ebn Haukal (Ouseley’s Ebn 
Haukal, pp. 213, 221, 225); it is very 


often mistaken by European writers it 
Georgia ; and D'Herbelot, under this 
pression, derives the title of the pri 
(which, from the defective writing of the 
Persians, is made by different authors S¥, 
Shar, Tshar, and Nishar) from the Re 
sian czar, or from Cesar. 

I2 (Perishta adds that he killed many of 
the athians and other heretiaa— 


Ep.] 
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Fanésar, not far from the Jumna, where he plundered the temple 
m very holy one), sacked the town, and returned with 
im incredible number of captives to Ghazni, before 
he Indian princes could assemble to oppose him. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the next three years, except 
iwo predatory expeditions to Cashmir; in returning seventh 
from the last of which the army was misled, and, the expeditions. 
weason being far advanced, many lives were lost: the only 
wonder is, that two invasions of so inaccessible a country should 
wave been attended with so few disasters. 

These insignificant transactions were succeeded by an expe- 
Hition which, as it extended Mahmid’s dominions to onguect of 
she Caspian Sea, may be reckoned among the most Trsxiana. 
mportant of his reign. Vlak Khan was now dead, and his 
successor, Toghan Khan, was engaged in a desperate struggle 
with the Khitan Tartars,'* which chiefly raged to the east of 
[maus. The opening thus left in Transoxiana did not escape 
Mahmdd, nor was he so absorbed in his Indian wars as to 
neglect so great an acquisition. 

Samarcand and Bokhara seem to have been occupied without 
Opposition; and the resistance which was offered in 
Kharizm did not long delay the conquest of that 
country.'* 

The great scale of these operations seems to have enlarged 
Mahmid’s views, even in his designs on India; for, ninth expe- 
quitting the Panjib, which had hitherto been his ordi- {tn 
mary field of action, he resolved on his next campaign to move 
direct to the Ganges, and open a way for himself or his suc- 
eessors into the heart of Hindostan. His preparations were 
commensurate to his design. He assembled an army which 
Ferishta reckons at 100,000 horse, and 20,000 foot, and which 
was drawn from all parts of his dominions, more especially from 
those recently conquered ; a prudent policy, whereby he at once 
removed the soldiery which might have been dangerous if left 
behind, and attached it to his service by a share of the plunder 
of India. 


Sixth 
expedition. 
Capture of 
Tanésar. 


A.D. 1016, 
A.H. 407, 


From a.p. 1012 to 1025. (De Guignes, 
wi. ii. p. 31.) 

No previous expedition in the direc- 
tice of the Oxus is mentioned by any his- 
trian after the battle with lak Khan in 
4p. 1006; and Ferishta ascribes this in- 
Yasion to the resentment of Mahmid at 
the murder of the king of Kharizm, who 
wes married to his daughter; but D’Her- 
belot (art. Mahmoud) and De Guignes 


(who quotes Abulfeda, vol. ii. p. 166) 
assert as positively that it was to put down 
a rebellion; and as Ferishta himeelf al- 
ludes to an application to the calif for an 
order for the surrender of Samarcand in 
A.D. 1012, it is not improbable that Mah- 
mud may have empl ded that year in the 
conquest of Transoxiana, especially as 
there is no mention of his being then per- 
sonally engaged in any other expedition. 
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He had to undertake a march of three months, across seven 
ap.1017, great rivers, and into a country hitherto unexplored ; and 
au. 408. he seems to have concerted his expedition with his usual 
judgment and information. He set out from Péshawer, and, 
passing near Cashmir, kept close to the mountains, where the 
rivers are most easily crossed, until he passed the Jumna, when 
he turned towards the south, and unexpectedly presented him- 
self before the great capital of Canouj. 

It is difficult to conjecture the local or other circumstance @. 

Canouj. which tended so greatly to enrich and embellish this 
city. The dominions of the raja were not more extensive than 
those of his neighbours, nor does he exhibit any superiority o 9] 
power in their recorded wars or alliances; yet Hindi and Maho 
metan writers vie with each other in extolling the splendour d 
his court, and the magnificence of his capital ; and the impressic 
made by its stately appearance on the army of Mahmid is par- 
ticularly noticed by Ferishta.* 

The raja was taken entirely unprepared, and was so consciow 
of his helpless situation, that he came out with his family, and 
gave himself up to Mahmud. The friendship thus inauspiciously 
commenced appears to have been sincere and permanent: the 
Sultan left Canouj uninjured at the end of three days, and r- 
turned, some years after, in the hope of assisting the raja agains 
a confederacy which had been formed to punish his alliance with 
the common enemy of his nation. 

No such clemency was shown to Mattra, one of the most cele- 
brated seats of the Hindi religion. During a halt of twenty days, 
the city was given up to plunder, the idols were broken, and the 
temples profaned. The excesses of the troops led to a fire in the 
city, and the effects of this conflagration were added to its other 
calamities. 

It is said, by some, that Mahmid was unable to destroy the 
temples on account of their solidity. Less zealous Mahometans 
relate that he spared them on account of their beauty. All agree | 
that he was struck with the highest admiration of the buildings . 
which he saw at Mattra, and it is not improbable that the m- 


pression they made on him gave the first impulse to his own 
undertakings of the same nature.!® 





‘8 A Hindd writer, among other extra- posing him emperor of all India; and Ete 
vagant praises (Colonel Tod, vol. ii. p. 7), | Haukal, a century before Mahmdd, mes 
says the walls were thirty miles round; a tions Canouj as the chief city of Inds 
Mussulman (MajorRennell, p. 54) asserts ( Ouseley's En Haukal, p. 9.) 

that it contained 30,000 shops forthe sale * The following extract has been prt 
of bitel leaf. Some Mahometan writers served of a letter from Mahmud to the 
pay the raja the usual compliment of sup- Governor of Ghazni:—“ Here there are & 
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cpedition was attended with some circumstances more 
uly tragical. At Mahawan, near Mattra, the raja had 
i, and had been favourably received; when a quarrel 
lly breaking out between the soldiers of the two parties, 
4s were massacred and driven into the river, and the raja, 
g himself betrayed, destroyed his wife and children, and 
le away with himself. 
nj, after a desperate resistance, part of the Rajput 
rushed out through the breaches on the enemy, while 
lashed themselves to pieces from the works, or burned 
a3 with their wives and children in their houses; so 
one of the whole body survived. Various other towns 
uced, and much country laid waste; and the king re- 
» Ghazni, loaded with spoil, and accompanied by 5,300 
17 
z now learned the way into the interior, Mahmtd made 
equent marches into India at long intervals ,..., 
present: the first was to the relief of the raja of gn¢ cleventh 
vho had been cut off before the Sultan arrived, 
ija of Célinjer in Bundélcand, against whom 
next turned his arms, but made no permanent , |, i909, 
yn, either in this or a subsequent campaign. 4. #- 414. 
» first of these expeditions an event occurred which had 
manent effects than all the Sultan’s great Vic- permanent 
Jeipdl II., who had succeeded Anang Paél] in coypagon 
rnment of Lahér, seems, after some misunder- 3 
s at the time of his accession, to have lived on good 
th Mahmid. On this occasion, his ill destiny led him 
2 that prince’s march to Canouj. The results were, the 
on of Lahér and its territory to Ghazni: the first in- 
> @ permanent garrison on the east of the Indus, and 
dation of the future Mahometan empire in India. 


A.D. 1022, 
A.H, 413, 


difices as firm as the faith of 


, most of them of marble, be- 
‘erable temples; nor is it likely 
y has attained its present con- 
it the expense of many millions 
- nor could such another be 
under a period of two cen- 
iggs 8 Feriskta, vol. i. p. 58.) 
hole of this expedition is indis- 
«da by Ferishta. He copies the 
ters, who, adverting to the sea- 
rown country, make Mahmud 
iarch in spring. Had he done 
not have gone so high in search 
ut he would have reached Ca- 


nou) at the beginning of the periodical 
rains, and carried on all his subsequent 
movements in the midst of rivers during 
that season. Itis probable he would go to 
Péshawer before the snow set in above tho 
ses, and would cross the Indus early in 
ovember. His marches are still worse 
detailed. He goes first to Canouj, then 
back to Mirat, and then back again to 
Mattra. There is no clue to his route, ad- 
vancing or retiring: he probably came 
down by Mirat, but it is quite uncertain 
how he returned. Fora guod discussion 
of his marches, see Bird's History of Guja- 
rat, Introduction, p. 31. 
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After this, Mahmid’s attention was drawn to Transorian: 
a.v.1024, he marched thither in person, crushed a revolt, and 
Au. 415. subsequently returned to Ghazni. 

Since his great expedition to Canouj, Mahmid seems to hare 
lost all taste for predatory incursions, and the invasions last 
mentioned were scarcely the result of choice. He seems, at 
this time, to have once more called up his energy, and deter. 


mined on a final effort which should transmit his name to po-f. 
terity among the greatest scourges of idolatry, if not te® 


greatest promoters of Islam. 

This was his expedition to Sémnat, which is celebrated, 
Twelfth wherever there is a Mussulman, as the model of a re 
somnit.  g'10US Invasion. 

Sémnat was a temple of great sanctity, situated near th 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Guzerat.'® Th 
now chiefly known in India from the history of Mahmid’s er- 
ploit, it seems, at the time we are writing of, to have been th 
richest and most frequented, as well as most famous, place of 
worship in the country." 

To reach this place, Mahmid, besides a long march through 
inhabited countries, had to cross a desert, 350 miles broad, of 
loose sand or hard clay almost entirely without water, and with 
very little forage for horses. 

To cross this with an army, even into a friendly county, 
would be an exceedingly difficult undertaking at the present 
day: to cross it for the first time, with the chance of meeting 
an hostile army on the edge, required an extraordinary share of 
skill, no less than enterprise. 

The army moved from Ghazni in September, a.p. 1024, and 
a.v.1024, Teached Multan in October. The Sultan had collected 
Au. 41°. 20,000 camels for carrying supplies, besides enjoining 

his troops to provide themselves, as far as they could, with 
forage, water, and provisions. The number of his army is not 





given. It is said to have been accompanied by a crowd df | 


'® Called by the natives Séreth and Kat- gold; and that the idol was washed daily 
tiwar. with water brought from the Ganges, 


19 It is said that from 200,000 to 300,000 = distance of 1,000 miles. The last state . 


votaries used to attend this temple during —_ ment is not improbable from present prac 
eclipses ; that 2,000 villages had been tices. The numbers, as in all cases id 
granted by different princes to maintain Asiatic writers, must be considered 8s iD- 
its establishments; that there were 2,000 definite. The value of the chain, if 2 
priests, 500 dancing women, and 300 mu- _— Tabrizi mans (as was probably intended), 
sicians attached to the temple; that the would be above 100,000/., and if in Arab 
chain supporting a bell which worshippers mans, under 2,000/. 

strike during prayer weighed 200 mans of 


id the raja Of Ajmir had no resource but 1n night. 
was ravaged, and his town, which had been aban- 
» inhabitants, was given up to plunder; but the hill 
ommands it, held out; and as it was not Mahmiid’s 
rage in sieges, he proceeded on his journey, which 
easy one; his route probably lying along the plain 
Aravalli mountains and the desert. Almost the 
e came to in Guzerat was the capital, Anhalwara, 
pearance was so sudden that the raja, though one 
2st princes in India, was constrained to abandon it 
tation. 
xeing diverted by this valuable conquest, Mahmid 
march to Sémnat, and at length reached that great 
s exertions. He found the temple situated on a 
ynnected with the main land by a fortified isthmus, 
mts of which were manned in every point, and from 
xd a herald, who brought him defiance and threats 
m in the name of the god. Little moved by these 
hmid brought forward his archers, and soon cleared 
their defenders, who now crowded to the temple, 
ting themselves before the idol, called on him with 
p.- But Rajputs are as easily excited as dispirited ; 
+ the shouts of “ Allah Akbar!” from the Mussul- 
iad already begun to mount the walls, they hurried 
r defence, and made so gallant a resistance that the 
were unable to retain their footing, and were driven 
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of battle, and compelled Mahmid to relinquish the attack, and 
move in person against his new enemy. 

The battle raged with great fury, and victory was already 
doubtful, when the raja of Anhalwara arrived with a strong re- 
inforeement to the Hindtis. This unexpected addition to ther 
enemies so dispirited the Mussulmans that they began to warer, # 
when Mahmitd, who had prostrated himself to implore 
Divine assistance, leaped upon his horse, and cheered hi 
troops with such energy, that, ashamed to abandon a ki 
under whom they had so often fought and bled, they, with on 
accord, gave a loud shout, and rushed forwards with an imp 
tuosity which could no longer be withstood. Five thousd#y: 
Hindts lay dead after the charge; and so complete was thi 
rout of their army, that the garrison gave up all hopes 
farther defence, and breaking out to the number of 4,000 
made their way to their boats; and, though not without com 
siderable loss, succeeded in escaping by sea. 

Mahmid entered the temple, and was struck with the gra @ 
deur of the edifice, the lofty roof of which was supported by 
fifty-six pillars curiously carved and richly ornamented with 
precious stones. The external light was excluded, but the 
temple was illuminated by a lamp which hung down in the 
centre from a golden chain. Facing the entrance was Sén- 
nat,—an idol five yards high, of which two were buried in the 
ground. Mahmid instantly ordered the image to be destroyed; 
when the Bramins of the temple threw themselves before him, 
and offered an enormous ransom if he would spare their deity. 
Mahmid hesitated; and his courtiers hastened to offer the 
advice which they knew would be acceptable; but Mahméd 
after a moment’s pause, exclaimed that he would rather be re 
membered as the breaker than the seller of idols, and struck 
the image with his mace. His example was instantaneously 
followed, and the image, which was hollow, burst with th 
blows, and poured forth a quantity of diamonds and other 
jewels which had been concealed in it, that amply repaid 
Mahmud for the sacrifice of the ransom. Two pieces of this 
idol were sent to Mecca and Medina, and two to Ghazn{, where 
one was to be seen at the palace, and one at the public mosque, 
as late as when Ferishta wrote his history.*! 


21 The above is Ferishta’s account, and = stone. (Professor Wilson, Asiatic Re 
might be true of some idol in the temple; searches, vol. xvii. p. 194, &c.) [Profesee 
but the real object of worship at Sémnat Wilson subsequently traced the stary te 
was not an imuge but asimple cylinder of its earliest mention in Abulfeda in the 
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taken on this occasion exceeded all former cap- 
. the Asiatic historians are tired of enumerating 
Id and jewels. 

he raja of Anhalwara had taken refuge in Gun- 
1ich was considered to be protected by the sea. 
tained it to be accessible, though not without 
he tide was low; entered the water at the head 
and carried the place by assault, but failed to 
Le 
us victorious, returned to Anhalwara, where it 
t he passed the rainy season; and 80 yranmea 
leased with the mildness of the climate ‘i? 
rand fertility of the country, that he Gwré 
yughts of transferring his capital thither (for 
least), and of making it a new point of depar- 
> conquests. He appears, indeed, at this time, 
‘lated with his success, and to have meditated 
of a fleet, and the accomplishment of a variety 
projects. His visions, however, were in a dif- 
om those of Alexander; and were not directed 
exploring the ocean, but the acquisition of the 
n and the gold mines of Pegu. Mature reflec- 
with the advice of his ministers’ in inducing 
those schemes; and as the raja still kept ata 
efused submission, he looked around for a fit 
ie might invest with the government, and on 
. rely for the payment of a tribute. He fixed 
1an of the ancient royal family who had retired 
, and embraced the life of an anchoret, and 
bly thought more likely than any other to re- 
sion and dependence.” 

unother pretender of the same family, whom 
yht it necessary to secure in his camp, and 
ie was about to leave Guzerdt, the new raja 


» 13th century. That 
five cubits high, two 
the ground, and it is 
hted round it to split 
itone. Every subse- 
omething to the ac- 
es the exaggerations 
it has been copied 
lishments by Dow's 
a) into our common 
tic Journal, 1843.— 


xted is said to have 


been a descendant of Dabishlim, an an- 
cient Hindu raja, so called by the Per- 
sians, to whom his name is familiar as the 
prince by whose orders the fables of Pilpay 
were composed. Ferishta calls both the 
pretenders in the following story by the 
name of their supposed ancestor; but 
they probably were representatives of the 
family of Chawara, to whom the father of 
the reigning raja of the family of Chalaka 
had succeeded through the female line. 
(Bird's Mirati Ahmedi, p. 142, and Tod's 
Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 197.) 


a 
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earnestly entreated to have delivered to him as the only means 
of giving stability to his throne. Mahmid, who, it seems, had 
admitted the prisoner into his presence, was very unwilling 
to give him up to his enemy, and he was with difficulty per- 
suaded to do so by the argument of his minister, that it was 
“not necessary to have compassion on a pagan idolater.” His 
repugnance was no doubt increased by the belief that he was 
consigning the prisoner to certain death; but the ascetic wa 
too pious to shed human blood, and mildly ordered a dark pit: 
to be dug under his own throne, in which his enemy was # 
linger out the days that nature had assigned to him. A forte 
nate revolution, however, reversed the destiny of the parties 
and consigned the anchoret to the dungeon which he had hi» 
self prepared.* 

Mahmid, having by this time passed upwards of a yer 
Distrewes in iIn- Guzerat, began to think of returning to his om 
the desert on ous ° 
his return. dominions. He found that the route by which 
had advanced was occupied by a great army under the raja of’ 
Ajmir and the fugitive raja of Anhalwaéra. His own fore 
was reduced by the casualties of war and climate ; and he fel 
that even a victory, unless complete, would be total ruin tom 
army whose further march lay through a desert. He therefore 
determined to try a new road by the sands to the east of Sina 
The hot season must have been advanced when he set out, and 
the sufferings of his followers, owing to want of water and 
forage, were severe from the first; but all their other miseris 
were thrown into the shade by those of three days, during 
which they were misled by their guides, and wandered, withod 
relief, through the worst part of the desert: their thirst becam 
intolerable from the toil of their march on a burning sand and 
under a scorching sun, and the extremity of their distres 
drove them to acts of fury that heightened the calamity. Th 
guides were tortured, and were believed to have confessed thst 
they were priests in disguise, who had devoted themselves te 
avenge the disgrace of S6mnét: despair seized on every breast. 
many perished miserably; some died raving mad; and it was 
thought to be no less than a miraculous interposition of Prom- 
dence which guided them at last to a lake or pool of water. 


2 This story is chiefly taken from embellished it, it is by no means improb 
D’Herbelot, and Bird’s translation of the able in itself, and is too true a picture o 
“ Mirati Ahmedi,” whose narratives are the hypocritical humanity of a Hindd 
more consistent than that in Ferishta. priest in power to have been invented by 
When stri of some wonderful circum- a Mahometan author. 
stances with which the historians have 
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th they arrived at Multan,™ and from thence pro- 
Ghazni.* 

d allowed himself no repose after all that he had en- 
[e returned to Multan before the end of the year, to 
body of Jats in the Jund mountains who had molested 
on its march from Sémnat. These marauders took 
the islands enclosed by the smaller channels of the 
1ich are often not fordable, and where they might 
suit by shifting from island to island. Mahmid, who 
is guard against this expedient, had provided him- 
,0ats, and was thus able not only to transport his own 
‘oss the channels, but to cut off the communications 
amy, to seize such boats as they had in their pos- 
id, in the end, to destroy most of the men, and make 
of the women and children.* 


torian states that on his way these periods are inconsistent with the 
he placed a Muhammadan _ dates in Ferishta, which are as follows :— 
ession of Manstira, as the March from Multan, October, a.p. 1024, 
int had abjured Islamism,—  _a.u. 415; return to Ghazni, ap. 1026, 
s expelling the Karmathian .u.417. The return must have taken 
er there, as he had done in face before the middle of the year, as 
1e Sumras recovered their ahmtd’s sufferings in the desert would 
his successors. (Sir H. not have happened in the rainy season, 
tn Sind, p. 192.}—Eb.] and, moreover, as no time would be left. 
surprising, when we read of for the expedition against the Jats, which 
‘rings, that Mahmud should took place in the same year. The two 
ng or returning have availed years and a half, therefore, could only be 
1 easy and safe passage along made up by supposing Ferishta to have 
' the Indus, with which he madea slip in ascribing Mahmud's return 
.to be well acquainted, both to a.p. 1026, instead of a.p. 1027; but 
ints of Mohammed Casim’s .p. 1027 appears, by his own account, to 
1d by the neighbourhoud of have been employed in an expedition 
So unaccountable is the against the Se ‘tka, (Briggs, vol. i. p. 
is route, that we are led to 83.) Supposing Mahmid to have re- 
me physical obstacles may mained for two years in Guzerat, it would 
sted which have now ceased _ be difficult to explain how he kept up his 
t seems certain that the Rin, communications with Ghazni; as well as 
ya hard desert in the dry to account for his inaction during so long 
salt marsh in the rains, was _—a_ period, in which not a march nor a trans- 
rt of the sea. The traditions action of any kind is recorded. 
a the north of Cach, and the %* J have endeavoured to reconcile this 
ships in the Rin, appear to account, which is entirely on Ferishta’s 
ition beyond a doubt; while authority, with the size of the river and 
of the changes which have the geography of the neighbourhood. His 
inder our own eyes pre own description gives an idea of a regular 
that still greater may have naval armament and a sea-fight; Mah- 
e 800 years that haveelapsed mud, he says, had 1,400 boats built for 
ng of Rémnat. (See Burnes’s the occasion, each capable of containing 
ii. p. 309.) I suppose Mah- twenty-five archers and fire-ball men, and 
tion to Somnat to have occu- armed with spikes in a peculiar manner. 
ina year and a half,i.from The enemy had a fleet of 4,000, and some 
lovember, 1024, to April or say 8,000, boats, and a desperate conflict 
Ferishta says it occupiedtwo took place; yet Mahmid’s boats must 
ialf, and Price, in one place, have mn constructed after his return 
vd a half, and, in another, during the present year, and the moun- 
ree. (Vol. ii. p. 291.) But éaineers could scarcely have possessed a 
2 


~e. 
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This was the last of Mahmid’s expeditions to India 
First revolt activity was soon called forth in another directi 
jtiks. the Tarki tribe of Seljik, whose growth he | 
cautiously favoured, had become too unruly and too pow 
be restrained by his local governors ; and he was obliged t 
Snppreseed in person against them. He defeated them in 
au. 418. battle, and compelled them, for a time, to re 
their respect for his authority.” 

This success was now followed by another of greater 
Conquest of quence, which raised Mahmfd’s power to its. 
Manmad. pitch of elevation. The origin of the family of B 
the Deilemites, has already been mentioned.™* They subse 
divided into three branches ; and, after various chang 
branch remained in possession of Persian Irak, extendir 
the frontier of Khorasan, westward to the mountains o 
distan, beyond Hamadan. The chief of this branch h: 
about the time of Mahmid’s accession, leaving his don 
under the regency of his widow; and the Sultan was | 
disposed to take advantage of the circumstance. He w 


_ armed bya letter from the regent, who told him that she 


have feared him when her warlike husband was alive, b 
felt secure in the conviction that he was too generous to 
a defenceless woman, and too wise to risk his glory in a 
where no addition to it could be gained.” 

If Mahmid ever evinced this magnanimity towards the: 
it was not extended to her son. This young man’s reign 
continued scene of misgovernment; and the rebellions it 
engendered either obliged him (as some state) to solicit | 
tervention of Mahmid, or enabled that monarch to in 
unsolicited, and to turn the distracted state of the kingt 
his own profit. He invaded Irak, and ungenerously, 
perfidiously, seized the person of the prince, who had t 

_ himself in his camp before Rei. He then took posses 
»the whole territory; and, having been opposed at Isfahé 

®Cazvin, he punished their resistance by putting to death 
thousands of the inhabitants of each city.” 

These transactions, which leave so great a stain on the m 
Hisdeath, Of Mahmud, were the last acts of his reign. H 
taken ill soon after his return to his capital, and died at G 
on the 29th of April, a.p. 1030.?! 
large flotilla. I question if 1,000 boats * D'Herbe'ot. Price. Gibbor 
could now be collected on the whole of %* D'Herbelot, art. Mahmoud, 
the Indus, and the rivers connected with See also the art. Magdeddulat. 
it. .— oat, *! Briggs, vol. i. p. 84; Price, 


" Briggs's Ferishta, vol. i. pp. 82, 88. —_p. 294. 
* See p. 319. 
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Shortly before his death he commanded all the most costly of 
s treasures to be displayed before him; and, after 0. 1030, 
ng contemplating them, he is said to have shed tears *™ “" 
the thought that he was so soon to lose them. It is remarked 
at, after this fond parting with his treasures, he distributed 
) portion of them among those around him, to whom also he 
w about to bid farewell.*? 
Thus died Mahmid, certainly the greatest sovereign of his 
m time, and considered by the Mahometans among aad charac. 
e greatest of anyage. Though some of his qualities ‘“ 
ve been overrated, he appears on the whole to have deserved 
s reputation. Prudence, activity, and enterprise he possessed 
the highest degree; and the good order which he preserved 
his extensive dominions during his frequent absences is a 
pof of his talents for government. The extent itself of those 
minions does little towards establishing his ability, for the 
ite of the surrounding countries afforded a field for wider 
ibition than he attempted to indulge: and the speedy disso- 
ion of his empire prevents our forming a high opinion of 
@ wisdom employed in constructing it. Even his Indian 
erations, for which all other objects were resigned, are so far 
mi displaying any signs of system or combination, that their 
sultory and inconclusive nature would lead us to deny him a 
mprehensive intellect, unless we suppose its range to have 
en contracted by the sordid passions of his heart. 
He seems to have made no innovation in internal government: . 
' laws or institutions are referred, by tradition, to him. 
The real source of his glory lay in his combining the qualities 
& warrior and a conqueror, with a zeal for the encouragement 
literature and the arts, which was rare in his time, and has 
% yet been surpassed. His liberality in those respects is en- 
meed by his habitual economy. He founded a university in 
hazni, with a vast collection of curious books in various lan- 
lages, and a museum of natural curiosities. He appropriated 
large sum of money for the maintenance of this establishment, 
sides a permanent fund for allowances to professors and to 
udents. He also set aside a sum, nearly equal to 10,000. a 
ar, for pensions to learned men; and showed so much munifi- 
mee to individuals of eminence, that his capital exhibited a 
" It was probably this anecdote that covetousness with the Asiatics) were stall! 
ed to Sadi a story which he relates entire, and gazed eagerly from their 
“Gulistan.” A certain Seep he sockets, as if they were insatiable and in- 
's, saw Sultan Mahmid (then longdead) destructible, like the passion which ani- 


adream. His body was reduced toa mated them. 
e skeleton; but his eyes (the organs of * Briggs’s Feriskéa, vol. i. p. 60. 
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greater assemblage of literary genius than any other monarch 
in Asia has ever been able to produce.* 

Of the many names that adorned his court, few are known im 
Europe. Unsuri may be mentioned as the first instance, in- 
Asia, of a man raised to high rank and title for poetical merit 
alone ;** but it is to Ferdousi that we must ascribe the universal 
reputation of Mahmid as a patron of poetry; and it is to him, 
also, that his country is indebted for a large portion of her 
poetical fame. 

The history of this poet throws a strong light on Mahmid's 
literary ardour; and is improved in interest as well as authes- 
ticity by its incidental disclosure of the conqueror’s characte 
istic foible. Perceiving that the ancient renown of Persia was 
on the point of being extinguished, owing to the bigotry of hs 
predecessors, Mahmid early held out rewards to any one who 
would embody in an historical poem the achievements of her: 
kings and heroes, previous to the Mahometan conquest. Dakik, 
a great poet of the day, whom he had first engaged in this under 
taking, was assassinated by a servant, before he had finished 
more than one thousand couplets ; when the fame of Mahmut's 
liberality fortunately attracted Ferdousi to his court. By him 
was this great work completed ; and in such a manner, that, 
although so obsolete as to require a glossary, it is still the most ‘ 
popular of all books among his countrymen, and is admired 
even by European readers for the spirit and fire of some pat 
sages, the tenderness of others, and the Homeric simplicity and 
grandeur that pervade the whole. A remarkable feature in this 
poem (perhaps an indication of the taste of the age) is the 
fondness for ancient Persian words, and the studious rejectia 
of Arabic. It is said, though not, perhaps, quite correctly, thst 
not one exclusively Arabic word is to be found in the sry 
thousand couplets. The poem was from time to time recited 
the Sultan, who listened to it with delight, and showed his 
gratitude by gifts to the poet; but when the whole was com 
cluded, after thirty years of labour, as Ferdousi himself assures 
us, the reward was entirely disproportioned to the greatness of 


*« The first encouragers of Persian li- mites, are mentioned by Gibbon ss 
terature appear to have been the Samanis, vivers of the lan and genius 
The Tarikhi Tabari, a celebrated his- Persia; but it is to Sult4n Mahméd thst 
torical work, was translated into Persian she is indebted for the full expansna d 
from Arabic by the vizir of one of the her national literature. 
kings of that race, in a.D. 946; and 5 Colonel Kennedy, from Daulat Sbih, 
Rudeki, the earliest of the Persian poets, Transactions of the Literary Se 
received 80,000 dirhems from another of ciety, vol. ii. p. 75; where, also, is the 
those princes for a moral work founded thority for the present to Rudeki. 
on Pilpay’s fables. The Bayas, or Deile- 
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twork.% Ferdousi rejected what was offered, withdrew in 
ignation to his native city of Tus, launched a bitter satire 
Wahmiud, and held himself prepared to fly from that monarch’s © 
ninions, if it were necessary, to shun the effects of his re- 
ge. But Mahmid magnanimously forgot the satire, while 
remembered the great epic, and sent so ample a remunera- 
1 to the poet as would have surpassed his highest expecta- 
18. But his bounty came too late; and the treasure entered 
: door of Ferdousi’s house as his bier was borne out of 
ther. His daughter at first rejected the untimely gift; by 
persuasion of Mahmdd, she at length accepted it, and laid 
yot on an embankment, to afford a supply of water to the 
r where her father had been born, and to which he was 
ays much attached. 

[he satire, however, has survived. It is to it we owe the 
ywledge of Mahmiud’s base birth; and to it, beyond doubt, 
Lo be ascribed the preservation of the memory of his avarice, 
ich would otherwise long ago have been forgotten.*” 
fiahmid’s taste for architecture, whether engendered, or only 
elqped, by what he witnessed at Mattra and Canouj, dis- 
yed itself in full perfection after his return from that expe- 
ion. He then founded the mosque called “the Celestial 
de,”’ which, in that age, was the wonder of the East. It was 
it of marble and granite, of such beauty as to strike every 
wolder with astonishment,** and was furnished with rich car- 
a, candelabras, and other ornaments of silver and gold. It 
probable, from the superiority long possessed by Indian 
hitects, that the novelty and elegance of the design had 
m a greater effect than the materials, in commanding so 
ch admiration. When the nobility of Ghazni, says Ferishta, 
ym whom most of the above is transcribed,) saw the taste of 
: monarch evince itself in architecture, they vied with each 
vr in the magnificence of their private palaces, as well as 
public buildings, which they raised for the embellishment of 
» city. Thus, in a short time, the capital was ornamented 
th mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and 
terns, beyond every city in the East. 


'The story told is, that Mahmid had _ have thought that he would improve their 
nised a dirhem for every verse; and value by offering a premium on their 
» although he bad meant golden dir- number. 
i, the sight of the sum was too ee 37 D’Herbelot ; Kennedy on Persian 
covetous nature, and he changed Literature, Bombay Transactions; Mal- 
nt into silver dirhems ; But culm's Persia; Introduction to Shahna- 
teéd had had too much prudence to have meh, Oriental ‘Magazine, vol vi. 
aised an unlimited sum for verses, 38 Ferishta. 
1of Ferdousi’s, and too much taste tu 
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All writers attest the magnificence of Mahmad’s court, which 
exhibited the solemnity of that of the califs, together with all 
the pomp and splendour which they had borrowed from the 
great king; so that when to all this we add the great scale of 
his expeditions, and the high equipments of his armies, we: 
must accede to the assertion of his historian, that if he was 
rapacious in acquiring wealth, he was unrivalled in the 
judgment and grandeur with which he knew how to ex- 
pend it. 

As avarice is the great imputation against Mahmid im the- 
East, so is bigotry among European writers. The first of these 
charges is established by facts: the other seems the result of s. 
misconception. Mahmid carried on war with the infidels be-, 
cause it was a source of gain, and, in his day, the greatest 
source of glory. He professed, and probably felt, like othe 
Mussulmans, an ardent wish for the propagation of his faith; 
but he never sacrificed the least of his interests for the accom- 
plishment of that object; and he even seems to have been per 
fectly indifferent to it, when he might have attained it without 
loss. One province, permanently occupied, would have don 
more for conversion than all his inroads, which only hardened 
the hearts of the Hindis against a religion which presented 
itself in such a form. 

Even where he had possession he showed but little zeal. Far 
from forcing conversions, like Mohammed Casim, we do né 
hear that in his long residence in Guzerdt, or his occupation of 
Lahér, he ever made a convert at all. His only ally (the rijs 
of Canouj) was an unconverted Hindi. His transactions with 
the raja of Lahér were guided entirely by policy, withost 
reference to religion; and when he placed a Hindd devotee oa 
the throne of Guzerat, his thoughts must have been otherwis 
directed than to the means of propagating Islim. 

It is nowhere asserted that he ever put a Hindt to death 
except in battle, or in the storm of a fort. His only massacres 
were among his brother Mussulmans in Persia. Even they 
were owing to the spirit of the age, not of the individual, 
and sink into insignificance, if compared with those of Chet- 
giz Khin, who was not a Mussulman, and is eulogized by 
one of our most liberal historians as a model of philosophical 
toleration. 

Perhaps the most odious trait of his religious wars is given 
incidentally by a Mahometan author, quoted in Price, who 
states that such was the multitude of captives brought from 
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that a purchaser could not be found for a slave at four 
gs and seven pence a head.” 
Mahometan historians are so far from giving him credit 
blind attachment to the faith, that they charge him with 
sm, and say that he rejected all testimony, and pro- 
his doubts of a future state: and the end of the story, 
y relate it, increases its probability; for, as if he felt that 
| gone too far, he afterwards announced that the Prophet 
peared to him in a dream, and in one short sentence had 
od all his doubts and objections. 
, however, certain that he was most attentive to the forms 
religion.“© He always evinced the strongest attachment 
orthodox calif, and rejected all offers from his Egyptian 
Though he discouraged religious enthusiasts and as- 
he showed great reverence for men of real sanctity.‘? 
dly one battle of importance is described in which he did 
2el down in prayer, and implore the blessing of God upon 
ms.43 
withstanding the bloodshed and misery of which he was 
sasion, he does not seem to have been cruel. We hear of 
f the tragedies and atrocities in his court and family 
are 80 common in those of other despots. No inhuman 
ments are recorded; and rebels, even when they are per- 
ho had been pardoned and trusted, never suffer anything 
than imprisonment. 
mid was about the middle size; athletic, and well-pro- 
red in his limbs, but disfigured with the small-pox to a 
that was a constant source of mortification to him in his 
until it stimulated him to exertion, from a desire that 
i impression made by his appearance might be effaced by 
tre of his actions.“ 


Utbi says (p. 462) that, after the 
pedition, the number of slaves 
‘eat that the price of each never 
from two to ten dirhems at the 


-Ep. 

Obl however (pp. 438-444), re- 
im as a zealous upholder of 

Muhammadanism in opposition 

‘etical sects of the Karmathians, 


, a 

: Fatimite Khalif Moizz founded 
at a.p. 972, and his second suc- 
e celebrated Hakim, ruled from 
21. During his reign, the Mu- 
B i] was kept in a continual 


#2 See a letter from Aurangzib, in the 
Asiatic Register for 1801, p. 92. 

* A story is told of him in Ferishta 
and in the “ Rauzat us Safa,” that put his 
zeal for religion in a new light. A citizen 
of Nishapir was brought before him on 
an accusation of heresy. ‘“O King,” said 
he, “I am rich, but I am no heretic; can 

ou not take my property without injur- 
ing my reputation?” e King heard 
his proposal with great good humour, 
took the bribe, and gave him a certificate 
under the royal signet of his perfect or- 
thodoxy. 
 Ferishta. D’Herbelot. Price. 
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Mahmid directed him to say nothing, but to come % 
the officer repeated his visit. On the third day, tt 
presented himself, and Mahmid took his sword in si 
wrapping himself in a loose mantle, followed him to 
He found the guilty couple asleep, and, after extingu 
lamp, he struck off the head of the adulterer at a | 
then ordered lights to be brought, and, on looking a 
man’s face, burst into an exclamation of thanksg 
called for water, of which he drank a deep draught. 
the astonishment of the peasant, he informed him | 
pected that so bold a criminal could be no other tha 
nephew; that he had extinguished the light lest 
should give way to affection ; that he now saw that t 
was a stranger; and, having vowed neither to eat no 
he had given redress, he was nearly exhausted with 
Another example is given of his sense of his d 
people. Soon after the conquest of Irék, a carava 
off in the desert to the east of that country, and t 
of one of the merchants who was killed went to 
complain. Mahmid urged the impossibility of kee 
in so remote a part of his territories; when the wo: 
answered, “‘Why, then, do you take countries which 
govern, and for the protection of which you must 
the day of judgment ?”” Mahmid was struck with the 
and, after satisfying the woman by a liberal prese 
effectual measures for the protection of the caravans 
Mahmid was, perhaps, the richest king that ever 
hearino of the wealth of some former dvynaatv. who 
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nd new actors had come on the stage widely different 
se who had preceded them. Though many Arabs were 
loyed, both as soldiers and magistrates, even they were 
bs by descent, while a great portion of the court and 
re Turks, and the rest, with almost all the people, were 


urks had not come into Ghazni as conquerors. Numbers 
sh slaves had been brought into the southern Torks. 
s after the conquest of Transoxiana; and their courage, 
bits of obedience, their apparently dependent condition 
t of connexion with all around them, recommended them 
ynfidence of absolute monarchs, and led to their general 
rent. Some princes formed bodies of Mamluk (slave) 
and some employed individuals in offices of trust; so 
y already occupied an important place in what had been 
)empire, and soon after the death of Mahmud brought 
ter part of Asia under their dominion. 
iouse of Ghazni, though Turks themselves, were less 
e influence of their countrymen than most of their con- 
ries. Alptegin was a single slave, and rose to power as 
:of Khorasan. He may have had some Mamluks and 
irks in his service; but the main body of his army, and 
subjects, were natives of the country round Ghazni. 
| himself was born of a Persian mother,“ and was in 
2 and manners a Persian; but his increased resources, 
conquest of Transoxiana, would draw more Turks about 
| their importance in the neighbouring countries would 
re weight to their example. 
xistence of wandering tribes in both nations leads us 
© suppose a resemblance between the Tartars and the 
while the reality would be better shown by a contrast. 
the first mention of the Tartars, in the thirteenth cen- 
ore Christ, they formed great nations under despotic 
ients. They fed sheep, on uncultivated but not unfertile 
nd were not exposed to the sufferings and privations 
ali to the lot of those who follow camels in the desert. 
i not live in towns; and the extent of the dominions of 
nees kept them from the anxiety arising from close con- 
h their external enemies. 
had, therefore, nothing to sharpen their intellect, or to 
th to feelings of independence; and though they were 
: and hardy as the Arabs, they seem to have been made 


Zabul, the country adjoining Ghazni, and extending to, perhaps includ- 
m the south, beginning from ing, Sistan on the west. 
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of grosser materials than that fiery and imagmative people: . 
their wars originated in obedience, not in enthusiasm ; and ther 
cruelty arose from insensibility, not bigotry or revenge: among 
themselves, indeed, they were sociable and good-natured, aad. 
by no means much under the influence of the darker passions. 

Wherever the Arabs conquered, they left indelible traces of 
their presence; religion, law, philosophy, and literature, all took 
a new character from them. Their bad qualities, as well as ther’ 
good, were copied by their subjects and disciples; and wherever 
we find a Mussulman, we are sure to see a tinge of the prids, 
violence, and jealousy, with something of the hospitality ant 
munificence, of the early Arab. The Tartars, on the other 
hand, have neither founded a religion nor introduced a hter- 
ture; and, so far from impressing their own stamp on othen, 
they have universally melted into that of the nations among 
whom they settled: so that, in manners and in outward ap- 
pearance, there is scarcely a feature left in common betwee 
a Tartar of Persia and one of China. 

Amidst all these changes of form, there is some peculiarity 
of genius or temperament, which preserves a sort of national 
character ; and, when improved by the qualities of more refined 
nations, they exhibit more of the manly and practical turn of 
Europeans than is found in any other among the nations of 
the East. 

In the present instance, their character took its bias from the 
Persians, a people very likely to influence all who came no 
contact with them. 

With a good deal of the energy of the Arabs and Tartars, the 

Persians. Persians combine the suppleness and artifice of the © 
Hindis, and a fund of talents and ingenuity peculiar to then- 
selves; and, being a lively and restless people, they have been 
able (although always depressed by a singularly grievous de 
potism) to make a figure in the history of the world out of all . 
proportion to their numbers or the resources of their territory. 

From the first conquest of their country the Persians must 
have been employed in all financial and civil business, in which — 
the Arabs were no adepts; and their rapid conversion early 
opened the way for them to offices of trust and power. Al 
Moslem, who placed the Abbassides on the throne, was § 
Persian of Isfahan; the celebrated Barmecides were Persians 
of Balkh ; and the nation seems before long to have extended 
its views to the recovery of its independence. Tahir, though a2 
Arab, was supported by Persians in his rebellion. The Soffi- 
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Hides, the Bayides, and probably the Saémanides,“* were Per- 
Hans; and, at the time we are writing of, Mahmid was the 
mly sovereign not of Persian origin between the Jaxartes and 
he Euphrates. 

Their agreeable manners and refined way of living rendered 
he Persians models in those respects, even in countries at a 
listance from their own; and their language, which had been 
mriched by vast accessions from the Arabic, became, a little 
wefore this time, what it still continues, the main channel of 
polite literature, and, in some degree, of science, through all the 
Mahometan part of Asia. 

These nations were in various degrees of obedience, Relation of 
ad influenced the government in various manners. maine 
The inhabitants of towns and plains (including the met.” 
Arabs, almost all the Persians, and such of the small bodies of 
Parks as had long confined themselves to particular tracts) were 
mtirely submissive to the Sultan. The mountaineers were pro- 
bably in every stage from entire obedience to nearly personal 
mdependence. The Tirki hordes (as the Seljiks) were separate 
bommunities unconnected with the territory they occupied, 
which sometimes, in the same generation, was on the A’mir and 
om the Wolga. Their relation to the Sultan depended on the 
will of their chiefs, and was as fluctuating as might be expected 
in such circumstances; during the vigorous reign of Mahmtd 

they seem in general to have been submissive. 

The small portion of India possessed by Mahmid was so recent 
an acquisition, that the limits of his authority, both in degree 
and extent, must have been ill defined. I suppose he was pow- 
éerfal in the plains, and had little influence in the hills. 

Their shares in the government may be conjectured from the 
circumstances of the different nations. 

Religion and law were Arabian (though modified in the latter 
department by local customs); and the lawyers and divines 
Would, in many cases, be from the same country. 

The Sultan had a body of guards mounted on his own horses, 
who, we may conclude, were Mamliiks (or Tarki slaves); and 
separate troops of Tartar horse, from beyond the Oxus, no doubt 


“ The Samanidesare generally reckoned who exhausts all Tartar tribes, and even 
Noks; but their founder was presented adopts single Turks like the Ghaznevites, 
lo the calif Maman at Mervin Khorasan, lays no claim to the Samanis. Whether 
wd was neither a Tarki chief nor a slave. they came from Bokhara or Balkh, the 
he family claimed a Persian ancestor at fixed inhabitants of either country are 
| time when a descent from Guebres Persians ; and their being the first encou- 
toald not have been an object of ambi- ragers of Persian literature is another 
im to men of another race. De Guignes, argument for their descent. 
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formed an important part of his army. A body of 5,000 
horse is mentioned on one occasion, and very large ba 
Afghans and Khiljis are often spoken of; but we may 
from various circumstances and analogies, that the bulk 
army was recruited promiscuously from all parts of his 
nions, either singly or in small bodies, and was placed 
officers of his own selection ; that the contingents of par 
provinces were under their governors; and that, besid 
mountaineers enlisted in the ranks, many tumultuary bc 
that class served under their hereditary chiefs. All gener: 
mands were certainly held by the king’s own officers, ¥ 
their names, seem generally to have been Turks. 

The number of his regular army is said, at a muster si 
before his death, to have amounted to 54,000 good hc 
moderate number for so great a state, and probably in 
on occasions by temporary levies. . 

Though there is no mention of Hindis in Mahmiid’s 2 
numerous body of Hindi cavalry, under Sewand Rai, is 
to have taken part in the troubles at Ghazni, within two) 
after the Sultan’s death; whence it is obvious that he 
during his lifetime, have availed himself of the services 
class of his subjects without considering their religion as 
jection. 

Though the Turki nation were still pagans, most, if 1 
those in Mahmid’s army were probably Mahometans. The 
were of course made Mussulmans as soon as they we! 
chased, and the free men were likely from imitation to e 
the religion of the country they were in. Some even of the 
had begun to be converted; but as the Tarks did not, 
Hindus, lay aside their pagan names on conversion, it is 
easy, as in the other cases, to ascertain their religion.“ 

The civil administration must have been entirely condu 
Persians. The two celebrated vizirs, Abal Abbas and . 
Meimendi, were of that nation, and appear to have li 
constant rivalry with the great Tarki generals. The fo: 
the two, being more a man of business than learning, intr 
the practice of writing all public papers in Persian. 
restored Arabic in permanent documents; such, proba 
charters, and those of the class which in Europe would be: 
in Latin. 

*? Seljak is said to have been converted; some Ydnas (Jonas); but his ¢ 
and the fact is proved by the scriptural grandson, though a zealous Ma 
names of his sons, the contemporaries of _ bore the Tartar name of Tughra 


Sultan Mahmid, which were Michael, equally famous successor that 
Israel, Miss (Moses), and according to Arslan. 
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It is owing to this circumstance that, although India was 
mever directly conquered by Persia, the language of business, 
gad of writing in general, is all taken from the latter country. 
Whe Persian language is also spoken much more generally than 
Wrench is in Europe. It likewise furnishes a large proportion 
ef the vernacular language of Hindostan, the basis of which is 
gm original Indian dialect. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OTHER KINGS OF THE HOUSES OF GHAZN{ AND GHOR. 


Soirin Maunon left two sons, one of whom, Mohammed, had, by 


us gentleness and docility, so ingratiated himself with , ..,, 
is father, that he fixed on him for his successor in pre- Mohammed. 
| to his more untractable brother, Masaid. Mo- 4-1 4321. 
Sammed was accordingly put in possession, and crowned as soon 
the Mahmid was dead; but the commanding temper and head- 
dong courage of Masatd, together with his personal strength 
mand soldier-like habits, made him more popular, and, in fact, 
maore fit to govern, in the times which were approaching. Ac- 
eordingly a large body of guards deserted from Mohammed 
immediately after his accession ; and by the time Masaid arrived 
from his government of Isfahin, the whole army was ready to 
‘throw off its allegiance. Mohammed was seized, blinded, and 
gent into confinement; and Masatd ascended the throne within 
four months after his father’s death. 

The situation of the new monarch required all the energy by 
‘which he was distinguished ; for the power of the Seljaks gutsy 
had already risen to such a height as to threaten his 2%, 
empire with the calamities which they afterwards brought ;= (7l. | 
on it. Beljake, 

The origin of this family is not distinctly known; and their 
early history is related in different ways. The most probable 
sccount is, that the chief from whom they derived their name 
held a high station under one of the great Tartar princes; that 
he incurred the displeasure of his sovereign, and emigrated with 
his adherents to Jaund, on the left bank of the Jaxartes. His 
sons were afterwards subject to Sultén Mahmid; and, by one 
secount, were either induced or compelled by him to move to 
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the south of the Oxus, and settle in Khoraésin.' It is, however, 
more probable that they remained in Transoxiana, under a loose 
subjection to the Sultan, carrying on wars and incursions on 
their own account, until the end of his reign, when they began 
to push their depredations into his immediate territories. They 
received a check at that time, as has been related, and did not 
enter Khorasan in force until the reign of Masaid. 

Though individuals of the Tarki nation had long before made 
themselves masters of the governments which they served, as 
the Mamluk guards at Baghdad, Alptegin at Ghazni, &c. ; yet 
the Seljiks were the first horde, in modern times, that obtained 
possession to the south of the Oxus; and, although the invs- 
sions of Chengiz Khan and Tamerlane were afterwards on a 
greater scale, the Seljak conquest was raised to equal import- 
ance from the fact that the representative of one of its branches 
still fills the throne of Constantinople.’ 

At the time of Masaiid’s accession their inroads into Khorasan 
Their wars began again to be troublesome. They did not, however, 
cpio, Seem to require the personal exertions of the new king, 
au. 422. who was therefore left at leisure to reduce the province of 
Mecr4n under his authority; and as, within the next three year, 
a.v.1984, he received the submission of the provinces of Mizan- 
44.425. deran and Gurgan, then in the hands of a family of u- 
converted fire-worshippers, he had, before his power began to 
decline, attained to the sovereignty of all Persia, except the pro- 
vince of Fars. 

The rest of his reign was spent in struggles with the Seljiks, 
who, though they still professed themselves his slaves, defeated 
his lieutenants and ravaged his dominions. At length he took 
the field in person and encountered Tughral Bég, the celebrated 
av.1039, Seljak conqueror, at Zendecdn or Dandunaken, near 
au. 432. Merv. Masatid being deserted on the field by some of 
his Tarki followers, was totally and irretrievably defeated, and 
compelled to fly to Merv. He there assembled the wreck of his 
army, and returned to Ghazni; but, far from being able to collect 
such a force as might oppose the Seljiks, he found himself 
without the means of repressing the disorders which were 
breaking out round the capital. In these circumstances he de- 
termined to withdraw to India, and avail himself of the respite 
thus obtained to retrieve his affairs. But discipline was now 
dissolved, and all respect for the king’s authority destroyed. 
Soon after he had crossed the Indus his own guards attempted 


1 Amir bin Kadr Seljtki was left by India in ap. 1021, am. 412. 
Mahmud in the command of a garrison in * De Guignes, vol, ii. p. 190. 
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to plunder his treasure; and the confusion which followed led 
to a general mutiny of the army, the deposition of Ma- 5. sition 
said, and the restoration of his brother Mohammed to 74 death of 
the throne. The blindness of the latter prince rendering 

him incapable of conducting the government, he transferred the 
effective administration to his son Ahmed, one of whose 4p. 1040, 
first acts was to put the deposed king to death. asc 

Masaid was more than ten years on the throne, and, notwith- 
standing the turbulent and disastrous character of his reign, he 
found time to promote the progress of knowledge, and showed 
himself a worthy successor of Mahmid in his patronage of learned 
men and in the erection of magnificent public buildings. 

The defeat which overthrew the government of Masaid was 
attended with the most important consequences to India, as 
‘it raised the Mussulman province there, from a despised de- 
pendency, to one of the most valuable portions of the king- 
dom; but the events which follow have little interest in Indian 
history. The revolutions in the government, being like those 
common to all Asiatic monarchies,’ fatigue without instructing: 
the struggles with the Seljiks only affected the western dominions 
of Ghazni, and those with the Hindus had no permanent effect 
atall. For the history of the people, Asiatic writers afford no 
materials. Yet this period must have been one of the most 
deserving of notice of the whole course of their career. It must 
have been then that permanent residence in India, and habitual 
intercourse with the natives, introduced a change into the 
manners and ways of thinking of the invaders, that the rudi- 
ments of a new language were formed, and a foundation laid for 
the present national character of the Mahometan Indians.‘ 

The remaining transactions of the house of Ghazni need not 
therefore occupy much space. 

Maudid the son of Masatd was at Balkh when his father 
was murdered. He hastened to the east with his suttsn 
army, defeated and put to death his rivals, and after- av. 1040, 
wards crushed a rebellion excited by one of his own Xv. 1098, 


brothers. 


* (Gibbon has well described the course 
of every Asiatic dynasty as “one unceas- 
ing round of valour, greatness, discord, 
degeneracy and decay.” —Ep.] 

[The reign of Masatd can now be 
studied in the contemporary history of 
Aba’! Fazl Baihaki, printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. The same collection also con- 


A.D. 1049, 
AH. 441. 


tains two other standard authorities for 
the pre-Moghul period of Indian history, 
—the Jubukati Nasirt of Minhaj ud din, 
which is a succinct narrative to the time 
of Nasir ud din,—and its continuation by 
Zia ud din Barni, which embraces the 
period from Balban’s accession to the sixth 
year of the reign of Firiz Shah.—Ep.] 


AA 


ae L. “Bhan ava aval by one of the Mahometan leaders during the preceding 
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At his accession the whole kingdom of Ghazni lay open to the 
victorious Seljuks, but the attention of those conquerors was not 
drawn towards the east. They divided their conquests into four 
minor kingdoms, under the supremacy of Tughral Bég. Aba Ali, 
who obtained the sovereignty of Herat, Sistan, and Ghér, was 
left to contend with the Ghaznevites,> while Tughral with the 
main forces of the tribe hastened to the conquest of Western 
Persia, the capture of Baghdad, and the invasion of the Roman 
Empire. In these circumstances Maudid was able to maintain 
himself in Ghazni and to recover Transoxiana ; and being united 
by marriage with the granddaughter of Tughral Bég, he seemed 
to be no longer in danger from the hostility of the Seljaks. But 
a.v.1043, While he pursued his success in the west, the Raja 
Au. 49. of Delhi took advantage of his absence to overrun the 
Panjab. By skilful appeals to their superstition he revived the 
spirit of the Hindus, took Nagarcét, and laid siege to Lahér. 
But that last stronghold of the Mussulmans was saved by the 
bravery of the garrison, who disdained to yield to infidels whom 
they had so often subdued, and by a report (which proved m- 
founded) of the approach of Maudid. 

That prince was at the time engaged in the west, where even 
his family connexion did not prevent new quarrels with the 
Seljiks, and had no time to visit India till his death. 
sultan Ava). «© -_ When that event took place the throne was usurped 
ee by his brother Abal Hasan, who made way to it by the 


A.D. 1049. 


aun. 44': murder of his infant nephew, but was himself deposed 


Au. 443. in two years by his uncle Abtl Rashid. 
The new prince recovered the Panjab, which had been seized 


Ay 1051, troubles, but he was soon after defeated by a chief 
Aw to, named Tughral, who revolted in Sistén. The successfal 
An. 444 rebel assumed the crown, and put all the princes of the 
house cf Ghazni that fell into his hands to death. He was him- 
self assassinated at the end of forty days, and one of the three 
descendants of Sabuktegin, who had escaped his cruelty, was 
raised to the throne. 
pede This prince was successful against the Seljiks, and 
Ferrusnrfd- had a prospect of recovering the lost dominions of 
an. 44-0 his family, till checked by the rising genius of Alp 
A.H, 450. Arslan.§ | 

His brother Ibrahim was a professed devotee. He made peace 


* De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 190. Pee a ia nephew and successor.— 
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ith the Seljuks by renouncing all claims that inter- suttén 
red with their pretensions, and spent most part of \ "toss. 
long reign in practising penmanship and copying 43 tos," 
orans. He left forty sons and thirty-six daughters. *%-*!-’ 
Masauid the Second was a man of more worth. His generals 
rried his arms beyond the Ganges, and he himself guttan 
vised the laws and formed them into a consistent 7°", 
de. During his reign ee court resided for some AH. 492, to 
vars at Lahr. ai 
On the death of Masaid the Second, one of his sons, Arslan, 
aprisoned his brothers and usurped the throne. The suitan 
ouse of Ghazni had by this time formed repeated (5. nis, 
atrimonial alliances with the Seljaks, and the sister *3°13,° 
f Sanjar, their sultan, was mother of all the princes. ** °” 
he was incensed at the oppression of so many of her children, 
nd called on Sanjar to support Behram, who had escaped 
he fate of his brothers. Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed 
um on the throne by force of arms. 

Behram was a distinguished patron of letters. The famous 
ersian poet Nizami resided at his court, and dedicated guitan 
me of his five great poems to Behram. But he dis- ®°"Iis. 
raced the end of a long and prosperous reign by a 4:3: 31;3° 
rime which brought ruin on himself and all his race. “#7. 
The territory of Ghér had been treacherously seized by Maudid, 
ind had since remained dependent on Ghazni. The reigning 
wince, Kutb ud din Sar, was married to the daughter of Sultin 
Behram. Some differences, however, arose between these princes ; 
md Behrém, having got his son-in-law into his power, either 
wisoned him or put him openly to death. The latter is most 
mobable ; for Seif ud din,®? the brother of the deceased, imme- 
listely took up arms to revenge him, and advanced towards 
thazni, whence Behrim was compelled to fly to Kirman, in the 
nountains towards the east.!° 

Seif ud din was so secure in his new possession, that he sent 
ack most of his army to Firaz Céh, his usual residence, Ghazni 


taken by the 
rians, 


inder his brother Ala ud din. But, in spite of all en- cho 


‘(There was some uncertainty as to 1¢ [“ Kirman seems to have been a place 

r Ibrahim’s reign ended in a.u.481 of considerable importance in those days, 
r 492, but Mr. Thomas has shown from in virtue of its position on the line of 
uns that the latter date is correct. communication between Ghazni and the 
Journ. R.A.S. vol. ix. p. 280.)—Eb.] Indus, on the road connecting that city 
* Called Kootb ood deen Mahomed with the modern site of Kohat and Pesha- 
mer Afghan, in Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. wur, by the Bungush route and the 
p- 151 Kurm river."—Mr. E. Thomas (Journ. 
i 7 Beit ood deen Soory, Ibid. vol. i. p. 2.4.8. vol. xvil. p. 207).—Ep.] 
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deavours to render himself popular in Ghazni, he failed to shake 
the attachment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty: a plot was 
entered into to invite Behram to return; and as soon as the sow 
had cut off the communication with Ghér, that prince advanced 
against his former capital with an army collected from the ur- 
subdued part of his dominions. Seif ud din, conscious of his 
present weakness, was about to withdraw, but was persuaded, by 
the perfidious promises and entreaties of the people of Ghami, 
to try the fate of a battle; and being deserted on the field by the 
citizens, the small body of his own troops that were with him 
were overpowered, and he himself was wounded and taken pn- 
Recovered SOner. Behr&m’s conduct on this occasion was as incos- * 
by Behram. sistent with his former character as it was repugnant to 


Cruel execu 


tion ofthe humanity. He made his prisoner be led round the | 
Ghor city with every circumstance of ignominy; and, after | 
exposing him to the shouts and insults of the rabble, put him 
to death by torture. He also ordered his vazir, a Seiad or de- - 
scendant of the Prophet, to be impaled. | 

When the news reached Alé ud din, he was raised to the highest 
pitch of rage and indignation, and vowed a bitter revenge on all 
concerned. 

He seems, in his impatience, to have set out with what was 
thought an inadequate force, and he was met with an offer of 
peace from Behrém, accompanied by a warning of the certain 
destruction on which he was rushing. He replied, “that Beh- 
ram’s threats were as impotent as his arms; that it was no new 
thing for kings to make war on each other; but that barbarity 
such as his was unexampled amongst princes.” 

In the battle which ensued, he appeared at one time to be over- 
powered by the superior numbers of the Ghaznevites; but his 
own thirst for vengeance, joined to the bravery and indignation of 
his countrymen, bore down all opposition, and compelled Behrim 
to fly, almost alone, from the scene of action. 

The injuries, insults, and cruelties heaped on his brother, by 
Ghamt tHe people no less than the prince, would have justified 
destroyed a, severe retaliation on Ghazni; but the indiscriminate 
Ghorians, destruction of so great a capital turns all our sympathy 
against the author of it, and has fixed a stigma on AJA ud din from 
which he will never be free as long as his name is remembered" 

This noble city, perhaps at the time the greatest in Asia, was 

" He is always called Jehansdz(Burner sacres of Chengiz and Tamerlane an 
of the World), and though otherwise spoken of with much less disapprobetioe; 
praised, is mentioned by no historianon a proof, perhaps, of the more civilised 


this occasion without the strongest terms character of the earlier period, in which 
of censure. Even the unprovoked mas- such proceedings excited so much surprises 
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ip for three, and some say seven, days to flame, slaughter, 
rastation. Even after the first fury was over, individuals 
it to death, and all the Seiads that could be found were 
ed in expiation of the murder of Seif ud din’s vazir. All 
erb monuments of the Ghaznevite kings were demolished, 
ry trace of them effaced, except the tombs of Mahmud, 
l, and Ibr4him ; the two first of whom were spared for 
our, and the last probably for his sanctity. The unfortu- 
+hrim only lived to witness the calamities he had brought 
country; for, during his flight to India, he sank under 

and misfortune, and expired after a reign of thirty-five 


on Khusrou continued his retreat to L&hér, where guién 
received amidst the acclamations of his subjects, hur’: 
re not displeased to see the seat of government Cha! 
ently transferred to their city. anls 
ied (a.p. 1160) after a reign of seven years, and left the 
of his territory to his son. 

sxrou Malik reigned for twenty-seven lunar years to.a.p. 
hen his last possession shared the fate of the rest, Bultén 


s occupied by the house of Ghér, as will be here- Malik. 
lated. The race of Sabuktegin expired with this prince. 


HOUSE OF GHOR.' 


Ald ud din Ghért. 


rigin of the house of Ghér has.been much discussed: the 
nt and apparently the correct opinion is, that Origin of 

ey and their subjects were Afghans. Ghér was of her, 
| by the Mussulmans within a few years after the death 
legerd. It is spoken of by Ebn Haukal as only partially 
ed in the ninth century.* The inhabitants, according to 
1e author, at that time spoke the language of Khorasan.’ 


1 in the Tabakdti Nasiri the 


ni. 
s Ebn Haukal, pp. 221 and 
so p. 212. He there says that 
d Ghor may be considered as 
3; Meaning, no doubt, that it was 
by infidels. 
pe era look on the mountains 
s their earliest seat; and I do 


r that it bas ever been denied 


that the people of that country in early 
times were Afghans. The only question 
relates to the ruling family. An author 
quoted by Professor Dorn (History of the 
Afghans, Annotations, p. 92) says that 
they were Turks from Khita; but it is a 
bare assertion of one author, for the 
other quotation in the same place rclates 
to the successors of the house of Ghor. 
All other authors, as far as I can learn, 
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In the time of Sultan Mahmid it was held, as has bee 
served, by a prince whom Ferishta calls Mohammed Soor 
Sar) Afghan. From his time the history is easily brought: 


to the events last related.) 


When Ala ud din had satiated his fury at Ghazni he rett 


to Firaz Céh, and gave himself 
propensity. 


up to pleasure, as was his na 


But new troubles awaited him, and the following four - 


Conquest of were fertile in revolutions. 


Ghazni by 


Sultan Sanjar, then 


the Seljtks. Of the Seljiks, invaded Ghér and Ghazni, and - 
Ala ud din prisoner, but soon restored him to liberty, and 


stated him in his dominions.‘ 


Not long after he was himself defeated and made prison 


A.D, 1153, 
A.H. 548, 


the Euzes, a hitherto unknown tribe of Turks ;' : 
period of little more than one year beheld the dov 


Fall of the Of the rival houses of Ghér and Ghazni, which h: 


Seljiks, 


long disputed the empire of the East. 


The original cause of this calamity was the revolt of Sa 
governor of Kharizm, who founded the kingdom of that 1 
afterwards so powerful both in the east and west of Asia. 
prince, when pressed by Sanjar, called in the Khitans, a 


include them in the Afghan tribe of Sar; 
though they are all guilty of an incon- 
sistency, in deriving them from Sur and 
Sam, two sons of Zohak, a fabulous king 
of Persia, quite unconnected with the 
Afghans. The same authors add some 
extraordinary legends regarding their 
more recent history. They relate that, 
after the time of Mahmiad, the head of 
the house of Sir, whose name was Sam, 
was obliged to desert his country and fly 
to India, where, thaugh still a sincere 
Mussulman at heart, he became a servant 
in a temple of idols. He there amassed 
a fortune, and was on his return home, 
when he was shipwrecked and drowned 
on the coast of Persia. His son Husein 
Suri clung to a plank, on which he floated 
for three days; and although for all that 
time he hada tiger, which had been also 
in the wreck, for a companion, yet the 
animal did not attempt to molest him, 
and he made his way to a city. He was 
there thrown into prison; but being at 
length delivered, he set out for Ghazni. 
On the road he fell in with a band of rob- 
hers, who, glad of so fine a recruit, gave 
him a horse and arms, and compelled 
him to join their troop. On the same 
night they were all seized and brought 
before the Sultan, who happened to be 
the pious Ibrahim, and were ordered to 


be beheaded. Husein, however, t 
story; and as his appearance w 
possessing, the Sultan believed hi 
ultimately sent him as governor 
native kingdom. From all this 
tempted to infer that some adventt 
gain authority in Ghor, through t 
tans of Ghazni; that he either b 
originally to the tribe, or was : 
into it, perhaps marrying into the 
family (as is so common with N 
and others in the Highland clan 
afterwards invented the above r 
story, and equally romantic pedi 
cover his low origin. Professor ] 
the annotations above quoted, f 
lected all that has been written 
house of Ghor as well as on th 
different accounts of the origin 
Afghans, and has come to very 
conclusions on both questions. 
On the house of Ghor, see als 
articles in D’Herbelot, De Guignes 
p. 181, and Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i 
4 End of a.p. 1152, a.n. 547, 
beginning of the next year. De 
and D’Herbelot make the date a. 
a.H. 644; but it must have been t 
taking of Ghazni, and before Sanj 
tivity, which fixes the date with p 
* De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 256. 
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from the North of China, which had been driven into Trans- 
oriana. 

The invasion of the Khitans displaced a portion of the tribe 
of Euz® which had remained in Transoxiana, while the other 
portion was conquering in Syria and Asia Minor; and these 
exiles, being forced upon the south, overwhelmed the Seljiks, 
and for a short time occupied Ghazni. Their migration after- 
wards took a westerly direction, and the kingdom of Ghazni was 
left to its former possessors. During these changes Ala ud 
din died. His eventful reign had only occupied four xo, 1156, 
years. AH, 551, 

Seif ud din Ghért. 


Not long before the death of Ala ud din he placed his two 
nephews, Ghiyds ud din and Shahab ud din, in confinement, pro- 
bably to secure the succession to his young and inexperienced 
son. But the first act of that son, Seif ud din, was to release 
his cousins and restore them to their governments, a confidence 
which he never had reason to repent. 

His other qualities, both personal and mental, corresponded 
to this noble trait, and might have insured a happy reign, if 
among so many virtues he had not inherited the revengeful spirit 
of his race. One of his chiefs appearing before him decorated 
with jewels which had belonged to his wife, and of which she 
had been stripped after his father’s defeat by Sanjar, he was 
60 transported by passion at the sight that he immediately put 
the offender to death with his own hand. Abul Abbas, the 
brother of the deceased, suppressed his feelings at the time; 
but seized an early opportunity, when Seif ud din was engaged 
with a body of the Euz, and thrust his lance through the 
sultan’s body in the midst of the fight. Seif ud din had 
reigned little more than a year, and was succeeded by the elder 
of his cousins.’ 


Ghiyds ud din Ghér. 


Immediately on his accession, Ghiyds ud din associated his 
brother, Mohammed Shah4b ud din, in the government. 1.1157, 
He retained the sovereignty during his whole life, but “"°™ 


The Euz tribe are Turks, who were ghana, where they are the ruling tribe, 
settled in Kipchak. They are, ac- they are still called Euz (pronounced like 
ing to De Guignes, the ancestorsofthe the English verb “use.”) 

Tarkmans (vol. i. part ii. pp. 510, 522, vol. ’ D’Herbelot. Ferishta. Abstract of 
ii.p. 190). They are also called Uzes, Mussulman histories in Dorn’s Afghans. 
Guz, Gozz, Gozi, and Gazi; but in Fer- 
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seems to have left the conduct of military operations : 
entirely to Shahab ud din, on whom, for some years 

Ghiyas ud din’s death, the active duties of the governmen 
in a great measure to have devolved. 

The harmony in which these brothers lived is not tk 
proof that they retained the family attachment which pn 
among their predecessors. Their uncle (who ruled the | 
dent principality of Bamian, extending along the Uppe: 
from the east of Balkh) having attempted to seize the thr 
the death of Seif ud din, was defeated in battle, and : 
rounded that his destruction seemed inevitable; when : 
phews threw themselves from their horses, ran to hold his : 
and treated him with such profound respect, that, altho 
at first suspected that they were mocking his misfortun 
at last succeeded in soothing his feelings and restored 
his principality. It continued in his immediate family fo 
generations, until it fell, with the rest of the dominions o: 
on the conquest by the King of Kharizm.*® 

All these transactions took place in less than five year 
the fall of Ghazni, and the two brothers began now to | 
foreign conquest with the vigour of a new d 

They took advantage of the decline of the Seljiks to 
the eastern part of Khorasan; Ghiyas ud din was per 
engaged in that enterprise, and also in the recovery of G! 
and from that time forward he divided his residence b 
Firiz Céh, Ghazni, and Herat. At the last city he bt 
great mosque so much spoken of for its magnificence i 
and later ages. 

Shahab ud din’s attention was, for a long time, almost ¢ 
Foundation turned to India; and he may be considered the { 
hometan of the empire in that country which has las 
empire in i 
India, our time. 

He did not begin till a.p. 1176, a.a. 572, when he toc 
Firstexpe at the junction of the rivers of the Panjab w 
Stenbua Indus. ‘Two years afterwards he led an exped 
ip. u7e,  Guzerat, in which he was defeated, and comp 
an.572. retreat with as many disasters as Mahmid, an 
out the consolation of success. 

In two expeditions to Lahér he broke the strength of K 
avis, Malik, the last of the Ghaznevites, and compel 
au. 574 to give up his son as a hostage. 


* D’Herbelot. Dorn’s Annotations. taken by Ghiyas ud din in an 
® [Ghazni had been grat liars by the guve the ala to his bn 
adherents of Khusrou Malik, but was rishéa).—En.] 
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| next expedition was to Sind, which he overran to the sea- 
. After his return he again engaged in hostili- 4. 1:78, 
rith Khusrou Malik, who, taking courage from *3n4” 
ir, made an alliance with the Gakkars, captured 2°: }15” 
‘Shahab ud din’s strongest forts, and obliged him , 4 3177, 

ll in the aid of stratagem for a purpose which 4"! 
seemed insufficient to accomplish. He affected alarms 
the west, assembled his army as if for operations in 
isin, and, professing an anxious desire to make peace 
Khusrou Malik, released his son, who had been hitherto 
ws @ hostage. Khusrou Malik, entirely thrown off his guard 
se appearances, quitted Lahér and set out to meet his son, 
expectedly restored to him; when Shahab ud din put 
If at the head of a strong body of chosen cavalry, and, 
ung with celerity and secrecy through unfrequented routes, 
nly interposed himself between Khusrou Malik gyoucion of 
is capital; and surrounding his camp by night, §pPhowect 
him prisoner, and soon after occupied Lahér, ‘e Paniéb. 
1 no longer offered resistance. Khusrou and his 4>. 1184, 
ywere sent to Ghiyas ud din and imprisoned in | ,,,, 
tle in Ghirjistan, where many years after they «1. 582.’ 
put to death by one or other of the contending parties 
g the war with the King of Kharizm. 

thab ud din had now no Mahometan rival left, and the 
st between him and the Hindts seemed at first wars with 
very unequal. As his army was drawn from al] ‘#4 
arlike provinces between the Indus and Oxus, and was ac- 
med to contend with the Seljaks and the northern hordes 
rtars, we should not expect it to meet much resistance from 
ple naturally gentle and inoffensive, broken into small 
, and forced into war without any hopes of gain or aggran- 
ent; yet none of the Hindu principalities fell without a 
» struggle, and some were never entirely subdued, but 
emain substantive states after the Mussulman empire has 
to ruin. 

is unexpected opposition was chiefly owing to the peculiar 
cter of the Rajpats, arising from their situation The Réjpsts, 
» military class in the original Hindi system. The other 
s, though kept together as casts by community of 
yus rites, were mixed up in civil society, and were under 
hiefs except the ordinary magistrates of the country. 
he Rajputs were born soldiers; each division had its he- 
ry leader, and each formed a separate community, like 
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At length, having recruited an army, composed of Turks, 
Retum ot ‘Lajiks,'? and Afghans, many of whom had their hel- 
Shahdl ud mets ornamented with jewels, and their armour inlaid 
v.13, With silver and gold, he again began his march to 
au. 589. = wards India." 

Prithwi Raja again met him with a vast army, swelled by 
numerous allies who were attracted by his former success. He 
sent a haughty message to Shahab ud din, with a view to deter 
him from advancing. The Mussulman general replied in mo- 
derate terms, and spoke of referring to his brother for orders; 
but when the Hindis, in blind reliance on their numbers, had 
encamped close to his army, he crossed the brook which lay 
between them about daybreak, and fell upon them by surpriz, 
before they had any suspicion that he was in motion. But not- 
withstanding the confusion which ensued, their camp was of 
such extent, that part of their troops had time to form, and 
afford protection to the rest, who afterwards drew up in ther 
rear; and order being at length restored, they advanced in fou 
lines to meet their opponents. Shahab ud din, having failed in 
his original design, now gave orders for a retreat, and con- 
tinued to retire, keeping up a running fight, until he had 
drawn his enemies out of their ranks, while he was careful to 
preserve his own. As soon as he saw them in disorder, he 
charged them at the head of 12,000 chosen horse in steel 
armour; and “this prodigious army once shaken, like a great 
building, tottered to its fall, and was lost in its own ruins.” ® 

The viceroy of Delhi and many other chiefs were slain on 
the field; and Prithwi Raja, being taken in the pursuit, was 
put to death in cold blood. 

Shahab ud din was more sanguinary than Mahmid. Wheo 
Conquestot be took Ajmir, soon after this battle, he put some 

Amir, thousands of the inhabitants, who opposed him, t 
the sword, reserving the rest for slavery. After this barbarous 
execution he made over the country to a relation (some say § 
natural son) of Prithwi Raja, under an engagement for § 
heavy tribute. 

He then returned to Ghazni, leaving his former slave Kutb ud 
din Kibak, who was now rising into notice, and who afterwards 
mounted the throne, as his representative in India. Kutb ud 
din followed up his successes with ability, and took possession 

18 (Tajik is a corruption of the Arabic “ This description is from Ferishts; be 
tazt, and is applied to the Turks who live _fixes the number at 120,000 horse. 


in towns, as distinguished from those who 1S Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i. p. 177. 
retain their nomad life—Eb.] 
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Delhi, and of Céel, between the Jumna and the snédof Deni. 
nges. 

Next year Shahab ud din returned to India, defeated Jei 
andra, the Rahtér raja of Canouj, in a battle on 

: Jumna, north of Etéwa, and took Canouj and <u: se.” 
n4res. This victory destroyed one of the greatest Capture ot 
lian monarchies, extended the Mussulman domi- “"“ 
ms into Behar, and opened the way, which was soon followed 
,into Bengal. Notwithstanding its importance, the circum- 
nces of the battle, the taking of the towns, the breaking of 
Is, and the acquisition of treasures, present so little novelty, 
it we are left at leisure to notice the capture of a white 
phant, and the incident of the body of the raja being recog- 
ed by his false teeth—a circumstance which throws some 
ht on the state of manners. An event of great consequence 
lowed these victories, which was the retreat of the greater 
+ of the Rahtér clan from Canouj to Marwar, where they 
winded a principality, now in alliance with the British Go- 
mment. 

Shahab ud din having returned to Ghazni, Kutb ud din had to 
fend the new raja of Ajmir against a pretender; and, after 
ring his government, he proceeded to Guzerat, and ravaged 
at rich province. 

Next year Shahab ud din came back to India, took Biana, 
st of Agra, and laid siege to the strong fort of 5 3195, 
walidr, in Bundélcand. It is probable that he was **- 52. 
salled by some attack or alarm in Khorasan, for he left the 
nduct of the siege of Gwaliér to his generals, and returned, 
thout having performed anything of consequence, to Ghazni. 
Gwaliér held out for a long time; and when it was taken, 
itb ud din (who was still governor in India) was obliged to 
ireh again to Ajmir. The raja set up by the Mussulmans had 
ena second time disturbed by his rivals, and protected by 
itb ud din; and he was now exposed to a formidable attack 
m the rajas of Guzerat and Nagér, supported by the Mérs, 
numerous hill-tribe near Ajmir. Kutb ud din was over- 
wered on this occasion, and had difficulty in making his way, 
rered with wounds, to Ajmir, where he remained shut up 
thin the walls. Reinforcements, however, were speedily sent 
m Ghazni; the siege was raised, and, by the time he was 
ficiently recovered to move, he was in a condition to retaliate 
his late conquerors. He set out for Guzerat, by the way of 
li, Nadél, and Siréhi. In the last-named district he found 
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two great feudatories of Guzerat, strongly posted on the mom- 
tain of A’bi, and in too great force to be left in his rear. He 
therefore entered the hills, reached and carried their position, 
and having dispersed their army, proceeded to Anhalwara. He 
took and garrisoned that capital, and, after ravaging the pro- 
vince, returned again to Delhi. Next year he took Calinjer 
and Calpi, forts in Bundélcand, and appears likewise to have 
gone against Badaun, in what is now called Réhilcand. 

The Ganges, indeed, had long ceased to be an obstacle; and, 
Congnest of at this very period, Kutb ud din was waited on by Mo- 
and Bengal,’ hammed Bakhtiar Khilji,!° who had already conquered 
part of Oudh and North Behar; and who, on his return to his 
command, reduced the rest of Behar and Bengal, taking Gour 
or Laknouti, the capital of the latter province.!” 

During these transactions, Shahab ud din was engaged in con- 
tests with the King of Kharizm (who had subverted the gover- 
ment of the Seljiks in Persia, and succeeded to their place 
as competitors with the Ghéris for the ascendancy in Central 
Asia). He was between Tus and Serakhs, in Khorasan, whea 

av. 1902, he heard of his brother’s death, and returned to Ghazi 
a.u. 599. to take possession of the throne. 

Ghiyas ud din appears to have resumed his activity before his 
death, and to have been present in person in all the campaigns 
in Khorasin, except this last.!® 


Shahab ud din (or Mohammed) Ghéri. 


As soon as he had arranged his internal government, Shahid 
Unsuccessful ud din assembled an army, and proceeded to make a de- 
urn. cisive attack on Khérizm. He gained a great victory 
over the king of that country,!® besieged him in his capital, and 

ap. 1903, 800n reduced him to such straits as to constrain him to 

a.n. 600. gue for aid to the Khitan Tartars. By their assistance 
he so completely changed the face of affairs, that Shahab ud dn 
was obliged to burn his baggage and attempt to draw off towards 
his own territory. He was so hard-pressed on his retreat that 
he could not avoid an action, and received such a defeat that 
it was with difficulty he made his way to Andkhé, halfway 


1% Ferishta, vol. i. p. 198. sents Ghiyas ud din as merely retaining 
"" Introduction to Bird’s History of Gu- the name of king during the last years d 

zerat, p. 85. his life; but is supported by D'Herbelt 
'* De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 265. Fe- and De Guignes, 8 quote 


rishta, vol. i. p 186. D’Herbelot, article Persian histories, and are better avthe 
‘‘GhAiathudin.” This account is incon- rity on western affairs than Ferishts. 
sistent with Ferishta (p. 180), who repre- * De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 265. 
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tween Balkh and Herat. At Andkhé he made a stand, and 
ly surrendered on condition of being allowed to depart on pay- 
ant of a sum of money. 
The destruction of Shahab ud din’s army, joined as it was, at 
at, to a report of his death, was the signal for general 5, ,enions 
nfusion in a great part of his dominions. Ghazni shut !" India. 
r gates against him, though the governor, Taj ud din Eldéz,”° 
is one of his favourite slaves. Another of his chiefs went 
‘aight from the field of battle to Multan, and presenting him- 
lf with a feigned commission from the king, occupied the 
ace on his own behalf. The wild tribe of the Gakkars issued 
ma their mountains in the north of the Panjab, took Lahér, 
a filled the whole province with havoc and devastation. Kutb 
| din remained faithful in India, as did Herat and other 
sstern countries, where the governments were held by three 
phews of the king. Shahab ud din collected some adhe- 
nts, and first recovered Multan. He then received the sub- 
ission of Ghazni, and pardoned Eldéz. He afterwards made 
1 attack on the Panjab, in concert with Kutb ud din, and not 
lly recovered that country, but induced the Gakkars to embrace 
e Mahometan religion, which was the easier done, as they 
wd very little notion of any other. Ferishta mentions that 
e infidels in the hills east of Ghazni were also converted at 
is period.”! 
Internal tranquillity being restored, Shahab ud din set off on 
is return to his western provinces, where he had ordered Subdued. 
large army to be collected for another expedition to Kharizm. 
le had only reached the Indus, when, having ordered Deathot 
is tent to be pitched close to the river, that he might «iam. 
njoy the freshness of the air off the water, his unguarded situa- 
ton was observed by a band of Gakkars, who had lost relations 
athe late war, and were watching an opportunity of revenge. 
it midnight, when the rest of the camp was quiet, they swam 
he river to the spot where the king’s tent was pitched, and, 
ntering unopposed, despatched him with numerous wounds. 
This event took place on the 2nd of Shaban, 602 of the Hijra, 
r March 14th, 1206. His body was conveyed, in mourn- , yj, 
al pomp, to Ghazni, accompanied by his vazir and all +=. 62. 
Gs principal nobles. It was met by Eld6z, who unbuckled his 


* (Or more probably Yalduz, as it is of the inaccessible regions, now inhabited 
on the coins. The printed text of by the Jajis and Turis, may not have been 

wishta has ‘Ildagaz.— Ep. |] converted till this late period. 

® It is not unprobable that the people 
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armour, threw dust on his head, and gave every sign of afi 
for the death of his benefactor. 

He left prodigious treasures, and was succeeded by his ne 
Mahmid. 

The conquests of Shahab ud din in India far surpassed 
of Sultan Mahmid, and might have surpassed them in Per 
the times had been as favourable. Yet, though an enterp 
soldier, he had neither the prudence nor the general tale 
that great prince, who was a discoverer as well as a cong 
and whose attention was as much devoted to letters as to 
Accordingly, the name of Mahmid is still one of the mos! 
brated in Asia, while that of Shahab ud din is scarcely } 
beyond the countries over which he ruled. 

At his death, Shahab ud din held, in different degr 
subjection, the whole of Hindostan Proper,” ¢ 
Malwa and some contiguous districts. Sind 
Bengal were either entirely subdued, or in 
course of reduction. On Guzerat he had no hold, except 
is implied in the possession of the capital. Much of Hi 
tan was immediately under his officers, and the rest - 
dependent or at least tributary princes. The desert and 
of the mountains were left independent from neglect. 


Extent of 
his con- 


quests 
India. 


Mahmid Ghéri. 


Though Mahmid was proclaimed throughout the wh 
a.v.126, his uncle’s dominions, and his sovereignty ach 
AH. 602, ledged by all the officers under it, yet the kin 
Dissolntion broke, at once, into separate states, which were sce 
rian empire. held together, even in name, by his general supre: 

Shahab ud din, having no son, was fond of bringin 
Turkish slaves, and many of his training rose to great 


nence. Three of these were in possession of extensive go 


22 [Professor Wilson (Ariana Ant., p. 
441) remarks that the extant coins “ prove 


are Nagari, then Arabic _lette 
adopted with one or other of the 


that the extension of Muhammadan con- 
quest in India was gradual and slow, and 
that it was the policy of the first con- 
querors, the princes of Ghor, to conciliate 
the prejudices of their Indian subjects, 
when, in contradiction to the precepts of 
Islam and still more to its spirit, they 
preserved the symbols of the Hindu reli- 
gion upon their coins.” Thus we find 
the bull of Siva and the mounted cavalier 
(the types on the coins of the Rajptt 
srinces) continued by the house of Ghor 
and the Slave Kings. At first the letters 


types, until, at length, the purely } 
man type becomes universal. TI! 
specimen of the mixed type belc 
Balban’s reign. ‘“ With the cha 
dynasty to that of Khilji, the con 
the Muhammadan princes towar 
Hindus became more intolerant and 
Mr. Thomas, however (Journ. B. 
vol. ix.), thinks that it was the 
course, in the Muhammadan conqu 
Central Asia, to retain the curren 
of ara as far as possible, un 
—Eb. 
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ats at the time of his death—Kutb ud din, in India; Eldéz, 
Ghazni; and Nasir ud din Kubacha, in Multan and Sind. 
th of these three became really independent on their master’s 
th; and as the subordinate principality of Bamian was held 
m separate branch of his own family, Mahmid’s actual 
wession was confined to Ghér, with Herat, Sistan, and the 
bof Khorasén. His capital was at Firiz Céh. 
Rahmid, on his accession, sent the title of king and the 
guia of royalty to Kutb ud din, to be held under him. He 
ws not appear to have attempted to disturb Eldéz in his 
weasion (although two sons of the prince of Bamian asserted 
Fights of their family, and for a time expelled Eldéz from 
pani) ; but on the death of Mahmid, which happened within 
or six™ years, there was a general civil war throughout all 
dominions west of the Indus, and those countries had not 
prered their laa aha! when they were all subdued by the 


of K 
Bet was tak was taken by those conquerors in a.D. 1215, and Firaz 
s at an earlier period. Many accounts, indeed, represent 
mid as having been killed on that occasion.” 


&.p. 1208, a.n. 605 (De Guignes). 
2210, a.w. 607 (Dorn). a.p. 1212, 
G09 (D’Herbelot). 
For particulars of Mahmid’s reign, 
the subsequent confusions, see De 
pes (Khkarizme), D’Herbelot (art. 
mused), and the history of the house 
Made, in the Annotations on Professor 
History of the Afghans. 
Ghéris appear to have recovered 
} Mis temporary extinction, for in the 
of the fourteenth century, less 
years after the death of C engiz 
we find Mohammed Sam Ghori 
Herat against one of the suc- 







ages of that conqueror (D’Ohson, vol. 

v. p. 515, &c.); and at a later period, 
Tamerlane, in his Memoirs, mentions 
Ghiyas ud din, son of Adz (or Méizz) ud 
din, as ruler of Khorasan, Ghor, and 
Ghirjistan ; and in many places calls him 
and his father Ghoris. (Malfuzdt Ti- 
muri, p. 145.) Princes of the same 
dynasty are mentioned in Price, vol. ii., 
who calls their family Kirit, or Gueret ; 
and all the names mentioned on those 
occasions are found in a list of Kurt 
kings given by Professor Dorn (Anno- 
tations, p. 92), from Janabi, who says 
they are asserted to be of the Sir Alghori. 
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BOOK VI. 


KINGS OF DELHI TO THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF Tixt., 
A.D. 1206 Tro 1526. 


CHAPTER I. 
SLAVE KINGS. 
Kutb ud din Enbak. 


From the death of Shahab ud din, India became an independesl 
Independence kingdom ; and after the disturbance occasioned by th 
of india. dissolution of his empire had subsided, it ceased 

have any connexion with the countries beyond the Indus. 

The life of Kutb ud din, the founder of this new monarehy; 
Progressota #fords a specimen of the history of the Turki slave 
Tarki slave. who rose to sovereignty throughout Asia, and who f 
a long time furnished a succession of rulers to India. 

He was brought to Nishapdér in his infancy, and purchas 
by a wealthy person, who had him instructed in Persian asf 
Arabic. On his death, Kutb was sold to a merchant, who prem: 
sented him to Shahab ud din. He soon acquired his maste 
favour, and was in command of a body of horse, when, in som@ 
border warfare with the Khérizmians, he was taken prisos@™ 
on an occasion in which his gallantry had been conspicuow@ 
Being afterwards recaptured, he was received with an incre 
of favour ; and by his subsequent good conduct stood so high i 
his sovereign’s estimation, that, after the defeat of the Raja 
Ajmir, he was left in charge of all the new conquests. 

His master’s subsequent successes were greatly promoted, # 
has been shown, by Kutb ud din’s ability in his new statioag 
and in process of time the conduct of affairs in Hindostan wal 
almost entirely confided to his discretion. A natural mantine 
of character inherent in the Turks gave to newly-raised offic 
of that nation an estimation among the other great men whit 
seldom falls to the lot of the creatures of princes; and Kutb wh 
din, instead of being an object of jealousy, seems to have bee 
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renerally beloved for the frankness and generosity of his dispo- 
ition. 

Besides the friendships formed with the great, he streng- 
bhened himself by family connexions with persons circumstanced 
ike himself. He married the daughter of Eld6z; he gave his 
ister in marriage to Nasir ud din Kubacha; and he afterwards 
estowed his daughter on Altamish, another rising slave, who 
fterwards succeeded to his throne. 

Nasir ud din from the first acknowledged his superiority, and 
eld Sind of him, under the supremacy of Mahmid of Ghér; 
ut Eld6z, with whom ambition had more force than family ties, 
ffected to treat India as if it were still a dependency of Ghaznf, 
et out with an army to enforce his claim, and almost imme- 
iately gained possession of Lahér. He was soon after , ,, 1005, 
riven out by Kutb ud din, who followed up his success +-*- %. 
y the capture of Ghazni. After being some time in possessicn, 
© was expelled in his turn by Eld6éz, and spent the rest of his 
fe in the government of his own dominions, where he left a 
ermanent reputation as a just and virtuous ruler. He ,5, jo10, 
ad only been four years on the throne, but his adminis- 4" 
ration had been known for the twenty years that he officiated 
w the representative of Shahab ud din. . 


A’ram. 

A’ram, his son, succeeded him. He showed no capacity, and 
ras dethroned within a twelvemonth by his brother-in-law, 
\itamish. 

Shams ud din Altamish. 


It is related of Altamish, probably after his elevation, that he 
vas of a noble family, but was sold, like Joseph, by bis ,». 121, 
mvious brothers. Sultan Shahab ud din, unwilling to ** 
my the price demanded for him, allowed Kutb ud din as a 
kvour to purchase him for 50,000 pieces of silver. He passed 
hrough different stations, and was governor of Behar at the 
ime of his revolt. He was invited to the throne by a party ; 
vat a numerous body of Tarki chiefs were opposed to him, and 
we did not gain possession without a battle. 

Eldéz, in his assumed superiority, gave him investiture un- 
éked ; but being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the King of 
Khérizm, he made an attempt to establish himself in India. 
He penetrated to Tanésar, and had even made a party in 
Altamish’s court, when he was defeated, was taken 4p. 1215, 
peisoner, and ended his days in confinement. pene 


BB2 
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Altamish next marched against his wife’s uncle, Nasir ud din 
av.12i7, Kubacha, who had asserted his independence in Sind; 
an. 614. hut, although he displayed great activity and personal 
gallantry, he did not succeed in establishing his sovereignty! 

At this time it seemed far from improbable that the Khiariz- 
mians would pursue their conquests into India, and Nasir wl 
din had already been engaged with bodies of their troops which 
had approached the Indus. 

But all these alarms were suspended by an event which ff: 
Conqets changed the whole face of Asia. Chengiz Khia, 
guls under originally a petty chief among the Moguls, having #:. 
Khan, subdued the three nations of Tartary, and swelled hie #- 
bands with their united hordes, burst on the Mahometan king- ¥- 
doms with an army that never was equalled in numbers either # 
before or since. a 

This irruption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity thst #- 
has fallen on mankind since the deluge. They had no religin # - 
to teach, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did they #- 
offer an alternative of conversion or tribute; their only objet - 
was to slaughter and destroy, and the only trace they left wa# 
in the devastation of every country which they visited. Th¥ 
storm first fell on the Sultan of Kharizm, who had drawn ita 
himself by the murder of Chengiz’s ambassadors. His armis 
were defeated, his cities demolished, his country laid waste, andl 
a great part of his subjects either massacred or reduced 
slavery. He himself died of a broken heart, in an inaccessible # 
retreat on an island in the Caspian, and his son and success®, 
Jeldl ud din, was driven into the eastern extremity of his d> 
minions. 

This prince defended his country gallantly to the last. He 
gained a victory near Candahar, and another still farther to the 
east; but these successes did not even retard his ruin. His 
last battle was on the Indus, where, after displaying the mos 
obstinate valour, and witnessing the total destruction of bis 
..v.12, army, he swam the river with seven followers amidst 
44.618. shower of arrows from his enemies, whom he left 
admiration of his intrepidity.? 

In the course of the night and next day he was joined by 1% 
KingofKhé- Of his soldiers, and before many days were passed, he 
ino india. had assembled 4,000 horse. The Moguls threatening 

' Ferishta, in his History of Sind, vol. confusion regarding the Khiljis whid-@* 
iv. p. 414, makes only one expedition ; in throws the whole into doubt. 


his General History, vol. i. 208, he ? De Guignes, vol. iii. pp. 58 & 
makes two; but in the second there isa © D'Herbelot. Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 418 
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the Indus,? he fled towards Delhi, and applied to 
for assistance, or at least for an asylum. Alta- 
t a courteous answer, but was too prudent to draw 
lf the resentment of the Moguls ; and Jelal ud din, left 
n resources, formed an alliance with the Gakkars, drew 
an army by means of plunder, and at length attacked 
din Kubacha, and forced him to take refuge in Multan. 
3 he kept no measures with any one: he ravaged the 
nm the Indus, invaded and conquered Sind, and would, 
have maintained himself in the possession of Retarnsto 
2 hopes in Persia had not induced him to pass een 
1an. A.H. 620. 
x the Mogul armies withdrawn from Persia, he again 
‘d his power in that country, opposed them with 


. @ new invasion, and was killed at last in Mesopo- 
n years after his passage of the Indus.° 

‘his abode in Sind, Ferishta relates that a Mogul 
me in pursuit of him, laid siege to Multan, and being 
'y Nasir ud din, continued their march to Sind, which 
lin had quitted. They conducted themselves with their 
‘barity throughout; and finding provisions scarce in 
ip before they departed, they put to death 10,000 
isoners, when they would have been equally relieved 


» them free. 


e was delivered from this succession of enemies, Nasir 
‘as again invaded by Altamish, who this time was 


2egsful than before. 


Nasir ud din was constrained to 


Bakkar ; and on attempting, afterwards, to continue 
2 to Sind, he was drowned, with all his family, in a 


us just escaped the storm of 
ism, which laid waste Cen- 
‘ern Asia. Chengiz Khan’s 
vided at his death, a.n. 624, 
rsons; Jui (or rather his 
1is father’s untimely death) 

i.e., the country north of 
Caspian to the Black Sea; 
an had the country to the 
vak, i.e., Independent Tar- 
"the Tibet mountains and 
Octai Khan had the original 
Moghuls, and fixed his seat 
,and this branch was at first 
as the head of the empire ; 
ok China. In Persia the 
f Halak Khan succeeded 
ga fifth dynasty. The king- 
itai was at lust divided into 


Moghulistan and Transoxiana; Timur 
crushed the rebellious Amirs of the latter 
dynasty, then in its extreme decline; and 
after affecting to be only minister to the 
descendant of Chaghatai, himself seized 
the throne in a.p. 1370. See Erskine’s 
Baber and Humayun, vol. i.—Ep.] 

‘ [His army was dissolved, and some 
of his Turkmans engaged under the 
Seljuk Sultan of Iconium; and among 
these were the obscure fathers of the 
Ottoman line. Othman seized Nicomedia 
in 1299. Bajazet was his great-grandson, 
and his great-grandson was Mohammad 
II., who took Constantinople. See Gibbon, 
ch. lxiv.—Eb. | 

’ D'Herbelot, art. Gelaleddin. 

* Ferishta says, under Chaghatai Khan 
in person, but—probably a detachment. 
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av.1293, Sudden squall on the Indus, and the whole of the 
Au. 622, —_ territory subject to him submitted to the victor. 

The country to the south of Tatta seems to have maintained 
its independence from the time of Mohammed Casim to that 


under discussion. It may perhaps have acknowledged the J 


superiority of some of the intermediate dynasties during the 
interval, but the internal government was never out of the hands 
of the Sumera Rajpits. 


In the same year with this expedition to Sind, Altamia § 


marched against Bakhtidr Khilji, who looked on Behar and 
Bengal as his own conquest, and though he professed obedi- 
ence to Kutb ud din (to whose daughter he was married, 
openly disclaimed all dependence on his successor. Altamish wis 
successful in this undertaking; he deprived Bakhtiar of Bebs 


(the government of which he conferred on his own son), and’ 


obliged him to hold Bengal under the crown of Delhi. Bakb- 
tiar made a subsequent attempt to retrieve his losses, was de 
feated by the prince who governed Behar, and lost his life m 
the conflict. 

Altamish was now occupied for upwards of six years in reduc 
av.ine, ing the part of Hindostan which had remained »- 
‘pi ]932 dependent. He began by taking Rintambér, which, 
4.1. 630. though so much in the line of former conquests, had 
been protected by its mountainous situation. He next took 
Mandi, a town of great extent and natural strength in Malwa; 
Gwaliér, which had revolted, was next recovered ; Bhilsa was 


likewise taken ; and the occupation of the ancient capital Ujew, : 


with the destruction of its celebrated temple, completed t 
conquest of Malwa. 

All Hindostan, except some insulated portions, now acknow- 

stateot ledged the government of Delhi; but the obedience of 
Hindostan. the different portions was in different degrees, from 
entire subjection to very imperfect dependence: and in this 
state, with various fluctuations, it remained till the end of th 
Mogul empire. In a succession of strong reigns the subjett 
country would greatly exceed the rest, and the princes, wh? 
retained the internal government of their territories, would b 
quite submissive and obedient in general politics: but two @ 


three weak rulers would again throw all into confusion; nef - 


princes would start up, and the old ones would become unruly, 
till the next vigorous monarch had almost to begin the com 
quest anew. 


Heimer After these victories Altamish returned to Delhi, 
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and died in April, 1236, as he was about to set out on 4? iis” 
a journey to Multan. phaben 2): 
the course of his reign he received investiture from 
the Calif of Baghdad, the most authoritative recognition of a 
mew government that could take place among Mussulmans. 
His vazir was a man of great eminence, and had been long 
mm one of the highest employments under the Calif. The author 
of the “ Jami ul Hikayat,” a very popular collection of histo- 
, xacal anecdotes in Persian, resided at his court. 
. The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Cutab Minar, near 
% Delhi, was completed in the reign of Altamish. It is in the 
form of a minaret, with galleries; the shaft is fluted in a 
a peculiar to itself, and ornamented with the richest 
iti is 242 feet high, although injured by an earthquake, 
and is aera I believe, the highest column in the world. Near it 
is an unfinished mosque, which for grandeur of design and 
elegance of execution is equal to anything in India. It 1s ae- 
eribed in an inscription to Shahab ud din Ghori. 


Rukn ud din. 


At the death of Altamish the contest with the Hindus was at 
™n end; and the period which followed was occupied by a suc- 
@eesion of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally destitute of 
- present interest and permanent effects. 

Rukn ud din, who succeeded his father, lavished his treasures 
On dancing-women, buffoons, and musicians, and left the govern- 
ment to his mother; and her tyranny and cruelty soon drove all 
ranks into rebellion. He was deposed after a reign of seven 
months, and his sister Rezia was raised to the throne in his place. 


TUT 87 


~~ Fee ee 


Sultdna Rezia. 


b 

; “Rezia Bégum,” says Ferishta, “ was endowed with every 
. princely virtue, and those who scrutinize her actions A.p, 1236, 
most severely will find in her no fault but that she was tier es: 
awoman.’”” If not distinguished for literature, she read the 
Koran correctly; and such was her talent for business, that 
Altamish, when absent on his southern campaigns, left her in 
charge of his government in preference to his sons. Her con- 
duct on the throne did not disappoint the expectations enter- 
tained of her. Of two separate factions which had concurred 
in dethroning her brother, one was opposed to the elevation of 


: 


? Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i. p. 217. 
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the sultana. The vazir of the two last kings was at the head of 
the latter faction, and they were strong enough to appear before 
Delhi, and to defeat an army that was coming to its relief. But 
the queen’s arts were more effectual than her arms. She suc- 
ceeded so well in sowing dissensions among her enemies, that 
_ the whole confederacy dissolved, and left the individuals com- 
posing it at her mercy. Some were put to death, and othen 
conciliated ; and in a short time quiet was perfectly restored. 

The internal administration of Rezia did not fall short of her 
political address. She appeared daily on her throne in the usual 
habit of a sultan,® gave audience to all comers, reformed the 
abuses which had crept in under the last government, revised 
the laws, decided suits of importance, and evinced all the 
and weakness: qualities of a just and able sovereign. But her talents 
and virtues were insufficient to protect her from the effects of 
single weakness. It was shown in the extraordinary marks of 
favour which she showered on her Master of the Horse; who, 
to make her partiality more degrading, was an Abyssinian slave. 
It does not appear that her fondness was criminal, since tbe 
greatest breach of decorum alleged against her is her allowing 
the Abyssinian to lift her on her horse. It was, however, impr- 
dent in the highest degree; for, by raising her favourite to the 
office of Amir al Omara,? which gave him rank over all other 
courtiers, she at once disgusted her nobility, and furnished them 
with a plausible ground for exciting a clamour against her. 

The first who openly rebelled was a Tirki chief called Altunis. 
Rebellion. The queen immediately marched against his fort of 
Batinda; but her army mutinied, her favourite was killed m4 
tumult, and she herself, being made prisoner, was consigned to 
Altinfa, as the safest hands in which she could be placed; while 
her brother Behram was raised to the vacant throne. 

Rezia, when force failed her, had again recourse to art; and 
she so far gained over Altinia, by the influence of love or of 
ambition, that he agreed to marry her, and to assert her rights 
against his former confederates. Aided by her new consort, 
The queen the queen assembled an army, and advanced to Delhi; 
puttodeath, and it was not till after two bloody battles that she 
was made prisoner along with her husband, and both were put 
to death. Her reign lasted for three years and six months. 


* “She discarded her female apparel ment.” (Sir H. Elliot's Historians, vel. 
and veil, wore a tunic and caplike a man, i. p. 283.)—Ep.] 


gave public audience, and rode on an ® Literally, ‘Commander of Com- 
elephant without any uttempt at conceal- manders;” that is, General-in-Chief. 


meee 2 
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Méiza ud din Behram. 


The new king endeavoured, by treachery and assassination, to 
id himself of the nobles who, for their own purposes, a.p. 1239, 
ad raised him to the throne. Before he had attained ** “” 
is end, his dominions were invaded by a body of Mo- tiotinw the 
uls, who penetrated to Lahér; and the assemblage of **™/*" 
roops which followed led to new plots and seditions, which 
nded in his imprisonment and death, after he had reigned two 
ears and two months. 


Ala ud din Masaid. 


The reign of the next sultan, a son of Rukn ud din, was a 
epetition of the same scenes, increased by the cruelty ap. 1041, 
ind licentiousness of the king, until, at the end of “™ 
ittle more than two years, he was deposed and put to death. 

The only remarkable events of his reign were two irruptions 
of the Moguls: the first through Tibet into Bengal, | sai 
the only one recorded from that quarter during the irruptions. 
period of authentic history ; and the other bya division x». 124, 
of the army of Mangi Khan into the north-western “™ “ 
part of the kingdom. 

The first of these invasions was defeated by the local officers ; 
the second advanced no farther than Uch, on the joint rivers of 
the Panjab to the south of Multan. 


Ndsir ud din Mahmid. 


The twenty years’ reign of Nasir ud din was full of: distur- 
bances, foreign and domestic, though none sufficient to 4p. 1046, 
overturn the government. aneee 

He was the grandson" of Altamish, had been imprisoned im- 
mediately after that prince’s death, and, though he had been for 
some time released and intrusted with a government, he retained 
the retired and studious habits of his youth. He reposed with 
mtire confidence on the conduct of his vazir, whose Ghiyés ud 
tame was Ghiyas uddin Balban. This minister was os a 
| Tarki slavé of Altamish, and had been honoured by that 
nonarch with the hand of one of his daughters, the aunt of the 
eigning king. 

The great danger was now from the Moguls, who were in 
ossession of all the countries west of the Indus. To guard 
gainst it, Balban formed the frontier provinces into one great 


1 [His father had died, while governor of Behar and Bengal.—Ep. ] 
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government, at the head of which he placed his relation, Shir 
Khan, who, like himself, had been a slave. He then advised the 
king to proceed in person to the Panjab. While in that province 
he severely chastised the Gakkars, for their co-operation with 
the Moguls in their inroads, and compelled the jagirdars,"’ who 
had long neglected their duty, to furnish their contingents with 
regularity. 

He next turned his arms against different Hindi rajas, whom 
v.17, the weakness of the preceding reigns had tempted to 
unis. revolt. In the first campaign he restored the royal 
.u-6#. authority in the country on both sides of the Jumns, 
from opposite Delhi to Calinjer in Bundélcand; and in the thre 
following years he settled the hilly country of Méwat, extending 
from near Delhi to the Chambal, thé neighbouring territory af 
Rintambér, and the more remote one of Chitér. He afterwards 
took the strong fort of Narwar, in Bundélcand, reduced Chandéi, 
and recovered all the revolted part of Malwa. In an interval of 
these expeditions he quelled a rebellion of the governor of Uch} 
and during the same period, Shir Khan, governor of the Panjab, 
not only kept the Moguls out of his province, but invaded ther 
territory and took possession of Ghazni. 

During most of these operations the king accompanied the 
Removalof army, and was the ostensible author of all its success. 

oar He nevertheless began to feel uneasy in the secondary 
place which he really occupied, and was induced by the insinv- 
ations of Imad ud din, an artful courtier, who had risen by the 
favour of the vazir, to remove that minister from his post, am 
to confer it on his secret accuser. 

All the vazir’s immediate adherents were soon after displaced; 
ap. 1238, and the misgovernment which followed created extet- 


A.H. 651. 


Discontents Sive discontents, and afforded a pretext to ten governot 
aneuitas~ of provinces, who probably were in league with Ghiyis, 

restored. to unite their troops, and address a remonstrance to the 
king, followed up by a demand, in respectful but firm terms, fot 
the dismission of the new minister. No mention was made of 
the displaced vazir, but the object of the confederacy was obvious; 
and, as resistance would have been hopeless, the ‘king recalled 
Ghiyés ud din, who thenceforth was the real head of the 
government. 

Imad ud din now raised a rebellion, in which he involved & 
av.1255, elation of the king’s; and although he was himeel 
rn 130r. soon taken and put to death, yet a confederacy had 
au. 655. been formed, including the Hindi raja of a place called 


1! Holders of land on military service. See page 81. 
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Satnur, and the king’s governor of Sind. This rebellion was not 
mtirely quelled till the end of the second year. 

During the same time another Mogul attack on the Panjaéb 
was repelled, and an expedition was afterwards under- , p. 1958, 
aken against the revolted governor of Karrah Manik- *** 
yar. A more difficult task was to put down the inhabitants of 
Méwat. The vazir went against them, and it was not without 
great exertion and some danger that he vanquished them in 
oattle, and ultmmately reduced their country. Ten thousand of 
the insurgents are said to have been slain. The fierce and tur- 
bulent mountaineers of Méwat, though their frontier ,.p. 1259, 
was within twenty-five miles of Delhi, were never en- “©” 
tirely quieted until the establishment of the British Government. 

The last event of the reign was the arrival of an ambassador 
from Hilaka Khan,'? grandson of Chengiz Khan, and himself a 
very powerful monarch. LEvery exertion was made to give him 
an honourable reception, and the splendour of the court is de- 
wcribed as worthy of the best days of the monarchy. x0. 1066, 
No other occurrence is recorded until the death of the **%™* 
king, in February 1266. 

Nasir ud din’s private life was that of a dervise. He defrayed 
mj] his personal expenses by copying books: his fare was of the 
humblest description, and was cooked by the queen, to whom he 
allowed no female servant; he had only one wife, and no con- 
eabines. He was an eminent patron of Persian literature. The 
“<Tabakati Nasiri,” a general history of Persia and India, which 
still retains the highest celebrity, was written at his court, and 
takes its name from him. 

An instance is told of his temper and courtesy. On showing 
one of the books he had transcribed to a nobleman of his court, 
the nobleman pointed out several mistakes, which the king im- 
mediately corrected. When the nobleman was gone, he was 
observed to erase the corrections and restore the old reading; 
and when asked his reason, he said he knew that the copy was 
right all the time, but thought it better to make the corrections 
than to hurt the feelings of a well-intentioned adviser. 


Ghiyds ud din Balban.'* 


Balban, being already in possession of all the powers ,.p. 1266, 
of king, found no difficulty in assuming the title. “"™ 


3% (He was the son of Tili Khan, and Khalifate, putting the last Khalif to 
beother of Mangi Khan. He sacked death.—En. 
Baghdad in ap. 1258, and abolished the 18 Often called Balin by English writers. 
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He had been brought up from infancy at the court of Alte 
Balben puts Mish, and had taken an active part in all the intrigues 
down the in’ and revolutions of the succeeding reigns. During the 
alaves. life of Altamish, he had entered into a covenant for 
mutual support with forty of the king’s other slaves, most of 


whom had attained to high stations. Having gained his own . 


object, he desired to put an end to a system which would hare 
endangered the succession of his family. He therefore, on va 
rious pretexts, made away with his surviving confederates (some 
of them his own near connexions by marriage), and he hence- 
forth made it an invariable rule to confer no office but on mea 
Hischaracter. Of family. So ostentatiously did he exercise his new 
policy, that he affected a repugnance even to ordinary inte 
course with people of low origin. He also made it a rule to 
exclude Hindts from all offices of trust. All his other acts 
partook of the same contracted spirit. He established laws 
for the preservation of game round his capital; and having ex- 
ceeded in wine in his early life, he severely punished even the 
moderate use of it after he had reformed. In cases of rebellion, 
not satisfied with chastising the leaders, as had been usual, le 
extended capital punishment to the meanest of their vassals 
and retainers. Stories are told of his inflexible justice; bat 
they consist in publicly whipping governors of provinces, aml 
sometimes having them beaten to death in his presence. 

This narrow-minded and selfish tyrant was raised, by ct- 
cumstances, to the appearance of a liberal and enlightened 
monarch. The horrors of the Mogul invasion drove men of 
eminence from the countries to which it extended; and Balban’s 
being the only Mahometan government that was not subverted, 
his court was filled with illustrious exiles of that religion. He 
used to boast that no less than fifteen sovereign princes had 
been dependent on his hospitality: he gave the names of ther 
territories to the streets which they inhabited, and his capital 
long preserved those memorials’ of Ram, Ghér, Kharim, 
Baghdad, and other kingdoms. 

The number of literary fugitives was naturally still more con- 
siderable; and as the king’s eldest son, Prince Mohammed, was& 
young man of the greatest accomplishments, his palace was the 
resort of all the famous authors of that age. The chief, among 
many names well known in Persian literature, was the poe 
Amir Khusrou, on the possession of whose society the prince 
was congratulated by Sadi,'* who sent him a copy of his works, 


The celebrated moral poet; perhaps the best author Persia ever produced. 
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id regretted that his extreme old age prevented his accepting 
1 invitation to Delhi. Balban himself had a turn for pomp 
id magnificence, so that his court was surrounded by an 
tternal splendour which blinded strangers to its real character. 

He was disturbed by Hindu insurrections on the banks of the 
amna and Ganges, as well asin the mountains of Jud , 5, 1066, 
id Méwat. They were created by banditti for the **"* 
ike of plunder: and here his exterminating system, backed by 
1e erection of garrisons and other prudent precautions, seems 
» have operated effectually. In Méwat he is said to have put 
00,000 persons to the sword, but he also cut down the forest 
ver a great extent of country; and from that time it afforded 
ipport to the husbandman, instead of an asylum to the 
»bber. 

His only serious rebellion was in Bengal. The governor, 
‘ughral, having made a successful expedition against pevott of 
ajnagar beyond the river Megna,'® had refused to send ®es*- 
ny portion of the booty to Delhi, and soon after assumed the 
itle of king. He totally defeated the first army sent , », 1279, 
gainst him, on which the king hanged the unsuc- *™: ° 
essful general. Another army having been routed in spite of 
his severity, he at length moved in person to put down the 
ebellion. He acted on this occasion with the vigour and 
bility in which he never was deficient: he set out without 
raiting till the end of the periodical rains, marched straight 
o Sanargong '* (or Sundergong), then capital of the eastern 
istrict of Bengal, and struck such terror into the rebel, that 
evacuated the open country, and withdrew, with a strong 
ody of troops, into the forests. His retreat was discovered by 
me of the king’s chiefs, who came unexpectedly on the camp, 
nd, though at the head of only forty men, took the desperate 
esolution of entering it in open day. His small troop advanced 
nithout attracting observation till they reached Tughral’s tent, 
then they rushed on with loud shouts. Tughral and those 
round him fled with precipitation, imagining the whole of the 
oyal army was upon them: the panic spread to the troops— 
he whole dispersed in confusion; and Tughral himself was over- 
aken and slain as he was endeavouring to swim his horse over 
river, on his flight towards Jajnagar. 


% Now Tipperah. (Hamilton’s Hin- p. 274.) 

efen, vol. i. p. 178.) Jajnagar has been 1° It has since been swept away by the 
ken fur Jajpur in Cattack, which never Ganges. (Buchanan, quoted by Hamil- 
is the head place of a district. (See ton, Hindostan, vol. i. p. 187.) 

yr. Stirling, Asiatic Researchis, vol. xv. 
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The king punished this rebellion with more than his umal 
Suppressed. severity, and was only prevented going on with his 
executions, after he had returned to his capital, by the interces- 
sion of the Cazis, Muftis, and other learned and venerable mea, 

Not long after this he had the misfortune to lose his eldest 
Mogul son, a calamity to his people no less than to himself, 
irruption. The prince’s death was worthy of the high character he 
had acquired. An army of Moguls belonging to Arghan Khan” 
then king of Persia, had invaded the Panjab; and Prine 
Mohammed, who was governor of the province, hastened 
thither from the capital, where he had gone to meet his father. 
He defeated the invaders, and had recovered all the county 
they had overrun, when a fresh army arrived of chosen troops 
under a celebrated general named Timur Khan. A sanguinay 
Victory ana CONflict took place, and the prince gained a complet: 
death of —_ victory; but was killed by a body of the enemy, who: 
apparent. had kept together during the pursuit. Amir Khusroa, 
the poet, his constant companion, was taken prisoner on the 
same occasion.'® 

This loss drew tears from the meanest soldier in the army, 
and touched the heart even of Balban. That monarch had now 
reached his eightieth year, and was fast sinking under the 
affliction that had fallen on him, when he summoned his second 
son, Bakarra Khan,'® to attend him on his deathbed. His son, 
finding him in less immediate danger than he expected, re- 
turned without leave to his province of Bengal; and Balbas 
was so much offended that he sent for Kei Khusrou, the son of 
Prince Mohammed, and immediately declared him his hem. 
Death of  )00n after this act the king died. The ministers, de- 
Balban. — girous of averting a civil war, proclaimed Kei Kobéd, 
the son of Bakarra Khan, and restored Khusrou to his father's 
government of Multan. 

Both the losing claimants appeared to acquiesce in this at 
av.i9¢, rangement, and Kei Kobaid mounted the throne without 
A-H. 689, opposition. 


Moizz ud din Ket Kobdd. 


The new king, who was in his eighteenth year at his accet 
a.v.1oe, SiON, gave way, without restraint, to the pleasure’ 
4H. 68. natural to his age. He was encouraged in his vices by 


1" (The grandson of Hulaki Kban.— celebrated elegy on the prince's desth 
Ep. Sir G. Ouseley’s Biog. Notices.—Ep.] 

* (He was kept a prisoner in Bualkh as A eats properly Baghra Khan; bh 
for two years. He afterwards wrote u was also called Nésve ud din.—Eb.]} 
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Niz4m ud din, who entertained hopes of securing the 
‘himself. As Kei Khusrou stood immediately Intrignes 
ay of his design, he took advantage of some ot the vasir 
ice on his part to render him an object of jealousy to 
; and being thus secure of impunity, he procured his 
ition. By similar arts he brought about the death or 
of all the ministers who were not his own creatures; 
is wife’s ascendency was as great in the harem as his 
he court, he held the king entirely cut off from all 
ge but what he thought proper to impart. 

Mogul adventurers had, at this time, taken service at 
t was an object to Nizam ud din to alienate Massacre of 
sful auxiliaries from the king; and he worked cenarie. 
prince’s fears by pretending a correspondence between 
id their hostile countrymen, until he induced him to 
eir chiefs to a banquet, and put them treacherously to 


> his schemes were matured, he was interrupted by the 
h of the king’s father, Bakarra Khan, who, King’s inter- 
of the state of affairs, marched with an army his father. 

after the interests of his family. The vazir easily pre- 
o the king to move out to oppose him; but when the 
jrew near, Bakarra Khan appealed so strongly to his 
ections that the minister could no longer prevent an 
w. He endeavoured to frustrate the effects of it by 
g many humiliating ceremonies on Bakarra Khan, to all 
hat prince submitted; until, after repeated obeisances, 
d the king remaining unmoved on his throne, when, 
_by this unnatural behaviour, he burst into tears. This 
erpowered all the king’s resolutions: he leaped from his 
and ran to throw himself at his father’s feet; and, the 
iastening to prevent him, he fell on his neck, and they 
id for some minutes weeping in each other’s arms, while 
le court was almost as much affected as themselves. 
he first transport was over, Kei Kobad seated his father 
throne, and showed him every mark of love and re- 
© All thoughts of war were now at an end; but, after 
d interviews, Bakarra Khan found that the vazir’s 
e, and his power over the enfeebled mind of the king, 
d it impossible to subvert his authority by peaceful 


ip Khusrau has taken this his- analysis of it see Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 
p subject of his poem, the Kirdn —1860.— Ep. ] 
n, in 4,000 couplets. Fur an 
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means; and being unwilling, or unable, to resort to force, he | 
returned to Bengal, and left his son to his fate. 

Kei Kobad plunged anew into all sorts of debauchery, and to ' 
such excess that, at that early age, he entirely broke his con- 
stitution, and brought on an attack of palsy. Being now drives 
on reflection, he perceived all the dangers of his situation; and, 
unable to rid himself of his minister by honourable means, he 
Murder of 284 recourse to the lessons with which he had been 
the vazir- made familiar, and succeeded, before long, in taking 
him off by poison. 

The removal of this predominating influence served only to 
let loose a number of other enemies, all eager to seize on the 
power which the king was unable himself to retain. 

The ascendancy of the slaves about the court had been de- | | 
stroyed by the policy of Balban, and the contest was now 
between the principal military leaders; and as the native 
Indians were not yet of sufficient importance to form a party, 
the only competitors were the Tartar chiefs and those of the 
old kingdom of Ghazni or Ghér. The Khiljis seem, from 
the ability of their chief, or some advantage of their own, 
have been at the head of the latter class: they prevailed over 
The king de the Tartars, and Jelal ud din Khilji was raised to the 
put to death. throne, after the way had been opened for him by | 


A.D. 1288, 
au.687.. the assassination of Kei Kobad.?! 


HOUSE OF KHILJI. 


CHAPTER II. 


Jelal ud din Khiljt.' | 

{ 

JELAL up Din was seventy years of age when he ,, 18 | 
came to the government. maaan ! 


21 Ferishta calls the competitors of the tender set up by the Tartars was, more 
Khiljis, Moguls ;* but it is impossible to over, the son of Kei Kobad, a natal 
believe in the ascendancy of that tribe, object of choice to them for his Tart! 
any more than in the disappearance of descent, but of aversion to the Moguls fr | 
the Turks, at so early a peri The pre- _his father’s massacre of their chiefs. | 
—— The succession of kings of Delhi which | 

* (The original has atrak ‘Turks,’ commenced with Kutb ud din, is by some 

ly translated “ Moguls.” Zia ud din considered as a continuation of the lined 
Barat (p. 171) expressly says that it was Ghor; but most oriental writers inclede 
a contest between the Turk and non-Turk those princes, along with Eldés and ost 
y, the latter being headed by the or two others, in a dynasty to which 
Kite He adds, that “from the day of give the name of “the Slaves of the 
the death of Kai Kobad the kingdom pass- tans of Ghor.” 
ed from the house of the Turks.” —Eb. ] 1 For the origin of the Khiljis, se 
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He affected extreme regret at having his high office forced on 
m, and professed the utmost respect and attachment for the 
emory of Ghiyds ud din. He overacted humility so far as to 
fase to enter the royal palace on horseback, and to stand at 
s usual station in the court instead of occupying the throne. 
at he kept the infant son’ of the late king in custody, and 
it him to death as soon as he felt strong enough for such 
measure. 

If this last atrocity be imputed to him on false grounds, 
hich is not improbable, we should be inclined to Mit govern- 
quit him of hypocrisy in all his former professions; wai. 
r, during the rest of his reign, his lenity to his enemies, both 
en and secret, was carried even to a fault; and he continued 
‘retain the simplicity of his manners, and to associate with 
sold friends on the same footmg of familiarity that he did 
hen a private man. He had frequent parties of those friends, 
gether with men eminent for wit or literature ; and, on those 
easions, he carried conviviality beyond the limits of the 
ahometan law, though never beyond those of sobriety. 

He had soon occasion to display his clemency. Malik Jahji, 
nephew of Ghiyas ud din, rebelled against him in his govern- 
ent of Karrah, and was joined by all the adherents of the 
guse of Balban. They were soon strong enough to march tw 
elhi, but were defeated by the king's second son, Arkalli 
hin; and all the chiefs, including Malik Jahja, were made 
risoners. 

The king immediately released them all, and sent Malik 
ahji to Multan, where he allowed him a liberal establishment 
the rest of his days. He soon after showed equal magna- 
imity towards a body of chiefs of his own tribe, who were 
etected in a plot against his life. Unfortunately, he did not 
onfine his lenity to personal injuries, but allowed so general 
n impunity to offenders, that the whole frame of the govern- 
nt became relaxed; governors withheld their tribute, neg- 
ted their duty, and abused their power; the roads and 
ighways were infested by robbers, and bands of plunderers 
nd insurgents interrupted the communication between different 
erts of the kingdom. 

He marched, himself, into Malwa, to quell an insurrection of 


ook yr. ch. ii.. note neur the end of the least with their Turki brethren, and would 
er. Though Turks by descent, they = be more civilizel than the generality of 


teen 40 long settled among the Af- | Afghan mountaineers. 
ans that they had almost become iden- 2) [The other party had tried to raise 
led with that people; but they probably = him to the throne under the name of 


xel more with other nations, or ut) Shams ud din.—Eb.| 
CC 
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a more general character. He was successful in the main; yet | 
a..z, from his aversion to shed blood, combined with the 
an.69l.  feebleness of age, he hesitated to attack the principal : 
fortresses of the rebels, and left his suppression of the revolt. 
incomplete. He showed more vigour soon after, on an inva 
sion of the Panjab by a numerous host of Moguls, whom he 
engaged in person, and totally defeated. 

With characteristic moderation, he granted peace to the van 
quished enemy, and allowed the wreck of their army to retire 
unmolested. Three thousand Moguls on this occasion joined 
his standard, and soon after embraced the Mahometan alae 
A place in the suburbs of Delhi, still called Moghulpur, was 
assiened for their residence. 

Ti the next year he made another march to Malwa, w 
ap. 1293, Was as inconclusive as the first. His own weakn 
Aue" however, began at this time to be made up for by 
Vigourot energy of his nephew, Ala ud din, governor. of Kk 
fhevinge’ @ Man of vigour and ability, quite exempt from all 
nepuew- scruples which sometimes obstructed his uncle’s 
cess. Having obtained permission to act against the ins 
in Bundéleand and the east of Malwa, he not only restrained! 
their turbulence, but took several forts, which had before beem: 
left to dependent princes, and gained such a booty as enabled 
him to make considerable additions to his army. The kung 
received the intelligence of his success with great satisfaction; 
and although his favourite wife endeavoured to put him on his 
vuard against the ambition of Ala ud din, he gave him the 
vovernment of Oudh, in addition to that which he before por. 
sessed, and allowed him to assemble an army, and to entertaia 
many of the old adherents of the Balban family. 

Ald ud din’s first employment of his force justified his unck’s 
Ali ud din's confidence, and opened a new era in the history of Indi’ 
the beckan. He resolved to attempt the hitherto untried adventure 
x63." of an invasion of the Deckan; and setting out with 8,00 
chosen horse from Karrah, made his way through the extensive 
forests that still fill the space between that place and Berar; 
threw the princes whose country he was approaching off ther 
guard, by pretending to have left his uncle in disgust; am, 
fie ing thus reached E’lichpir, he turned to the west, and 
proceeded, by rapid marches, to Deégiri, the main object of his 
expedition. Dedgiri (now Doulatabéd) was the capital of Ramded, 
w prince of so great power that the Mahometans looked on him 
as King of the Deckan, and who, in fact, was Réja of Mab 
ashtra, or the country of the Marattas. 
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It was probably owing to the natural indolence of the Rajpits, 
und their deeming it dishonourable to attack each other without 
warning, that the Mussulman invaders so often found them un- 
wepared fur defence. Their example seems to have infected the 
ther Hindi chiefs, for, on this occasion, the raja was in all the 
ecurity of profound peace. He had no troops about him, and 
iis wife and son had gone out of the city to a neighbouring 
emple. In the consternation which ensued, Riamdeé preserved 
mesence of mind sufficient to assemble a body of 3,000 or 4,000 
itizens and domestics. With these he made head against the 
memy, and afforded some little time for defensive arrangements. 
Je was obliged to give way before long, and retired into the 
trong hill-fort close to the city, into which some provisions had 
sastily been thrown. The town was taken without resistance, 
ind was given up to pillage. The merchants were tortured to 
make them disclose their treasures (the first instance mentioned 
e Mussulman history of this species of barburity); and forty 
dephants, with some thousand horses of the réja, fell into the 
mands of the enemy. Meanwhile the fort was invested; and 
Alé ud din having given out that his army was only the advanced 
vuard of the king’s, the arrival of which would speedily render 
Wl opposition unavailing, the rija became impatient to come to 
erms, and had actually concluded a treaty very favourable to 
he invaders, when his son, who had escaped being shut up with 
tis father, returned at the head ofan army, stddenly assembled, 
vat far exceeding that of the Mussulmans in numbers. Trusting 
© this superiority, he disregarded the remonstrances of his 
ather, and attacked Ala ud din. The result would have gone 
ward with the invader, if a small body of troops which he had 
eft to observe the garrison had not opportunely fallen on the 
memy, and, being taken for the expected main army under the 
ting, created a confusion which could not be retrieved. After this 
victory Ala ud din raised his demands; and as the raja expected 
‘ainforcements from his allies, the affair might have been pro- 
onged more than was safe for Al4 ud din, had not the garrison 
mexpectedly discovered that, in the hurry of victualling the 
fort, sacks of salt had been taken by mistake instead of sacks of 
grain, and consequently that their provisions were ulready nearly 
mhausted. This discovery made the rija more com- gir inieion 
liant: he agreed to an immense payment in money and °f Deogiri. 
ewels, besides the cession of L’lichpur and its dependencies ; 
fier which Ala ud din drew off through Khandésh into Malwa. 

Al4 ud din’s march to Deégiri was about 700 miles, great part 
f it through the mountains and forests of the Vindhya range, 
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which so completely separates Hindostan from the Deckan. 
The narrow and intricate paths, the want of supplies, and the 
danger of exposure to the arrows of the mountaineers, made 
the passage difficult for a small force, and impossible for a large 
one; while the entry into so great and populous a country as 
the Deckan, with no more than 8,000 men, seemed an act of 
rashness rather than of courage. 

To have surmounted these dangers, and obviated, by exploring 
a new route, the increased difficulty of returning by the same, 
give a high impression of the military talents of AlA ud dm 
The pretext he used on his advance, that he was on his way to 
enter the service of the Hindi raja of R&jamandri, shows how 
much religious distinctions were weakened since the settlement 
of the Mahometans in India. 

This expedition had been undertaken without leave; and a 
His 4. all communication had been cut off while it continued, 
Hindostan. Jel4] ud din remained in suspense and anxiety, both a 
to the fate and the designs of his nephew; and when he heard. 
that he was on his return, loaded with treasures and covered 
with glory, he felt nothing but delight at the intelligence. The 
more sagacious of his advisers took a different view of the matter; 
and, seeing fresh proofs of the daring spirit of AJ& ud din, ss 
well as of the resources at his disposal, they advised the king te 
adopt such measures of precaution as, without showing distrust, 
should prevent his assembling another army when the present 
should have dispersed to lay up their spoils. The generous 
temper of the king led him to disregard all these admonitions, 
and laid him open to the insidious designs of Al4 ud din, whe 
now affected alarm from the cabals of his enemies, and fear of 
the king’s displeasure for his unauthorized expedition. He sent 
his brother, Alaf Khan,? as crafty an intriguer as himself, and 
remarkable for his insinuating address, to deprecate his uncles 
resentment, and induce him to meet Ala ud din in such a manne 
as, under pretence of affording security to his nephew, should, im 
fact, leave none to himself. By degrees, he was persuaded te 
move with his army towards Karrah, then to advance withs 
small escort, and at last to cross the Ganges almost alone. Al 
ud din fell at his feet, and the affectionate old man was patting 
him on the cheek, and reproaching him with having distrusted 
an uncle who had brought him up from his infancy, and loved 
him better than his own sons, when Alé ud din made a signal 
Asuasination to assassins posted for the purpose, who rushed forward 
ain, en2 stabbed the king to the heart. His head was stuck 


? [Zia ud din Barni calls him Alagh Khan.—Ep.] 
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bn & spear, and carried aloft through the camp and the 4». 1995, 
Kity. Ferishta shows a natural pleasure in relating 4° 698, 
dhe calamities which pursued the subordinate actors - 
m this horrid tragedy to their graves; but that retribution 
fords little satisfaction while we continue to witness the un- 
mterrupted prosperity of the parricide in whom the whole of 
his detestable act of perfidy had its rise. | 

As Jelal ud din had reigned upwards of seven years, he must 
uave been more than seventy-seven when he was killed. 

A singular incident occurred in this reign, which shows the 
wedulity of the Asiatics even at a period not remark- ginpniarin- 
dle for superstition.. A dervise named Sidi Moula, "areotae 
» native of Persia, who had travelled through many to. 
wuntries, and was acquainted with most men of eminence in 
kis day, arrived at Delhi, and instituted a school and an alms- 
wouse, where travellers, religious mendicants, and persons of all 
lescriptions were entertained at his expense. He lived on rice 
Zone, and had neither wife nor slaves of either sex, yet his 
&penses were such as would have exceeded the means of the 
vealthiest nobleman. Besides his profuse dispensation of 
arity, he entertained the great men with splendour at his 
wuse, and did not hesitate to bestow sums of two or three 
housand pieces of gold to relieve noble families in distress. 
ulthough he held some peculiar opinions, and among others 
ever attended public worship, yet his piety remained unques- 
toned ; and even among the suspicions to which his conduct 
ve birth, the cry of heresy was never raised against him. 
the first surmise regarding him was that he possessed the 
thilosopher’s stone ; the next took a more dangerous form, and 
presented him as aiming at the crown;‘ and this at last 
peared in the definite shape of an accusation that he had 
wepared assassins to make away with the king, and had 10,000 
f his votaries ready to profit by the confusion. The mysterious 
mature of the danger seems to have frightened the king out of 
tis natural moderation. On the accusation of an alleged ac- 
somplice he apprehended Sidi Moula and his most considerable 
wsociates ; and, being unable to convict them on the evidence 
W one suspected witness, he ordered a large fire to be made on 
plain before the town, to allow them to prove their innocence 
yan ordeal which they probably had appealed to. When the 
ime came, the ministers raised their voices against the pro- 
eeding, a8 equally opposed to Mahometan law and to natural 


‘ [Zi ud din Barni says that he was been supplanted in the court by the 
ined Ly many of the old nobles, who had  Khilji party.—Eb.] 
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reason; and the king, giving way to their remonstrances, 
ordered the accused persons to be kept in confinement. As 
they were leading them away to prison, some kalandars (a sort 
of religious mendicants), countenanced if not instigated by the 
king, fell on Sidi Moula, and put him to death in the royal 
presence. With his last breath he protested his imnocence, 
and denounced the curse that impended over his oppressor. 
Jeldél ud din was greatly troubled at the moment: a dark whirl 
wind which happened just then to arise increased the general 
horror ; and the death of the king’s eldest son, which took place 
soon after, together with a failure of the rains and a famine’ 
which followed, as well as the awful termination of the 
monarch’s own life, and the exclusion of his immediate family 
from the throne, were ascribed to the Divine vengeance for this 
act of impiety and injustice. 















Ala ud din. 


When the accounts of the late king’s death reached Delhi 
a.v.1295, dis widow made a feeble attempt to set up her ows 
AH.895- son, an infant, in his place: on the approach of Als 
ud din she fled to Multin, where the only other surviving 20! 
of Jelal ud din was governor; but the whole family were; 
inveigled from this asylum by means of a fallacious promise: 
when the two princes were put to death and the queen m-: 
prisoned. 

Ala ud din studiously endeavoured to recover the goodwill 
of his people, by his just exercise of the power he had obtained‘ 
by so many atrocities. He was liberal in bestowing wealth- 
and honours, and was profuse in gifts as well as in shows am” 
magnificence: but as in the midst of his course of conciliatica 
he could not refrain from acts of rapacity, and never repressed 
his arbitrary temper, he was only partially successful in his. 
attempts to gain popularity; and although his reign was long 
and glorious, he was always disturbed by conspiracies and 
bellions, and disquieted by suspicions even of his own family 
and of those most trusted by him. 

His first great undertaking was an expedition to Guzerit 
.p.1997, Shahab ud din’s garrison had long been withdraw, 
Euvetition @nd the raja had recovered his independence. The 
to Guzerit. present conquest was final. Alaf Khan, the king's 
brother, and his vazir, Nusrat Khin, who were at the head of 
the army, almost immediately took possession of the province; 
the raja flying to Baglana, the nearest part of the Deckan. 
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intention of declining an action. He moved out at the he 
all the troops he could collect; and Ferishta alleges tha 
number of men assembled on both sides exceeded all that 
appeared in one place in India up to the time when he wr 

This most important contest was gained by Alé uc 
Their defeat almost entirely from the skill displayed by Zafar | 

at Delhi. who was before the most distinguished of his ger 
But the great services of that gallant chief had already rer 
him an object of jealousy to Ala ud din, and no less t 
Khan, who purposely left him unsupported during the pt 
and the Moguls, perceiving his reduced numbers, turnec 
him, and cut him to pieces with his detachment, after 
sistance worthy of his former exploits. 

About a year after this deliverance, Alé ud din despate 
ap. 1999, army, under his brother and the vazir, to red 
AH. 6. hill-fort of Rintambér.’ They took a place 
Jhayin, not far from Rintambér, and proceeded to lay s 
that fortress. In the commencement of the operatio 
vazir was killed by a stone from an engine; and the ga 
making a sally, compelled the besiegers to fall back on. 
and wait for reinforcements from Delhi. Al4 ud din, c 
Peden of determined to prosecute the siege in person, a 
nephew. made some progress on his march, when he had 
fallen a victim to a crime of which he had himself : 
example. His nephew, Prince Soleiman, who held one 
highest offices in the state, reflecting on the resembla: 
tween his own situation and that from which the prese: 
had risen to the throne, was led to think that a similar 3 
on his part might be attended with equal success. A 
He attempte able opportunity soon presented itself, when tl 
theking, was hunting at a distance from the camp, a 
left with only two or three attendants, in consequence 
occupations of the chace. At this moment, Soleim 
proached him with some of the newly-converted Mogul 
before he had any suspicion of their purpose, they disc 
their arrows at him, with such effect that he fell sens 
the ground. Soleiman, conceiving that his object was 
plished, galloped directly to the camp, announced the 
death and his own accession, and directed himself to 
mally proclaimed. While he was seated on his thro1 
receiving the homage of the great officers, Ala ud df 
gradually to himself; and, after his wounds were bot 


7 It does not appear when this place and defended by the King of Dell 
was lost. It was besieged by insurgents, in a.pv. 1259. 
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«ketermined to proceed to join his brother at Jhéyin. He was 
€twuaded from this by one of his officers, who advised him not 
‘fo give his nephew time to establish his authority, but to show 
Rimeelf to the army, whose fidelity he had no reason to distrust. 
li ud din saw the wisdom of his advice, and mounting his 
Jhorse, wounded as he was, he proceeded towards the camp. He 
met some foraging-parties on his way, by which his retinue 
‘was increased to about 500 horse. With this escort he pre- 
@ented himself on an eminence, in full view of the camp, and 
displayed the white umbrella, which was then the sign of sove- 
weignty. He was no sooner perceived than the whole army 
flocked to join him; and the usurper, finding himself gis tanure 
eft almost alone, mounted his horse, and sought for *™*%"" 

aafety in a precipitate flight. He was overtaken, and his head 
Wwought to the king, who put the other conspirators to death. 

The king then proceeded to join his brother, and soon after 
resumed the siege of Rintambér. But his utmost efforts Other dis- 
‘were insufficient to take the place; and, before long, quelled. 
de received intelligence of the revolt of two of his other nephews, 
st Badain. He did not think it necessary to move himself on 
this occasion: he suppressed the rebellion by means of his 
officers; and when his nephews were sent to him, he first put 
out their eyes, and afterwards ordered them to be beheaded. 

The ill-success of these rebellions did not prevent the occur- 
rence of another, of a still more extraordinary character. Haji 
Mould, a young slave of one of the principal families in Delhi, 
took advantage of some discontent against the chief magistrate 
of police to collect a mob and put him to death, under pretence 
of an order from the king; and having thus got a body of in- 
foriated followers, he proceeded to take possession of the city, 
~ release the prisoners, distribute the royal arms and treasures 
among his adherents, and to set up a prince of the royal family 
forking. The decided conduct of a local officer prevented the 
ill effects of this explosion. He contrived to introduce a body of 
troops into the capital, killed Haji Mould, dispersed his rabble, 
and put his new king to death. 

Many executions followed by the king’s order; and, amongst 
others, the whole family of Haji Moula’s former master, men, 
women, and children, were slaughtered, without a charge 
against them. 

At length Rintambér fell, after a siege of more than Fi ens. 
a year. The rija, with his family, and the garrison 4p, 130, 
were put to the sword. ae 

In the year 1303, AlA ud din went, in person, against Chitér, 
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a celebrated hill-fort in Méwar, and the principal seat 
ap.1%3, Rajput tribe of Sesédia. He took the fort, made | 
oie Prisoner, and left the eldest of his own sons as gc 
Chitér. Next year the r4ja escaped, and made himself 
midable, that Ala ud din found it prudent to make over ' 
to another R&jput prince, named Maldeé, who, by Fe 
account, was a nephew of the raja, but who is represe 
the Rajputs as a person of another family. Maldeé r 
tributary to Delhi until near the end of Ala ud din’s reig 
he was expelled by Hamir, a son of the former raja.® 

Alé ud din was recalled from these conquests by a nev 
Unsucerssfal InVasion and another attack on Delhi. His fc 
the Moguie, 80 much weakened by detachments, that wher 
rived at the capital he was unable to meet the enem 
field, and obliged to intrench his camp. The Mog 
probably were not prepared for protracted operation 
drew without a battle; and their retreat was ascribed 
piety of the age, to a panic sent among them on the p 
Nizam ud din Oulia, a celebrated saint then alive. In t 
two years there were three Mogul inroads, one of whic 
av.1304.5, trated, by the north of the Panjab, into Ré. 
AH. 745. Qn all those occasions the prisoners were 
Delhi, where the chiefs were trampled to death by ele 
and the men butchered in cold blood.® 


Discontinn- § These were the last Mogul invasions for man 
ar.ce of their , ; : : 
incursions. Though Ala ud din’s continual occupation s: 


Expedition accession had, in some measure, withdrawn hi: 
Deckan. tion from the Deckan, he had not forgotten th 
of his early exploits. At the time of his own exped 
Chitér (a.p. 1303, a.H. 703), he sent an army through 

. to attack Warangal, the capital of Télingana, situated 
south of the river Godaveri; and he now prepared a gre: 
for the purpose of reducing the Raja of Dedgiri, whc 
late withheld his tribute. Mahk Cafar, who comman 
army, was a eunuch, and had been the slave of a mer 
Cambay, from whom he was taken, by force, during the c 
of Guzerft. Having come into the king’s possession 
completely won his master’s affections that he rose to the 
offices, and excited the utmost discust among the noble 
.n.1306, Tapid promotion from so base an origin. He 1 
Au. 708. ceeded through Milwa, and by Sultanpér in K] 
to Deégiri. Before he commenced the siege, he ovei 
greater part of the Maratta country ; and so impressed 


® The descendant of this family is now princes, 
Rana of Oudipir, the chief of the Rajput ° Ferishta says 9,000 on one 
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with the impossibility of resistance, that he came out of his 
ortress, and agreed to accompany Cafar to Delhi. He was there 
ceived with favour, returned loaded with honours, and from 
hat time forward remained faithful to the Mussulmans. A cir- 
amstance occurred during this expedition which deserves to be 
nentioned. Alp Khan, governor of Guzerat!® (who must Story of the 
e distinguished from Alaf Khan, the king’s brother), Dewal Devt. 
ad been directed to march to Deégiri, to co-operate with Cafar. 
fis road lay through Baglina, where the fugitive raju of Guzerit 
ad taken refuge, as has been related. This raja’s wife, Caula 
¥vi,!! had been taken prisoner during his flight, and having been 
arried to Ala ud din’s harem, had gained a great share of his 
wwour by her beauty and talents. On hearing of the intended 
tarch of these forces, she entreated that means might be taken 
p recover her daughter by the raja, who still remained with the 
xiled prince. Alp Khan was enjoined to attend to this object, 
nd endeavoured, by the offer of favourable terms, to prevail on 
he raja to give up his daughter. The raja rejected his over- 
ures, and Alp Khin marched against him. The princess, 
those name was Dewal Dévi, had long been sued for by the son 
fRamded, the raja of Dedégiri; but her father, considering a 
faratta, however high in station, as an unworthy match for the 
laughter of a Rajput, had rejected all his offers. In the present 
xtremity, however, he gave a reluctant consent, and the princess 
ras sent off, with an escort, to Deégiri. Immediately after her 
leparture, Alp Khan succeeded in defeating and dispersing the 
aja’s army. His victory afforded him little satisfaction, when 
found that the princess had escaped him; and knowing the 
nfluence of Caula Dévi, and the impetuous temper of the king, 
le gave up his whole attention to the means of accomplishing 
i object which they had both so much at heart. His utmost 
forts were not attended with success; and he had arrived 
nithin a march of Dedgiri without hearing any tidings of the 
imncess, when a party who had gone from his camp to see the 
aves of Elléra happened, by mere chance, to fall in with her 
scort ; and being under the necessity of fighting in self-defence, 
hey dispersed the escort, and captured the princess, before they 
rere aware of the importance of their acquisition. Alp Khan, 
elighted with his prize, immediately marched with her to 
lelhi. Her beauty made such an impression on the king’s 
dest son, Khizr Khan, that he soon after married her; and 
eir loves are the subject of a celebrated Persian poem, by 
mir Khusrou. 


'¢ [He was the queen's brother, cf. Fe- an. 700.—Enp.] 
hta, Pers. text, p. 178, 1. 4, and p. 216,  (Ferishta’s text has Kanwala Devi, 
16. The king's brother had dicd in = ie. Kamala Devi?—Eb.] 
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This incident is remarkable, as showing the intermixture 
which had already taken place between the Hindis and Maho- 
metans ; and also as leading to the first mention of the cavesof 
Ell6éra, which have been compared, as works of labour, to the 
pyramids of Egypt, and which, in reality, far surpass them s 
specimens of art. 

During this expedition of Cafar, the king, in person, reduced 
Jhal6ér and Sewana, places in Marwar, to the north of Guzerit 

After the return of C4fur, according to Ferishta, Alé ud din 







ap.1309, Yreceived accounts of the failure of his expedition 
Falinreotan Warangal. He had been induced to send it by a 
to Tein. unexplored route from Bengal, in consequence of tk 
gana, 


solicitation of the Raja of Orissa, who had becom 
jealous of the extension of his neighbour's power.'? It is ne 
recorded how it failed, or how the contest was so long protracted. 
Cafur was sent to retrieve the disaster. He marched by Deogin, §- 
ravaged the north of Télingana, gained a great victory in tht 
tield, took the strong fort of Warangal after a siege of som §. 
months, and compelled the raja to pay a large contribution and 
submit to permanent tribute. 

Next year Cifur was again sent to the Deckan, against th 


av.is10, Ballfl réja of Carnfta.'® Ue marched by Deégin, 
Coigueeot crossed the Godiveri at Peitan, and penetrated, after 
Carndta, 


a great battle, to Dwira Samudra, the capital, which 
he took; and, having made the raja prisoner, put an end to the 
dynasty of Ballél.™ 

He does not appear to have invaded the western part of the 
and ot Mai- Ball4l possessions; but he reduced the whole of thei 
Cajecomo- eastern territory, including Madber on the seacoast, 
ot as far south as Raméshwar, or Adam’s Bridge, oppo 
site Ceylon. He there built a mosque, which was still standing - 
when Ferishta wrote.'® 

12 Wilson's Introduction to the Muac- 
kenzie Catalogue, p. exxxii. For an ac- 
count of the principality of Warangal, 
see Book iv. ch. ii. 

'8 See Book iv. ch. ii. 


4 Wilson's Introduction to the Macken- 
sie Catalogue, p. exiii. Dwara Samudra 


douht that the appellation really applies 
to the tract on the opposite coest. 
tending north from Rameshwar. (S* 
Marsden’s Marco Polo, p. 626, note.) 
That Maaber in this sense was incl 

in the Ballal kingdom, ap from Pro 
fessor Wilson's Jntroduction to the Ma 


was situated in the heart of Carnata, about 
100 miles north-west of Seringapatam, 
where its ruins stillremain. (Buchanan's 
Journey, vol. it. p. 391.) 

1s Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i. p. 373. Ma- 
uber (the place of crossing over) has very 
generally been supposed to be Malabar, 
ns well from the resemblance of the names 
as from the position of the latter country 
in reference to Arabia; but there is no 


kenzie Catalogue, vol. i. p. cxi. It & 
mained united to Delhi for twenty & 
thirty years, till near the middle of the 
fourteenth century ; about which time Ite 
Ratita crossed from Ceylon to Maabet. 
and found it im the possession of s Mr 
hometan family, who had shortly betort 
acquired it, in consequence of the revolt 
of Jelal ud din Hasan, a sherif or sein, 
who had been a subject of Mohammed 
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After this expedition Cafar returned, with vast treasures, to 
Thi.'* 

(t seems to have been about this time that Al4 ud din at once 
charged the whole of the Mogul converts from his Maseacreot 


Mogul cou- 


vice. Though habitually turbulent, they seem to vers. 

ve given no immediate occasion for this violent and «#. 71.’ 
prudent measure. Being now driven to despair, some of them 
ered on a plot to assassinate the king; and on its being de- 
ted, the king ordered the whole of them (amounting, according 
Ferishta, to 15,000) to be massacred, and their families to be 
1 for slaves. 

Ramdeéd had died before, or during, Céfar’s last expedition ; 
| his son, who succeeded him, was already suspected of dis- 
ction. He now withheld his tribute; and some disturbances 
ing likewise taken place in Carnata, Cafar once more set out 
yuell them. He put the raja of Dedgiri to death, a». 1312, 

| carried his arms over all Mahdrashtra and CarnAta, Tating of 
:pelling those princes who still retained their terri- coenien 
es to pay tribute; and, after accomplishing all the im” 
2cts of his expedition, he returned again to Delhi. 

Ja ud din’s constitution had by this time yielded to a long 
ree of intemperance. His ill-health made him more jieues 
picious and irritable than ever ; and, like most people 84 infu- 

) distrust the bulk of mankind, he was the dupe of one “éfr. 

fal individual. This was Cafuar, the extent of whose abilities 
sequalled by the depravity of his principles. The use he made 
1is influence was to destroy all who he thought might rival 
1 in favour, and afterwards to irritate the king against his sons, 
| the queen their mother, who might otherwise have found 
ans to reconcile him to his children. Cafur first encouraged 
a in the notion that he was slighted and neglected by them in 
illness, and at last infused suspicions that they were plotting 
rinst his life. AJ4& ud din, notwithstanding his unfeeling 
ture, seems to have had some affection for his offspring ; so 


hluk. The revolt of Seiad Hasan in religion had been introduced in that 


aber aguinst Mohammed Tughlak is 
» mentioned by Ferishta. (Briggs, 
.L p. 423.) It is not probable that 
far cunquered the western territory of 
: Ballals, because it appears from 
lks’ Mysore, that the remains of that 
aily retired to Ténur near Scringapa- 
a; and Ibn Batuta found Malabar 
hich he visited on his way to, and on 
return from, Maaber) in the hands of 
oda princes, except Honawar, which 
s he ; a Mussulman under the 
‘ereignty ofa Hindi. The Mussulman 


quarter from Arabia, some centuries be- 
fore Ala ud din’s invasion of the Deckan ; 
and it did not become the dominant one 
rite the conquest of Malabar by Heider 


16 Ferishta states that, at this time, 
there was no silver coinage in the Car- 
natic: and Colunel Briggs observes that 
the same was true to a certain extent, till 
very lately: the common coin was the 
pagoda, and there was a small coin called 
a gold fanam, as low in value as u six- 


pence. 
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that it was not till near his end that Cafar prevailed on 
by innumerable artifices, to commit the two eldest princ 
the queen to prison. At the same time Cafar procured 1 
to make away with Alp Khan, whose power he dreade 
thus to remove the only remaining obstacle to his seizing 
government on his master’s death. 

Meanwhile the king’s blind subjection to his favouri 
the increased tyranny of his administration, excited gene 
Revolt ot content. The nobles of the court were disguste 
Recovery of zerat broke into open rebellion. It was at this ti 
the Rajpats. Chitér was recovered by Rana Hamir; and Har 
son-in-law of Ramde6, raised an extensive insurrectio1 
Deckan, and expelled many Mahometan garrisons. 

The paroxysms of rage produced by a succession ¢ 
Deathot tidings imcreased the king’s sufferings, an 
Ae ata. brought him to the brink of the grave. His 
Dee. 19; said to have been accelerated by poison, admi: 


sat, & by Cafar. 

So great is the effect of vigour in a despotism, that a 
His charac. Ala ud din was ignorant and capricious, as well 
ee and tyrannical, yet his foreign conquests were 
the greatest ever made in India; and his internal adm 
tion, in spite of many absurd and oppressive measures, 
the whole, equally successful. Quiet and security p 
throughout the provinces; wealth increased, and showe 
in public and private buildings, and in other forms of 
and improvement. Ald ud din was so absolutely illitera 
he began to learn to read after he had been for some © 
the throne ; yet so arrogant, that his most experienced m 
durst not venture to contradict him, and the best-inform 
about his court were careful to keep their knowledge to t: 
of his acquirements. Nor did this presumption wear o 
his youth: it increased in his latter days to such a pit< 
every word he uttered was considered as irrevocable. In tl 
mencement of his career of prosperity, he entertained tk 
of setting up for a prophet, and founding a new religio: 
when he had laid aside that fancy, he assumed the title o 
Second Alexander,” and publicly discussed a project of ur 
conquest. 

Hisinternl 4 OMe curious features are preserved of his 
Policy. and that of his age. 

At the time when he had been so often threatened by « 
racies, he called his counsellors together, to consider the 
and the remedy. They traced his danger to three pr 
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‘ces :—convivial meetings, where men opened their secret 
tights to each other; connexions between great nobles, espe- 
y by intermarriages; and, above all, the unequal distribu- 
of property, and the accumulation of wealth by governors 
rovinces. The king concurred in these opinions: he for- 
the use of wine, and prohibited all private meetings and 
ical discussions among the nobles of his court, till, at 
th, no man could entertain his friends without a written 
t from the vazir. No marriage among the nobility was 
red without a licence from the crown. Farmers were 
ed to a certain quantity of land, and a certain number of 
> and servants. Graziers, in like manner, were restricted 
' the number of their flocks and herds. Official emolu- - 
s were reduced; the land-tax was increased, and more 
ously exacted; and, at last, the king became so rapacious, 
the private property both of Mussulmans and Hindis was 
scated without a cause, so that men were almost reduced 
evel over all the empire.!’ 

10ong other measures of Ald ud din, one was for fixing 
for the prices of all articles. This plan originated in a 
to reduce the pay of the troops, which the king thought 
1 be unjust unless the expense of living was lowered 
ise. Accordingly, prices were fixed for grain, cattle, 
‘g, &e., and for all other commodities, which were classed 
he purpose.'® Everything was included except labour. 
ic granaries were constructed; importation was encou- 
1, exportation forbidden; money was advanced to mer- 
ts to enable them to import goods. Wholesale purchases 
not allowed ; hours were fixed for opening and shutting 
s; and the whole was rendered effective by public reports 
1e king, and the employment of spies and informers to 
:t breaches of the regulation. 

dearth which ensued soon after occasioned a relaxation in 
‘cing the rules about grain; and the others, though not 
nded till the next reign, were probably in a great measure 
ected after the king had cooled on his scheme. 

1e of Ala ud din’s maxims was, that “religion had no con- 
on with civil government, but was only the business, or 
2x amusement, of private life; and another, that “the 


: ia difficult: to reconcile this state- applies to the last. years of the reign. 
the last words of which are Ferish- ®* Tables of the prices are given in 
ith the same author's glowing ac- _—- Ferishta, and would be interesting if the 
f the general prosperity; but it is value of the coins could be better ascer- 
He the unfavourable picture only tained. 
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will of a wise prince was better than the opinions of variable 
bodies of men.” 5 
Ala ud din had reigned upwards of twenty years. 


Mobdrik Khiljt. 


On the death of Ala ud din, Cafar produced a pretended willl - 
of that prince, appointing his youngest son, an infant, tok 
his successor, under the guardianship of Cafiar. 

Having thus gained possession of the government, Cafir put 
out the eyes of the king’s two eldest sons, and not long afte 
sent assassins to murder the third son, Mobérik. The asswg. 
sins, however, were won over and induced to spare him; and 
before Cafur had time to take further measures, he was 
assassinated by the royal guard, headed by their commands 
and his lieutenant. 

Mobarik was immediately raised to the government. 
ap.1n7, did not assume the title of king for two months, at 
ver? «©6end of which time he deprived his infant brother 
Moharrem 7. gight, and sent him to a hill-fort for life. , 

He next put to death the two officers who had placed him 
on the throne, and broke up the guard. He raised several 
his slaves to high rank and office, and made one of them {a cor §. 
verted Hindi, to whom he gave the title of Khusrou Khan) bs 
vazir; so that his first acts gave an earnest of the bloody ail 
licentious reign which was to follow. | 

These misdeeds were not entirely unmixed with good action. 
he set free all prisoners, to the number of 17,000—a sweepi 
measure, which could only have been commendable after 8 
reign like the preceding. He restored the lands confiscated by 
Ala ud din, removed his oppressive taxes, and abolished hil. 
restrictions on trade and property. 

His military proceedings in the early part of his reign wert 
not less meritorious. He sent an army to reduce Guzerit, 
v.18, and marched, himself, to the Deckan, where he took 
4.718.  Harpél prisoner, and inhumanly ordered him to be 
flayed alive. Having completely restored tranquillity, he re 
turned to Delhi, and gave himself up to a course of the most | 
degrading and odious debauchery. One of his amusements was — 
to accompany a troop of actresses in a female habit, and to 
dance along with them at the houses of the nobility. He was 
in a constant state of intoxication, and his chief delight ap- 

peared to be to display his worst vices to the public. It is not 
surprising that under such a prince there should be a continual 
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ession of conspiracies and rebellions, each of which was 
wed by tortures and executions, and each gave rise to fresh 
icions and additional acts of tyranny. 

uring his expedition to the Deckan, he sent his favourite 
isrou to conquer Malabar, which he effected in the congnest of 
se of a year, and brought a great treasure to Delhi. ““°™*" 
whole administration of the government was then confided 
im, and every man’s life and fortune was at his 4p. 1319, 
xy. He put some of the nobility to death, and fifiareor 
sk such a terror into the rest, that they thought Duspuend 
iselves fortunate in being allowed to quit the court, 014 fina 
leave the king to the machinations of his favourite. °°" 
opportunity was not lost on Khusrou, who surrounded the 
‘with his creatures, and filled the capital with Hindu troops 
is own cast ;!° until at length, when his plot was matured, 
srpetrated the murder of his infatuated master, and «>. 1821, 
ice assumed the vacant throne. He put to death 44.721,’ 
he survivors of the family of Ala ud din, and trans- awwal. Mur- 
d Dewal Dévi to his own seraglio. His other rik, andex- 
rares were in the same spirit. But, notwithstand- hivtamily. 
1is infamous character and his manifold crimes, he did not 
to obtain adherents, and to strengthen his party. He not 
brought his own low creatures into power, but endeavoured 
lin over the established nobles, by investing them with some 
e highest offices. Among this number was Jana Khan, the 
of Ghazi Khan Tughlak, governor of the Panjab, whose 
‘ation and influence made it of the utmost consequence to 
liate him. In this Khusrou failed. Juna Khan fled from 
sourt, and Ghazi Khan went into open rebellion; and, 
hing to Delhi with the veteran troops of the frontier, he 
da victory over the dissolute and ill-commanded 4». 131, 
3 opposed to him, and put an end to thereign and A%8;7)' 

f the usurper, to the universal joy of the people. ®>™. 
ntering Delhi, Ghazi Khan mace a declaration that his 
object was to deliver the country from oppression, and that 
is willing to place any of the royal line on the throne. No 
yer of the Khilji family was found to have survived, and 
lak was himself proclaimed under the title of Ghiyas ud din. 


e was aconverted Parwari slave of mitted to build a house within the town. 
:; this cast is one of Hindu out- See Briggs’ Fertshéa, vol.i. p. 387.— Ep. ] 
seemed so unclean as not to be ad- 
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CHAPTER III. 


HOUSE OF TUGHLAK, SEIADS, AND HOUSE OF LODi. 


HOUSE OF TUGHLAK. 


Ghiyds ud din Tughlak. 


Guryfs up Din TucHLax was the son of a Turki sla 
avin, Ghiydés ud din Balban, by an Indian mother.! 
An.72l, whole reign was as commendable as his accessio! 
blameless. He began by restoring order in his internal adx 
tration, and by putting his frontier in an effective st 
av.132, defence against the Moguls. He then sent his 
An-T2. = J4nd Khan, to settle the Deckan, where affair: 
an expali- fallen into disorder. Jtné Khan’s operations 
lingina. = successful, until he reached Warangal, on the fi 
cations of which place he was unable to make any impres 
the siege was protracted until the setting-in of the hot 
and perhaps till the first burst of the rainy season ; a mali; 
distemper broke out in his camp; and his troops, alreac 
pressed by these disasters, were alarmed by false reports « 
death of the king, and a revolution at Delhi. At length, 
of his principal officers deserted him with their troops; a1 
prince himself, endeavouring to retreat with the rest 
pressed by the Hindus, and pursued, with great slaught 
wards Doulatabad. He only brought back 3,000 horse, : 
his whole army, to Delhi. Jina Khan proved himself so 
creet and selfwilled in his own reign, that it is difficult t 
ascribing a share of his failure, in this instance, to hi 
Conquest of He was more successful in his next attempt; he 
captureof’ Bidar, a place of strength and importance; and 
thecapital. wards reduced Warangal, and brought the raja pr 


A.D. 1428, 


a.u,723. to Delhi.? 


1 [Ferishta says that she was a woman ? The raja was afterwards rele 
of the Jat tribe.—Eb. } restored. 
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ter this the king proceeded in person to Bengal, where Ba- 
5, karra Khan, the father of the former king, Kei Kobad, 
*- still retained his government, after a lapse of forty 
He was now confirmed in possession, and permitted the 
f royal ornaments, by the son of his father’s former slave. 
e king also settled some disturbances in Sindrgong (now 
a3), which seems to have been a province independent of 
al. On his way back, he reduced Tirhut (formerly Mithilé), 
ook the raja prisoner. 
he approached the capital he was met by his eldest son, 
Khan, who received him with magnificence in a wooden 
on erected for the occasion. During the ceremo- p41 ot the 
he building gave way, and the king, with five other "ne. 
ns, was crushed in its fall. This misfortune may have been 
y accidental; but the unusualness of erecting such a struc- 
at all, the opportune absence of the eldest prince at the 
nt, and the circumstance of the second, who was 4. ec 
ther's favourite, being involved in the same cala- x. 725. 
fixed strong suspicions on the successor, in whose awwal. 
r everything turned out so well.‘ 
2 fort or castle of Tughlakabad, which is remarkable even 
‘hi for its massive grandeur, was built by Ghiyds ud din. 


Mohammed Tughlak. 


14 Khan, who assumed the name of Sultan Mohammed, 
possession of his dignity with extraordinary MAag- A.D. 1325, 
nce; and distributed gifts and pensions to his Character of 
Is, and to men of learning, with a profusion never Tughiak. 

2 equalled. He established hospitals and almshouses on 
same liberal scale; and throughout his whole reign his 
ficence to the learned was such as to deserve and to obtain 
warmest expressions of praise. 

is admitted, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent 
ecomplished prince of his age. His letters, both in Arabic 
ersian, were admired for their elegance, long after he had 
d to reign. His memory was extraordinary: and besides 
rough knowledge of logic, and the philosophy of the Greeks, 
is much attached to mathematics, and to physical science ; 
ased himself to attend sick persons, for the purpose of 
1ing the symptoms of any extraordinary disease. He was 
ar in his devotions, abstained from wine, and conformed in 


milton’s Hindostan, vol. i. p. 187. ‘ See Jbn Batuta, p. 130. 
DD2 
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his private life to all the moral precepts of his religion. 
he was distinguished for his gallantry and personal acti 
that his contemporaries were justified in esteeming him 
of the wonders of the age. 

Yet the whole of these splendid talents and accomplis 
were given to him in vain: they were accompanied by a 
sion of judgment which, after every allowance for the in 
tion of absolute power, Jeaves us in doubt whether he + 
affected by some degree of insanity. His whole life wa 
in pursuing visionary schemes, by means equally irratior 
with a total disregard of the sufferings which they occ 
to his subjects; and its results were more calamitous tha 
of any other Indian reign. 

His first act was one which neither his virtues nor 
would have led us to anticipate. An army of Moguls, t 
very celebrated general, Timurshin Khan,* having ente: 
Panjab, he bought them off by the payment of an immen 
tribution; and this first instance of such policy in Ind 
not, as might have been expected, followed by fresh inva 

His next measure was equally inconsistent with his cha 
for it was perfectly rational and well-judged. He comple 
reduction of the Deckan, and brought his most remote pr 
into as good order as those near his capital. 

Wild ot He then plunged into the career which seeme 
Mohammed. rally suited to his genius. 

He first determined on the conquest of Persia, and ass 
Projected | a vast army ;° which, after it had consumed hi 
sures, dispersed for want of pay, and carried 
and ruin to every quarter. 

His next undertaking was to conquer China, and fill 
speevt te hausted coffers with the plunder of that rich mo. 
China. With this view he sent an army of 100,000 men t 
the Himalaya mountains; but when the passage was e 
the Indians found a powerful Chinese army assembled 
frontier, with which theirs, reduced in numbers and ex! 
by fatigue, was unable to cope. Their provisions likewise 
and the approach of the rainy season did not admit of a m¢ 
delay in falling back. | 

During their retreat they were harassed by the mounts 
slaughtered by the pursuing enemy, and worn out by | 
The Chinese were at last checked by the torrents of rain 


* [Ferishta calls him Turmushzin.—- * Ferishta makes it amount t: 
D.] horse. 
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un to fall, and the Indians, in time, made their way through 

mountains; but they now found the low-country inundated, 
the hills covered with impervious jungle. So terrible were 
calamities of their retreat, that at the end of fifteen days 
cely a man was left to tell the tale; and many of those who 
been left behind in garrisons, as the army advanced, were 
to death by the king, as if they had contributed to the 
ire of this ill-starred expedition. 

s this expedient had failed to relieve the king’s wants, he 
recourse to another, almost equally ill-contrived. introduction 
had heard of the use of paper-money in China,® ine. 

. he now introduced the system into his own dominions, sub- 

ating copper tokens for paper. The king’s insolvency, and 
instability of his government, destroyed the credit of his 

ens from the first; foreign merchants refused to take them, 
| all attempts at compulsion were evaded, even at home; 

Je, in consequence, was at a stand, and confusion and distress 

‘e spread throughout all ranks. The king gained, to appear- 

e, in the payment of his debts, but his receipts were dimi- 

hed in the same proportion; the roots of his revenue were 

ick at by the impoverished condition of his subjects ; and the 
ult of all this sacrifice of the fortunes of the people was to 
re his own in greater embarrassment than ever. 

‘he king’s exactions, which were always excessive, were now 
dered intolerable by the urgency of his necessities :’ tyranny 
husbandmen abandoned their fields, fled to the {rizr 
is, and in many places maintained themselves by “"® 
ine; many towns were likewise deserted, and Mohammed, 
ren to fury by the disorders which he had himself occasioned, 
anged himself by a measure which surpassed all his other 
rmities. He ordered out his army as if for a grand hunt, 
rounded an extensive tract of country, as is usual on the 
at scale of the Indian chase; and then gave orders that the 
le should close towards the centre, and that all within it 
stly inoffensive peasants) should be slaughtered like wild 


A paper-currency appears to have in a.p. 1294, but failed. (See Journal 


ed in China two centuries before the 
ul conquest; and we find it in full 

under the successors of Chengiz 
1, as it is described by Marco Polo, 
resided in the court of Kublai Khan 
about a.p. 1274 to 1291, and Ibn 
ta. who visited China as Muhammad 
Iak’s ambassador about a.p. 13465. 
Khatu, the Moghul ruler of Persia, 
to introduce the same system there 


B. A. S.,1860.) Muhammad Tughlak issued 
copper tokens instead of the puper notes 
(called chaus in Persia from the Chinese 
word), and many of them are still extant. 
Mr. Thomas, by a comparison of the ex- 
tant coins, fixes their issue as having con- 
tinued from a.H. 730 to a.u. 732.—Epb.] 

7 [Zia ud din Burni says that he in- 
creased the land-tax of the Doab district 
ten and twentyfold (p. 473).—Eb.] 
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beasts. This sort of hunt was more than once repeated 
on a subsequent occasion there was a general massacre 
inhabitants of the great city of Canouj. These horrors 
due time to famine, and the miseries of the country ex 
all power of description. 

All this oppression was not allowed to pass without at 
to shake it off. Mohammed’s own nephew first n 


Rebellions, ; : : 
av.ista, 12 Malwa, and, being pursued by the king in 
ax.739.'  Deckan, was taken and flayed alive. Malik B 


the old friend of the king’s father, whom he had helped to 
a.v.1339, the throne, next rebelled in the Panjab, and ws 


Au. 74° gubdued and put to death. 

waite Bengal soon after revolted under a Mussulman 
Beneal, and was never again subdued. The country 
Api” ~— coast of Coromandel® almost immediately follov 
and of the example, and had the same success. 

Coromandel, 


The king went in person to put down this last 
lion, but his army was attacked by a pestilence at Wa: 
and suffered so much by its ravages, that he was obli 
return to Deégiri. On his way he had occasion to have ¢ 
drawn, and he buried it, with great ceremony, under a1 
ficent tomb. 

Meanwhile the Afghans crossed the Indus and ravag 
Panjab ; when they retired they were succeeded by the Ga 
who took Lahér, and completed the ruin of the province. 

The rajas of Carnata and Télingana now formed a combi 
Restoration to recover their independence. The former w 


f the Hind : 
kingdoms of founder of a new dynasty, erected on the ruins: 


Taingina of Balldl, which fixed its capital at Bijayanagal 
‘uz «© maintained a nearly equal struggle with the M 


mans until near the end of the sixteenth century ; the 
regained possession of Warangal, while Mohammed’s ga 
were expelled from every part of their dominions. 


® [In Ferishta it is called Ma’bar (see 
supra, p. 397); it revolted in 1341, under 
Sayyid Hasan.— Ep, ] 

® (This revolt is an era of some im- 
portance in Hindu literary history, as it 
was accompanied by a temporary revival 
of Hindd learning. Tradition in the 
Deckan ascribes the founding of Vijaya- 
nagara to two princes, Bukkaraya and 
Harihara, with the aid of a learned Brub- 
mun, Madhava Vidyaranya. The common 
date of the founding is 1258 of the 
Sslivahana era (a.p, 1336), but this is 


ated too soon. The eariie: 
d-grant extant of Bukkaraya 
A.D. 1370, the latest a.p. 1376; | 
ditions give him thirty-four yes 
others only fourteen. adhava 
prime minister, and to him 
younger brother Saéyana we ow 
of commentaries on the Vedas, p 
ical systems, law, and gramma 
hava always mentions his patro 
in the commencement of his wo 
Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS.; C 
Essays, u. 255.—Eb.] 
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(he famine in Hindostan being at this time at its height, the 
ernor of Sambal became unable to collect his ther 
anue, and, dreading the king’s violence, went into 
ellion. He was soon crushed, as was a similar in- iz. Tah 
pent at Bidar, in the Deckan; but a new rebellion almost 
nediuately followed in the latter place by one of the chiefs of 
werted Moguls, or, as they were now called, Amir , p,1s«6, 
ida, or new nobility. The present revolt was “"* 
whed, but their other chiefs remained as ready as ever to 
fit by any new disturbance. 

[he next rebellion was that of Kin ul Mulk, who, being re- 
ved from his government of Oudh to that of the Deckan, 
pected the king’s intentions, and threw off his allegiance. 
! was soon reduced, but, contrary to all expectation, was par- 
ned, and restored to his office. 

The governor of the Deckan, who had hitherto made head 
ainst his continually increasing difficulties, was afterwards 
moved ; and the country was placed under the king’s son-in- 
w, Imad ul Mulk, while a great addition was laid on the 
venue of the province. 

Malwa likewise was put under a new governor of low origin, 
10 showed his zeal by a treacherous massacre of seventy of the 
ogul Amirs, on which the officers of the same nation nevenion of 
Guzerat prevailed on the rest of the troops to join thoneh 
em in rebellion. The king suppressed this insurrec- °““™* 

m in person, and ravaged his own province as if it . | is4 
a been an enemy’s, giving up the rich towns of 4# 748. 
unbay and Surat to plunder. 

Some of the rebels of Guzerat, having taken refuge in the 
eckan, were protected by the Mogul Amirs in that province, 
hich Mohammed so highly resented that he ordered those chiefs 
'be made prisoners. They soon after effected their Genera 
«ape, raised a general rebellion, and proclaimed Soxu. ”° 
mail Khan, an Afghan general, king. Mohammed (fi,"r 
ughlak, with a courage and activity worthy of a better ‘e"s- 
base, hastened to the Deckan, defeated the insurgents, and 
1ut up the chiefs and their king in the fort of Dedédgiri. Befvre 
e could complete his success by the capture of that fortress, 
is presence was required by a new revolt in Guzerat; and as 
e was marching to suppress it, the people of the Deckan rose on 
is rear, and plundered his baggage and elephants. The dis- 
bance in Guzerat was, however, got under, and the chiefs 
mpelled to take refuge with the Rajpat princes of Tatta in 
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Sind, when intelligence arrived from the Deckan that things 
had there assumed a more formidable shape than ever. The 
rebel king had abdicated in favour of Hasan Gangu (who 
founded the new dynasty of Bahmani), and under his auspices 
the insurgents had defeated and slain Mohammed’s son-in-law, 
Imad ul Mulk, and not only recovered the Deckan, but induced 
the governor of Malwa to join in their insurrection. Mohan- 
med, now sensible of his error in hastening to oppose every new 
revolt, and not first settling that on hand, determined to place 
Guzerat on a secure footing before he ventured to confront the } 
increased difficulties which threatened him in the Deck 
Although already in precarious health, he set out after the fugi- 
tives to Sind. He was opposed by the rebels on the Indus, but 
Death of iq crossed the river in defiance of them; and had reached. 
Toghlak. atta, when he had an accession of illness, and died: 


A.D, 1851, : : : ; 
March 20; in that city, leaving the reputation of one of the mosg. 
Moharram21, accomplished princes and most furious tyrants ths# 
ever adorned or disgraced human nature. 

Among the many projects of Mohammed, none occasional. 
Removal of 80 much misery, or gave rise to so much complaint, #§ 
thew, that of transferring the capital from Delhi to Dedgitt.§- 
antrics of = Lbe design was by no means unreasonable in itself, 
Mohammed. it had been begun without precipitancy, and conducted 
with steadiness. But Mohammed, as soon as the fancy struck 
him, ordered the whole of the inhabitants of Delhi to remon — 
to Dedgiri, to which he gave the name of Doulatabéd.'® After | 
this the people were twice permitted to return to Delhi, aol 
twice compelled, on pain of death, to leave it: one of thee § 
movements took place during a famine, and caused a prodigious 
loss of life, and all were attended with ruin and distress # 
thousands. The plan entirely failed in the end. 

Another of his whims was to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the nominal calif in Egypt, to solicit investiture from hin, 
and strike out of the list of kings all who had not received 
similar confirmation of their title.'! 

Another very expensive one was to divide the country int 

10 On this oceasion he completed the hdad,in a.p. 1258,the Sultans of Egy 
present fort, which still affords a stupen- had recognised an Abbaéside as iB 
dous proof of the greut scale of his under- _and his descendants continued to exeremt 
takings. The rock round the hill is cut a nominal] authority in Egypt, until it ws 
perfectly smcoth and perpendicular for conquered by the man empire ip A» 
180 feet,—the only entrance being through 1517. Fora full account of M 
a winding passage in the heart of the Tughlak’s proceediugs in this matter, #¢ 
rock. The whole is surrounded by a Zia ud din Barni, pp. 491-496. He placed 
broad and deep ditch, cut also in the the Khalif's name on his coins instead 


solid rock.. his own.—Ep.] 
[After the fall of the Khalifate of 
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districts of sixty miles square, that the cultivation might be 

carried on under the management of the government. 
Many particulars regarding this reign are given by Ibn 
Batata, a native of Tangiers, who travelled over all sorcign ac- 
Asia, and visited the court of Mohammed about a.p, counteot his 
1841, and who could have no interest in misrepresen- %°vernment. 
tation, as he wrote after his return to Africa. He confirms 
to their full extent the native accounts both of the king’s 
talents and of his crimes, and gives exactly such a picture 
of mixed magnificence and desolation as one would expect 
under such a sovereign. He found an admirably regulated 
. horse and foot post from the frontiers to the capital, while the 

country was so disturbed as to make travelling unsafe. He 
, describes Delhi as a most magnificent city, its mosque and 
walls without an equal on earth; but, although the king was 
then repeopling it, it was almost a desert. “The greatest 
eity in the world (he says) had the fewest inhabitants.” 

The king being absent, he was carried, with some other noble 
_ and learned strangers who arrived along with him, to the court 
of the queen-mother, where they were received and entertained 
with respect and attention, and dismissed with robes of honour. 
He had a house allotted him, with an ample supply of provi- 
fions and everything he could desire, and 2,000 dinars were 
given to him “to pay for his washing.” 

His daughter happening to die, it was privately reported to 
the king by post; and when the funeral took place, he was 
- Surprised to find it attended by the vazir, and performed with 
all the ceremonies usual for the nobles of the country. The 
queen-mother sent for his wife to console her, and presented 
_ her with dresses and ornaments. 

The king’s own manners, when he returned, were as cour- 
teous as his previous proceedings. Ibn Batita went out to meet 
him, and was graciously received, the king taking him by the 
hand and promising him every kindness. He afterwards made 
him a judge, conversed with him in Arabic on the duties of the 
Office ; and when Ibn Batita hesitated, on account of his igno- 
rance of the Indian language, the king, though somewhat 
ruffled by his starting difficulties, answered his objections with 
temper, and assigned him a most liberal salary. He afterwards 
paid his debts, to the amount of 55,000 dinars’?, on his request- 
ing it in an Arabic poem. But Ibn Batita soon found the 








) 
| 


2 The dinar, at this period, seems to Tughlak’s dinar was a gold coin weighing 
have been a very small coin; but [do not 200 grains.—Ep.] 
know its precise value. [Muhammad 
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dangerous ground he stood on. A particular dervise near 
Delhi falling under the king’s suspicions, he immediately put . 
him to death, and seized all persons who had frequented his cell. _ 
Among the number was Ibn Batuta, who was one of the very 
few who escaped with their lives. After this he took an early 
opportunity of resigning his office ; but the king, instead of being 
offended, attached him to an embassy which he was sending to | 
China, in return for a very splendid one which had just reached | 
his court. 

The Mahometan empire to the east of the Indus was mor 
The Maho. e@Xtensive in the early part of this king’s reign than it 
torrinind, ever was at any other period, but the provinces now 
ar ee sree lost were not all retrieved till the time of Aurangzib; 
this reign. and, even in those which did not revolt, the royal at 
thority received a shock from which it did not recover till the 
accession of the Mogul dynasty. 3 

There is in general so little scruple about getting rid of a bad §. 
king in the East, that it is seldom such extensive mischief » §. 
brought about by the misgovernment of one man. 


Firtz Tughlak. 


On the death of Mohammed Tughlak the army fell into diz J 
av.1351, Orders, in which, as usual, the Moguls'* were the princ- 
Au. 752. pal actors. The Indian chiefs (now mentioned for the F 
first time) succeeded in repressing them, and raised Firds ud 
din, the late king’s nephew, to the throne. He left a detach 
ment to settle Sind, and marched along the Indus to Uch, and 
thence to Delhi, where he overcame an opposition set up in the 
name of a child, the real or supposititious son of his predecesss. 

Three years after his accession he made an attempt to recovet 
a.v.1353, bengal, and overran the whole province, but was not 
AH. 754. able to reduce his enemy, until the rains setting in 
compelled him to retreat. 

At a later period he received embassies both from Bengal ant 
4-D. 136, the Deckan, and thus acknowledged the independent 
aa a of both monarchs, though, perhaps, without renount- 
a the ing his nominal superiority. Whether the treaty with 
recognised. Bengal was merely personal, or whether the death d 
the first king was a temptation for infringing it, we find the wa 
almost immediately renewed with his successor, Secander, agains 


hese were the Moghul mercenaries. of Ferishta, are the Turk and Pathan »> 
The dian chiefs, of Briggs’ translation _ bility of the court,—Ep.] 
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‘raz marched in person to the extreme south-east of 
He afterwards renewed his treaty with Secander, whose 
lence was no longer questioned. Several years after 
istment, some provocation from Jém Bani, the Rajput 
f Tatta, induced the king to march in person to Sind; 
1ough his expedition was unsuccessful, his failure was 
by the nominal submission of the Jam. From Sind he 
Guzer4t, where he left a new governor. In the course 
years the death of this officer led to another , ,, i579 
nent, and a rebellion of no long duration. ae 
affairs of less importance kept Firdz in activity till a.p. 
1en, having reached his eighty-seventh year, ,, | vine 
ae incapable, from his infirmities, of conducting infirmities 
rnment, and it fell by degrees entirely into the 4-u. 77.’ 
‘his vazir. The enjoyment of power tempted that nivairies at 
‘to secure its permanence by plotting against the ™* °°" 
arent. He had nearly succeeded, through the usual calum- 
paving his way to the succession by the removal of the 
‘ldest son, when that prince took the bold measure of 
introducing himself into the seraglio, and throwing him- 
the affection of his father. Firtz, either from conviction 
ness, gave up the vazir, and soon after openly invested 
with the whole powers of the state. 
rrince, whose name was Nasir ud din, showed so little 
n the exercise of his authority, that in little more than 
he was displaced by two of his cousins. They raised a 
in the capital, and, making use of the name of the old 
hose person they had secured, obliged Nasir ud din to 
e mountains of Sarmér, between the upper courses of the 
and Satlaj. They then announced that Firdz had abdi- 
favour of his grandson, Ghiyas ud din. 
st immediately after this revolution Firiz died, at the 


: 15 His death. 
inety. A.D. 1388, 


2ien, though not brilliant in other respects, was Oct. 23; 


ished for the enlightened spirit of his regula- Ramazan a. 
id the extent and utility of his public works. He limited 
iber of capital punishments, and put a stop to His laws. 

of torture and the practice of mutilation; which last 


ion was the more meritorious, as it was at variance with 


was a prince of the Samma first of the Delhi kings who brought for- 
tho had recently expelled the ward, by his patronage, the race of 
See Sir H. Elliot's Arabs in Afghans, as before his time they were not 
4.—Ep.] held in estimation.—Eb. } 

shta says that Firiz was the 
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the Mahometan law. He abolished a great number of vexatious 
taxes and fees, put an end to all fluctuating and precarious 
imposts, and fixed the revenues in such a manner as to leave as 
little discretion as possible to the collectors, and to give precision 
and publicity to the demands of the state. He in some measure 
fell into the spirit of his times in punishing atheism by banish- 
ment, but showed his usual good sense in discouraging luxury in 
apparel by his own example rather than by sumptuary laws. 
The following list is given of his public works, for the mainte- 
Hia public ance of which lands were assigned :—50 dams across 
works, rivers, to promote irrigation; 40 mosques, 30 colleges, 
100 caravanserais, 30 reservoirs for irrigation, 100 hospitals, 
100 public baths, 150 bridges—besides many other edifices for f 
pleasure or ornament. | 
The round numbers, as well as the amount of some of th 
items, suggest doubts of the accuracy of this list ; but the works 
of Firdz that still remain afford sufficient evidence of the mag- F 
nitude of his undertakings. The most considerable of these F 
is not specified in the list: it is a canal, from the point in the 
Jumna where it leaves the mountains, by Carnal, to Hansi and 
Hissar. It reaches to the river Gagar, and in former times was }- 
again connected with the Satlaj, the nearest of the rivers of the } 
Panjab. It seems to have been intended for irrigation; but a 
it has been disused, perhaps since the death of Firtz, we can 
only judge of it by the part restored by the British Government, 
which takes in the whole to beyond Hissar, a distance of 200 
miles. This portion now turns mills for grinding corn (which 
before were not used in India), and is also employed in savw- 
mills and oil and sugar-mills. It floats down rafts of woo 
from the mountains, and is capable of conveying merchandise 
in boats of a certain construction; but its great object is im- 
gation, by means of which it has fertilized a large tract, and 
turned the inhabitants from pastoral life to agriculture.'® 


Ghiyds ud din Tughlak IT. 
A.D. 1389, Ghiyas ud din soon quarrelled with his kinsmen, by 


an ve> Whom he had been raised; and was deposed and mur- 


Peer: dered at the end of five months. 


Abubekr Tughlak. 


Abtbekr, grandson of Firtz by another son, was next made 
king ; and he had reigned for a year, when Nasir ud din left the 


* Major Colvin, -".urnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. ii. p. 105. 
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untains, where he had remained since his expulsion, returned 
the head of an army, and recovered the capital. A «>». 1389. 
test followed, and lasted for several months, during A, 798, 
ich time Delhi was more than once lost and reco- 
ed, until at length Nasir ud din obtained perma- Auguet 
1t possession, and soon after made his rival prisoner. Ramazan. 
was a remarkable circumstance in this contest, that a Hindi 
ef named Rai Sarwar was among the most important of the 
1erents of Nasir, and that the Hindts of Méwat took an 
ive part for his opponent. The household troops, who were 
foreigners, having shown particular hostility to the con- 
eror, were banished the city; and as some endeavoured to 
aceal their character, recourse was had to a test like the 
wish shibboleth, and all were treated as foreigners who could 
t pronounce a certain letter peculiar to the languages of 
indostan.'’ From these circumstances we may judge of the 
sreased importance of the Hindus, and of the native Maho- 
2tans, since the separation of the kingdoms of Ghdér and 
Nasir ud din Tughlak. 
The second reign of Nasir ud din, though it presented a scene 
general disorder, was marked by few great events. 
Farhat ul Milk, the governor of Guzerat, revolted, and was 
duced by Mozaffer Khan, who revolted himself in the next 
ign. There was also a rebellion of Rahtér Rajpits beyond 
ie Jumna; and the weakness into which the royal authority 
ud fallen became everywhere apparent. 
This king’s vazir was a Hindd convert, and was put to death 
1 the accusation of his own nephew, an unconverted Hindi. 
On the death of Nasir ud din, his son Humayin succeeded, 
at died at the end of forty-five days, when his younger bro- 
rer Mahmid was placed on the throne. 


Mahmid Tughlak. 


The young king was a minor, and little qualified to restore 
he lost authority of the crown. Mozaffer Khan, the , 5, 1395, 
overnor of Guzerat, began to act as an independent *"-* 


'" [“ The king issued an order, to the in a note to his translation, thinks that it 
Feet that those only were natives who refers to the letter 7, but this would pre- 
mid say the words Kherd Khari; and sent no more difficulty to a native of 
hen the others did not pronounce the Bengal than to a Hindustani. Cuan it 
ords as the king required, but uttered refer to the inherent. vowel, which a Ben- 
em after the fashion of the men of the ali would naturally pronounce as o— 
ast pied and Bangala, they were put Khord Khori ?—Eb. if 
” (Ferishta.) General Briggs, 
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prince. Malwa, which had been reannexed to the crow 
the separation of the Deckan, now permanently threw 
yoke, as did the little province of Khandésh ; and the 
kingdoms remained independent until the time of Akber 

The king’s own vazir also seized on the province of Jc 
Disointion and founded a Kingdom. Meanwhile the capi 
monarchy. torn by sanguinary broils between factions. ' 
maining provinces looked on with indifference, or fe 
disputes among themselves; and while the attention 
parties was absorbed in these fierce commotions, the ii 
of Tamerlane burst upon their heads, and overwhelmed t: 
tending parties in one common ruin. 

Tamerlane had united the hordes of Tartary in th 
Invasion of Manner, though not to the same extent, as ( 
Tamerlane. Khan; and, like him, he had carried his dest 
inroads into all the surrounding countries. Though a Ti 
a Mussulman,'* and born in a comparatively civilized c 
he was almost as barbarous in his mode of war, and at ] 
shortsighted in his policy, as the Mogul. His empi 
even more transient, since he did not attempt to ret: 
greater part of the countries he overran; and if some 
fragments that remained to his family became flourishin 
vinces, it was because the character of his descendants | 
almost a contrast to his own. He had conquered Per: 
Transoxiana, and ravaged Tartary, Georgia, and Mesopc 
with parts of Russia and Siberia, before he turned his 
without the pretext of a quarrel, on the distracted em) 
Hindostan. 

Karly in the spring of a.p. 1398,'° Pir Mohammed, the 
son of Tamerlane, who had been employed in reducing ,, 
the Afghans in the mountains of Soleiman, crossed +! 
the Indus in a line with Uch, and soon after laid si 
Multan, an operation which occupied him for upwards 
months. 

Meanwhile, Tamerlane passed the Hindi Cush by the 
route to Cabul,” left that city in August, and marcel 
Haryudb and Bannt to Dinkét on the Indus." He crosse 


'® Tamerlane, or the Amir Timur, as Price, vol. iii. p. 219, &e., Renn 
he is called in Asia, was born at Késh, moir, p. 115, &c., and Briggs Fe 
near Samarcand, where the languages are to His previous e ition | 


Turki and Persian, and where his family mountains of the Siaposh Cafir 
had been settled for 200 years. He read with interest in Price, fm 
claimed a remote descent from the same  khdnd. 
stock with Chengiz Khan; but all that 2! The exact position of Dinkc 
is certain is, that his grandfather was known, but it must be to the sout 
chief of the tribe of Berlas. salt range. 

’* Tamerlane’s proceedings are from 
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er by 2 bridge of rafts and reeds, and marched to the Hy- 
spes, and down its banks to Tulamba, reducing the country 
he passed. He levied a heavy contribution on Tulamba, 
ich was afterwards sacked, and the inhabitants massacred by 
>» troops,— it is said without his orders. 

By this time Pir Mohammed had taken Multan by blockade ; 
t the rains having set in, he lost his horses, and was at 
wth obliged to shut himself up in the town. On the approach 
Tamerlane, he set out to meet him, leaving a gar- , 5, i396, 
on in Multan, and joined his father on the Gara or °**- 
tlaj. 

Tamerlane thence proceeded with a light detachment to 
ljudin, where he met with no sort of resistance; and as 
2 town was famous for the tomb of a Mahometan saint, 
vat of respect for his memory, he spared the few inhabitants 
10 remained in the place.” He then proceeded to Batnér, 
d massacred the country-people who had taken refuge under 
2 walls. The place afterwards surrendered on terms; Nov. 9. 

t, by one of those mistakes which so constantly accompanied 
merlane’s capitulations, the town was burned, and all the 
habitants put to the sword. He then marched to Samana, 
1ere he joined his main body, having slaughtered the inhabi- 
nts of every place he passed. From Samana the towns were 
serted, and consequently there were no more general mas- 
cres. Many prisoners were, however, taken ; and on reaching 
athi, Tamerlane put to death all of them above Dec. 12. 
teen years of age (to the number, according to the exag- 
rated accounts of the Mussulman historians, of 100,000). 
The Indian army, which was inferior in numbers and divided 
councils, being defeated and driven into the town, peteat of the 
ahmid Tughlak fled to Guzerat; Delhi surrendered, ™™y- 
Wer a solemn promise of protection; and Tamerlane was 
tblicly proclaimed Emperor of India. Dec. 17. 
What follows is so constant a concomitant of Tamerlane’s 
‘omises of protection, that we are at a loss whether gack, confia- 
ascribe it to systematic perfidy, or to the habitual] sation. and 
rocity and insubordination of his troops. On this P!™ 
easion, the most credible accounts attribute the commencement 
the latter cause. Plunder and violence brought on resistance: 
this led to a general massacre; some streets were rendered 
ipassable by heaps of dead; and the gates being forced, the 
hole Mogul army gained admittance, and a scene of horror 
sued easier to be imagined than described.” 


8 Briggs’ Ferishta. 
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For five days Tamerlane remained a tranquil spectate 
sack and conflagration of the city, and during that time 
celebrating a feast in honour of his victory. When th 
were wearied with slaughter, and nothing was left to) 
he gave orders for the prosecution of his march; an 
av.isen, Gay of his departure he “ offered up to the 

Dec. 31. Majesty the sincere and humble tribute of grate 
in the noble mosque of polished marble,” erected on t: 
of the Jumna by Firtiz.* 

The booty carried off from Delhi is said to have t 
great, and innumerable men and women of all ra 
dragged into slavery. Tamerlane secured to himself th 
and workers in stone and marble, for the purpose of con 
a mosque at Samarcand. 

He then marched to Mirat, where there was a gen 
Tamerlane gacre; and afterwards crossed the Ganges, 
retires from ° P 
India. ceeded up its banks to near Hardwar, where ° 
leaves the mountains. Several affairs took place with 
Hindus in the skirts of the hills, in which Tamerlan 
his person like a private soldier, and underwent fat: 
more extraordinary as he had reached the age of siz 
He marched along the foot of the mountains to J: 
Jummoo, north of Lahér); then turned to the south 
ap.is%9, the route by which he first advanced, an 
au. 801. India, leaving anarchy, famine, and pestilen 

him.” 

We must estimate Tamerlane’s character from hi: 
Hischaracter. and not from the motives assigned to him 
gyrists, nor from maxims drawn up by his orders acc 
his idea of a perfect government. His own memoirs « 
throw a true light on his character.™ They are writt 
plain and picturesque style of Turki autobiograph 
there was a doubt that they were from Tamerla 
tation, it would be removed by the unconscious « 
with which he relates his own intrigues and perfid 
credit all the time for an excess of goodness and 
which the boldest flatterer would not have ventured 1{ 
to him. The mixture also of cant and hypocrisy, - 
superstition and devotion, could not have been exhibit 
hand but his own; and these traits, with his courage, } 


8 Price, spree auy from Mirkhdénd. famous expedition against Ba 
% About the 10th of March 1399, a.n. % Malfazat Timeri, tri 
801. He was now marching on his Major Stewart. 
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ldress, his perfect knowledge of mankind, and his boldness 
ctising on their weakness, make one of the most extra- 
ry pictures ever presented to the world. The com- 
ng language of barbarous conquerors, contrasted with the 
os of the princes whom they threaten, leads us to figure 
8 rude and artless soldiers; but the essential character 
rerlane was that of a wily politician, and probably it was 
Uar talents that the other Tartar conquerors owed their 
ancy over so many chiefs, who were their equals in merely 
y qualities. 

re is a resemblance between the histories of Chengiz 
ind Tamerlane ; but of those two enemies of mankind, 
| was perhaps the most violent, and the second the most 
US. 

two months after Tamerlane’s departure Delhi remained 
ta government, and almost without inhabitants. anarchy at 
rgle then took place for the possession of it, in ¥°" 

a chief named Ecbal, who had been in power under 
id, was at last successful. He failed in various , », 1400. 
ts to extend his authority beyond the districts *"** 
che capital, and, at last, was killed on a distant expedi- 
wards Multan. 

mid had returned from Guzerat, and for some time lived 
wioner at Delhi; then at Canouj, a city belonging , ,. 1405, 
king of Jounpdr, on which Ecbal made several +: 5 
ts; at last, on that chief’s death, he was restored , 5, 1412, 
possession of Delhi. He died there, after a *:" 5" 

1 reign of twenty years, and was succeeded by Doulat 
Lédi, who, at the end of fifteen months, was , 5 i414, 
1 by Khizr Khan, the governor of the Panjab. *-"-*!* 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SEIADS. 


hirty-six years after this, there was no kingdom of India, 
mn name or in reality. Khizr Khan affected to geisa xno 
han. 


K 
Tamerlane as emperor, and to govern in his KM. i: 


without the title or forms of royalty. He was *"- 81. 
Seiad Mo- 


ndant of the Prophet, though himself a native bark. 


2; and, with three of his descendants who suc- reek be 

him, forms what is called the dynasty of the fst? 

He obtained scarcely any territory with Delhi: *F 55)” 
EE 
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his original province of the Panjib soon revolted, and his 
Seiad als family had to struggle for the possession of a part of t 
\p. 1444, during the whole period of their government. They, . 
Au. 649. however, made some spirited attempts to extend them | 
territory, and made incursions into Malwa and the borden 
of Raéjpitana; but in the time of Seiad Ala ud din, the last of 
the race, the frontier came in one place to within a mile of the 
city-walls, and nowhere extended beyond twelve. But Ala al, 
din possessed Badéin, a town about one hundred miles east of | 
a.vi4so, Delhi; and to it he at length retired, making over his 
Au.84. former capital and his pretensions to Behlil Khia 
Lédi, who assumed the title of king. 
















HOUSE OF LODI. 
Behlil Lédi. 


The ancestors of Behlil had been enriched by commerce, 
Rise ofthe hig grandfather was governor of Multan under 
tod. Tughlak, who was the first great patron of the Afgham 
Behlul’s father and several of his uncles held commands 
the Seiad rulers; and one of them, Islam Khan, was so cor 
siderable, that he had 12,000 men of his own nation in his pey. 
The power of the family, together with the calumnies of a di 
affected relation, at length excited the jealousy of Seiad 
hammed, and the Ldédis were persecuted and driven into 
hills. They continued to resist the Seiads’ authority, 
Behlil had an opportunity of occupying, first Sirhind, and 
afterwards the whole of the Panjab. 

Behlil had been invited to Delhi by Hamid, the vazir of i 
predecessor; but, finding himself overshadowed by this po 
subject, he seized his person by a stratagem, and after he had 
broken his influence, allowed him to retire to private life. 

Behlul’s accession again brought back the Panjab to Delht 
Panjab re- Multén had become independent during the time o 
Deh. the Seiads, and Behlil had marched against it, whe 
he was recalled by an attack of the king of Jounpér, who ha 
av. 145g, aid siege to Delhi. A war now commenced with thst 
au. 856. prince, which was continued, with short intervals & 
Recovery of hollow peace, for twenty-six years, and ended in tt 
Ap iis, conquest of Jounpér, which was permanently rear 
au 3. nexed to Delhi. Behldl survived this long war for tet 
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s, and made other conquests on a smaller scale; so that at 
leath he left a territory extending from the Jumna to the 
alaya mountains as far east as Bendres, besides a ,,, 1488, 
on the west of the Jumna extending to Bundél- +» ®- 


Secander Lédt. 


cander’s accession was disputed by some chiefs on the part 
8s infant nephew. It was afterwards contested in the field 
vo of his brothers, one of whom maintained an obstinate 
rzle. Secander was successful on all these occasions, and 
ed the inferior rebels with clemency, and his relations with 
tion. He reannexed Behar as far as the frontiers of Bengal 
elhi, and also extended his territories in the direction bok 
léleand.** His internal administration was just Good 
vigorous, and he seems, in all other respects, to secan 
been a mild and excellent prince. But he was one of t the 
xigots who have sat on the throne of India. He His bigotry. 
‘oyed the temples in towns and forts that he took from 
las, and he forbade the people performing pilgrimages, and 
ing on certain festivals at places on the sacred streams 
in his own dominions. On one occasion he carried his zeal 
uelty and injustice; for a Bramin having been active in 
agating the doctrine that “all religions, if sincerely prac- 
» Were equally acceptable to God,” he summoned him to 
ad this opinion, in his presence, against twelve Mahometan 
res; and, on his refusing to renounce his tolerant maxims, 
him to death.?’ 

holy man of his own religion having remonstrated with 
on his prohibition of pilgrimages, Secander drew his sword, 
timing. “ Wretch, do you defend idolatry?” He was. ap- 
ed by the answer,—“ No; but I maintain that kings ought 
lo persecute their subjects. ‘s 
‘hen marching against one of his brothers, a kalandar 
essed him with prayers for his success, on which he said, 
ay for victory to him who will best promote the good of his 
acts.” 


nitration of 


* But the monarchy was only a con- 27 The Bramin was, probably, a disciple 
of nearly independent principalities, of Kabir, a Hindi philosopher, who 
&e.; all offices were committed to taught © similar doctrines at an earlier 
ns, and men of the Lodi, Fermali, atthe in this century. (See Professor 
ohani tribes held all the principal ilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. P: 
” (Erskine’s Baber and Humayun, 55.) (See his Religious Sects, in his col- 
p. 406.)—Ep. lected works, vol. ii—Ep. } 
EE2 
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Secander was a poet, and a great patron of letters. He died 
at Agra, after a reign of twenty-eight years.* 


Ibrahim Lédt. 


Ibrahim, who succeeded, had none of his father’s virtues. He 
disgusted his tribe by his pride, and alarmed his chiefs by his 
Discontenta suspicious and tyrannical temper. From these causes 
‘wae his reign was continually disturbed by rebellions. At 
the commencement of it one of his brothers was proclaimed 
king at Jounpir, was subdued in the course of a twelvemonth, 
and was privately executed by Ibrahim, who imprisoned his other 
brothers for life. A chief named Islam Khan next rebelled, and 
was killed in battle. Several men of rank and governors d 
provinces were executed for their share in these transactions 
Others were put to death on suspicion ; some were secretly made; 
away with, after being imprisoned ; and one was assassinated st 
the seat of his government. These proceedings spread genenk 
distrust and disaffection ; various chiefs revolted, and the who 
of the eastern part of Ibrahim’s dominions threw off its ob 
dience, and formed a separate state under Dery& Khan Lohial 
whose son afterwards took the title of king. Doulat Khan Lid 
Invasionof the governor of the Panjab, dreading the fate of » 

Baer. many other chiefs, revolted, and called in the aid 
Baber, who had for some time reigned in Cabul. Baber had 
before invaded the Panjab, which he claimed as part of the i» 
heritance of Tamerlane, and he now gladly availed himself of 
this invitation; but some other Afghan chiefs, either from 
attachment to Ibrahim, or aversion to a foreigner, drove om 
a.v.1s24, Doulat Khan, and opposed Baber in the field. Thef 
Au. 930. were totally defeated near Lahér, and that city ¥ 
reduced to ashes by the victors. Dibalpir was next storm 
and the garrison put to the sword; and at this place Baber © 
joined by Doulat Khan. He had reason, soon after, to suspeq 
the intentions of this person, and threw him and his sons im 
confinement. Relenting subsequently, he released them, treste® 
them honourably, and granted them a jagir. He did not, how 
ever, succeed in removing their distrust: by the time he hs@ 
reached Sirhind, on his advance towards Delhi, Doulat Khan sm 
one of his sons ‘revolted, and fled to the hills.” Unwilling 


7 (He died a.p. 1517, or 1518. See place in his confidence. He had thet 
Erskine’s Baber and Huméyin, vol. i. of Khani Khanan, the second ia 6 
p. 407.— Ep. ] Court of Delhi, and continued to be 

2° The other son, whose name was Di- rson of great authority in his reign 
lawar, udhered to Baber, and had a high Humayan 8. 
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leave such dangerous enemies behind him, Baber determined to 
return to Cabul. He nevertheless kept his hold on the fe retreats 
sountry he had reduced, and left persons on whom he '™ “hint 
sould depend in the principal places. At Dibalpur he left Ala 
ad din, an uncle of King Ibrahim, who seems to have escaped 
from confinement, and who had joined Baber. Doulat Khan 
now returned to the Panjab, and overran great part of it, Ala 
ad din flying to Cabul, but in the end Doulat Khan was entirely 
Jefeated by one of Baber’s generals ; and as that monarch him- 
self was engaged in defending Balkh against the Uzbeks, he sent 
Al4 ud din to India, with orders to his own chiefs to assist him. 
Thus supported, Ala ud din advanced to Delhi, and, from the 
general disaffection, his army was soon swelled to 40,000 men. 
With this force he engaged Ibrahim under the walls of Delhi, 
and was totally defeated. By this time Baber had settled Balkh, 
mnd was advanced as far as Lahér on his way into India. From 
Léhér he marched into the hills in pursuit of Doulat Retum ot 
Khan, who submitted and gave up his fort; after December. 
which Baber continued his route through the hills to Répir on 
Ehe Satlaj, above Lodiana, and from thence nearly by the direct 
woad to Delhi. At Panipat he found himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Ibrahim, who had come out to meet him at the head of 
n army amounting, as it was represented to Baber, to 100,000 
men, with 1,000 elephants. On the approach of this force, 
Baber took up a position, linked his guns together by ropes of 
twisted leather, and lined them with infantry further protected 
by breastworks. He likewise strengthened his flanks with 
fieldworks of earth and fascines. His army, including followers, 
@mounted to no more than 12,000 men. When Ibrahim Defeat and 
drew near, he also fortified his position; but had not Jbrénim, 
steadiness enough to adhere to his plan of awaiting an Apri 21.’ 
attack, and in a few days led out his army to storm Baber’s 
lines. As soon as he was engaged with the front, Baber ordered 
his right and left wings to attack the flanks and rear of the 
enemy. They accordingly advanced, and plied them with their 
arrows, until the Indian troops, after attempting, in a few feeble 
charges, to drive them off, fell into disorder; when Baber, who 
had hitherto been annoying them with his cannon, ordered his 
centre to move forward, and completed the rout of the enemy. 
Ibrihim was killed, and the Indian army, having been nearly 


® His son Ghazi Khan fled, and Baber would have thought the Koran a sufficient 
k possession of his library, in which he library for an Afghan chief of those days. 
hand a nomber of valuable books. One 
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surrounded during the battle, suffered prodigious loss in the de- 
feat. Baber judged from observation that 15,000 or 16,000 lay 
dead on the field, of whom 5,000 or 6,000 lay in one spot around 
their king. The Indians reported that not less than 40,00 
perished in the battle and pursuit. ; 

This action does not give a high idea of the military character 
of either party. It lasted from soon after sunrise till noon, 
during which period, Baber observes, with satisfaction, that his 
guns were discharged many times to good purpose.*' The ser- 
vice of artillery would not in that age have been much better in 
Europe; but although Baber’s plan of harassing the enemy's 
flanks and rear with arrows seems to be justified by its success, 
it does not appear remarkable either for skill or spirit, or likely 
to have been carried on with impunity against an active enemy. 
Ocoupation Delhi was surrendered, and Baber advanced and took 
cera *"* possession of Agra, which had lately been the royal 
May 10. residence. 

From a list of Ibrahim’s nobles, given by Ferishta, they appear 
all to have been of the Afghan tribes of Lédi or Lohani, or of 
that called Fermali, who were mixed with the Afghans, like the 
Khiljis, if indeed they are not a portion of the latter people. 

The raja*? of Gwaliér, who was reduced to submission during 
the last reign, accompanied Ibrahim’s army, and fell along with 
him in the battle. 

Baber reviews his own conquest with much complacency, and 
compares it to those of Sultan Mahmid and Shahab ud din; and 
although we must not confound the acquisition of the few di 
tracted provinces held by Ibrahim with the subjugation of Indis, 
yet it must be admitted that his enterprise was as glorious B 
its achievement as it was memorable in its effects. His force 
seemed insufficient even to occupy the territory he had to sub 
due, and it was drawn with difficulty from his own dominions, 
still threatened by the Uzbeks, whose power the combined 
force of the whole House of Tamerlane had proved unable to 
withstand. 

Baber’s conduct to the places where he met with resistance 
was as inhuman as that of Tamerlane, who was naturally his 
model. 

The smallness of his force was some justification of the means 


1 [In a later series of skirmishes, sixteen times, and the same rate continued 
Baber remarks that one of his pieces for three or four days.” (Erskine, 
played remarkably well; “the first day i. p. 486.}—Ep.] 
it was discharged eight times, the second Jon Batata, p. 133. 


were 
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Ihe took to strike a terror, but the invariable practice of his 
country is the best palliation for him. His natural disposition 
‘was remarkably humane; and although we cannot help being 
mhocked at these occurrences, and at two or three cruel execu- 
tions mentioned in his memoirs, yet they prove no more against 
hhis personal character in this respect, than his slaughtering 
Gauls or crucifying pirates against Ceesar’s clemency. 

Baber was the founder of a line of kings under whom India 
xoee to the highest pitch of prosperity, and out of the ruins of 
whose empire all the existing states in that country are com- 


posed. 
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REIGN OF BABER. 


"Tae early life of Baber! was a tissue of surprising vicissitudes 
and romantic adventures.? He was the sixth in de- Descent and 
@cent from Tamerlane. The extensive dominions of fate.” 
his grandfather, Abisaid, were shared by the numerous sons of 
that monarch. One of them, Ahmed Mirza, obtained Samarcand 
and Bokhara; Balkh (or Bactria) fell to another, Mahmid Mirza; 
and Cabul to a third, whose name was Ulugh Bég. Omar 
Shékh Mirza, the fourth son, and the father of Baber, had at 
first been in charge of Cabul; but was transferred during his 
father’s lifetime to Ferghana,? on the upper course of the 
Jaxartes, a small but rich and beautiful country, of which 


' (His real name was Zahir ud din 
Muhammad; Baber “the lion” was his 

artur sobriquet. —Ep.] 

2 The account of Baber is taken from 
his own Memoirs, translated by Mr. Er- 
wkine. It differs, in some respects, from 
that given by Ferishta. [Mr. Erskine 


subsequently published a history of the 
reigns of Baber and Humayun in two 
volumes, which may be said to have fully 
and finally elucidated this part of Mu- 
hammadan Indian histo an ot 

3 [Now Kokin.—Eb.} 
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Baber always speaks with fondness. The mother of Baber 
was a Mogul, the sister of Mahmtd Khan, a descendant of 
Chaghatai Khan, and head of Ais branch of the empire of 
Chengiz Khan. This connexion does not seem to have inspired 
any attachment on the part of Baber towards the Mogul natioa, 
of whom he never speaks in his memoirs but with contemp 
and aversion.‘ 

Baber was only twelve years old at the death of his father 
His wars 20d his own accession (A.D. 1494). Omar Shékh Mirsi 
and aiven, nad just been involved in a war with his brothe, 
a Ahmed Mirza, of Samarcand, and his brother-in-law, 
Mahmud Khan, the Mogul; and those princes showed no dit- 
position to relent in favour of their youthful nephew. They, 
however, failed entirely in an attack on his capital, and shortly 
after Ahmed Mirza died. He was succeeded by his brother, thd. 
king of Bactria. He also died soon after, and was succeeded by 
his son, Baisanghar Mirza. Confusions ensued, and Baber 
induced to attempt the conquest of Samarcand for himsell, 
Though he had for some time conducted his own government, 
he was as yet only fifteen ; and considering that circumstance, 
together with the insignificance of his means, it is much ket 
surprising that he more than once failed in this undertaking, : 
than that his spirit and perseverance were at last rewarded 
with success (A.D. 1497). 

The possession of the capital of Tamerlane, which seemed s 
step to the sovereignty of all Transoxiana, proved in itself to be 
more than Baber had strength to maintain. The country 
Samarcand was exhausted by long disorders, and afforded m 
means of paying his troops, who, in consequence, began # 
desert in great numbers. They spread their discontent among 
those left in Ferghina, and at last openly revolted, unde 
Ahmed Tambol, one of Baber’s principal leaders, in the nam 
of his younger brother, Jehangir Mirz&. Such a rebellions 
home allowed no time for delay, and Baber left Samarcand, afte 
a reign of a hundred days: on his departure the inhabitants 
immediately threw off their obedience to him. An unfortunst 
illness, which he with difficulty survived, so retarded his oper 
tions, that, by the time he had abandoned Samarcand, he found 


‘ “Under these circumstances,” ob- he detested.” (Erskine's Baber, p. 236) 
serves Mr. Erskine, “it may seem one of ([Cf. the passage quoted in p. 391.] Th 
the strangest caprices of fortune, that the _ reason is, that the Indians call all north 
empire which he founded in India should ern Mussulmans, except the Afghans, Mo 
have been called, both in the country and ls: they now apply the term purtkt 
by foreigners, the empire of the Moguls ; fatty to the Persians. 
thus taking its name from a race which 
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e had lost his hereditary dominions. On this he had recourse 
» his Mogul uncle, and, sometimes with slender aid from him, 
ot oftener with his own resources alone, he made various 
ttempts, not without partial success, both on Samarcand and 
erghana. At length, in 1499, he succeeded in recovering his 
ative kingdom; but he had not entirely subdued the rebels, 
‘then he was tempted by strong invitations from Samarcand to 
2t out for that capital. Before he reached his destination, he 
arned that both Samarcand and Bokhara were occupied by 
be Uzbeks, then founding the dominion which they still possess 
ver Transoxiana.°® 

Meanwhile Tambol had again seized on Ferghana, and Baber 
vas compelled to take refuge in the almost inaccessible moun- 
mins to the south of that country. While there he learned 
that Sheibani Khan, the chief of the Uzbeks, had left Samar- 
sand on an expedition ; and, with characteristic spirit of enter- 
prise, he determined to avail himself of the opportunity to 
attempt to surprise that city. He set off with only 240 men; 
Bacaladed the walls in the night, overpowered the guards, and 
magnified the impression of his numbers by boldness and 
rapidity, until the citizens rose in his favour, and massacred the 
Uzbeks wherever they were to be found. Sheibini Khan has- 
tened back on this intelligence, but found the gates shut against 
him, and ultimately withdrew to Bokhara. . 

The whole of Sogdiana now declared for Baber. He remained 
for six months in quiet possession, and employed the interval in 
endeavours to form a combination among the neighbouring 
princes, by impressing them with a sense of their danger from 
the Uzbeks. His exertions were fruitless, and he was obliged 
to encounter alone the whole power of Sheibani. The hopes of 
success, which even then he continued to cherish, were frus- 
trated by the baseness of some Mogul auxiliaries, who left the 
battle for the purpose of plundering his baggage. The conse- 
quence was a total defeat, and Baber was obliged to retire, with 
the few troops that adhered to him, within the walls of Samar- 
cand. He resolved to defend that place to the last extremity, 
and repelled various assaults that were made on him by the 


* The Uzbeks (so called from one of 


pp. lix. Ix.) [They emtraced Muhamma- 
their khans} were a mass of tribes of 


danism, under their chief Uzbek Khan, 


Tarki, Mogul, and probably of Fennic 
origin. moulded into one people, but with 
& great preponderance of Turks. They 
had before been settled on the Juik, and 
had been in possession of a large tract in 
Siberia. (Erskice’s Baler, Introduction, 


about 1340. They had received a great 
defeat from the father of Mahmud Khan, 
in 1473, but they were now reunited 
under Sheibani, whom Mahmid Khan 
had made his governor in Turkistan.— 
Ep. ] 





that his very servants left him from absolute want. 
to have been almost reduced to despondency by | 
misfortunes, and once resolved to withdraw to Cht 
his life in obscurity and retirement. Occasional 

Ferghana served to keep alive his hopes; and at . 
the help of his uncle, he recovered the capital,® an 
by his brother Jehangir, who had hitherto been | 
rival. Tambol, in this strait, called in the formi 
the Uzbeks. Baber was overpowered, compelled t 
desperate conflict in the street, and so hotly purst 
companions, one by one, fell into the hands of the 
his own horse was so much exhausted that he was « 
two of Tambol’s soldiers. They endeavoured to p 
to surrender ; and Baber, while he kept up the parle 
to push on towards the mountains. At length he 
had succeeded, by arguments and entreaties, in b: 
the pursuers to his interest, and they took a sok 
share his fortunes ; but whether they were original 
or lost heart when they contemplated the prospect 

they ended by betraying Baber to his enemies, anc 
the utmost difficulty that he again recovered his fi 
only escaped to a condition almost as hopeless as cs 
uncle’s Mogul army had been defeated by Sheibani, 
made prisoner; while the whole of Transoxiana, 

He isdrivn annexed to Bactria, fell into the hands of 
oxiaua. All his prospects being thus extinguished, 
a last farewell to his native country of Ferghana, and 
his fortune in new scenes beyond the range of the 
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many melancholy verses; but in general his cheerful temper 
booyed him up, and enabled him to enjoy the present, and to 
estertain favourable prospects of the future. He says he never 
ded more perfect pleasure than for a few days after he evacuated 
d, when he first got a full meal, a quiet night’s rest, 
Bad 2 temporary freedom from labour and anxiety. He had 
Gen similar moments of enjoyment, thanks to his sociable 
lebits and his relish for simple pleasures. He pauses, in rela- 
ly one of his desperate expeditions, to describe a particular 
tt of melon with which he had been struck: if ever he had an 
of rest, he was occupied with plants and gardening ; 
‘d during all his marches, in peace or war, flowers and trees 
td cheerful landscapes were never thrown away on him. It 
&y be because others have not opened their hearts as he has 
we, but there certainly is no person in Asiatic history into 
wee tastes and feelings we can enter as into Baber’s. 
Bactria was now in the hands of Khusrou Shah, a favourite of 
ber’s late uncle, and afterwards minister to his cousin, Bai- 
ghar Mirz4, the same whom he had driven out of Samarcand. 
wrou Shah had since murdered his master, and was in 
lession of what remained of his dominions. He endeavoured 
meiliate Baber, and received him with a show of hospitality 
n he entered his territory. His professions arose from a 
e of his own insecurity ; it was not long ere all the Moguls 
is employment proffered their services to Baber ; and, before 
‘ had openly declared themselves, Khusrou’s own brother, 
i, came over to the same side, and was followed by the whole 
xe army. When Baber approached Khusrou’s frontier he had 
reen two and three hundred followers, many of them armed 
t clubs ; and only two tents, the best of which was allotted 
is mother. He now set out to invade Cabul, at the head of 
gular and well-equipped army. His uncle, Ulugh Bég, the 
° of that country, had expired two years before; his son and 
essor had been expelled by his minister; and he, in his turn, 
been dispossessed by the Mogul or Turki family of Arghin, 
had been for some time in possession of Candahar. Baber 
pied Cabul almost without opposition (4.p. 1504); and, re- 
ling the original owner as completely ejected, he took pos- 
ion in his own name, and subsequently resisted an attempt 
kis cousin to regain his inheritance. He afterwards lost 
wia, which was recovered by Khusrou Shah, and ultimately 
maered by the Uzbeks. Baber’s connexion with the country 
md the mountains was therefore entirely cut off. He was 





independent tribes, and so strong that he could n 
subdue it, while part of the rest was possessed b: 
enemies and rivals. His title was doubtful; he had n 
whom he could trust; his brother Jehangir had but la 
him, after having been long in rebellion; and his an 
assemblage of adventurers, strangers to him, and {| 
their former masters. 

His first years were spent in the conquest of Ca 
expeditions into the mountains of the Afghans and 
and in a dangerous journey to Herat, to concert mea 
that branch of the house of Tamerlane for their cc 
fence against the Uzbeks. On these occasions he 
the usual risks and more than the usual hardships c 
had once nearly perished in the snow, during a wit 
through the mountains of the Hazarehs. 

In this period his brother Jehangir revolted (a.p. 
-was subdued and pardoned: a more serious insurre 
place while he was at Herat, when his Mogul troops 
of his cousins as king, who was also defeated and 
(a.D. 1507); and he was afterwards brought to the br 
by aconspiracy of the Moguls, who had come over fro: 
Shah. These men, from two to three thousand in nu 
the first sign of their disaffection by an attempt to se: 
person; and when he had escaped, and fled from ( 
called in Abd ur Razzak, the son of Ulugh Bég, wi 
had supplanted in the government (a.p. 1508). T 
this young man had probably little influence, for all ' 
of the house of Tamerlane seemed to consider that c 
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9 for his small force by the boldness and activity of his 
ses; he led his troops to repeated encounters, exposed 
in the hottest of every engagement, and, almost entirely 
personal courage and exertions, at last retrieved his 


most important wars were with his old enemies the 
Sheibini Khan, after the conquest of Transoxiana, 
Khorasan, took Herat, and extinguished the principal 
of the house of Tamerlane.* He then advanced to Can- 
ind took the city. He was drawn off by distant troubles 
ie had reduced the citadel; but left it so weakened that 
ito the hands of its old possessors the Arghins, who had 
d in the neighbourhood, and who now retained it for 
years (from a.D. 1507 to 1522). What might have been 
fortune if the Uzbeks had continued their progress, it 
asy to surmise. It is possible he might have shared the 
© many princes of his family, had not Sheibani Khan 
ered a new enemy, whose success put a stop to the 
£ Tartar conquest. This was Shah Ismail Safavi, king 
a, with whom Sheibani went to war about this time, and 
n he was totally defeated and slain (a.p. 1510). 
eath opened a new field to Baber, or rather recalled him 
which had been the scene of his earliest exploits. He 
ately occupied Bactria, made an alliance with Shah Is- 
id, with the aid of a Persian force, took Bokhara, and 
btained possession of Samarcand (a.p. 1511). 
1e was destined never to be long successful in Trans- 
before the end of a twelvemonth he was driven out of 
and by the Uzbeks; and although he maintained the 
with the support of the Persians, for two years longer, 
it last suffered a total defeat, and lost all his acquisitions 
Bactria® (a.p. 1514).!° 
s after this failure that he turned his serious attention 


wskine, from Khafi Khan and 
Baber's Memoirs break off in 
ing of the insurrection, und are 
‘d for some years. The inter- 
rtion scems never to have been 
‘Erskine's Bather, p. 236.) 
reat sultan, Husain Mirza Buai- 
died in 1506; his sons were 
: for the emergency, and the 
ily were killed or driven into 
1507 Sheibani had conquered 
l, Ferghana, Hissar, Kharizm, 
aan, and rule from beyond the 
» the Hindd Kush.. --Ep. } 


* (Balkh was held by the King of 
Persia. Baber had Kunduz, and _ his 
cousin Mirza Khan held Badakhshan under 
him. (Erskine, vol. i. p. 424.)—Ep.} 

© [In 1522, Baber gains possession of 
Candahar by a capitulation; and Shah 
Bég Arghun establishes himself in Upper 
Sind, Jam Firtz, the reigning king, being 
confined to Lower Sind. The capital of 
the former is Bheker, that of the latter 
Tatta. His son, Shah Hasan Arghuin, 
adds Lower Sind to his previous domi- 
nions; and the Arghin dynasty holds 
Sind until Akber’s time.—Eb.] 
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the north-west of Delhi, with a narrow tract along tl 
to Agra. The whole of the country to the east of thi 
had become independent, in Ibrahim’s time, under Der 
Lohani. His son took the title of king, by the name of 
med Shah Lohani, and seems to have possessed Behar 
sides of the Ganges. Many places on the west of th 
had also been in rebellion in Ibrahim’s time, and many 
which had been obedient now held out, under the Af: 
Fermali chiefs belonging to the late government. Nor 
the only opposition with which Baber had to contend : 
dislike and hostility at first subsisted between his tri 
the Indians, the villages round his camp were deserte 
became a matter of great difficulty to procure grain | 
Discontentot forthe army. In addition to this, the summe 
his troop. nearly intolerable to natives of cold countrie: 
that year unusually oppressive, and so affected his tr 
all ranks began to murmur, and at length to clamour t 
back to Cabul: some even made preparations for r 
without leave. On this Baber assembled the offic 
pointed out to them that, as the conquest of India had 1] 
the great object of their labours, it would be weakness 
grace to abandon it, now that it was achieved ; that he, t 
was determined to remain in India ; that all who chose | 
were at liberty to do so at once, but that henceforth | 
hear of no remonstrances against his resolution. This 
induced the greater part to give up their discontents. 
Kilan, however, one of his best and most confidentis 
was among those that decided to return. and waa acer 
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The determination so strongly expressed had an effect even 
n the enemy; and many, who had hitherto expected Baber to 
ithdraw, as Tamerlane had done, now made their submission ; 
stachments were sent to reduce others; and, in the course of 
se next four months, not only had the country held by Sultan - 
wahim been secured, but all the revolted provinces ever pos- 
sesed by the house of Lédi, including the former kingdom of 
sanpur, were brought into subjection by an army under Prince 
fumayun, Baber’s eldest son. 

The last places which submitted were Bidéna, Dhulpér 4.1526. 
m the Chambal, and Gwalidr beyond that river. nee 

After he had thus been acknowledged by all the Maseulinans: 
ber had to commence a war with the Hindis, who, Hin war with 
satrary to their usual practice, were on this occasion of Mewér. 
be aggressors. 

. Hamir Sing, the Rajpat prince who recovered Chitér in the 
wien of Ala ud din Khilji (a.p. 1316), had, in the course of a 

reign, re-established the Rajput dominion over all Méwar, 

Rwhich his son had added Ajmir.'? After the separation of 

from Delhi, the new kings of that country were engaged 
& frequent hostilities with the rijas of Méwaér; and, imme- 
lmtely before the time of Baber, Mahmid, king of Malwa, had 
men defeated and taken prisoner by Sanga, the Rajput prince!® 
up. 1519). 

Sanga, the sixth in succession from Hamir, possessed all the 
wreditary dominions of Méwar, and likewise held the eastern 
mrt of Malwa, as far as Bhilsa and Chandéri,'* in dependence. 
Ge was recognised as their leader by the rdjas of Marwar and 
Bipair, and all the other Rajput princes.'® 

Being a natural enemy to the King of Delhi, he had opened 
friendly communication with Biber while he was advancing 
gainst Ibrahim ; and for the same reason he began to form 
gmbinations against him, as soon as he found him established 
u the former position of that prince. Besides his Hindi allies, 
@nga was on this occasion accompanied by Mahmud, a prince 
f the house of Lédi,'® who had assumed the title of king, and, 
hough possessed of no territory, was followed by 10,000 adhe- 
mts. The Lédi chiefs formerly driven out by Humayun also 
turned to their former possessions, or raised men in other 
laces to co-operate with the raja. Great efforts were made on 


# Colonel Tod's Rajasthana, vol. i. 18 Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 299. 
374. 16 [A brother of the late Sultan Ibra- 
® Briggs’ Ferishéa, vol. iv. p. 261. him.—Eb.]} 


 Baber’s Memoirs, p. 312. 
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Sanga immediately advanced to support his ally, an 
rived at Biana, within fifty miles of Agra. He drove tk 
of that place, with loss, into their fort, and cut off all 
cation between them and the capital. Baber, on 
forward a detachment to observe the enemy, and 
moved out. with all his forces. He had reach 
about twenty miles from Agra, when he found hims 
neighbourhood of the Hindi army. His advanced 

immediately attacked, and, though reinforced from 
body, was defeated with heavy loss. If the raja had 
during the first panic, it is probable he would have ol 
easy victory; he chose to withdraw to his encampmer 

February Success, and thus allowed Baber ample time 

180r19. a position and to fortify his camp, so as t 
difficult matter to assail him. 

Baber’s troops had looked on this contest in a v 
light from the first; and the reports of fugitives, tog 
the disaster which had taken place almost before thei 
made a very deep impression on them; when, by ill-h 
brated astrologer arrived from Cabul, and loudly : 
from the aspect of Mars, the certain defeat of the ki 
which happened to be in the quarter opposite to tl 
The consternation occasioned by these real and ima 
rors was so general, that even the officers of the hi; 
were infected, lost all courage and decision in council 
scarcely even maintain an appearance of firmness b 
men. Baber’s Indian troops began to desert ; sor 
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drinking-vessels, to the poor; he also made a vow to let 
ard grow, and promised to remit the stamp-tax on all 
umans, if it should please God to give him victory. But 
s too much used to danger to be depressed; and that he 
; infuse some of his own spirit into his troops, he assembled 
ficers of all ranks, and without touching on the usual topics 
sessity, or of spoil and conquests,—scarcely even on that 
igion,—he made a direct appeal to their sense of honour, 
et the chance of glory against the risk of death. His 
» seems to have been well chosen, for the whole assembly 
‘red him with one voice, and accompanied their acclama- 
with an oath on the Koran to conquer or die. This scene 
d the courage of the army; and, as every day brought in 
nts of some fresh disorder in the provinces, Baber deter- 
ino longer to avoid an action, but to bring things to an 
diate crisis. With this view, he drew up his army Battle ot 
mt of his entrenchments, and after arranging his of Bater. ~ 
and making his other preparations, he galloped along the 
rom right to left, animating his soldiers by short addresses, 
ostructing the officers how to conduct themselves in the 
The Hindus, it appears, were equally ready for a deci- 
ffort; but so anxious is Baber to do justice to the great 
ion, that, instead of his own account of the action, he gives 
e elaborate despatch of his secretary, from which we can 
r discover, in many pages of flowery declamation, A.D. 1527, 
Baber gained a great victory, that Raja Sanga 4.x. 933, ' 
od with difficulty, and that Hasan Khén and many sanli3. 
chiefs were slain. Baber (to return to his own narrative) 
now relieve his heart by a torrent of abuse against the 
oger, who came to congratulate him on his victory, and 
_he inveighed against as a perverse, conceited, and insuf- 
e evil-speaker : he was an old servant, however, and Baber 
him a liberal present, while he desired him to quit his 
Lions. 

er this victory, Baber proceeded to reduce Méwat, and 
ht it into greater order than it ever had been in Settlement 
the former government. Having promised, be- country. 
he great battle, that he would allow anyone who pleased 
of absence to Cabul, he formed all who desired to avail 
elves of that permission into a detachment, and sent them 
ander the command of Humdyin. 

spent the next six months in internal arrangements, and 
ing order throughout the provinces that had been disturbed 
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during the doubtful period of his contest with Raja 
and by the end of the year his authority was everywi 
established, except in Oudh, beyond the Ganges. A 
Afghans still remained in arms in that province, and a 
ment had been sent against them. 

About the beginning of the next year Baber marched 
a.v.ise, Chandéri, on the borders of Bundélcand and 
fing or Lt was held by Médni Rai, a Rajput chief who h 
Chandéri. to great power under Mahmid IL., king of Mal 
had afterwards usurped the government ; and, on being ¢ 
by Mahmud with the aid of the King of Guzerat, ests 
himself at Chandéri, under the protection of Raja Sang 
had made good his retreat after the late battle, and now 
a desperate resistance. But the Rajputs, as usual, showe 
valour than skill or perseverance. On the second day 
siege they gave up all for lost, and Baber witnessed one « 
extraordinary instances of self-devotion which are soc 
in Rajpit history. His troops had already mounted the 
when the garrison put their women to death, and rushe 
naked, not to conquer, but to die. They drove the Muss 
before them, leaped from the ramparts, and continue 
charge with unabated fury until they were overpower 
destroyed : 200 or 300 had remained to defend Médni Rai’: 
a.v.1598, most of whom slew each other, each contendi 
January 20. should be the first victim. 

During the siege of Chandéri, Baber received intellig 
Afghin the defeat of his detachment in Oudh by an. 
insurrection. Chief named Baban, or Biban, and imme 
marched, himself, in that direction. The Afghans having 
post at the passage of the Ganges, Baber threw a brid; 
the river, under the fire of his artillery, and ultimatel 
pelled the enemy to retire beyond the Gégra, whither he 
in pursuit of them. He seems to have compelled the re 
take refuge in the territories of the King of Bengal, and 
probably on this occasion that he reduced Behéar, if that ¥ 
done before by Humayun: but in this place there is at 
ruption in the Memoirs, which is not filled up by am 
historian. . 

For some months after this Baber seems to have been 
health, and to have indulged in a longer course of rels 
than often fell to his lot. His Memoirs (which are n 
sumed) are filled with descriptions of Hindi forts and te 
and of fountains and cascades that he had visited; : 
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f his own gardens and improvements, and of the jugglers, 
tlers, and other sources of amusement peculiar to India. 
ven during this period he made the important acquisition 
he fort of Rintambér: it was made over to him by the 
nd son of Raja Sanga, that prince having died, and having 
1 succeeded by the eldest son. 
lis attention was at last effectually roused by the intelli- 
ce that the province of Behar had been seized on by Sultan 
hmud, the same Ldédi prince who had been present at the 
eat of Raja Sanga. Mahmtd seems to have been supported 
m Bengal; and, being joined by the Afghans in Behar and 
tadjoining provinces, his army soon swelled to such an extent 
bobe called 100,000 men. With this force he had advanced to 
hires, by the time when Baber reached the junction of the 
una and Ganges, now Allahabad. The approach of Baber, 
rever, dissolved this hasty assemblage, which was already a 
y to dissension.'® They had attempted to storm the hill-fort 
hundr; and a repulse they met with, though not in itself 
tiderable, was sufficient, in the present state of their minds, 
teak up the army. Mahmid retreated with such portion as 
‘ould keep together. He took up a position behind the 
* S6n (Soane),- and many of the chiefs who had quitted him 
e their submission to Baber. Baber continued his advance; 
Mahmud, finding it in vain to oppose him, sought for safety 
ight. 
ll Beh4r south of the Ganges was now in Baber’s hands; 
ch Behar was still in possession of the King of peteat ot 
zal, who had a considerable army on foot in that {fh08, 
ter. His object appears to have been to have *y 15. 
ned that portion of the Delhi territories without quarrelling 
the possessor of the rest; and he kept an ambassador in 
rs camp, to amuse him with negotiations, until Baber lost 
mce, crossed the Ganges, and advanced against the Ben- 
ke army. 
e had still to pass the river Gégra, on which the enemy 
‘encamped, near its junction with the Ganges. He was, 
ver, well provided with boats, and drove away those of the 
talese, which might otherwise have obstructed his passage. 
Bengalese then moved down to oppose his crossing, and a 
onade was kept up on both sides. As Baber’s divisions 
There were many artisans infavour factions in the eastern provinces were 
\l ud din Lo the son of Mu- __futal to the national interest of the Af- 
id Shah Lohani. Erskine says, ghans.”—Ep.] 
suds between the Lobani and Lodi 

FF2 
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landed in succession, they charged the different parties opposed 
to them, and at last drove the enemy from the field. Soon after 
this the King of Bengal consented to terms of peace. Babe 
was preparing to return to Agra, when he heard that a body 
Afghans, who had separated from the Bengal army, undm 
Baban and another chief, named Bayazid, had crossed te 
Gégra, and taken Lucknow. He immediately marched in thi 
direction, and on the retreat of the Afghans, sent a detac 
ment in pursuit of them. It followed them across the Gange 
and Jumna, and had completely dispersed them in Bundélcang 
when the setting-in of the rainy season put an end to all opm» 
tions. : 
For the last fifteen months of his life Baber’s health seems 
Sickness 4 Dave been greatly broken: the silence of his df 
of Baber. ~_ gives a proof of his diminished activity, and some & 
cumstances lead to a belief that his authority began w ™ 
weakened by the prospect of its speedy cessation. Humi 
left his government of Badakhshan without leave, and Khalil 
Baber’s prime minister, on being selected to replace him, {oe 
means to excuse himself, and remain at court. Notwithstandisg 
Humayin’s unlooked-for return, he was affectionately receite 
and a dangerous illness, with which he was soon after attaches 
was the iminediate cause of the death of Baber. 

When it was announced to him that the physicians had givél 
over all their efforts, declaring that medicine could no longé 
avail, Baber seized on the only hope that remained, and,® 
conformity with a superstition which still prevails in the Eat 
he determined to devote his own life for that of his son. Hil 
friends, who had as little doubt of the efficacy of this sabe 
tution as he had himself, entreated him to forbear from a ss 
fice involving the happiness of so many; but Baber's resolatis 
was unmoved. He walked three times round the bed of 
dying prince (a solemnity usual on such occasions), and th® 
spent some moments in earnest prayer to God; at the endd 
which, he was filled with such assurance, that he more ths 
once exclaimed, “I have borne it away—I have borne it awsy: 
And so powerful was the impression, both on his mind and kis 
son’s, that all the historians agree that Humayun began fre 
that time to recover; while it is certain that Baber, who 
already ill, and whose health must have been severely shake! 
by his anxiety and agitation, began visibly to decline. It soa 
became evident that his end was approaching. He called bt 
sons and ministers about him, explained his dying wishes, sD 
enjoined concord among all, and affection among his childret 
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Khalifa, his minister—whose influence, for some unex- 
ied reason, was at that time irresistible—had jnriignes 
dy resolved to overturn the dearest of his plans. Testing: 
rous of keeping power in his own hands, he deter- %"- 

d to set aside Baber’s own sons, and to give the crown to 
on-in-law Mehdi Khaja, a young man whose thoughtless 
lighty disposition made it seem easy to keep him in per- 
u dependence.'® Mehdi Khaja was at no pains to undeceive 
n these expectations, and was now considered, by himself 
thers, as assured of the succession the moment that Baber 
d breathe his last. As that moment approached, however, 
8 suddenly seized by Khalifa, put into confinement, and cut 
om all communication with those around. The cause of 
evolution is explained in a narrative referred to by Mr. 
ne, which is given on the authority of Mohammed Mokim, 
ther of the author. Khalifa, it seems, was on a visit to 
i Khaja, with no person present but Mokim: he was sud- 
summoned to Baber, who lay at the last extremity. Mehdi 
| attended him with great respect to the door, and stood 
ig after him, so that Mokim could not follow without 
og by him. “As soon as Khalifa was fairly gone, he 
red to himself, ‘God willing, I will soon flay your hide off, 
ry!’ and, turning round at the same instant, saw my father. 
ws quite confounded; but immediately seizing my father’s 
nth a convulsive eagerness, twisted it round, and said, 
‘dly, ‘ You, Tajik! the red tongue often gives the green 
© the winds.’”” Mokim lost no time in apprising Khalifa 
it had passed ; and the result was, his immediately trans- 
y his allegiance to Humayun. 

the midst of these intrigues, with which he was probably 
nainted, Baber expired,—the most admirable, j.nors 
1 not the most powerful, prince thateverreigned Péter. 
a. 
died, at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age, .v. 1530, 
1e thirty-eighth of his reign.2? His body was smsar 


ilifa was one of Baber’s old of- 70 [At his death, his dominions in- 
It it is not easy to conjecture how cluded, beyond the Hindi Kush, Badakh- 
acquire sv inordinate a power shan and Kunduz, and all the districts to 

able a sovereign as Baber, and the south of the Oxus as low down as the 
experienced heir-apparent like borders of Balkh. To the south of the 
a. Equally extraordinary does mountains he had Kabul, Ghazni, and 
that, from this time forward, he Kandahar, but most of the mountainous 
3, and is not mentioned in Fe- region of Afghanistan was only nomi- 
Abal Faz], either under his own nally subject. In India he held the Pan- 
Khalifa, or his title of Nizam jab,and all Hindustan between the Hima- 
laya and Rajputana; and most of Behar 
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buried, by his own desire, at Cabul, and on a spot which 
probable that he had himself selected.” 

Baber’s character is best shown in his actions, but some 
His character. remains to be said of his private life and his wr 
His Memoirs are almost singular in their own nature, an 
fectly so if we consider the circumstances of the writer. 
contain a minute account of the life of a great Tartar mo 
along with a natural effusion of his opinions and feeling 
from disguise and reserve, and no less free from all affec 
of extreme frankness and candour.*” 

The style is plain and manly, as well as lively and pictur 
and being the work of a man of genius and observation, 
sents his countrymen and contemporaries, in their appez 
manners, pursuits, and actions, as clearly as in a mirro 
this respect it is almost the only specimen of real hist 
Asia; for the ordinary writers, though they give pompo 
counts of the deeds and ceremonies of the great, are apt t 
the lives and manners even of that class, while ever 
beneath their level is left entirely out of sight. In Bal 
figures, dress, tastes, and habits of each individual intn 
are described with such minuteness and reality that we s 
live among them, and to know their persons as well as 
their characters.*> His descriptions of the countries he \ 
their scenery, climate, productions, and works of art and 
try, are more full and accurate than will, perhaps, be fot 
equal space, in any modern traveller; and, considering t 
cumstances in which they were compiled, are truly surpr. 

But the great charm of the work is in the character 


owned his authority. (Erskine, vol. i. if the author had been a Bram 


p. 527.)—Eb. 

21 “ He had directed his body to be in- 
terred in this place, to him the choicest 
in his wide dominions.”..., ‘A running 
and clear stream yet waters the fragrant 
flowers of the cemetery, which is the great 
holyday resort of the people of Cabul. In 
the front of the grave is a small but 
chuste mosque of white marble.” .... 
“ There is a noble prospect from the hill 
that overlooks Baber’s tomb,” &c. &c. 
(Burnes’ Travels, vol. i. p. 141.) 

72 In this last respect they are a con- 
trast to those of Tamerlane, which, with 
all their simplicity of language, are evi- 
dently written for effect. ‘‘ One day, 
having unintentionally trodden on an 
ant, I felt as if my foot had lost all its 

wer.” (Memoirs of Timur, p. 30.) 

ho can imagine this to be natural, even 


instead of the most sunguinar) 
querors ? 

23 These portraits, however, 4 
sarily confined to the inhabitar 
courts and camps where eee 
days: in the countries which 
well delineated, he only gives 
markable particulars about the | 
would strike a stranger, withoal 
ing a detailed account of the 
life, with which he must necess: 
been unacquainted. 

2¢ Compare his descriptions of 
tries through which he fought 
with those of Ibn Battta, himse 
of remarkable merit, and a pro: 
veller and inquirer. Or compa 
graphy with that of any Asiatt 
written expressly on the scienct 
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author, whom we find, after all the trials of a long life, retain- 
ing the same kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and 
sociable temper, with which he set out on his career; and in 
whom the possession of power and grandeur had neither blunted 
the delicacy of his taste, nor diminished the sensibility to the 
anjoyment of nature and imagination. 

“‘It is a relief,” says his translator, “in the midst of the 
pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king who can weep 
br days, and tell us that he wept for the playmate of his boy- 
hood.”” He speaks with as much interest of his mother and 
lemale relations as if he had never quitted their fireside, and 
his friends make almost as great a figure in the personal part of 
tis narrative as he does himself. He repeats their sayings, 
records their accidents and illnesses, relates their adventures, 
and sometimes jokes on their eccentricities. 

After a letter, on the affairs of his government, to his most 
ponfidential counsellor, Khaja Kilfn (then at Cabul), he tells 
him little anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which he 
lhinks will amuse him, and adds, “ For God’s sake excuse all 
these fooleries, and do not think the worse of me for them!” He 
pndeavours afterwards to persuade Khaja Kilan to leave off wine, 
as he had done; and says in substance, “ Drinking was a very 
pleasant thing with our old friends and companions; but now 
that you have only Shir Ahmed and Heider Kuli to take your 
wine with, it can be no great sacrifice to leave it off.” In the 
mme letter, he says how much he envies his friend his residence 
at Cabul, and adds: “‘ They, very recently, brought me a single 
musk-melon :?> while cutting it up, I felt myself affected with a 
strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of my exile from my 
native country, and I could not help shedding tears while I was 

ing it.” 

It would have been fortunate if Baber had left off wine sooner, 
for there seems good reason to think his indulgence in it tended 
to shorten his days. Many a drinking-party is recorded in his 
Memoirs, with at least as much interest as his battles or nego- 
ations; and, unsuitable as they are to his station, they are not 
the least agreeable scenes in Baber’s history. The perfect ease 
and familiarity among the company makes one forget the prince 
m the man; and the temptations that generally lead to those 
xcesses—a shady wood, a hill with a fine prospect, or the idle- 
ess of a boat floating down a river—together with the amuse- 
nents with which they are accompanied—extemporary verses, 


38 This fruit had not then been introduced into India. 
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recitations in Turki and Persian, with sometimes a song, and 
often a contest of repartee—take away all the coarseness that 
might attach to such scenes of dissipation. 

The unsettled nature of his life is shown by his observing, near 
the end of it, that since he was eleven years old he had never 
kept the fast of the Ramazan twice in any one place; and the 
time not spent in war and travelling was occupied in hunting 
and other sports, or in long excursions on horseback about the 
country. On his last journey, after his health had begun to 
fail, he rode, in two days, from Calpi to Agra (160 miles), with- 
out any particular motive for despatch ; and on the same journey 
he swam twice across the Ganges, as he said he had done with § 
every other river he had met with. His mind was as active a 
his body : besides the business of the kingdom, he was constantly 
taken up with aqueducts, reservoirs, and other improvements, 
as well as introducing new fruits and other productions of reg. 
mote countries. Yet he found time to compose many elegast 
Persian poems and a collection of Tarki compositions, which 


are mentioned as giving him a high rank among the poets | 
his own country.” 


CHAPTER II. 
FIRST REIGN OF HUMAYON.! - 


BAzer left three sons besides Huméyin: Camran, Hindil, and 
Mirza Askari. 

* Almost all that has been said of which other translators of similar wot? 
Baber has been drawn from Mr. Erskine’s _ have fallen. 
admirable translation of his Memotrs from 1 The narrative of the reign of Husk 
the Turki. The notes and supplements yin (where not otherwise specified) # 
which accompany that work remove the — taken from Ferishta, the Memoirs of He 
obscurities which, without such assist- mayun, and Abul Fazl. Ferishta s jf 
ance, would beset us in every page; and  culiarly defective at this period, ¥ 
the preliminary dissertation gives acom- was too remote to admit of his conversa 
plete view of the state of Asia in Baber'’s with eyewitnesses, and too recent @ 
time, and contains the best account of the allow him to benefit by written histuret 
geography of the countries which were The Memoirs are written by a pers® 
the scene of his exploits, and the clearest named Jouher, who was a menial serve 
exposition of the divisions of the Tartar of Humaytn, and whose duty it was @ 
nations. The translation seems to have carry an ewer for his master to wash Ws 
imbibed the very spirit of the original. hands. He was in constant attendsse 
The style is singularly happy, striking] on Humayin, and although unacquaintel 
characteristic, though perfectly cee with his political relations and secret & 
and equally remote from the usual in- signs, was a minute and correct obsert® 
flated language of the East, and from of all that came within his reach, and & 
the imitation of Scriptural simplicity into scribes what he saw with simplicity al 
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n was governor of Cabul and Candahar, and the other 
unemployed in India. From his having a8- arrange. 
) shares to his younger children, it is probable fetiws 
er did not intend to divide the empire; but 
showed no disposition to give way to his brother ; 
was in possession of a strong and warlike country 
1e hereditary subjects of his family, he had a great ad- 
»ver Humayun, who could not assemble an army with- 
lating his new and disaffected provinces. 
se circumstances, Humayin thought it prudent to yield 
od grace, and give up the Panjab, and the coun- Separation 
e Indus, in addition to Camran’s former terri- from India. 
\t the same time he gave the government of Sambal to 
and that of Méwat to Mirza Askari. By the cession 
m, Humayun was left to govern a new conquest, while 
eprived of the resources by which it had been gained, 
rhich it might have been retained; but as he still pos- 
iber’s veteran army, and profited by the impression of 
r, the effects of the dismemberment did not at first 


yun was engaged in the siege of Calanjer, in Bundél- 
ien he received intelligence that Béban and Afensnin- 

the Afghan chiefs, whose party was formerly in India. 

ip by Baber, were again in rebellion in Jounptir. He 
and dispersed this assemblage, and then went against 
ort of Chunar, near Benares, at that time held by his 
val, Shir Khan. Shir Khan submitted, on con- , ,, i550 


f retaining the fort, and Humféyan returned +#- 99. 


time before this period, a brother-in-law of Humayin, 


He was devoted to Huma-_ able; but he requires constant attention, 


1xious to put all his actions in 
vourable light; but he seldom 
hat anything in his master’s 
juired either concealment or 


zl was the well-known min- 
favourite of Akber, and was 
nlarged views and extraordi- 
8; but he was a professed 
and is still the model of the 
tyle which is so much admired 
1e was, besides, a most assi- 
ier, eager to extol the virtues, 
r the crimes, and to preserve 
of his master and those in 
as interested. His dates and 
statement of events are valu- 


not so much to guard against his bare- 
faced partiality, as against the prejudice 
which he draws on his favourites by his 
fawning and fulsome commendations of 
them, and against the suspicions which 
he excites by his dishonest way of telling 
a story, even in cases where the action 
related was innocent or excusable. His 
narrative is florid, feeble, and indistinct, 
overloaded with commonplace reflections 
and pious effusions, generally ending in a 
compliment to his patron. In this part of 
his writings I have generally availed my- 
self of Major Price's History,which, though 
it does not profess to be a translation, is 
often a literal version, and always a full 
and faithful abstract of the original. 
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who had been engaged in plots against his life and 

Disputes ment, had taken refuge with Bahadur Shih, 
dur Shsh, Guzerét; and the refusal of that monarch to 
Guzerst. With Humfyin’s demand for his surrender led t 
au.90. tion and hostile feelings between the two kings. 
dur, whose native kingdom always occupied a high ranl 
those formed out of the fragments of the empire of De 
lately extended his power much beyond its former limit 
kings of Khandésh, Bérér, and Ahmednagar had agree 
him homage for their crowns; and he had completely ca 
the kingdom of Malwa, and annexed it to his own. 

While his discussion with Huméyan was at its hei: 
ud din, the uncle of Sultan Ibrihim Lédi, who acted so 
cuous a part in the former reign,’ having quitted the nr 
assigned to him by Baber, in Badakhshan, threw himsel 
protection of the King of Guzerat; and Bahddur, whos 
had risen to greatness under the house of Lédi, and v¥ 
himself found an asylum at the court of [brahim—being 
incited by favour for his hereditary patrons, resenti 
Humaytn, and pride in his own power and prosperi 
tempted into measures as inconsistent with sound policy 
justice. Without any open declaration of war with Ht 
he liberally supplied Alé ud din with money, and enabl 
in a very short time, to assemble a‘ large force, and to 
against Agra, under his son Tétér Khan. This army, 
tily collected, was as speedily dispersed; and Tatar K 
a.v.1534, Wm battle, at the head of a division which r 
AH. 91. faithful in the general desertion. 

Encouraged by this success, or perhaps in pursu 
Invasion § Plans already determined on, Humfyin march 
of Guat Agra to revenge the injury he had received fr 
aoe haédur Shih. That prince was now at war w 
au. oil, Rana of Méwar, and, being entirely occupied 
awwal. siege of Chitér, was particularly exposed to the 
of an enemy; but Humayin, moved by his remons 
against the impiety of molesting a Mussulman princ 
engaged in war with the infidels, or influenced by his ov 
tory habits, retarded his march until the place was tak 
av. 1533, | the besieger prepared to receive him in an ent 
March; = camp at Mandesé6r. Bahadur had chosen this cc 


A. H. 941 9 


Ramazin. gccount of the superiority of his artillery, com 


2 [Vide supra, p.421. Alauddinhad a dis , and was confined in 
nominal command under Baber at Pani- han.—Eb. ] 
pat and Sikri; but he afterwards fell into 
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'a Constantinopolitan Turk, and partly served by Portuguese 
isoners. These advantages availed him little: his position 
is rendered untenable by the enemy’s cutting off his supplies ; 
d, finding that famine would soon force him to surrender, he 
>w up his guns, and fied in the night, almost alone, to Mandi, 
twing his army to provide for its own safety. 
The army immediately dispersed, and Bahadur, being hard- 
essed at Mandi, continued his flight to Chaimpanir, and 
ence to the seaport of Cambay. Humayin was by this time 
pursuit of him in person, with a light detachment, and 
ached Cambay on the evening of the day on which Bahadur 
Ai quitted it for his final place of refuge at Diu, in the most 
mote part of the peninsula of Guzerat.? 

Having failed in his immediate object, Humayun quitted 
e peninsula, and proceeded to occupy the settled part of 
uzerat. He soon obtained possession of the open country, but 
ie year was well advanced before the -hill-fort of Champanir 
li into his hands. It was scaled in the night, with the help 
’ gteel spikes fixed in an almost perpendicular rock, , ». 1535, 

r 300 chosen men, who climbed up, one by one, *3%5y) 
oring an attack made on one of the gates by the **- 
my. Humaydin himself was among the 300.‘ 

Soon after the taking of Champanir, Humayun received ac- 
yunts of the commencement of those troubles which ended in 
1e successful revolt of Shir Khan. He set off for Agra, leaving 
is brother, Mirza Askari, in charge of his new con- gyoniion 
uests; and had scarcely quitted Guzerdt, when dis- Syt'non” 
2nsions broke out among the officers left behind; 6 
iscontents and intrigues ensued, and ended in some project for 
aising Mirza Askari to the throne. Bahadur profited by these 


® When Humayin was encamped at 
‘ambav, he was exposed to considerable 
r from a night-attack of a boily of 
‘alis, a forest tribe still famous for similar 
xploits in Guzerat. They made their 
ray with so much silence and intelligence 
ato the camp, that they surprised Huma- 
ran’s own tent, and carried off his baggage 
nd books, among which was a remarkable 
sopy of the *‘ History of Tamerlane,” the 
loss and sul,sequent recovery of which are 
thought worthy of being recorded by the 
bisturians of those times. Humayun, by 
way of retaliating the insult he had re- 
Ceited from these lawless mountuineers, 
Rave up the unoffending town of Cambay 
to plunder. 
When the fort was taken, it wag found 


that the place where Bahadur's treasure 
was concealed was known only to one 
officer, and it was suggested tu have re- 
course to torture to make him disclose the 
secret ; but Humayun said they had much 
better have recourse to wine, and directed 
that the officer should be well treated, 
and invited to an entertainment by one 
of his own chiefs. Accordingly, when 
his heart was softened by kindness and 
warmed with good cheer, the officer made 
no scruple to tell his entertainer, that if 
the water were drawn off from a certain 
reservoir the treasure would be found in 
a vault beneath it; and his instructions 
being complied with, « large amount of 
gold and silver was found as he had de- 
cri 
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disorders; and to such a state of weakness were the inv: 
ap. 1635.6, reduced, that they gave up Guzerat witho 
au.2 struggle, and evacuated Malwa, which was not 
threatened.° 

Humayun had not been long returned to his capital t 
Farly ite he set out against Shir Khaén.® This person,’ wh 
and riseof soon to act so great a part, was the grands 
Bar. Ibrahim Khan, a native of Afghanistan. Ib 
claimed to be descended of the family (though probably o: 
the tribe) of the kings of Ghér, and both he and his son I 
were married into noble families of their own nation. | 
held a jagir at Sahseram, in Behar, for the maintenance ¢ 
horse. He had two sons by his Afghan wife, Shir Kha 
Nizam Khan; but he was led, by the arts of a concubi 
slight his wife, and neglect her children; and as soon a 
Khan was of an age to act for himself, he left his father, 
to Jounpur, and entered as a private soldier into the serv 
the governor. His father applied to the governor to sen 
home for his education, but Shir Khan urged that there 
more opportunities of education at Jounpur than at Sahs 
and he seems to have been in earnest in his preference, f 
devoted himself to study, made himself familiar with h 
and poetry, and could repeat all the poems of Sadi fror 
mory, besides acquiring a general knowledge of other bra 
of information. He was subsequently restored to favour 
father, and managed his jagir, until Soleiman, the son : 
stepmother, had grown up. After this he found his siti 
so unpleasant, that he went off with his full-brother Nizan 


® Ferishta, vols. ii. and iv. Price, vol. 


Safar, an. 944 (July 1537). 
iv. Memoirs of Humayun. Bird's His- 


7 This account. of Shir Shah is ¢ 


tory of Guzerdt. Paper by Col. Miles, 
Bombay Literary Transactions, vol. i. 

© He marched in the month of Sufar, 
but the year is uncertain: the “ Tarikhi 
Shir Shah” says a.H. 942 (a.p. 1535); 
and the ‘“ Mantakhib al Towarikh,” as 
well as Ferishta, a.H. 943 (a.p. 1536). 
The former date, 942, is impossible, be- 
cause Humayun took the fort of Cham- 
panir, in Guzerat, in that very month and 
year. The other year, 943, is improbable, 
as it allows only a twelvemonth for the 
final settlement of Guzerat and Malwa, 
besides the return to Delhi and the pre- 
parations for the war with Shir Khan; 
while it leaves a year and a half for Hu- 
mayun’s march of 350 miles through his 
own dominions to Chunar. I should there- 
fore suppose that his march took place in 


from Ferishta, vols. i., ii., iv., fr 
skine’s Baber, and from Abul Faz! : 
vol. iv. Ferishta gives a connec 
tory of Shir Shah (vol. ii. p. 98) 
though it appears to be written w 
fect impartiality, is extremely ¢ 
from inattention to dates; the ¢ 
expeditions of Baber being mixed 
those of Humayun in such a ma 
to make them quite inexplicable 
other aid. This aid he himeelf 
supplies under the reigns of 
Baber, and Humayin, but. mon 
rived from Baber’s own Memoirs. 
Fazl also furnishes several facts, 
his general narrative is a mere I 
against Shir Shah, such as mig 
been expected from the minister 
muyun's son. 
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ito the service of Sultan Secander, who was then 
e remained at Delhi until his father died, when the 
ahseram was conferred on him; and after the defeat 
Ibrahim (a.p. 1526), he was active in the service of 
d Shah Lohani, who set up for king of Jounptr and 
fe was for some time in favour with this prince, but, 
in deprived of his paternal jagir by the intrigues of 
rother Soleiman, he left the court in disgust, and 
nid, the governor of Jounpir, on the part of Baber 
). By the assistance of Junid, he assembled a body 
arers in the hills of Behar, recovered his own jagir, 
:d on attacks and depredations on the territory of 
1d Shah Lohani, professing himself a subject of Baber. 
s time (a.D. 1528) he waited on that monarch, accom- 
n to Chandéri, and was confirmed in his possessions, 
sted with a command in Behar, on the part of the 


ar (a.D. 1529) Mahmiad Lédi took Behar ; and Shir Khan, 
n necessity, or an inclination to the cause of his nation, 
Lédi standard. On the dispersion of Mahmid’s army, 
e of the many chiefs who made their submission to 
il 1529).9 Mohammed Shah Lohani was now dead ; 
n Jelal, who was a minor, in charge of his mother, 
it time accompanying the Bengal army, made his sub- 
so, and was invested with considerable powers, on the 
2>emperor. He was still, however, under the manage- 
is mother Dadu, over whom Shir Khan acquired such 
lancy, that, on her death, Jelal was left in entire 
e on that ambitious chief. Shir Khan now eda pale 
self master of Behar, and also obtained pos- Behér, 

the fort of Chunar, as, at this or some subsequent 
did of the still more important fortress of Rohtas.!° 
apid advances to power were made in the early part of 
’s reign; and as soon as that prince had settled his 
s with Camran, and had time to attend to his inte- 
e provinces, he marched against Chunar, as has been 
ated (a.D. 15382). He, however, was content with the 
n of his title, and the service of a body of horse, under 


died in a.p. 1517. the women. This stratagem, which has 

Baber, p. 408. so fabulous an appearance, was thought 

ras taken by treachery from sufficiently plausible in modern times to 
Shir Khan persuaded him —_— be employed by M. Bussy to conceal the 

lam to his family, and then treachery of a governor who admitted him 

ned soldiers in the covered _into the strong fort of Doulatabad, 

were supposed to conceal 
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Shir Khan’s son; and this young man took an opportunity to 
withdraw, when the king began his march against Bahadur 
Shah. Humayin, thenceforward, was fully occupied in Guze- 
rat; and before his return, Shir Khan had got complete posses- 
andeonquere 8100 Of Behar, had invaded Bengal, and had made great 
Bengal. progress in the conquest of that rch kingdom. 

His war with Bengal was occasioned by Jelal Lohani, who 
had called in the aid of the king of that country, to relieve him 
from the control of Shir Khan, and, by his means, had at one 
time nearly succeeded in his object; but Shir Khan soon re 
trieved his losses, repelled the attack on himself, and laid siege 
to Gour, the capital of the hostile king. : 

He was engaged in this enterprise when Humayian returned; 
and that prince could not fail to perceive, at once, the advan- 
tage of attacking him while thus embarrassed, and the danger 
of allowing him to consolidate his power. 

With those views, he marched at the head of a powerful army 
Huméyén from Agra, and advanced through a peaceful country, 
against him. till he reached Chunar, near Bendres. 

But Shir Khan was well aware of all the danger of his situs 
tion, and laid his plans for averting it with a foresight and com- 
bination of which we have no example in the previous history 
of India. 

His first object was to gain time to complete the conquest of 
Bengal, before he should be disturbed by a new enemy. For 
this purpose he threw a strong garrison into Chunar, and pr- 
vided it with all the means of retarding the advance of Hu 
miytn, by an obstinate defence. 

This fort stands on a rock, close to the Ganges, and is, as it 
Military Were, a detached portion of the Vindhya mountains, 
features of = which extend to the same river near Mirz4pir. From 
Bengal. €§ that neighbourhood the hills recede westward, by the 
fort of Rohtas and Shirghati, and do not approach the river again 
until near Bhagalpir, after which they run straight south, leaving 
the Ganges at a great distance. These hills, therefore, cover the 
whole of the south-west of Behar and Bengal, and shut up the 
road along the south bank of the Ganges, in two places—one near 
Chunér, and the other at Sicragalli, east of Bhagalpair. The hills 
themselves are not high, but poor and covered with woods. 

As Humayun marched along the Ganges, and made use of that 
Biegeot «Fiver to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary 
Chunér. for him to begin with the siege of Chunar." After 


” The Memoirs of Humayun say that the army reached Chunar on the Shabi 
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vesting the place, he endeavoured to mine such parts of the 
ulls as were accessible on the land-side, and also brought 
ating batteries, constructed for the purpose, to bear upon the 
ce towards the river. Notwithstanding all these preparations, 
s attack failed; the garrison, however, having already held 
it for several months, and knowing that they had no prospect 
relief, at length surrendered. The siege had been conducted 
‘ Rami Khan, the Constantinopolitan Turk, who brought 
uhadur Shah of Guzerat’s ordnance to so high a state, and 
ho had since entered into the service of Humayun; and so 
uch importance was attached to the knowledge of the service 
‘artillery in those days, that the right hands of all the gun- 
ars in the garrison, to the number of 300, were cut off, either 
» disable them for the future, or in revenge for the loss they 
ad occasioned. 

After the taking of Chunar, Humayun pushed his march 
long the Ganges. Before reaching Patna, he was met by 
{ahmid, king of Bengal, who had just been driven from his 
Ominions, and was still suffering from a wound he had received 
t his last defeat. 

As he approached the defile of Sicragalli, he sent on a strong 
Btachment to take possession of it. They found it already 
Ceupied by Jelal Khan, the son of Shir Khan, who attacked 
nd repulsed them with considerable loss. Humayin hastened 
m with his main body to retrieve this check, but was agree- 
bly surprised to find the pass deserted, and the road open to 
re capital of. Bengal. 

It was no part of Shir Khan’s plan to cope with the superior 
mrce of Humayun in this stage.of the campaign. His gue xnan's 
@sign from the first was to retire to the hilly tract on Bie ine 
he south-west; and with this view he had removed v#o- 
is family, and all that he possessed of value, to Rohtds. The 
motracted siege of Chunar had enabled him to reduce Gour, 
md to defeat Mahmid in a conclusive battle. He had still re- 
wired time to remove the captured treasures and stores to 
tohtas, and to dispose of the open country in the manner that 
tited his views. Jelal Khan had therefore been instructed to 


erat (Shaban 15th) of an. 945, January mistaken the year, although he has re- 
$39; but this would leave only six membered the festival, and that the siege 
mnths for the conquest of Bengal: and = began 15th Shaban, a.n. 944 (January 8th, 
2 the other operations till Humaydn’sde- 1538). All accounts agree that the siege 
et in Safar, a.n.946(June 1539). Icon- lasted several months; some say six 
ude, therefore, that the memoir-writer, months. 

ho scarcely ever gives a date, may have 
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delay Humiyan at the pass, but to avoid any serious encounter, | 
and to join his father in the hills. Humayin accordingly took 
possession of Gour!? without further opposition. But the rains’ 
Takingof had by this time attained their height: the Delta of 


Gour by Hu P 
mayan. the Ganges was one vast sheet of water, and in the 


cies dong: country beyond the reach of inundation every brook 
scason” and channel was become an impassable flood. It was 
impossible to carry on operations in Bengal, and scarcely lem 
difficult to keep up a communication with Upper India. | 
forced inactivity lasted for several months, during which tim]. 
the spirit of the soldiers sank under the moist and sulty 
climate, and their numbers were thinned by the sickly seasos 
that follows the heavy rains. No sooner were the roads opes, 
than they began to desert in numbers; and Prince Hindal, who 
had been left in North Behar, went off even before the rain 
had ceased. 

Meanwhile Shir Khan issued from his retreat, took possession 
active ope- Of Behar and Benares, recovered Chunar, laid siege t 
Shir khin. J ounpur, and pushed his detachments up the Ganges 
as far as Canouj. Thus, when the season for military open 
tions commenced, Humayun found his communication with his 
capital again intercepted, and himself left with no alternative 
but to trust his new conquest to the charge of a weak detach- 
ment, and endeavour to force his way to Agra with the ret 
of his reduced army. 

He for some time hesitated to adopt this decided measure, 
Retreat of aud the dry season was half over before he set out aa 
Humiyan. his retreat. He sent on a considerable body before 
he himself began his march, under the command of Khial 
Khanan Lodi, one of Baber’s principal generals. By the tim 
this force reached Monghir, it was surprised and defeated bys 
shir Khin detachment sent by Shir, who was now as enterprising 
title of king. aS he had before been cautious; and who, to show his 
confidence in the result of his operations, had already assumed 
the title of king. 

If Humaydin had not before had sufficient motives for extr- 
cating himself from his present situation, the accounts he was! 
daily receiving of the progress of affairs at Agra must hare 
filled him with impatience: but by the time he had passed 













2 Probably June or July, 1538. Abdl met with rain before he left Behar, where 
Fazl states that Bengal was conquered in the rainy season dues not commence til 
A.H. 945. That year began on May 30th, June. 

1638 ; but it appears that Humayun had 
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ur, between Patna and Bendres, he found that Shir Shah 
raised the siege of Jounpdar, and was come by tntercepts 
d marches to intercept his retreat. Shir Shah Bren” 
made a march of thirty-five miles on that day, **“™™ 
Humayin was advised to attack him before his troops had 
‘to refresh. The step seemed too hazardous to be adopted 
nce; and next day he found Shir intrenched in such a 
ner that he could neither be passed nor attacked with any 
pect of success. Humayin, therefore, intrenched in his 
1, and began to collect boats and form a bridge across the 
ies, so as to pursue his retreat along the opposite bank. 
: Shah, to whom every delay was an advantage, allowed him 
zo on for nearly two months; when, the bridge of boats 
ag nearly completed, Shir Shah one day left his camp stand- 
» and occupied by a sufficient force to conceal his move- 
nt from the enemy; while he himself, with the gurprices 
lice of his army, made a secret march to the rear Wreyie” 
Humayiun’s position, and, returning in the night, *™’: 
acked him in three columns about daybreak, and completely 
prised his camp. Humayun had only time to leap on horse- 
sk, and, though himself disposed to make one effort, at 
st, against the enemy, he was urged by those around him 
provide for his own safety ; and one of his principal officers, 
zing his reins, in a manner compelled him to make his way 
the river-side. The bridge, as has been mentioned, was not 
ished ; and, as Huméyin had not a moment for deliberation, 
plunged at once into the Ganges. Before he reached the 
posite bank his horse was exhausted, and sank into the 
eam ; and Huméyin himself must have met with the same 
e@, if he had not been saved by a water-carrier'? who was 
yesing with the aid of the skin used to hold water, which he 
d inflated like a bladder, and which enabled him to support 
2 king’s weight as well as his own. Thus rescued, Humdyin 
rsued his flight, with a very small retinue, to Calpi, and 
snce proceeded to Agra, almost the whole of his army having 
en cut off by the enemy or drowned in the river. Huméyiin’s 
een, whom it had been the object of his last exertion to save, 
d already been surrounded, and fell into the hands of the 
emy; she was treated by Shir Shah with scrupulous £7;, 6." 
licacy and attention, and was sent on the first 32.1% 


June 26. 


' (This man afterwards came to Agra, which interval he is said to have provided 
was rewarded by sitting half-a-day handsomely for himself and his friends. 
as some say, two hours) on the (Erskine, ii. 179.)}—Ep.] 

me, with absolute power; during 


GG 
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opportunity to a place of safety. This tremendous disast 
place in the end of June, 1539." 

Humayitn’s presence, discomfited as he was, was of e 
importance at Agra. While he was shut up in Bengal, 
Hindal had begun to collect adherents at Agra, and bein; 
wards joined by the fugitives from Bengal, he went int 
rebellion ; while Prince Camran, on being applied to 
king’s representatives, immediately set out from Cabt 
fessedly to support Humayin’s interests, but in reality t 
hand to profit by any opportunity of advancing his own 
arrival of Humayan put a stop to all those designs. | 
doned Hindal, at the intercession of Camran, and the 
brothers united their exertions to arrest the progress 0 
common enemy. 

While Humayun was occupied in repairing his losse 
Shéh contented himself with retaining his acquisitions 1 
dostan, and proceeded to recover possession of Bengal, 
put all his former territories into a state of order. 

Hight or nine months were employed on both sides i 

transactions. Towards the end of the Mah 
ree year, Humayun once more moved from Agra, | 
ZiCaidah, army being strengthened by a reinforcement o! 

men belonging to Camran, who himself retired to 
Seong. Dy this time Shir Shah had reached the Gange: 

site Canouj, and both parties seemed unwilling 
an advantage to the other; until at length Sultan M 
prince of the family of Tamerlane, who had before been ir 
lion) deserted from Humayin’s camp with his followers ; 
example was so likely to be followed, that Humayin dete 
to bring the contest to an issue, and crossed the Gang 
Final bridge of boats which he had constructed. A' 
Haméyan, action ensued, in which Humfyin’s army was ¢ 
av.is0, defeated, and driven into the Ganges. Humfyé 
an a7, Self was in imminent danger: his horse was w¢ 
Moharram 1° and he must have been killed or taken, if he] 
His fight. fortunately found an elephant, on which he m 
Even then the driver could not be prevailed on to atte 


1 Most writers ascribe Humayun’s de- yun, does great justice to Shi 
feat to treachery, and say that Shir Shah the facts, and asserts, on this 
attacked him during an armistice, or even that he delayed Humayan's 1 
after a peace had been signed. This ac- amusing him with negotiations, 
count, in itself, does not seem improbable; professed to suspend his hoe 
but that given by Major Price from Abul wus entirely indebted to his mil 
Faz], although it occasionally applies op- for the success of his stratagem 
probrious epithets to the enemy of Huma- 
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m the Ganges; and the king was obliged to throw him from 
seat on the neck, and give his place to an eunuch whom he 
nd on the elephant, and who now guided the animal across 
stream. The opposite bank was too steep for the elephant 
ascend; and Humayun must still have perished, if two sol- 
rs,'> who happened to have gained that part of the shore, had 
t tied their turbans together and thrown one end to him, so 
to enable him to make good his landing. Before long he was 
ned by his brothers, the Princes Hindél and Askari, and also 
some troops; and all together made their way to Agra, after 
narrow escape from being plundered by the villagers on their 
ad. 
All hope of further resistance was now at an end; and they 
4 scarcely time to remove the royal family and the most por- 
ble part of the treasures from Agra and Delhi, and Heasrrives 

escape to Cémran at Lahor. ALD. 1540, 
Even there Humiyiin was no welcome guest. Cam- in a4, 

n was equally afraid of being supplanted by him at Ava. 
me, and of being involved in his quarrel with Shir Shah; 
rd lost no time in making his peace with the conqueror, to 
hom he ceded the Panjab, and retired himself to Cabul, leaving 
umayun to provide as he could for Ne own safety. 

The deserted monarch turned his thoughts to Sind, «>». 1:40, 
e province which adjoined to Cémran’s territories on 4.». 917, 
south. It was in the hands of Husein, the head hoa 
the family of Arghtin, who had been driven out of Failsinan 
andahar by Baber; and as it had once belonged to sin 
elhi, Humayain hoped that he might still find some means of 
ducing it to recognise his authority. 

But there was nothing in Humayin’s character to promise 
im such an ascendency. 

Though not deficient in intelligence, he had little energy ; 
nd though free from vices and violent passions, he was no less 
avoid of principles and affections. By nature he was more 
clined to ease than ambition; yet, as he had been brought up 
oder Baber, and accustomed to bodily and mental exertion, he 
ever was entirely wanting to the exigencies of his situation, or 
nite lost the advantages of his birth and pretensions, though 
» never turned them to the best account. 

He passed into the Arghiun territories through Uch; but after 
year and a half of fruitless negotiations, and no less fruitless 


(Erskine says ‘‘one,” whoafterwards din, the “ atkeh,” or fuster-father of Ak- 
ame a distinguished noble,—Shems ud _ber.—Ep.] , 
G@2 
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hostilities (during which he attempted the sieges of Ba 
Sehwan), he found his funds expended, and the resourc 
country exhausted, and was deserted by the adventure: 
collected,'® just as Husein Arghin was advancing to att 
Secks refuge Ln this extremity he fled to Uch, and resolved, 
in Jodpar; resource, to throw himself on the protection of 
raja of Marwar, whom he supposed to be favourably 
towards him ; but when, after a journey over the desert, 
he lost many of his followers from thirst and fatigue. 
reached the neighbourhood of Jédptr, he found that 

whichis Was much less inclined to assist him than t 
— him up to his enemies, and was obliged agair 
comparative safety in the dreary sands from which he 

emerged. His present object was to make his way to. 
a fort in the desert not far from the Indus; and in this 
he had a more desolate tract than ever to pass, and hac 
evils to encounter than any he had yet experienced. I 
quitted the inhabited country, the villagers repelled 
proaches to their water, which was to them a precious po 
and it was not without a conflict and bloodshed that his | 
were able to slake their thirst. And all this was but a 
to scenes of greater distress. His small train was enc 
by the presence of the “women of his family; and t 
already left the last trace of human culture behind, a 
struggling with thirst in the heart of the desert, w 
Horrorsof morning, after a night of fatigue, they percei 
hemertne their march was followed by a considerable 
e horse; and the worst apprehensions seeme 
realised when they found it was commanded by the son 
ded, and was sent to chastise their intrusion into his te 

These new enemies closed in on the exhausted party 
those who attempted resistance, and drove the rest befo1 
while another detachment pushed forward and took jx 
of the wells, on which the only remaining hope even of 
rary relief was founded. 

The calamities of the fugitives seemed now drawing tc 
but the Rajptits had no intention of destroying them ; a 
all hope appeared to be extinguished, the raja’s son a 
with a white flag, and after reproaching them with 
entered his father’s territory without leave, and with 
killed kine in a Hindi country, supplied them with u 


6 (Tardi Bég was one of his ablest Yadgar had been at first with 
and most faithful followers. Hindal and but had at length deserted him 
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r immediate relief, and allowed them to proceed without 
ner molestation. But the natural horrors of the desert still 
ained ; several marches were still to be accomplished ; and it 
not till they had again endured the torments of thirst, and 
essed the miserable death of many of their companions, 
Humayan, with seven mounted attendants, at length found 
ance to Amercét. The straggling survivors of his party 
mbled at the same place. 

t Amercét he, at last, found a friend. The chief, whose namie 
Rana Persdd, not only received him with respect: 1s hospitabiy 
hospitality, but offered his assistance in another Xmerot” 
mpt to gain an establishment in Sind. 

t was this period of depression and affliction that gave birth 
Akber, a prince destined to raise the Indian Empire sirtn ot 
the greatest lustre that it ever enjoyed (Oct. 14, “°™ 

2). During his residence beyond the Indus,!’ Humayun had 
m struck with the beauty of a young lady, whom he saw at an 
lertainment given to him, in the women’s apartment, by his 
mother, the mother of Prince Hindal. He found she was 
8 daughter of a Seiad, a native of Jam, in Khorasan,'® and 
merly preceptor to that prince; that her name was Hamida, 
d that she was not yet betrothed; and so strong was the im- 
betion made on him, that, in spite of the angry remonstrances 
his brother, he almost immediately married her. She was 
* advanced in her pregnancy during the march to Amercét, 
dit was with the utmost difficulty that she was conveyed 
~agh the hardships of the desert. 

Huméyan had marched for Sind the day before the birth of 
ber, It is usual on such occasions for the father to second at- 
® presents among his friends. Humayén had no sing 
wents to give, except one pod of musk, which he broke up 
mm the news reached him, and distributed among his ad- 
ents, with a wish that his son’s fame might be diffused 
pughout the world like the odour of that perfume. 

le was accompanied on this expedition by Rana Perséd, 
h a considerable body of Rajpats, and he had again collected 
Moguls of his own. With this force they proceeded to 
in Sind.'® They took the place, after an action with the 
er in charge; and though harassed by attacks from the 


[While he was besieging Bakkar in 1 Probably Jan (or Jitn), on a branch 
mmer of 1541, before Hindal had of the Indus, halfway between Tatta and 
ted him.—Ep. } Amercot. (See the map to Dr. Burnes’ 
Price, vol. iv. pp. 760, 840. Me- Account of Sind.) 

\of Humdysn, p. 31. 
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hostilities (during which he attempted ".. @E“ 
Sehwiin), he found his funds expended, —~~ © 
country exhausted, and was deserted’ -~ 
collected,'® just as Husein Arghinv - pr 
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cooks refuee Ln this extremity he fled. ©. ule 
in Jaipur; ~ yagouree, to throw hir | | uation, 
vija of Marwar, whom he sr - 
towards him; but when, aft |” ° wD was 1e 
pun, who ¥ 


he lost many of his follo:, 
reached the neighbourh ° 
was much le - 
him up to }:'? 
comparative safety .. 
emerged. His p’ 
i. fort in the der 


he had a more 
evils to ence” = thers had long quitted him, after ¢® 
quitted the uch annoyance from their restless bs? 
proaches * | Candahér was then held by Mirzi Aske” 
and it W" ran. Humiayin’s object probably was t° br 
were a) er to his side, or to take the chances of gal” 
sce ‘jn some other way. His professed intention, 
by 4 leave his son at Candahér, and proceed him 
r/image to Mecca.”! 
F foven he had reached Shal, about 130 miles south ‘ 
jét, a horseman, sent by one of his old adherents, ga 
w his tent, sprung from his horse, and, without qui 
pridle, rushed into the tent, and announced that Mir 
was close at hand, with the design of making 
prisoner. So little was he prepared for this intellig 
he had only time to place his queen on his own hors 
obliged to leave her child to the compassion of 
Mirza Askari soon after arrived. He pretended to } 
with friendly intentions, treated his infant nephew v 
tion, and removed the whole party to Candahar (Dec. 


ae ort eles, thr 
sed himself #8 Fel 
to get rid of o oy 
hdraw, and even 1° sag 
. immediately set out for a 
.ed, Humiyiin began his BUF" © 
July 9, 1543). 


which is 
refused. 


0 [Just at this crisix (April, 1543) he 
was rejoined by the celebrated Bairam 
Khan: this chief had escaped after the 
fatal battle of Kanauj, and had resisted 
Shir Shah's efforts to win him over, and 
after many adventures had found his way 
to Humayun’s camp. (Erskine, ii. 258.) 
—Ep.] 

7) Some unexplained delay must have 
occurred between Jan and Sehwan. The 


whole distance from Jin to 
450 miles, and the journey 
to Shal appears, by the Me 
been made in nine days: | 
time. from Jun to Shal, we 
(from Rabi us Sani. J 
middle of Ramazan, about 
[Humayun's unaccountabhl 
the cause of most of the di 
reign.—Eb. | 
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umfyin, accompanied by forty-two followers, es- 
yarmsir,?? and thence to Sistan, which was then 
sian government. He was received with nis signt to 
by the governor, and sent on to Herét, "™* 
ders of the King of Persia. At the latter city he 
several of his partisans from Candahar. 

3 had elapsed since his first arrival in Sind, of 
n months had been occupied in his negotiations 
ittempts in that country: six months were spent 
s to the eastward of the Indus, and a year in his 
an and his journey to Candahar. In his military 
_ shown no want of personal courage, but great 
mterprise ; and he had gone through his subse- 
ies with cheerfulness that approached to magna- 


‘ was put to many trials; for, as delicacy and 
cannot be kept up under great sufferings, he 
o0sed to instances of ill-humour and disrespect 
wers. He was more than once refused a horse, 
lmost necessary to his safety. A boat, which he 
to convey his family, on his flight, across the 
ized by one of his chiefs; and during the terrible 
ercét, an officer, who had lent his horse to the 
er, on finding his own exhausted, compelled her 
and Humaytin was obliged to give her his, and 
ot till he met with a baggage-camel. On the 
e sometimes showed little consideration for his 
Vhen he reached Amercét, and was under the 
the raja, he suddenly seized the baggage of his 
1 even ripped open their saddles to discover their 
hich he took half to supply his own exigencies. 
one of his first marches towards Jédpur, where 
any of his party in the desert, he loaded all the 
s own horses, with water, to relieve the survivors 
unable to come on; and as he went part of the 
iself, he found a Mogul merchant, to whom he 
sum of money, lying in the last stage of exhaus- 
ith a hard-hearted pleasantry, he refused to give 
rature in Persia de- plains which stretch along the shores of 
and soil, more than the Caspian, Persian Gulf, and Indian 
th the northern and Ocean.” (Balfour's Ali Hazin, p. 100, 
have a cold and warm note.) The Garmsir of the text is the 
and garmsir). The low tract of land lying on the Helmand. 


rand more mountain- —Ep.] 
and; the latter those 
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him a drop of water until he had cancelled his debt before 
legal witnesses ; and it does not appear that he ever relieved 
the poor man from the consequences of this forced remission. 


CHAPTER IIL 


SHIR SHAH, AND OTHERS OF THE FAMILY OF S6R. 


THE ultimate success of the House of Timdr, and the grest 
av.isso, celebrity which they afterwards obtained, have occ 
au. 947.  gioned Shir Shah to be regarded as an usurper. Y 
as he was born in India, and expelled a foreign family who hak 
only been fourteen years in possession, his claim was, in reality 
more conformable to justice than those of most founders 
dynasties in that country. 

The retreat of Cémran seems to have been concerted witt 
ehir Shéh Shir Shah, for he had no sooner withdrawn than tg 
eession of all latter monarch took possession of the whole of the 
dominions Panjab. After settling the province, and founding th: 
famous fort of Réhtas, on the Hydaspes, which he named after: 
that in Behar, he returned to Agra, and was soon called tg. 
subdue the revolt of his own governor of Bengal. He mad: 
such a division of that province for the future as to guard 
against a repetition of disturbance.! 

In the course of the next year he conquered Malwa; anda 
Recovers that succeeding he reduced the fort of Raisin, which. 
Mlwa, was held by the son of Silhddi, a Hindd chief, who hal. 
au. 99. enjoyed great authority under the government of Ba; 
au.950.  hdédur Shah. The garrison surrendered on terms : bat, 
sentir when they had left the fort, the capitulation was 
of Raisin. clared null, on the authority of the legal opinion & 
some Mahometan lawyers; and the Hindis, who had confided’ 
to the faith of their engagement, were attacked and cut to piecth 
after a brave resistance. No motive can be discovered for this 
act of treachery and cruelty. There was no example to make 
or injury to revenge, and the days of religious fury were long 
since gone by ; yet there is no action so atrocious in the history 
of any Mahometan prince in India, except Tamerlane. 

Next year, Shir invaded Marwar with an army of 80,000 mes. 


‘ [He divided the districts of the independent of each other. (Erskine, it 
province among a number of officers,wholly 428.)—Ep.] 
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W4lded, raja of that country, was in the height of his power,and 
lerived additional strength from the sterility of his terri- , p. 154, 
ory, and the want of water in many parts of it. Although {;-7.32)" 

te had only 50,000 men to oppose to the superior Mw‘: 
rambers of his antagonist, he appears, at first, to have over- 
wed the invader. Shir remainéd for a month, halted within a 
hort distance of his army ; but succeeded, at last, by the usual 
rick of letters written on purpose to be intercepted, in exciting 
he rdja’s suspicions of his chiefs, and thus inducing him to 
ommence a retreat. One of those chiefs, indignant at the im- 
atation, determined, in the Rajpit spirit of honour, to wipe it 
at any risk. He quitted the army with his own tribe, con- 
isting of only 12,000 men, and fell with such impetuosity on 
ihfr Shah, who was unprepared for so vigorous an effort, that 
® threw his camp into confusion; and so nearly gained the 
ictory, that Shir Shah, when he had, at last, succeeded in re- 
uising the assailants, declared that he had nearly lost the 
mpire of India for a handful of millet,—alluding to the poverty 
Fthe country and the low quality of its produce. 

After this he reduced the Rana of Méwar to submis- Takes chitér. 
ion, and subsequently laid siege to Célinjer.2 He was here 
vertaken by a just retribution for his breach of faith 1 kitted at 
t Raisin, for the rdéja refused to enter into terms “'™ 
hich he could not be sure would be observed ; and as Shir was 
mperintending the batteries, he was involved in the explosion 
fa magazine, which had been struck by the enemy’s shot, and 
ms so scorched that, although he survived for some hours, his 
bcovery was hopeless from the first, and towards evening he 


In the midst of his agonies, he continued to direct the opera- 
lons of the siege ; and when intelligence was brought 4p. 1545, 
bp him that the place was taken, he exclaimed, “Thanks ea 
e to Almighty God!” and never spoke again. Aewal. 

Shir Shah appears to have been a prince of consummate pru- 
ence and ability. His ambition was always t00 Hischa- 
trong for his principles, and in the massacre at Raisin, ™* 
had not even that passion to plead ; but towards his subjects, 
ds measures were as benevolent in their intention as wise in 
beir conduct. Notwithstanding his short reign and His inter. 
onstant activity in the field, he brought his territo- mente. 
ies into the highest order, and introduced many improvements 
n his civil government. Abil Fazl affects to deride his insti- 


[Besieged in vain by Mahmtd in a.p. 1023, and taken by the English in 1812.—Eb.] 
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‘tutions, which he represents as a revival of those of Ala 
nevertheless, most of them remained after the downfall 
dynasty, and are spoken of by the same author, alo: 
many others of former sovereigns, as original conceptio1 
master Akber. Another author, who wrote under Akber 
that Shir Shah made a high-road, extending for four 
journey, from Bengal to the western Réhtas, near the 
with caravanserais at every stage, and wells at every 1 
a half ;‘ there was an imam and a muezzin at every mos 
provisions for the poor at every caravanserai, with atten 
proper casts for Hindus as well as Mussulmans. The 1 
planted with rows of trees, for shade; and in many pl 
in the state described, when the author saw it, after it h 
for fifty-two years. 

Shir Shah was buried at Sahseram, where his stately 
leum is still to be seen, standing in the centre of an 
piece of water a mile in circumference, which 1s faced 
of cut stone, with flights of steps descending to the wat 


Selim Shah Sir. 


A’dil Khan was the eldest son of Shir Shah, and had 
av. 1545, cognised as his heir by that king. He was a pr 
a.u.952, feeble character, while his second brother, Jel: 
Awwalls. Was a man of known abilities, and had distu 
plantshis. himself as a soldier in his father’s wars. F 
ther. . Yreasons, most of the chiefs were disposed to 
Jelal; and four of the principal of them having pledg 
faith ‘to A’dil for his personal safety, and for his rece 
adequate provision, he was induced to abdicate in favoi 
brother. Jelal accordingly was proclaimed by the title | 
Shah,’ and a tract of country near Bidna was assigned 
He soon after took alarm at some proceedings of Se. 
he seems to have had good grounds for his suspici 
Khowas Khan, the principal general of Shir Shah, an 
the four chiefs who were security for the late agreeme 
A‘dil under his protection, revolted from the king, and -: 
straight to the capital for the purpose of deposing him. 


* In the “Muntakhab ut Tawarikh,” ject to fine; and, for fear of its 
written in a.H. 1004, a.p. 1594-5. the zeminddrs used to 
* [The “ Zubdat ut Tawarikh” saysthat at night. (Sir H. Elliot's His 
adh was great security in travelling —Eb.] 
his reign, as he established a law See proper title was Is! 
on the mukaddams of the village where (Erskine, ii. 448,)—Eb.] 
any traveller was robbed, should be sub- 
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ich to fear from disaffection at home as well as from the 
d rebels; but he anticipated all movements Quellsan 
him by his promptitude and firmness, defeated retellion. 
my, and in time entirely crushed the rebellion. A’dil fled 
ur, and was never more heard of. 
nobles who had been secretly engaged in the conspiracy 
_ feel that their failure to take part with it had saved 
‘om the suspicions of the king. One was convicted and 
‘d; and the others began to plot anew, and took arms 
r own protection, without setting up any competitor for 
wn. 
2ontest on this occasion took place in the Panjab. The 
vere again defeated. They retired among the Gakkars ; 
strength of whose country, and the support of the Afghan 
‘ Niyazi, they were able to keep alive the insur- Pere 
for two years. A.H. 954. 
rest of Selim’s reign was passed in tranquillity.6 On one 
n, indeed, he was informed that King Humayin, who had 
ed Cabul, had actually crossed the Indus to attack him. 
1appened to be indisposed at the time, and was sitting 
the application of leeches; but he started up on the 
, directed an immediate march, and was encamped six 
‘om Delhi before evening. If alarm had any share in 
splay of energy, it was ill-founded: Humayin had only 
for local purposes, and almost immediately retired to 


1 Shah died after a reign of nine years. He was an im- 
like his father, but rather in public works than a. 

7 QOne division of the royal palace at Delhi a-1. 960. 

It by him; and although Humayin ordered it to be called 
ir, by which name only it can be mentioned at court, it 
tains that of Selimghar everywhere but in the royal 
e. 

is king’s reign there appeared at Biana a sectary, named 
liyar was his favourite capital, 


8 successor 6.— ED 


most minute bearings, and ae 
D.| 
2 Abulfazl allows that he and 


rules and regulations, which concern 
not only the army, but cultivators, mer- 


r had immense administrative 
i\bdul Kadir says: ‘“ He resumed, 
d under the immediate manage- 
he state, the lands enjoyed by 
%, establishing pecuniary pay- 
lieu, according to the rates fixed 
Shah. Circular orders were 
ough the proper channels to 
strict, touching on matters re- 
olitical, or revenue, in all their 


chants, and persons of other professions, 
and which served asa guide to the officials 
of the state; a measure which obviated 
the necessity of referring to a cazi or 
mufti, any case relating to matters which 
hitherto had been settled according to 
bad rinciples and precepts of Muham- 

an law.” (See H. Elliot's Historians, 
i. i, 230.) — —Ep.] 
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Shékh Allai, who preached the doctrines of the Gheir Mehdis, 
Accomtot and, by his earnest zeal and persuasive eloquence, 
pect. soon induced many persons to join him. They threw 
their property into a common stock, and some even left ther 
families and devoted themselves to the shékh. Khowas Khan, 
the great general whose rebellion has been mentioned, was a 
one time among their number. At first the shékh’s fanaticim 
was inoffensive, but some of his followers went beyond all tole 
rable bounds; they thought it was their duty to interfere when 
ever they saw a man in any act of sin, and if he did not attend 
to their remonstrance, to put him to death. The civil govern 
ment, as well as the Mahometan lawyers, thought it now high 
time to interpose. The shékh was tried, and condemned 
death ; but the king remitted his sentence, and banished him 
Hindia on the Nerbadda. This only spread the infection of hi 
doctrines: he converted the governor and the garrison, and 
making greater progress than ever, when he was recalled to th 
capital. The king was importuned by the Mullas to put him 
death; and, after many delays, he ordered him to be whipped, 
and then left to consider whether he would recant his error. 
The shékh had previously been seized by an epidemic then pre 
vailing, and was so reduced that he expired at the third lash 
His sect created no disturbance, and seems to have melted away. 


Mohammed Shah Sir A’dil. 


On Selim’s death, his son, a boy of twelve years old, was mur 
a.v.1553, dered by his uncle, Mohammed Khan,® who usurped 


A.H. 960. 


Mohammed his throne under the title of Mohammed A/dil Shik, 
ders hisne- but is better known by that of Adali.2 His characte 
Prurpetne Was not such as to efface the memory of his crime; M 
throne. was grossly ignorant, fond of coarse debauchery and 
Bilin. low society, and as despicable from his incapacity st 
ee he was odious for his vices. 

He committed the conduct of his government to one Hémi,8 
Hémt,, .- ‘4indt, who had once kept a small shop, and whose sp 
low Hindé, pearance is said to have been meaner than his origi 


made prime 
minister. Yet, with all these external disadvantages, Hému had 


® [The boy’s mother was Muhammad's Firtz. (Erskine, ii. 483.)—Epb. ] 
sister, and the usurper killed him in his * [His ignorance and absurdity o> 
mother's arms. She had repeatedly tained for him the name of Adali (‘th 
dasa for her brother’s life, when her foolish’).” (Sir H. Elliot's Hist., i. 902) 
usband wished to put him to death,in —Eb.] 
order to secure the succession for his son 
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bilities and force of mind sufficient to maintain his ascend- 
mcy amidst a proud and martial nobility, and to pre- Vigour and 
rent the dissolution of the government, weighed down Hem, 
8 it was by the follies and iniquities of its head.!° 

A’dil was scarcely seated on his throne before he had dissi- 
ated his treasures by the most indiscriminate profu- Oppressive | 
ion. When he had nothing of his own to give, he the king 
esumed the governments and jagirs of his nobles, and Rawat 
hem on his favourites. As the Afghans are never very capable 
if subordination, and are particularly jealous of any slight, the 
ufferers by these resumptions bore their wrongs with great 
mpatience. On one occasion, when the king transferred the 
ands held by a military chief"! to an upstart whom he favoured, 
he son of the dispossessed chief started forward, and exclaimed, 
‘What! is my father’s estate to be given to a seller of dogs?” 
in attempt was made to force him out of the court; and the 
yerson to whom the grant had been made seized him by the 
broat for the purpose, when the young man drew his dagger, 
ind laid the aggressor dead at his feet. Being now attacked 
m all sides, he ran at the king, who leaped from his throne, 
ind had scarce a moment to pass into his seraglio when the 
weasesin was at the door. The king, however, was able to draw 
he bolt, and was soon delivered from his danger by the death 
f his assailant. The ill-consequences of the affair did ene hi 
10t end here. On the same day, one of the principal Rebellions. 
xobles fled from the court, and, being joined by other malcon- 
ents, set up the standard of revolt near Chunar. The g. cation 
King marched against the rebels, but, though he of Delh! ana 
lefeated them in action, his affairs were little im- Province. 
woved by his success; for Ibrahim Sur, a person of his own 
family, seized on Delhi and Agra, and the king, after a vain 
wttempt to expel him, was forced to leave him in possession, 
and confine himself to the eastern portion of his dominions. 
This example of successful rebellion was not lost on the specta- 
tors. Secander Sir, another nephew of Shir Shah, 5.00140 
proclaimed himself king in the Panjab, advanced on the Panjab 
Kbréhim, defeated him in action, and constrained him cander Sir. 
to leave Delhi and Agra. Ibrahim was now driven in on the 
territory still in the hands of A’dil. He was met and defeated 
by Hémi, and pursued to Bidna, where he would have been 

* (He was of low stature, and too feeble gained twenty-two battles for his king. 
a health to ride on horseback ; even in (Erekine, } ii. 492. Ep. 


the field he was carried about in a litter, 1) (Shah Muhammad Firmali—Ep.] 
or on an elephant; but he is said to have 
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captured, had not Hémi’s attention been called off by a re 
of Bengal. The usurper in this case was Mohammed Si 
had been intrusted with the government of tl 
vince. By the time Hémt had joined his mas 
Revolt of heard that Malwa had also revolted,’? and th 

mayan, having again entered India, had d 
Secander, and had taken. Delhi and Agra. 

Notwithstanding this disastrous intelligence, Hémi 
vered in opposing the new king of Bengal, who had ad 
to some distance from his usurped territory. Hému wa 
victorious, and Mohammed Sur fell in the battle. 

The rebellions in other quarters still continued, but tl 
Return of Uominent danger that presented itself was from 
Huméyan, yin at Avra. While preparing to engage in t 
contest, Hémt heard of the death of his enemy, and th 
sion of Akber, who was then in the Panjab. Derivin 
courage from this change, Hémi deposited his nominal 
Chunar, and set off with 30,000 men to recover the capi 
numbers increased as he advanced through a friendly ¢ 
Agra was taken after a siege, and all the Mogul troops 
been with Humayin were assembled under Tardi Bega 
Success of  aving been defeated in the field, Tardi Beg 
Hém6. tately abandoned the city ; and Hémd now pre’ 
march to Lahér, and give the last blow to the appare) 
comfited invaders. 

The general opinion in Akber’s camp was in favour | 
treat to Cabul ; but Akber, who was only in his thirteer 
left the whole conduct of affairs to Bairam Khan, 
intrepid character of that officer preserved the hope 
House of Timiur.'* Rejecting the timid counsels of | 
chiefs, Bairiém advanced against Hémé with a greath 
pee defeat by force ; and after a desperate battle at Panipat, 
death. Hémi showed the . most heroic courage, th 
army was defeated, and Hémi taken prisoner (Nov 
1556). 

With Hémi A’dil lost all hope of recovering his domi 
Death of | continued to reign for some time longer, ti 


Mohammed 


Avdil. killed in a battle with a new pretender" in B 


Revolt of 
Be : 


Bo, '2 [Under its governor Shuja’ Khan.— a ue Be put to death for 


The? ee were greatly dispirited, sir (The os of Muhammad 
iad iram n, to enforce order, had 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HUMAYOGN RESTORED. 


he time when Humayan entered Persia the throne was oc- 
1d by Shah Tahmasp, the second of the Safavi (or aceeiniae 
u) kings. His father was descended from a family Huméyan 
srvises, which had derived importance and influ- 4. 1544. 
from its sanctity, and was still principally sup- Acconntot 
»d by the enthusiasm of the nation for the Shia (or Sophis). 
lon, which had been widely disseminated by the family, and 
ally established in Persia by Shah Ismail, the first king of 
ace. Though the Shias and Sunnis differ less than Catholics 
Protestants, their mutual animosity is much more bitter ; 
the attachment of the Persians to their sect is national as 
as religious, the Shia faith being professed in no great 
dom but theirs. Coming so early in the succession to its 
der, Shah Tahmasp was not only a devout adherent but an 
nt apostle of this new religion; and it was by his feelings 
at respect that he was, in a great measure, actuated in his 
uct to Humayun. The intercourse between those princes 
highly characteristic of Asiatic despots. Humayin’s re- 
on was marked with every circumstance of hospi- Magnis- 


cence and 


rand magnificence. The governor of every pro- howitality 
‘received him with the highest honour, and the Tabmtsp. 
ie of every city came in a body to meet him; he was 
d in the king’s palaces, and entertained with regal splen- 
; but in the midst of this studied respect, he was treated 
little delicacy, and all semblance of generosity disappeared 
en as he disputed the will of the Persian monarch, or be- 
in any way obnoxious to his pride or caprice. His nian 
gh welcomed from the moment of his arrival, he caprice. 
rot allowed to approach the capital, and many months 
xd before he was admitted to an interview with the king. 
ig this interval, he sent his most confidential officer, Bairam 
, on a mission to Shah Tahmasp; and it was through a 
nstance in the treatment of his envoy that he was first re- 
»d how completely he was in the power of another. 

re effectually to unite his followers by some visible symbol, 
rst Safavi had made them wear a particular de- sores Hu. 
ion of cap, from which the Persians took the Min %. 
they now bear. This sectarian distinction was "rion. 
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an object of as much aversion to the other Mahomet 
rosary and crucifix would have been to a Calvinist of th 
teenth century.' | 

On one occasion of Bairém’s attendance at court, | 
desired him to wear the cap; and on Bairam’s repr 
that he was the servant of another prince, and wa: 
liberty to act without orders, Tahmasp told him “he r 
as he pleased,” but gave evident signs of great disp 
and sending for some offenders,? ordered them to be b 
on the spot, with a view to strike a terror into the re 
ambassador. 

Shih Tahmasp’s meeting with Humayan was on t 
perfect equality, and in every way suitable to his own g 
and the dignity of his guest. Yet the two kings were, 
seated, when Tahmasp told the king of India that |! 
adopt the disputed cap; and Humayin, to whom the | 
was not unexpected, at once consented, with an app) 
compliment. His assuming it was announced by a tr 
flourish from the king of Persia’s band, and welcome 
general salutation to both monarchs by the Persian co 
Some more private conversation probably passed on the 
of religion, in which Humayun was not so compliant; f 
day, when Tahmasp was passing Humayin’s palace 
journey, the latter prince went to the gate to salute hi 
the Persian passed on without noticing him, and left Hu 
mortified and humiliated. Some days after, when : 
supply of firewood was sent to Humayun, it was accom 
by a message that it should serve for his funeral pile if 
fused to embrace the Shia religion. To this the exiled 
replied with humility, but with firmness, and requeste 
to proceed on his pilgrimage; but Tahmasp was ine) 
declaring that he was determined to extirpate the Sum 
that Humayun must adopt the religion of the country 
voluntarily entered, or take the consequences. 

After all this intimidation, a c4zi deputed by Shah T 
to confer with him presented Humayin with three pape 
told him he might take his choice which he would sigt 
mayun rejected them in succession, with indignation, 

' The Persians generally call them- accompanied with any religio 
selves Kazalbash, or Redhead, from the tion, was so unpopular as to 
colour of this cap. Baber attempted to dangerous disaffection to his gt 
introduce it among his troops, at a time (See Erskine’s Baber, p. 244.) 


when he depended on the goodwill of the 3 [These were some Chirag! 
Persians ; but the measure, though un- ___retics of the Ismailiyah sect.— 
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re time started up to call his attendants. His anger was 
maposed by the cazi, who conducted his negotiation with 
mdmness as well as with address, and succeeded in convincing 
im that, although he might give up his own life for his religion, 
2 had no right to sacrifice those of his adherents ; and that his 
aty as well as his interest called on him to comply with a de- 
and which he had no means of effectually resisting. 

The memoir-writer does not mention, and may not have 
nown, the contents of the paper; and Abul Fazl, with courtly 
axterity, passes over the whole subject of religion, and scarcely 
ints at a temporary misunderstanding between the kings; but 

seems clear that it must have contained a profession of the 
hia religion, and a promise to introduce it into India, as well as 
a engagement to cede the frontier province or kingdom of 
andahar. This last article was carried into effect; and it was 
robably a sense of the impossibility of fulfilling the other that 
ade Humiayin so indifferent to a rupture with Persia, when 
we period of performance drew near. That Humayin himself 
rofessed to have been converted appears from a pilgrimage 
hich he made to the tomb of Shékh Safi at Ardebil, a mark - 
° respect not very consistent with the character of a professed 
aonni.? 

After the contest about this paper, Humayun was neglected 
m© two months; and when Tahmasp renewed his attentions, 
1ey were not unmixed with ebullitions of an overbearing tem- 
er on points unconnected with the favourite topic of religion. 
iahmasp had heard from some of Humayin’s enemies, that, 
uring that monarch’s prosperity, on some practice of divination 
» discover the destiny of reigning princes, he had placed the 
ing of Persia in a class inferior to that in which he ranked him- 
elf. Tahmasp now took him to task for this assumption, and, 
m Humayin’s endeavouring to explain his reasons, told him 
hat it was through such arrogance that he came to be driven 
put of his kingdom by peasants, and to leave his women and his 
thild in the hands of his enemies. 

Nevertheless the public conduct of the king of Persia con- 


* The “ Muntakhab ut Tawarikh” states 
that the paper contained the Shia confes- 
Bion of faith, and that Humaytn complied 
with the demand for his accepting it by 
Weading it aloud without any other sign 
ef assent or dissent. The same book adds, 
Ghat he adopted the Shia mode of reciting 
@ portion of the public prayers, which is 
Che most contested point between the two 
weets. [Erskine shows (ii. p. 298), that 


H 


it is only from Jouher that we learn the 
various humiliations which Humayun had 
to endure in Persia. Abulfaz]l and Fe- 
rishta try to disguise or conceal them; 
“ Jouher’s narrative, incorrect and arti- 
ficial as it is, is one of many instances of 
the inestimable value, for historical truth, 
of even the meanest contemporary record.” 


—Eb.} 


H 
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tinued to be as cordial and as generous as ever. He gav 
hunting and drinking parties in honour of Humdéyin 
when the time of that prince’s departure approached, he 
him with attentions, and on one occasion laid his hand 
heart and entreated his guest to forgive him if he h 
failed in what was due to him. He then dismissed Hu 
with a promise that 12,000 horse should be ready to join 
Sistan. But the two kings were not destined to part: 
one more explosion of temper from the king of Persia. — 
of marching straight to the frontier, Humayan loitere: 
different places which he wished to visit, until he was ov: 
by Tahmasp, who was moving on some business throt 
dominions. He no sooner saw Humayin’s tents than 
claimed, “ What! has he not yet left this country?” a 
a messenger to direct him to make a march of twelve fi 
(upwards of forty miles) without a moment’s delay. 

In Sistan Humayin found 14,000 horse (instead of the 
Rendsan promised) under the command of the king’s son, 
vote Hue Mirzé.4 Céimrdn was still in possession of Cabul 
mayan. -_ dah4r had been surprised by Hindal, but retake 
that prince had been forgiven by his brother, and w 
governor of Ghazni, the government of Candahiar being en 
to Mirzé Askeri. Camran had also taken Badakhshan fi 
relation Soleiman, who had been placed there by Baber; - 
prehended the south of Bactria; the northern part « 
province, including Balkh, was in the hands of the Uzbek 
Shah was still alive, and there was little to be hoped fi 
invasion of Hindostén. 

Huméyun’s own troops, while in Persia, only amour 
700 men, and they were probably not more numerous w 
marched with the Persian force against the fort of Bést, 
river Hélmand. That place soon surrendered, and tht 
advanced unobstructed to Candahér (March, 1545), 

The eagerness of the Persians, and their fear that 
Askeri might escape with his treasures, led them at fin 
tumultuary attack, which was repelled by the garrison, s 
siege was then opened in form. It lasted for more ths 
months, during which time Humfyan sent Bairém Kb 
Cibul to endeavour to bring Camrdn to terms. His missio 
unsuccessful; and as for a long time none of the chiefs ori 


§ [This was the King’s third son, then tribe of Kajar, from which the } 
an infant. The troops wore really under —_—sroyal family of Persia is des™ 
the command of a noble of the Turki —_ Ep.) 
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country joined Humfyiun, the Persians began to be 
l, and to talk of returning to their own country. At 
gs took a favourable turn: deserters of different 
in from Cabul; and the garrison of Candahar being 
distress for subsistence, many of the troops compo- 
xed to their own homes, while others let themselves 
che walls and came over to the besiegers. 

ceri was now obliged to surrender ; and, by the inter- 
us aunt, the sister of Baber, he obtained @ Taking of 
ardon from his brother (September, 1545). Candshér: 
an’s heart seems to have been hardened by his long 
and disappointments; and his proceedings, which 
re chiefly to be blamed for weakness, began to assume 
iracter. Askeri was compelled to make his appear- 
the conqueror with his sword hung naked from his 
> display his submission in the most humiliating 
en this was over, Humayun with seeming generosity 
by his side, and showed him every mark of forgive- 
urning kindness. A great entertainment was given 
the reconciliation; but when the festivity was at its 
all fears and suspicions had been laid aside, some 
h Askeri had written to the Beléch chiefs for appre- 
umayun during his flight to Persia were produced ; 
text of this long-past act of enmity, he was made 
d kept in chains for nearly three years. 

and treasures were made over to the Persians, on 
reater part of their troops returned home ; whic oe 
rrison which was left under Moréd Mirza Persians, 
rding to Abul Fazl, to oppress the inhabitants. Abi] 
on a long apologetical narrative of the events that 
rhich, for its own cant and hypocrisy, as well as the 
ae acts it defends, 1s not surpassed by anything even 
ioirs Of Tamerlane. The sum is, that the ,., an. 
nce having suddenly died, Humayin, still jell 
she most fervent attachment to Shih Tah- Hum 


after the de- 


ned admission on friendly terms into the parture of 
the Persian 


tered many of the garrison, and made an aorny. 
ry merit of allowing the rest to return to their own 


ng is a specimen of Abul pene of the people of Candahar (who 
if relating a story like the ad never been subject to Humayin) 


from Col. Price's version, aguinst the officers of their present sove- 
_ literal, gives the spiritof reign the king of Persia, ho goes on: 
\fter enlargingonthecom- “The generous monarch felt himself un- 


HH 2 
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It is probable that the sophistical pretexts of Abial ! 
not chargeable to Humayin, who might plead that he 
bound to observe an engagement wrung from him | 
This argument, however, if admissible, as far as relat: 
conversion, does not apply to the cession of Candaha) 
was the price of the assistance of the king of Persia; 
availing himself of that assistance, after he was free ; 
straint, he ratified his engagement anew ; and his infra 
it, especially with the concomitant circumstances, mu 
him under the stigma of treachery, though not, per 
ingratitude. 

After the occupation of Candahar, Humayin marc 
Tokingot Cabul, although the winter had already set in‘ 

Cabul. —_ traordinary severity. As he advanced, he wa 
by his brother Hindal; and afterwards by other dese1 
such numbers that, when he reached Cabul, Camran { 
impossible to resist, and fled to Bakkar on the Indus 
he threw himself on the protection of Husein Arghin 
of Sind. Humayun entered Cabul, and recovered 
Akber, now between two and three years of age. 

After remaining for some months at Cabul, Humayin 
Expedition to recover Badakhshan, which was again in th 
sh&n. of Mirza Séleiman. Before his departure, he - 
it prudent to put his cousin, Yadgar Mirza, who had jus 
him, and was suspected of fresh intrigues, to death. ~ 
remarkable in this event is, that the governor of Cab 
refused to carry the order into execution, and that H 
directed another person to perform it without inflicti 
punishment on the governor. 


der considerable embarrassment, lest, in _ tentions, and only consented tc 


satisfying the demands of justice by in- 
flicting punishment on the oppressors, he 
might give offence to his good ally, the 
king of Persia ; or by suffering the guilty 
to escape entirely unpunished, they might 
be encouraged to extend their malprac- 
tices a hundred-fold against the unfortu- 
nates still subject bo theis authority, his 
conscience pretty distinctly remindi 
him that by this latter course he shoul 
most surely incur the just vengeance of 
an offended God.’ On mature considera- 
tion of the risks of a quarrel, Humayin 
stifled the reproaches of his conscience, 
until Morad p's death afforded an 
opportunity for executing his design. 
Even then he absolutely refused to on- 
danger the lives of the shah’s troops by 
giving them any notice of his hostile in- 


into security, and surprise t 
they were off their guard. : 
permission of the governor to + 
Askeri, under an escort, to be 
soner inCandahar. The Persi: 
consent without hesitation; a 
cort being secretly supported 
detachments, sei one of the 
which 8 conflict ensued, and m: 
garrison were put to the swon 
vol. iv. p.89.) [‘ Bairam Khi 
pointed governor, and, in a di 
the shah, he pretended to hold it 
(Erskine, ii. 320.)—En.] 
*(Camran here married 

daughter, Chuchak Begum, whe 
attached to him amidst all h 
tudes. (Zrskine.)}—Ep.] 
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While Humayin was at Badakhshan, where he remained for 
many months, Camran returned from Sind and sur- Camrén 
prised Cébul. Huméyin marched against him in the cia. 
dead of winter, defeated his troops, and drove him within the 
walls. On this and all subsequent occasions during the siege, 
Humayun put his prisoners to death in cold blood, which 
Cémran retaliated by still greater cruelties, and even threatened 
to expose young Akber, who had again fallen into his hands, 
to the fire of the cannon, if they continued to batter the town.’ 

At length Camran was compelled to quit Cabul (April, 1547). 
He made his escape in the night, and fled to Géri, in Is driven 
the south of Bactria. Being, after some time, dis- Humdytn 
lodged from thence by a detachment of Humayin’s, he had 
recourse to the Uzbeks at Balkh, and by their aid he recovered 
Badakhshan. During these operations, the summer passed, and 
Hum4yan was constrained by the snow to defer his march from 
Cébul until the next spring. He then set out for Badakhshan, 
where Camran was defeated, driven into Talekin, and, Leds 
being disappointed of the assistance he expected from Hinmiyan, 
the Uzbeks, reduced to surrender (August, 1548). On treated. 
this occasion Humayun behaved with perfect good faith and 
humanity : he treated Camran with great kindness; and three 
of the brothers being now together, he released the fourth, 
Mirz4 Askeri, and they all assembled at a feast, where they ate 
salt together, and were, for the time, entirely reconciled. 

After this Humayin returned to Cabul. Next spring (1549) 
he set out to attack the Uzbeks in Balkh; and he Humtyan 
appears at last to have acquired a sufficient spirit of Balkb. 
enterprise ; for, having taken the small fort of Eibak, he im- 
mediately began to hold consultations about the conquest of 
Transoxiana: but, at the moment of his reaching Balkh, where 
he had beat off a sally of the garrison, he received Frew re. 
intelligence that Cimran had rebelled, and was threat- Caran. 
ening Cabul; and on commencing his march on his return to 
his capital, he was 60 pressed by the Uzbeks that his Calamitous 


retreat from 


retreat soon became a flight, and it was with difficulty Bain. 


* Abtl Fazl states that Camran did most of the other atrocities on both sides ; 
actually expose Akber without giving the but on that subject I am afraid there is 
leest notice ; and that it was only by the _ no reason for distrusting Abal Faz]. The 
Greet interposition of Providence, shown |= memoir-writer mentions that Cabul was 
Mniracles, of which he relates the par- given up to plunder, after the flight of 
tealars, that the destruction of the royal Cimran, as a punishment for the infidelity 
infnt was averted. The account given of the inhabitants ; which is not noticed 
B® the text of this one fact is from the by Abdal Fazl. 

Renoir-writer; that author passes over 
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that his troops made their way, in total confusion and disorder, 
to a place of safety. This calamity shook the fidelity of his 
remaining adherents; and in a battle which took place soon 
Humiytn after, some of his greatest chiefs deserted him; and 


defeated by 


Cimrén and he had nearly lost his life in the defeat which followed. 
hisarmy. On this occasion he was wounded by a soldier of 
Camran, who was about to repeat the blow, when Humayun 
called out, “ You wretch! how dare you?” and the man was 80 
confounded by the stern look of the king, that he dropped his 
arm, and allowed his wounded antagonist to retire (middle of 
1550). Humayin now fled with only eleven attendants, among 
whom was Jouher, the author of the memoir. He underwent 
many hardships, and for some time suffered from his wound: 
in the end he reached Badakhshan, where Mirza Séleiman, for 
the first time, zealously supported him. On his flight, Camraa 
again took Cabul, and Akber once more fell into his hands. 
But in a subsequent battle,® fortune proved favourable t 
cimrin  Humayan ; Camran was obliged to take refuge with 
polled. an Afghan tribe in the mountains of Kheiber ; Cabal 
was taken, and all the open country restored to obedience 
(1551). 

The king soon after marched against the Khalils, the tribe 
that had harboured Cémran. He was attacked in the night by 
those mountaineers: his brother Hindal was killed, and he was 
obliged to take refuge in Bésit, a small fort in the pass between 
Peshawer and Cabul.: The Afghfns did not follow up ther 
advantage; and while Cémran was feasted in turn by successive 
tribes, Humaytin again took the field, defeated the Afghans, and 
compelled Camran to fly to India; where he sought an asylum 
with Sultén Selim, the successor of Shir Shah (1552). Receiving 
no encouragement in that quarter, he fled to the Sultan of the 
Gakkars, and was ultimately betrayed by him to Humayin, three 
years after his last expulsion from Cibul® (September 1553). 

Taken, Though Camrdn’s repeated offences would have 
Scprember; justified his immediate execution, they do not in the 
Ninarsn; least reconcile us to the treatment he received when 
given up. 

® [While collecting his troops, Huma- _—_ congenial soil,—“ there was no hereditary 
yun made them all take anoathof fidelity, peerage or rank, no great council, » 
when one of his nobles, H4ji Muhammad convocation of the church, no municipal 
Khan, proposed that Humayin himself _ institutions in the towns, no commonvwed 
should take an oath to follow the advice _at all, no foundation for free institution; 
of his frionds, which he agreed to do. _ nothing was fixed or stable but despotis=” 
Under other circumstances this might (Erskine, ii. pp. 388-390.)] 


have been the germ of a constitutional ® Memoirs, p. 105. 
monarchy. Bnt the seed fell in an un- 
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Humé4yin had come into the Gakkar territory to receive the 
orisoner ; and Camran, when brought before him, advanced with 
great humility; but Humayun received him graciously, seated 
him on his right hand, and soon after, some water-melon being 
handed round, he gave half of the piece he had taken to his 
brother. In the evening there was an entertainment, with 
singers, and the “night was passed” in “jollity and carous- 
mg.”!° Next day passed in the same manner: during the course 
of it, some of his counsellors asked Humayun what he intended 
to do with his brother? and he answered, “ Let us first satisfy 
the Gakkar chief, and then I will do what I think proper.” 

Un the third day the Gakkar chief was satistied; and it was 
determined that Camran should be blinded. The author ana biinaca. 
of the Memoirs, having been ordered to attend on the prince, 
describes the particulars of his misfortune. At first no person 
was willing to undertake the duty, and the king had given the 
order just as he was setting off on his march. One officer rode 
ufter him, and told him in Turki the difficulty that had arisen ; 
bn which the king reviled him, and asked why he had not done 
it himself> On the officer’s return, the order was made known 
# Camran with many expressions of sorrow, and the operation 
was performed by piercing his eyes repeatedly with a lancet. 
‘amran bore the torture without a groan, until lemon-juice and 
alt were squeezed into his eyes, when he called out, “O Lord, 
ny God! whatever sins I have committed have been amply 
yanished in this world; have compassion on me in the next.” 

After witnessing this part of the scene, the author could no 
onger remain: he went on to the camp, and sat down in his 
ent in a very melancholy mood. On this the king sent for him, 
md asked why he had come away without orders? The author 
replied that the business was completed, and the king told him 
16 need not go back; and immediately gave him an order about 
ome trifling business, without further noticing what had passed. 
He probably felt more shame than pleasure at the intelligence ; 
and, indeed, the circumstances are important, rather as showing 
the effects of his situation than his own disposition, of which 
they are not otherwise characteristic than in the indecision and 
the wish to go on smoothly to the last. He was not naturally 
sither cunning or cruel; and if he had been a limited monarch 
m Europe, he would most likely not have been more treacherous 
© bloody than Charles IT. 


1¢ Memoirs, p. 104. 
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Camran, now no longer dangerous, was permitted to go to 
Mecca, where he soon after died.!! 

After this transaction, Humaydn was desirous of proceeding 
to Cashmir; but, hearing of the advance of Selim Shah, he 
retreated to Cabul, and spent the next year at that place and 
Candahar. 

In the meantime Selim Shah had died ; and the misgover- 
ment of his successor had broken up his territories into five 
portions, in each of which there was a separate king. 

Secander Sur, to whose share the Panjab had fallen, had 
since attacked Ibrahim, the usurper of Delhi and Agra, and 
had driven him from his territories, while A’dil, the real 
sovereign, was carrying on operations against both. Circum- 
stances could not, therefore, have been more favourable to 
Humayun ; but the recollection of former misfortunes seems fo 
have excited gloomy forebodings about India; and it was not 
till he was encouraged by omens as well as arguments, that 
Humiyon Humayin could make up his mind to the enterprise. 
marchesto. When he had undertaken it, he executed it with 
a alacrity: he set out from Cabul with 15,000 horse 
(January, 1555): he invaded the Panjab, defeated Secander’s 


governor, and took possession of Lahér, where he remained for — 


some time to settle the province.” 

At Sirhind he engaged Secander, who had advanced to meet 
Defeate se. him at the head of a large army. Humayin gaineds 
cander Sar. decided victory, and immediately took possession of 
Takes Delht Delhi and Agra, while Secander fled to the mountains 
and Age under Himalaya. 

The latter prince, not long after, again issued from his re 
treat, and Bairam Khan was sent along with Prince Akber to 
the Panjab to oppose him. 


Humayun, though thus restored to his capital, had re | 


covered but a small portion of his original dominions, and even 


— 


that he did not live to enjoy. In less than six months after . 


his return to Delhi, he met with an accident which occasioned 
Hisdeath. his almost immediate death. He had been walking 
on the terrace of his library, ‘and was descending the stairs 
(which, in such situations, are narrow steps on the outside of 


" (He died, October, 1557. His Arg- of the four generals commanding the d+ 
hun wife would not leave him, but in visions; Bairam Khan was a Persiaa 
spite of her father’s remonstrances refused Turk, Khizr Khan an Afghan Hazars, 
to stay behind. She only survived hima  Tardi a Turk of Ferghana, ‘and Se 
few months.—Ep.] kander Khan an Uzbek.” (Erakine, il. 

‘2 (“The motley nature of Humayin’s pp. 615.)—Ep.] 
army may be conceived from the tribes 
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1¢ building, and only guarded by an ornamental parapet about 
foot high). Hearing the call to prayers from the minarets, 
e stopped, as is usual on such occasions, repeated the creed, 
nd sat down on the steps till the crier had done. He then 
ndeavoured to rise, supporting himself on his staff; the staff 
lipped on the polished marble of the steps, and the king fell 
eadlong over the parapet. He was stunned at the time; and, 
Ithough he soon recovered his senses, the injury he had re- 
eived was beyond cure. On the fourth day after his accident 
® expired, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and twenty-sixth 
f his reign, including the sixteen years of his banishment 
fom his capital. 

His unsettled reign left little time for internal improvements ; 
md itis marked by no domestic event of importance, except 
he death of the celebrated Persian historian, Khéndemir, who 
mad. come to Baber’s court soon after his invasion of India, 
md died in the camp of Humayin during his expedition to 
Bazerat. 


BOOK VUL 


STATE OF INDIA UP TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBER.! 


CHAPTER I. 


HISTORY OF THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF INDIA AFTER THE 
DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE OF DELHI. 


As we have reached the epoch at which the whole of India was 
larmed into one empire, and a considerable alteration was 
made in the relation of different classes of the inhabitants, the 
Wime seems suitable for reviewing the preceding transactions 
af the separate communities, and ascertaining their actual 
Sondition at the commencement of the change. 


* [The entire Hindu period of Elphin- cal value. A somewhat similar survey 
Mtone’s history waa ie Pe only to this of the state of India 250 years later may 
; book of the Muhammadan,—so _ be found in the first chapter of Professor 
widely do the two periods differ from Wilson's Continuation of Mill’s history. 
wach other in all that constitutes histori- —Eb.) 





‘Lnis last was the Kingdom OI Urissa, & Tract OF I 
extended nearly from fhe mouth of the Ganges to 
Godaveri, something less than 500 miles, and ran 1 
depth of from 300 to 400 miles. The imperfectly 
part was the Rajput territory, a still more extensi 
the north-west of India. 

During the disorders produced by the misgovernn 
Recovery of hammed Tughlak, the rajas of Télingana a 


Télingina 


Com restored those territories to the Hindus. ' 
Hindts | prince had not long before been driven fr 
gal, and compelled to retire to the south; and he nc 
to re-occupy his old possessions. The other wa: 
family, who set themselves up in the place of the - 
fixed their capital at Bijayanagar, on the Tumba 
two rajas soon reduced the Mussulman frontier to 
on the south, and the meridian of Heideraébad o. 
They also brought the more southern parts of thi 
into dependence, and formed states capable of con 
equal terms with their Mahometan neighbours. 1 
state, that of Bijayanagar, was the most considerab 
first. It was of much longer duration than the 
before its fall had attained a pitch of power and sple 
perhaps, surpassed by any previous Hinda dynast; 
Mahometan invasion. 

This re-conquest, which took place in a.p. 1344, w 
Parthes by the revolt of Bengal (about a.p. 1340) 
ventatae ceeded (in a.D. 1847) by the grand rebel 
empire. —_ Deckan, by which the power of Delhi was d 
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om Bengal to the centre of Oudh. The invasion of Tamer- 
me soon followed (4.p. 1398): the remaining provinces threw 
F the yoke; and the territory of Delhi was reduced to a few 
jles near the capital. 

The recovery of some parts of these lost dominions has already 
zen related; and I shall now explain their progress during 
se intermediate period, and the position in which they stood at 
ne accession of Akber.? 

The first place is claimed by the kingdoms of the Deckan. 


KINGDOMS OF THE DECKAN. 


Hasan Ganga, who headed the successful revolt against Bahmant 
Kohammed Tughlak, transmitted his crown to his the Deckan. 
wecendants, who reigned for thirteen generations and ‘ini’ 
ap 171 years. aD. 1518, 

The Hindu rajas of Bijayanagar and Warangal were the allies 
Fthe new monarchy in its resistance to the empire of Delhi; 
wt when delivered from their common enemy, their natural 
mtipathy revived. The struggle was of long duration, but the 
Wahometans were the gainers in the end. During the rule of 
he house of Bahmanf, they conquered the country between the 
wiahna and Tumbadra from Bijayanagar, and entirely sub- 
wrted the kingdom of Warangal; and immediately before their 
al, they had gained a territory in Orissa, and had extended 
heir conquests on the east coast as far as Masulipatam, and on 
he west as far as Goa. 

These long wars on tolerably equal terms, together with 

weasional alliances against common enemies, seem t0 Increased 
mave had some effect in mitigating the overbearing ‘yeroure 
mnduct of the Mussulmans towards the Hindtis. Men Hind. 
W both religions entered freely into each other’s service: the 
Rower of the king of Malwa’s army, during an invasion of the 
Babmani territories, is said to have consisted of 12,000 Afghans 
md Rajpits, while De6 Raj, raja of Bijayanagar, recruited Ma- 
sometans, assigned lands to their chiefs, and built a mosque at 
ais capital expressly for their encouragement. 

The domestic history of the Bahmani dynasty was much 


2 As the particular transactionsof these them into an Appendix, and confined the 
teparate kingdoms are not essential tothe ‘text to an outline and the results. 
history of India, I have thrown 
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influenced by the rivalry between the foreign and native 
Rivalry be In most Asiatic despotisms the king first t 
Stiiaant the army against the people, and then to a 
intheeeu, foreign household troops, or Mamluks, against 
andermy- of the army; and these Mamluks, in the en 
the government. In the Deckan the course was differe 
army which placed the Bahmani dynasty on the thrx 
chiefly composed of foreigners, and there seems to ha 
no guard more trusted to than the rest. In time, the 
troops increased in number, and so nicely balanced the 
ers, that neither party ever obtained a permanent 1 
over the government. 

At the time of the separation from Delhi, many of the 
troops were probably Mogul converts; in later times, ac 
to Ferishta, they consisted of Persians and Turks, Ge 
Circassians, Calmucs, and other Tartars; the greater 
them were of the Shia sect; and the contest with the 
troops was probably more between Shias and Sunnis t 
tween parties arising from difference of race. The nativ 
or Deccanis as they were called, were always joined 
Abyssinian mercenaries, who came in numbers by the s 
on the western coast,’ and who may be presumed to hai 
Sunnis. 

These parties reached the highest pitch of animosity 
reion of Alé ud din I., a.p. 1437. They occasioned co 
jealousy and distraction, and were as injurious to the { 
ment by their intrigues at court as by their want of co-op 
on service. They were kept in control under vigorous a 
trations ; but towards the end of the dynasty, Mahmad, 
prince, was alternately the tool of the foreigners, whose ch 
Yusuf A’dil Khan, a Turk, and of the Deccanis, then 
Nizim Mulk Behri, the son of a converted Hindi. 
cout ofthe The Deccanis having gained the ascendency, 


Bahmant A’dil retired to his government of Bijépar, wi 
ith ee subsequently took the title of king, and founc 
par dynasty of A’dil Shéh. 
Ni izim ul Milk being afterwards assassinated by Kasim 
Ahmeine & Lark, his son Ahmed set up a separate dynast, 
al Nizam Shah, the capital of which was Ahmedn 
Kasim Barid was now the master at the court of Ms 
and two other great chiefs became independent, althou; 


* The Persian or Mogul partyalsochiefly _— ficult to account for the little 
re ceived their recruits by sea. It is dif- Arabs. 
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‘or some time, take the title of king. These were, Kutb 
Curkman, from Persia, and Imf4d ul Mulk, descended 
dua converts: the former founded the dynasty of Kutb 
Golconda, close to Heiderabad ; and the latter Gotconda. 
n4d Shéh, at E’lichpur in Berar. Amir Barid, Berar. 

if Kasim, governed for some time under a succession of 
: at length he threw off the mask, and was first Bidfr. 
rid kings of Bidar, the family of Bahmani being thence- 
longer mentioned. 

ternal strife between Shias and Sunnis which continued 
formation of these kingdoms, their wars and ner 
among themselves and with the neighbouring ™“'” 
tan princes towards the North, give sufficient variety 
1istory during the period for which they lasted, but lose 
importance when the whole merged in the empire of the 
Timur. 

conquests from the Hindus had more permanent effects. 
of Bijayanagar long maintained his place among the 
f the Deckan, taking part in the wars and confederacies 
[ahometan kings; but at length, in 1565, the Mussul- 
‘ame jealous of the power and presumption of the infidel 
d formed a league against Ram Raja, the prince on the 
t the time.‘ A great battle took place on the 4.. 156s, 
ear Talic6t, which for the numbers engaged, At aT 
2ness of the conflict, and the importance of the Sant 20. 
zembled those of the early Mahometan invaders. Tallotta. 
yarous spirit of those days seemed also to be renewed in 
yn the defeat of the Hindus, their old and brave raja, 
ken prisoner, was put to death in cold blood, and his 
3 kept till lately at Bijapur as a trophy. 

ttle destroyed the monarchy of Bijayanagar, which, at 
e, comprehended almost all the south of India. Fall of the. 
lded little to the territories of the victors; their Bijayanagar. 
jealousies prevented each from much extending his 
; and the country fell into the hands of petty princes, 
ose insurgent officers of the old government, since sv 
‘wn as zemindars or poligars.® 


na Rays extended the kingdom - P. chi. Wilkes's Mysore, vol.i.p. 18. The 
ection, and was a great patron rother of the late raja removed his resi- 
literature. At his death, he dence farther east, and finally settled at 
itimate children, and after a  Chandragiri, about seventy miles north- 
ceession his son-in-law Rama = west: of Madras, at which last place his 
‘ded to the throne.— Ep. | descendant first granted a settlement to 
s Ferishta, vol. iii. ape: oF and the English, in ap. 1640. Rennell’s 
m, Mackenzie ,»vol.i. Hindostan, p.291. [This settlement was 
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The kings of Golconda were more fortunate in their se 
conquests. They completely subdued all Warangal, whi 
made efforts at independence, and reduced other parts of 
gana and Carnata, as far as the river Pendr. These acqui 
by no means extended to the recovery of the country | 
Mohammed Tughlak; but were all that were made by th 
sulmans until the time of Aurangzib. 


KINGDOMS IN HINDOSTAN AND THE ADJOR 
COUNTIES. 


Guzerét and Mélwa became independent during the re 
Mahmid Tughlak, and probably assumed the name of kin 
after that title was abolished in Delhi, on the invas 
Tamerlane. Khandésh, which had not joined the rebel] 
the Deckan, afterwards followed the example of its no 
neighbours. 

But although the revolt of the three provinces was 
taneous, it was not made in concert; and whatever con 
afterwards subsisted between their histories arose out o! 
_ wars rather than their alliances. 

The territory of the kings of Guzerat, though rich, was 
Guzert. encroached on by hills and forests, filled with pre 
tribes, and surrounded by powerful enemies. Yet they we 
most conspicuous of all the minor kings after the extinct 
the Bahmani dynasty. 

They twice conquered Malwa, and finally annexed that 
dom to their own: they repeatedly defeated the Rajp 
Mewar, and took their famous capital of Chitér: they estab 
a sort of supremacy over Khandésh, and even receive 
homage of the kings of Ahmednagar and Berar : on one oc 
they carried their arms to the Indus; and they were mon 
once engaged in maritime wars with the Portuguese, 
make a figure in the history of that nation. 

Their territory was occupied, as has been related, by 
maytn, but was recovered in the confusions which soon foll 
and was independent at the accession of Akber. 

Fort St. George. Several of the poligars coming extinct, Venkapati, « kin 
mentioned in the text were members the Chandragiri branch, succeed: 
either of the royal family of Vijayanagar seventh from him was disposee 
or of that of Rama Raja. A son of the Tipd Sultan and becames ee 


latter recovered possession of Anagundi East India Company. ( 
and Vijayanagar ; on the direct line be- Catal.)—Ep.] 
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Malwa was engaged in frequent wars with all its neighbours 
| Hindostan and the Deckan; but the most remark- Maiwa 
ile part of its history was the ascendency obtained by a Hindi 
vief, who by his courage and abilities rescued the king from 
mny difficulties, but at last engrossed all the powers of the 
ate, filled all offices with Rajputs, and was only dispossessed 
y the march of the king of Guzerat to the assistance of his 
rother Mahometan. 

Khfandésh, Bengal, Jounpur, Sind, and Moltan, were all inde- 
endent at the accession of Akber; but their separate Other | 
istory is of little moment. kingdoms. 

The states yet mentioned were all fragments of the empire of 
fohammed Tughlak ; but a portion of the original tne rapt 
winces of India still remained unconquered, and are *~ 
eknowledged as sovereign states even to the present day. 

The Rajputs, who at the time of Sultan Mahmid’s abesinas 
rere in possession of all the governments of India, sunk Change in 
ato the mass of the population as those governments tion of the 
rere overturned; and no longer appeared as rulers, after the 
zeept in places where the strength of the et conus 
forded some protection against the Mussulman arms, ”'"*“ 

Those on the Jumna and Ganges, and in general - in all the 
ompletely conquered tracts, became what they are now; and, 
hough they still retained their high spirit and military figure, 
ad adapted their habits to agriculture, and no longer aspired 
»@ share in the government of the country. 

The remains of Rajpit independence were preserved on the 
sble-land in the centre of Hindostan, and in the sandy tract 
tretching west from it to the Indus. Their exemption from 
he encroachment of the Mussulmans was in proportion to the 
trencth of the country. Méwat, Bundélcand, Baghélcand, &c., 
ie on the slope towards the Jumna, and, though close to the 
evel coantry on that river, are rough and broken: it is there 
hat we find the tributaries so often in insurrection, and there 
Uso are the forts of Rintimbér, Gwaliér, Calinjer, &c., the taking 
md retaking of which seem to occur in almost every reign. 
The open part of the table-land is partially protected by this 
ract: it is easier of access from the north about Jeipur, which 
principality has always been submissive. Ajmir and MA4lwa, on 
the open part of the table-land, were early conquered and wad 
tained. The east part of the rana of Oudipur’s country (or 
Méwir) was equally defenceless, but he had an inexpugnable 
retreat in the Aravalli mountains, and in the hills and forests 
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R4éjpat 7 
princesat | sion of that monarch, was as follows :— 
of Akber. The family and tribe of the rina of Oudiy 
Méwar. were first called Gheldét, and afterwards S 
said to be descended from RAma, and, consequentl 
their origin from Oudh. They were afterwards set 
peninsula of Guzer4t, from whence they moved to I’ 
hills north of that province; and ultimately establis 
selves at Chit6r, Colonel Tod thinks, early in the e 
tury of ourera. They make no figure in history till 
when Chitér was taken by Al4 ud din, and almost ii 
after recovered by the rana. Hamir, by whom that. 
performed, had a series of able successors, and by tl 
Méwir attained the ascendency among the Rajp 
enabled Sanga to bring them all into the field again: 
The great defeat sustained in that contest wea 
power of Sanga’s family, and at a later period it w. 
reduced by the incapacity of his grandson, Bicramaj} 
hadur, king of Guzerat, was able to take Chitér, 
have turned his success to account, but for his 
Huméyin, which immediately followed the capture 
From that time till the accession of Akber, the rina 
in quiet possession of their territory, and retained 
rank among the RAjpat princes, though they never 
their political ascendency, and were compelled, in t. 
Shir Shéh, to acknowledge the sovereignty of the kin 
The next Réivit state in importance waa that. of ¢ 
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y, preferred their liberty to their country, and retired to the 
‘rt between the table-land and the Indus. They there sub- 
i the old inhabitants of the race of Jats, dispossessed some 
ll tribes of R4jpats, who had preceded them as colonists, 

soon formed an extensive and powerful principality. A 
nger branch of the royal family at a later period (a.p. 1459) 
aded the separate state of Bikanir, and occupied an Bikantr. 
itional portion of the desert. The Rahtérs do not seem to 
e been molested by the Mussulmans until the expedition of 
r Sh4h against Malde6, and probably recovered their inde- 
dence after the storm was blown over. Maldedé was still 
‘e in the beginning of Akber’s reign. 
n the western part of the desert were the Bhattis, under the 
» of Jésalmér. The Bhattis claim to be of the tribe Jésamer. 
Yadu, and consequently derived from Mattra on the Jumna. 
2y were part of Crishna’s colony in Guzerat, and were ex- 
led after the death of that hero. They then retired towards 
._ Indus, and are lost in an unusually thick cloud of Rajpit 
le, until they appear at Tandét, north of Jésalmér, and within 
y miles of the Indus. From this period (which Colonel Tod 
nks was in A.D. 731) their annals assume an historical cha- 
ter, but are marked by no important event, except the 
noval of their capital, in a.p. 1156, to Jésalmér. They came 
y little in contact with the Mussulmans till after Akber’s 
1e. 
[The rajas of Ambér, or Jeipur, of the tribe of Cachwahi, 
ye, in modern times, stood on an equality with the juve or 
wa of Oudiptr and the raja of Jédpur; but their 7%. 
e into distinction is since the accession of Akber. They were 
cient feudatories of Ajmir, and probably remained in submis- 
m to the Mahometans after the conquest of that kingdom. 
wy may have increased their consequence during the weakness 
the neighbouring governments in the fifteenth century, for 
ey must have been held in consideration when Akber married 
e raja’s daughter. 
The rajas of the tribe of Hara, who give their name to 
érauti, claim descent from the family that ruled in Haranti. 
jmir before the Mahometans; and settled in their present 
ogsessions, of which Bundi was then the capital, in a.p. 1342. 
They were in some degree of feudal dependence on Oudipir. 
‘hey are not noticed in Mahometan history till just before 
ikber, when the reigning raja obtained the famous fort of 
tintambér from the governor who had held it for the Afghan 
‘ings. 

11 
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Besides these greater states, there are several petty princi- 
Petty states Palities, as the Chouhans of Parker, the Sédas of 
inthedesert. Amercét, &c., which, being.in the extreme west of the 
desert, were beyond the reach of Mussulman invaders; and 
those of Siréhi, Jhalér, &c., which, lying in the fertile tract 
beneath the Aravalli mountains, and on one road from Ajmir 
to Guzerat, were liable to constant invasion and exaction of 
tribute. 

On the eastern slope of the table-land, Méw&t, Gwialiér, 
petty states Narwar, Panna, Orcha, Chandéri, and other places in 
on tne tabie. Dundélcand,* had been repeatedly attacked by Baber 
land. and Shir Shah, and were all tributary at the time of Ak | | 
ber’s accession. They were mostly held by old Rajput families. 

The petty states under the Himalaya mountains, from Cash- 
Other un- mir inclusive to the Bay of Bengal, were independes | 
tracts. under sovereigns of their own. 

Many mountain and forest tribes throughout India were m-— 
subdued, though they could scarcely be called independent: 
they were left out of the pale of society, which they sometimes 
disturbed by their depredations. 





CHAPTER ITI. 
INTERNAL STATE OF INDIA. 


Or the internal state of the Mahometan empire in India we} 
Interna) 44 ave no means of obtaining more than a slight view. 

state of the ‘By the theory of the Mahometan law, the ruler d 
empire. the faithful should be elected by the congregation, and 
power, might be deposed for any flagrant violation of th 
precepts of the Koran; but, in practice, the king’s office wai § 
hereditary, and his power absolute. He was considered #9 
bound to observe the Mahometan law ; but neither the Ulemi’ f 
nor any other public body had the means of enforcing his 

obedience to it; the municipal institutions of villages, som §— 
local jurisdictions which will be mentioned, and some othe 

means of passive resistance, obstructed his will on ordinary §- 


* [The oldest dynasty in Bundélcand is the dynasty of Bundelas from the nsm 
that of the Chandelas, which fell soon of his family. Orcha was made i 
after Mahmid’s invasion. About the time capital of Bundélcand in 1531. (Cd. 
of Timur, a Rajput chief, named Dewada Franklin, Transact. R_A.S., vol. i. )}—Bp] 
Bir, fixed himself at Mow, and founded ete heads of the religion and lev. 

| —Ep.] 
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asions; but when he was determined to persevere, there was 
remedy short of rebellion.! | 

“he duties of vazir, or prime minister, varied according to 
abilities of the individual and the activity of the 4), minis 
ig. In some cases he was an uncontrollable vice- 
‘ent; in others, only the chief among the ministers. The 
ers had their departments, but not very strictly defined. 
Che kings were easy of access: they inquired into petitions, 
i transacted a great deal of business in the daily assemblies 
their court; which, although it must have caused some con- 
ion and loss of time, afforded them the advantage of infor- 
tion from many quarters, besides giving publicity to their 
sisions and their principles of government. 

The governors of provinces exercised, each within his jurisdic- 
n, all the executive powers of the state. Several of Provinces. 

» subordinate officers were appointed by the king, but all were 
der the orders of the governor. In most provinces there were 
nd& chiefs who retained an hereditary jurisdiction; the most 
bmissive of this class paid their revenue and furnished the aid 
their troops and militia to the governor, and were subject to 
s control in cases where he thought it necessary, but were not 
rfered with in the ordinary course of their administration : 
2 most independent only yielded a general obedience to the 
vernment, and afforded their aid to keep the peace; but these 
st were confined to strong countries, or large tracts bordering 
_& province.’ 

Part of the army were men hired singly by the king, and 
yxunted on his horses, but the greater number pro- ary. 
bly brought their own horses and arms; and these last would 
tem come in parties, large or small, under leaders of their own. 
were was no feudal authority under the kings of Delhi? Firdz 
4h Tughlak is said to have been the first that assigned land 
lieu of pay; and Alf ud din is said to have been extremely 
» his guard against all grants, as tending to the independence 
his officers.‘ 

Most governors had under them some portion of the regular 
; has 7 , 
racf are sre, p20, 21-—E] ”aoigumenta of the goersaeat reve 
2 It was to these hereditary chiefs that as well as district and village officers.— 


\e term zemindar was originally applied. (See Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
he pride of the Mussulmans extended it xv. p. 239.) 


ri ndent princes (like those of Ou- * [The usual system was that of jagirs 
ipor and Jédpur), whom they affected (see p. 81). Cf. PP. 378, 545.—Ep.] 
> eonsider as subordinate to their go- * History of Firuz Skah, by Shamei 


ernment ; but it is only in comparatively Suraj. 
nodern times that it has been extended 
112 
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army, in addition to their local troops ; and in case of disturba 
reinforcements were sent under separate commanders, who, ¥ 
the force was considerable, were nearly on an equality with 
overnor. 

At other times governors were summoned to contribute tc 
formation of armies, and on those occasions they collected 
contingents of their zemindars, took away as many as couk 
spared of the troops of the province, and, if their situation 
favourable, recruited new ones for the occasion. 

By the original theory of the Mahometan government the 

Law. | was independent of: the state, or, rather, the state 
dependent on the law. The calif was not excluded from a: 
trol over the administration of justice; but in that, and eve 
his military and political transactions, he was to be guide 
the rules of the Koran, and the decisions and practice of 
Prophet, and of his own predecessors. Before long, the a 
mulation of decisions and the writings of learned lawyers: 
tributed to form a great body of jurisprudence, the interpreta 
of which required a distinct profession. At the same time 
extension of the Mussulman conquests gave rise to a 80) 
common law; not derived from the Koran, but from the cus 
of the country and the discretion of the kings. From t 
separate sources arose two distinct classes of tribunals: thor 
the cazis, which recognised the Mahometan law alone, and w. 
only acted on application, and by fixed rules of procedure; 
those of the officers of government, whose authority was 3 
trary and undefined. 

Civil trials, about marriage, adoption, inheritance, and, g 
rally speaking, all questions regarding private property, 01 
properly to come before the cazi; who ought also to tr 
offences that did not threaten the safety of the state or 
public tranquillity. 

The jurisdiction of the king’s officers was not so well defi 
We may presume that their interference in civil cases woul 
rightly exercised in causes between servants of the governm 
und where there were parties of such power as to be beyond 
reach of the cazi; they might reasonably be expected als 
supply the defects of the Mahometan law in the case of Him 
und the revenue officers would be natural umpires in many 
putes about land. In criminal cases, rebels, conspirators, 
highway robbers, as well as persons embezzling public moi 
or otherwise offending directly against the state, fell under 
lawful jurisdiction of the same functionaries. In general, bh 
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rer, the governors and their officers were not scrupulous in 
fining themselves to those classes of trials. They received 
1 complaints that were made to them, giving summary decisions 
| Inany cases, and referring those that turned on points of 
ahometan law to the c4zi, to whom also all causes that did 
ot excite interest or promise profit would be left. The power 
’ the cazis varied in different reigns. At some times we see 
ie office, even in provincial courts, filled by men of celebrity ; 
id at those times, we must conclude, their authority was re- 
ected, as appeared likewise from -the occasional resistance of 
le cazis to the governors: at others it probably sunk nearly 
‘its present level, when the duty is reduced to performine 
arriages, registering and authenticating deeds, and similar 
1important functions. 

There was no church establishment, or, rather, no church go- 
mmment: every man, king, or subject, who founded a Churct. 
osque, left funds to maintain the priest (im4m) and other 
rsons required for public worship. Assignments were also 
ade to holy men and their successors, and even to their tombs. 
There was in each district an officer called sadr, whose busi- 
8 it was to see that the objects of all these grants, or at least 
oge made by the crown, were carried into effect; and there 
18 @ sadr us sudir at the head of all the sadrs: their jurisdic- 
yn was only over the application of the funds; the succession 
1s settled by the original grantor, and generally depended on 
e choice of the incumbent, regulated by the opinion of the 
arned of the neighbourhood. 

Though there was no organised body of clergy, there was a 
ass (called moulavis or mullahs) from which judges, Monlavis. 
wyers, and ministers of religion were generally or always 
ken. But these were rather graduates in law and divinity 
an ecclesiastics. The degree was conferred by a meeting of 
me of the recognised members of the class, who were supposed 
» ascertain the learning and fitness of an individual, and wko 
mmally invested him with his new character, by tying on a 
eculiar kind of turban. He was bound by no vows, and was 
abject to no superior, but was controlled by public apor and 
ae hopes of preferment alone. 

Distinct from the ministers of religion was a numerous class 
f monkish devotees, called dervises in Persia, but in Fakirs. 
ndia more frequently fakirs. This is an excrescence of the 
fahometan system, originating in the sanctity of particular 
ersons. At first there were no saints, and the earliest instances 
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of elevation to that character were in the case of martyrs 
distinguished champions of the faith who fell in battle. ] 
grees austere and religious lives led to this sort of canoniz 
which was conferred by public opinion, and generally on 
men. These saints were followed by disciples, who, by de 
formed orders, always distinguished by some watchwor 
some form of initiation, and sometimes by peculiarities o/ 
or observances. Many of these became early extinct, 
others branched out into new orders. Small numbers of 
lived with their chiefs, and others were drawn together b 
ritable distributions, &c.; but they had no monasteries li 
Hindis. 

The most eminent among the saints were not imp 
although their followers might magnify the prophetic chs 
of their predictions and the miraculous effects of their pr 
in later times, however, there was a lower class of fakir 
supported their claims to supernatural powers by tricks wit! 
nets, phosphorus, &c., and by legerdemain. Of the higher di 
tion many were treated with the utmost reverence even by 
and, although professing poverty and abstinence, were 
tomed to live in great splendour, or at least to distribu 
sums in charity ;° and they often acquired such influence 
excite the jealousy of the government. Several instances 
of nren of great sanctity being put to death for real or sus 
plots against the state.® 

The most flourishing period for these holy men was th 
teenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. 
saints of those and later times are still revered, and a 
objects of vows and pilgrimages; but the fakirs, their foll 
though perhaps respected at first, have long lost their infl 

Many of the superstitions of the age were unconnectec 
Bapersti. and even opposed to, religion. Not only was th 
tee unbounded in astrology, divination, magic, and 
arts discouraged by Mahomet; but even practices of the 
dius, and prejudices originating in their religion, began t 


* Baha ud din Zakarish, who died in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
is still one of the most revered saints, left 
enormous wealth to his heirs. (Briggs’s 
Ferishta, vol. i. p. 377.) 

* Ibn Batuta, in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, furnishes examples of all 
these kinds. A great fakir put to death 
for a as aed in his time has been men- 
tioned. He met several really holy men 
who made no pretensions ; but he also met 


one who pretended to live almost 
nourishment, and another who } 
to remember a calif who died | 
years before. The first of th 
told Ibn Batita’s thoughts, and 
events: another fuakir seve 
that followed him like dogs, and 
that lived in harmony with an a 
For an account of the orders, the 


of initiation, and the principal ss 
Herklot’s Kantsns rt singe ae 
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sound. The miracles of their j6égis are related by orthodox 
riters with as perfect a conviction as could have been given to 
wose in the Koran ; witchcraft was universally believed; omens 
id dreams were paid the greatest attention to ; and this credu- 
ty was not influenced by the prevalence of scepticism in reli- 
on; it was admitted even by Akber, and exercised absolute 
vay over his son, while it was by no one treated so contempt- 
yusly as by the bigoted Aurangzib. The Shia religion sects 
xver made any progress in Hindostan, as it did in the Deckan: 
iere were no sectarian animosities, and, altogether, Hindts. 
lere was more superstition than fanaticism. The Hindts were 
warded with some contempt, but with no hostility. They were 
able to a capitation tax (jizya) and some other invidious dis- 
nctions, but were not molested in the exercise of their religion. 
he Hindus who are mentioned as military commanders may 
xrhaps have been zemindars, heading their contingents, and 
ot officers appointed by the crown: there is no doubt, how- 
rer, that many were employed in civil offices, especially of 
ywenue and accounts ;’ and we have seen that Hémi and Médni 
i © were entrusted with all the powers of their respective go- 
2nments, and that under Mobarik Khilji the whole spirit of 
xe court and administration was Hindu. 

It is difficult to form an opinion as to the period when the 
miversions of Hindis were chiefly accomplished, or ConVersions. 
1 what circumstances they were brought about. The actual 
tate of the population affords us little light. The largest pro- 
ortion of Mussulmans to Hindus is probably in the remote 
istricts in the east of Bengal ; ; while about the Mahometan 
apitals of Delhi and Agra it is much less considerable.’ 

The terror of the arms of the Mahometans, and the novelty 
f their doctrines, led many to change their religion at first ; 
at when these were succeeded by controversial discussion and 
nore moderate intolerance, a spirit opposed to conversion would 
maturally arise. 

The whole of the Mussulmans in India at the present mo- 
nent do not exceed one eighth of the population; and, after 
Wlowing for the great and long-continued immigration, and for 


* Baber informs us that when he ar- 
ived in India, ‘the officers of revenue, 
serchants, and wor Somer ee all Hin- 
tes. ” (Erskine’s B 


In most parts of Bengal they are one 
fourth ; but in the west of Behar and in 
Benares, not above one twentieth. See 
Lord Wellesley’s interrogatories, in 1801, 


or this Rajput chief, see ae account 

Q sags in the Appendix. —Ep.] 
In Bengal, east of the Ganges, they 
wwe more than one half of the population. 


laid before Parliament. Buchanan makes 
the Mahometans in the west of Behar one 
thirteenth. 
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the natural increase, during eight centuries, of a favoured class 
whose circumstances gave great facility in rearing families, the 
number left for converts would not be very great. Even if the 
whole eighth part of the population were converts, the propor- f- 
tion would be surprisingly small compared to other Mahometan 
countries.!° ; 

The revenue system was probably the same as now exists and § 
Revenue. a8 existed under the Hindis; for the alterations at § 
tempted by Shir Shah, and accomplished by Akber, were no 
designed to change the system, but to render it more perfect. @: 
The confusion of new conquests, and the ignorance of foreign B- 
rulers, must, however, have led to many abuses and exactions # 

The condition of the people in ordinary times does not ap- 
Condition of Pear to have borne the marks of oppression. The hi-#- 
the people. torian of Firiz Shah (a.p. 1851 to 1894) expatiates ong. 
the happy state of the ryots, the goodness of their houses and 
furniture, and the general use of gold and silver ornaments by §. 
their women. He is a panegyrical writer, and not much to be§. 
trusted; but he says, among other things, that every ryot hed 
a good bedstead and a neat garden; and the mere mention §. 
of such circumstances shows a more minute attention to the 
comforts of the people than would be met with in a modem 
author. 

THe general state of the country must, no doubt, have bees 
State of the HOurishing. Nicolo di Conti, who travelled about 
country. —_ a.D. 1420," speaks highly of what he saw about Gu 
zerat, and found the banks of the Ganges (or perhape the 
Townsana Mégna) covered with towns, amidst beautiful gardens 
commerce. and orchards, and passed four famous cities before he 
reached Maarazia, which he describes as a powerful city filled 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. Barbosa and Bartems, 
who travelled in the first years of the sixteenth century, om 
roborate those accounts. The former, in particular, describes 
Cambay as a remarkably well-built city, in a beautiful and fer 
tile country, filled with merchants of all nations, and with 
artisans and manufacturers like those of Flanders.'* Even Iba 
Batata, who travelled during the anarchy and oppression of 
Mohammed Tughlak’s reign (about 1340 or 1850), though m- 







1° The proportion of one eighth is from 12 Barbosa is in Ramusio, vol. i. p. 288 
Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan, vol. and Bartema in the same volume, p. lf. 
i. p. 25. He does not give his authority, Cesare Federici, in 1563, gives a similar | 
but he is supported by the common opi- account of Guzerat, Ramusio, vol. itl p 
nion. 386 (edition of 1606), and Hackluyt, | 

 Ramusio, vol. i. p. 359. ii. p. 343. 
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ions were raging in most parts through which he passed, 
‘ates many large and populous towns and cities, and 
high impression of the state in which the country must 
2en before it fell into disorder. 
‘r, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, although 
ards Hindostan with the same dislike that Europeans 
>], speaks of it as a rich and noble country, abounding 
1 and silver;'* and expresses his astonishment at the 
ing population, and the innumerable workmen in every 
und profession.'* 
part of India still retained by the Hindits was nowise 
r to that possessed by the Mahometans. Besides the 
| already mentioned, Abdurrazzak, an ambassador from 
andson of Tamerlane, visited the south of India in 
r42 ;'* and all concur in giving the impression of a pros- 
country. 
ze of them who visited Bijayanagar are unbounded in 
dmiration of the extent and grandeur of that city ; their 
‘tions of which, and of the wealth of their inhabitants 
ie pomp of the raja, are equal to those given by others 
hi and Canouj.'® 
2r populous towns are mentioned ; and Ibn Batita speaks 
Jura, at the extremity of the peninsula (then recently 
‘red by the Mahometans), as a city like Delhi. The same 
says, that through the whole of Malabar, for two 
gs’ journey, there was not a span free from cultivation: 


kine’s Baber, pp. 310, 333. 

|. pp. 316, 334. To all these 
of the flourishing state of the 
it is natural to oppose the state- 
Faber, that in his time elephants 
1 about Calpi and in Karrah and 
r (Erskine’s Baber, p. 315), and 
of Akber's falling in with a herd 
animals near Colaras in the east 
a (Brigg’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 
ym which we might suppose that 
aces were then amidst forests 
ve since been cleared away. I 
sed to think, however, that the 
rance of the elephants is to be 
to the activity of the Mahometan 
and not to the improvement of 
vy. Ibn Batuta, who wrote near 
iries before Baber, expressly says 
rah and Manikpar were the two 
ulous districts in India (Lee's Jon 
». 119); small tracts of hills and 
‘ould be enough to shelter ele- 


phants, who would spread over the culti- 
vated country for food; and that there 
is no necessary connexion between the 
residence of such animals and the absence 
of population, appears from the facts that 
the rhinoceros is still common in the Raj- 
mahal hills, close to the populous lands 
of Bengal, while in the vast forest on the 
east of Berar there are neither rhinoce- 
roses nor elephants, except a few of the 
last, which are supposed to be tame ones 
which have escaped. 

18 Murray’s Discoveries in Asia, vol. ii. 

. 18. 

Pie Abdurrazzak’s description of Bijaya- 
nagar is so glowing, that it is scarcely 
surpassed by that in the story of Prince 
Ahmed in the Arabian Nights, which 
appears to be taken from it. Conti is so 
extravagant as to say that it is sixty miles 
in circumference. Bartema says seven 
miles ; but adds, that it is very like Milan. 
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everybody had a garden, with his house placed in the mid 
it, and a wooden fence round the whole." 

The seaports, above all, seem to have attracted admiz 
Those on both coasts are described as large cities, the 
and habitation of merchants from every part of the worl: 
carrying on trade with Africa, Arabia, Persia, and China 
great home trade was likewise carried on along the coas' 
into the interior. 

The adulation of the historians of later kings has had 
dency to depreciate the state of improvement attained 
the early dynasties. One claims the institution of posts | 
hero, another the establishment of highways with caravar 
and rows of trees; and Abul Faz] has been the occas 
most of the useful inventions in India being ascribed to J 
But we have seen from Ibn Batita that regular horse as \ 
foot posts existed under Mohammed Tughlak; and foot 
to a certain extent, must be coeval with village ests 
ments.'!® The roads may have been improved by Shir 
but Ibn Batata, 200 years before his time, foun 
highways shaded by trees, with resting-houses and wi 
regular intervals along a great part of the coast of M: 
then under the Hinds; and in an inscription lately disco 
which there is every reason to think is of the third « 
before Christ, there is an especial order by the king for di 
wells and planting trees along the public highways. 

It has been said (though not by Abidl Fazl) that Akbe 
Coinage. coined silver or gold money. The assertion is: 
sistent with all history; if the Hindus had not a com 
those metals earlier, they at least adopted it from the Ba 
Greeks™ about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
navites could not have dropped a practice observed bh 
Samanis and the califs; and the second coin in Mr. Mar 
collection, belonging to the Delhi kings, is a silver 
Altamish, who died in 1235.?! 

If the value of the coins at different periods can be fi: 
all, it can only be after long inquiry by a person accus 
to such subjects.*? The first princes used dinars and di 


1” Lee’s Ion Battta, p. 166. his letters and orders by their mes 

18 Besides ships from Persia, Arabia, village to village along the road. 
and other neighbouring countries, some * Mr. Prinsep'’s Useful Table 
of the ports of Malabar were frequented and his Researches in the Jowrna 
by large junks from China. (Jon Batuta, Asiatic Soci Calcutta 


Society of : 
pp. 169, 172. 31 Marsden’s Numiemata Or 
1° Each vi has a public messenger; _p. 521. 


and economy as well as despatch would * Some notion of the fluctua! 
suggest to the head of a district tosend this respect may be formed from 
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ing, preferred their liberty to their country, and retired to the 
esert between the table-land and the Indus. They there sub- 
ued the old inhabitants of. the race of Jats, dispossessed some 
mall tribes of Réjpats, who had preceded them as colonists, 
nd soon formed an extensive and powerful principality. A 
ounger branch of the royal family at a later period (a.p. 1459) 
yunded the separate state of Bikanir, and occupied an Bikantr. 
dditional portion of the desert. The Rahtérs do not seem to 
ave been molested by the Mussulmans until the expedition of 
thir Shih against Malded, and probably recovered their inde- 
endence after the storm was blown over. Ma&lde6é was still 
live in the beginning of Akber’s reign. 

In the western part of the desert were the Bhattis, under the 

éja of Jésalmér. The Bhattis claim to be of the tribe Jésaimer. 
f Yadu, and consequently derived from Mattra on the Jumna. 
(hey were part of Crishna’s colony in Guzerdt, and were ex- 
yelled after the death of that hero. They then retired towards 
ihe Indus, and are lost in an unusually thick cloud of Rajput 
able, until they appear at Tandét, north of Jésalmér, and within 
ifty miles of the Indus. From this period (which Colonel Tod 
thinks was in a.p. 731) their annals assume an historical cha- 
tacter, but are marked by no important event, except the 
removal of their capital, in a.p. 1156, to Jésalmér. They came 
very little in contact with the Mussulmans till after Akber’s 
time. 

The rajas of Ambér, or Jeipir, of the tribe of Cachwahi, 
have, in modern times, stood on an equality with the ,iué or 
rana of Oudipir and the raja of Jédpir; but their %P*- 
rise into distinction is since the accession of Akber. They were 
ancient feudatories of Ajmir, and probably remained in submis- 
sion to the Mahometans after the conquest of that kingdom. 
They may have increased their consequence during the weakness 
of the neighbouring governments in the fifteenth century, for 
they must have been held in consideration when Akber married 
the rdja’s daughter. 

The rajas of the tribe of Hara, who give their name to 
Hirauti, claim descent from the family that ruled in Harauti. 
Ajmir before the Mahometans; and settled in their present 
possessions, of which Bandi was then the capital, in a.p. 1342. 
They were in some degree of feudal dependence on Oudipar. 
They are not noticed in Mahometan history till just before 
Akber, when the reigning raja obtained the famous fort of 
Rintambér from the governor who had held it for the Afghin 
v8. 


) 
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din Tughlak, who died in a.p. 1825, is covered with one 
of considerable magnitude. 

The domes at first are low and flat: they gradual 
elevation till the time of Jehangir, or Shah Jehan, whe 
take in considerably more than half of a sphere, and an 
upon a cylinder. The arches, also, are different at « 
times: the early ones are plain Gothic arches; the lat 
are ogee and horse-shoe arches, feathered all round 
buildings after Akber’s accession are much lighter, a 
more lofty and more splendid, than those of an earli 
which, on the other hand, make a strong impression fr 
massive and austere character.” 

Though the constant use of the pointed arch, the n 
the tracery, and some other particulars, create a res¢ 
between the Gothic and Indian architecture which 
every one at first sight, yet the frequency and impo) 
domes, and the prevalence of horizontal lines in thi 
make an essential difference between the styles. T 
ancient buildings in particular, which in other res] 
most like the Gothic, are marked by a bold and unbrc 
nice formed of flat stones, projecting very far, and s 
by deep brackets or modilions of the same material. 

Even the abundance of turrets and pinnacles does 
crease the resemblance to the Gothic; for they seld: 
at all, and never much; and they always end in 
which sometimes bulges out beyond the circumferen 
turret. 

The early Mussulmans were stout and ruddy men c 

Manners. short tunics of thick cloth, and always in boo 

of Aurangzib’s time were generally slender, dark, an 
and wore long white gowns of the thinnest musli 
spread out from the waist in innumerable folds, and 
showed the naked foot and embroidered slipper. It 
to ascertain the gradation by which this change, and 
sponding alteration in manners, were effected. 

It must have begun soon after the dissolution of the « 
with Ghazni and Ghér. Ibn Batuta, in the middle of 
teenth century, mentions the use of bitel, and notices 

34 The dome was, no doubt, borrowed finished their work like jew 
from the buildings of the Greek empire; the ornaments, florid as they 
but the mosques erected after it had once _ proper places, are never thre 
been fully established in India are incom- allowed to interfere with the 
parably superior in the elegance of their vere and solemn character « 


exterior to St. Sophia. fices.” (Bishop Heber's Jor 
%* “These Patans built like giants, and p. 566.) 
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cookery, and what he calls oddity in the manners; 
, early in the sixteenth, is shocked to find everything 
vhat he is used to.*° ‘It is probable that the greatest 
took place after the accession of the house of Timir, 
influx of foreigners was stopped by hostile feelings 
1e Uzbeks and Afghans, and by religious prejudices 
> Persians.” It was the direct policy of Akber that 
rs of the Mahometans should assimilate to those of 
ul natives. 

xture probably softened the manners of the people 
rst; but it was some time before it had any effect 
overnment. There were many more instances of 
1 perfidy under the slave kings than in the time of 
nd his successors. Such atrocities under the suc- 
nasties were generally owing to the tyrannical dis- 
‘an individual, or the revolts of foreign troops; and 
t of the princes of the house of Timur, the general 
of the government approached to the mildness and 
1 of European sovereignties. 

fahometan literature flourished most in India during 
to which we are now adverting, and fell off sanometan 
accession of Akber. Improvements in sci- ‘™ture. 

, doubtless, obtained from Hindi and European 
ut, I believe, there is no eminent specimen of Persian 
n in India after the epoch mentioned. 

ut: superiority of Mahometan writers over their prede- 
Sanscrit is in history, and is derived from the Arabs. 
ten verbose on ordinary topics, and silent on those of 
-ficient in critical skill and philosophical spirit, and 
t+ from occasional puerility and exaggeration, their 
lways present a connected narrative of the progress 


iceount is amusing, being 
ll the violent prejudice still 
s just peared from Cabul 
e. “ Hindostan is a country 
leasures to recommend it. 
‘not handsome. They have 
charms of friendly society, 
ing together, or of familiar 
They have no genius, no 
of mind, no politeness of 
indness, no fellow-feeling, 
r mechanical invention in 
xecuting their handicraft 
or knowledge in design or 
hey have no good horses, 
10 grapes or musk melons, 
, ho ice or cold water, no 


good food or bread in their bazirs, no 
baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, 
not a candlestick.” He then goes on to 
ridicule their clumsy substitutes for the 
last useful articles. (Ershine’s Baber, 
p. 333.) 

27 So complete was the separation at 
last, that Aurangzib treats the Persians 
(the original models of the Indian Mus- 
sulmans) as rude barbarians, and hardly 
ever mentions their name without a rhym- 
ing addition, which may be translated, 
“ monsters of the wilds.” [We may com- 
pare the separation which took place be- 
tween the Normans who ectt'ed in Eng- 
land and their brethren in Normandy.— 
Ep. ] 
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of events, show a knowledge of geography, a minute attention 
to dates, and a laudable readiness to quote authorities, which 
place them immeasurably above the vague fables of the 
Bramins. 

It is surprising that so little is known of the modern language: 
Language. Of the Indian Mahometans. 

After the founding of the kingdom of Delhi, the conv 
of their wives and children, as well as their continual intercourse: 
with the natives, must have taught the conquerors to speak the: 
language of the country, in which most of the roots were San 
scrit, but the forms and inflexions more like modern Hindosténi. 
It is not likely that this language remained long unmired; 
though the progress of its change into that now spoken has 
yet been traced by any orientalist. 

It is stated by a modern Mahometan writer,” that the la 
guage took its present form during Timfér’s invasion; ani, 
although it cannot be supposed that an incursion which 
less than a year, and left no traces but in blood, could affect the 
language of a nation, yet it is not improbable that the begi 
of the fifteenth century may have formed a marked epoch i 
the progress of Hindostani. 

It could have made little progress before the end of 
twelfth century, as it is formed on the Indian dialect of Canog, 
and not on that of the Panjab, the only province previous 
occupied.” 

The use of this mixed language in composition must haw 
been of a later date; for though Mr. Colebrooke mentions & 
Hindi poet who wrote at Ambér (or Jeipir) about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and who sometimes borrowed words 
from the Persian; yet he states that even Mahometan poets & 
first wrote in the pure local dialect above mentioned, which, 
says, was called Hindi or Hindevi; and the specimens gives ® 
a Persian book on the poets of India (written in a.p. 175%), 
although all composed by Mahometans, do not introduce Persias 
or Arabic till near the end of the series. 

The earliest: of the celebrated poets in modern Hindostaaf is 
Wali, who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century. He 
is followed by a long train down to the present time. Ther 
compositions are, in general, mere imitations of the Persians 
It is probable, however, that they had the merit of introducing 
satires on manners and domestic life in Asia; for those of the 


% Quoted in Dr. Gilchrist’s Hindostént vol. vii. p. 220. [Cf. M. Garcin de Tasey* 


Philology. Hist. de la Litt. Hindowé et Hindoustes, 
2 Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. ii—Ep.] 
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und Persians seem to have been invectives against indi- 
, like Ferdousi’s against Mahmid. The best author in 
anch of poetry is Souda, who lived late in the last century. 
other dialects (as those of Bengal, Guzerat, &c.), and also 
guages of the Deckan, have admitted Persian and Arabic 
in great numbers, but without forming a new language 
> Hindostani. 


BOOK IX. 


AKBER. 


CHAPTER I. 
Frou 1556 To 1586. 


was only thirteen years and four months old at his 
s death, and though unusually manly and intelli- 4.5. 1556, 
wr his age, was obviously incapable of adminis- 4%2tn 
the government. He had been sent by Hum4yin “4*°*- 
nominal head of the army in the Panjab, but the real 
nd was vested in Bairam Khan; and the same patram 
n was preserved after Akber’s accession. Bair4m *“ 
da a title equivalent to that of “the king’s father,” and 
vested with the unlimited exercise of all the powers of 


ty. 

Polienish thus trusted was a Tarkman by birth,’ and had 
distinguished officer under Humayan before his expulsion 
ndia. In the final defeat of that monarch by Shir Shéh, 
a was separated from his master, and made his way, after 
- series of dangers and adventures, through Guzerat to 
where he joined Humayan, in the third year after his ex- 
a. He was received with joy by the whole of the exiled 
who seem already to have rightly estimated his value in 
of difficulty. He became thenceforward the most confi- 


as “Khan Baba,” which is the companied the army sent by Shih Ismail 
for the title of Atabek, so com- to assist Baber in the conquest of Trans- 
ong the Turks, both meaning oxiana. He had escaped when the army 
‘ather.” was routed, and had ever since served 
iram Khan was originally a sub- Baber and his family. Abulfazl is his 
'ersia and a Shiah, and had ac- warm panegyrist. (Erskine.)—Ep.] 
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dential of Humayin’s officers; and it would have bee 
for the affairs of his sovereign if they had borne more 
impress of his determined character. 

At the time of Humayin’s death Bairam was eng: 
putting an end to the resistance of Secander Sur, who 
tired to the skirts of the northern mountains, and still) 
his pretensions to be king of Delhi and the Panjab. 
Lossof - Scarcely time to arrange the new government, 1 
cael. received intelligence that Mirzé Soleiman of Badz 
had taken possession of Cabul and all that part of Huw 
late dominions; and while he was considering the m 
repairing this disaster, he learned that Hémi had set o 
an army on the part of Sultan Adali, for the double pw 
expelling the Moguls and reducing the rebellion of Secan 
The result of this contest has been already told.? The ‘ 
ap. 1556, were defeated ; and Hému, who fought with de 


Nov. 


au, 96. | valour, and had continued to resist after he | 


Defeat and ceived a mortal wound from an arrow through 1 
Hémt. at length fell senseless on his elephant, and wa 
prisoner and brought to Akber’s tent. Bairam was ¢ 
that Akber should give him the first wound, and thus, 
bruing his sword in the blood of so distinguished an 
should establish his right to the envied title of “ Ghi 
‘“‘ Champion of the Faith ;”’ but the spirited boy refused t 
a wounded enemy, and Bairam, irritated by his scruples, 
cut off the captive’s head at a blow. 

Akber soon after took possession of Delhi and Agra. | 
Recovery of before long, obliged to return to the Panjab, b 
Agra. ligence that Secander Sur had issued from the 
teaneig,, tains and possessed himself of a great portion 
Submission province. The plain country was easily recover 
sir. +Secander retired to the strong fort of Manké 
defended that place with obstinacy; and it was not ti 
eight months’ operations that he capitulated, and was: 
to retire to Bengal, which was still held by an officer 
Afghan dynasty. 

The real restoration of the house of Tamerlane mayb 
Arbitrary from this period: it had been brought about: 
roe, through the exertions of Bairam Khan, whos 
ee was now at the highest pitch ever reached by a: 
and already began to show distant indications of declin 


3 See p. 462. mountains, to control the G 
‘[It had been built by Selim Shah, on — Ep.] 
the farthest outskirts of the Sewalik 
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military talents, and the boldness and vigour of his 
i, had enabled him to surmount external difficulties 
h a less determined leader would have sunk; and 
bitrary and inflexible disposition was essential to the 
‘e of subordination in an army of adventurers, whose 
[umayan had never been able to repress, and which 
have overturned the government after it fell into 
of a minor. 

ination was therefore submitted to without a murmur 
the general safety depended on his exercise of it; 
ihe fear of immediate destruction was removed, the 
his rule began to be felt, and was rendered more 
by some of the vices of his nature. His temper was 
severe, his manners haughty and overbearing. He 
s of his authority to the last degree, exacted un- 
edience and respect, and could not suffer the smallest 
to power or influence derived from any source but 


ualities soon raised up a host of enemies, and, in 
iated the mind of the king, now advancing Genera 
anhood, and impatient of the insignificance occur” 


e was reduced by the dictatorial proceedings of his 


ignation was increased by the injustice of some of 
acts of power. As early as the battle with Hémi, 
ok advantage of Akber’s absence on a hawking party, 
leath Tardi Bég, the former governor of Delhi, with- 
he ceremony of taking the king’s orders on so solemn 
n.> The victim had been one of Baber’s favourite 
is, and had accompanied Humayin in all his wan- 
ut had no doubt exposed himself to punishment for 
ure evacuation of Delhi. One day, while Akber was 
imself with an elephant fight, one of these animals 
e field, pursued by its antagonist, and followed by a 
us crowd of spectators: it rushed through the tents 
, some of which were thrown down; thus exposing 
er himself to danger, while it threw all around him 
tmost confusion and alarm. Irritated by this seeming 
1d perhaps suspecting a secret design against his life, 
dered the elephant-driver to be put to death, and for 
ég and Bairim were old  bitious Bairam,—the Transoxian chiefs 
Humayin; the former was _ looking up to him as much as those from 


dest Chaghatai nobles, and Persia did to Bairam (Erskine).—Ep.] 
e way of the able and am- 


KK 
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some time maintained a reserved and sullen demean 
wards the king himself. A nobleman of consequence 
to oppose Bairam was put to death on some slight ch 
that minister. The king’s own tutor, Pir Mohammec 
narrowly escaped the same fate, and was banished, on j 
of a pilgrimage to Mecca. Those about the king’s pers 
constantly harassed by Bairam’s distrustful temper, ar 
provoked by his persecutions to realize his suspicions : 
enmity. At length Akber was driven to make an e 
deliver himself from the thraldom in which he lived. ] 
certed a plan with those around him, and took occasio1 
on a hunting party, to make an unexpected journey t 
A.p.1560, OD the plea of a sudden illness of his mothe 
a.n. 667, | Was no sooner beyond the sphere of the minist: 
finirse. fluence, than he issued a proclamation, annc 
that he had taken the government into his own han 
forbidding obedience to orders issued by any other tl 
Akber as- authority. Bairam’s eyes were opened by the 
government, ceedings; and he exerted himself, when too 
Bairsm.. recover the king’s confidence. He sent two 
principal adherents to court; but Akber, nowise molli 
this submission, refused to see the envoys, and soo 
committed them to prison. 

This open separation was not long in producing its 
effect ; all ranks forsook the falling minister, to court th 
reign, from whose youthful virtues, and even weakness 
expected a happy contrast to the strict control of Bairan 

The minister, thus left to his own resources, meditated 
schemes for retrieving his power: he once thought of 
the king’s person, and afterwards of setting up an inde] 
principality in Malwa; but the support he met with « 
encourage him, and he probably was at heart reluctant 
his sword against the son of his old master; he there 
off for Nagér, with the avowed intention of embarking i 
rat for Mecca. 

At Nagér he lingered, as if in hopes of some chang: 
fortunes, until he received a message from Akber, dis 
him from his office, and directing him to proceed on his p 
Herevolt, age Without delay. On this he sent his sta 
kettle-drums, and other ensigns of authority to the ki 
set out, in a private character, on his way to Guzerat; bi 
tated at some further proceedings of Akber, he again cl 
his mind, assembled a body of troops, and, going open 
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furrection, attempted an invasion of the Panjab. He was 
iappointed in his reception in that province. Akber moved 
ainst him in person, and sent detachments to intercept him ; 
was defeated by one of those detachments, constrained to 
‘to the hills, and at length reduced to throw himself on the 
ng’s mercy. Akber did not, on this occasion, forget , iam: 
© great services of his former minister. He sent his ‘eptemter; 
incipal nobility to meet him at some distance, and Moharram. 
‘conduct him at once to the royal tent. When Bairdm ap- 
mred in Akber’s presence, he threw himself at his wis emis 
et, and, moved by former recollections, began to sob panion” 
oud. Akber instantly raised him with his own hand, seated 
im on his right, and, after investing him with a dress of honour, 
ave him his choice of one of the principal governments under 
ie crown, a high station at court, or an honourable dismissal 
a his pilgrimage to Mecca. Bairdm’s pride and prudence 
yaally counselled the latter course. He was assigned a liberal 
msion, and proceeded to Guzerat; but, while he was His death. 
‘paring for his embarkation, he was assassinated by an Af- 
bam, whose father he had killed in battle during the reign 
‘Humayin. 
The charge which Akber had now taken on himself seemed 
yond the strength of a youth of eighteen ; but the Dimeutteitn- 
ung king was possessed.of more than usual advan- young king. 
ges, both from nature and education. 
He was born in the midst of hardships, and brought up in 
ptivity. His courage was exercised in his father’s wars, and 
3 prudence called forth by the delicacy of his situation during 
eascendency of Bairam. He was engaging in his manners, well 
‘med in his person, excelled in all exercises of strength and 
lity, and showed exuberant courage even in his amusements, 
in taming unbroken horses and elephants, and in rash en- 
anters with tigers and other wild beasts. Yet with this disposi- 
m, and a passionate love of glory, he founded his hopes of fame 
least as much on the wisdom and liberality of his govern- 
ent as on its military success. 
It required all his great qualities to maintain him in the situa- 
yn in which he was placed. 
Of all the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of Tamer- 
ne was the weakest and the most insecure in its foundations, 
he houses of Ghazni and Ghér depended on their native king~ 
pm, which was contiguous to their Indian conquest; and the 
iave dynasties were supported by the continual influx of their 
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countrymen ; but though Baber had been in some measure nate 
ralized in Cabul, yet the separation of that country under Camria 
had broken its connexion with India, and the rival of an Afghéa 
dynasty turned the most warlike part of its inhabitants, as wel 
as of the Indian Mussulmans, into enemies. The only adhe 
rents of the house of Tamerlane were a body of adventuren, 
whose sole bond of union was their common advantage during 
success. 

The weakness arising from this want of natural support had 
been shown in the easy expulsion of Humayin, and was sill 
felt in the early part of the reign of his son. 

It was probably by these considerations, joined to a gen 
His plan for and candid nature, that Akber was led to form 
and conmll noble design of putting himself at the head of 
empire. whole Indian nation, and forming the inhabitants 
that vast territory, without distinction of race or religion, int 
one community. 

This policy was steadily pursued throughout his reign. 
admitted Hindus to every degree of power, and Mussulmans 
every party to the highest stations in the service, according 
their rank and merit; until, as far as his dominions extended, 
they were filled with a loyal and uhited people. 

But these were the fruits of time; and the first calls a, 
Akber’s attention were of an urgent nature :— 

1. To establish his authority over. his chiefs. 

2. To recover the dominions of the crown. 

8. To restore, in the internal administration of them, thst 
order which had been lost amidst so many revolutions.‘ 

In the first years of Akber’s reign, his territory was confined 
rixtentof hia to the Panjab and the country round Delhi and Agm 

territory’ In the third year, he acquired Ajmir without a batt} 
early in the fourth, he obtained the fort of Gwaliér ; and, pt 
a.v.1559, long before Bairdm’s fall, he had driven the Afghis 
Au 98°. out of Lucknow, and the country on the Ganges as far 
east as Jounpur. 

The adherents of the house of Str that still remained in thos 
Insubordina- Parts were under Shir Shah II., a son of the last king, 
tion and A’dil; and, soon after Akber took charge of his ows 
meee government, that prince advanced with a considerable 
army to Jounpur, in the hope of recovering his dominions. He 
was totally defeated by Kh4n Zeman, a chief of Akber’s; bet 


* [Akber's policy thus combines that of Philip Augustus or Philip IV. in Fraas 
ele Tullius in Rome with that of Ep} ere 
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or, despising the youth and feeble resources of his master, 
1 the king’s share of the booty, and showed 80 ap. 1560, 
spirit of independence that Akber found it **°™ 
-y to proceed in person towards the residence of the 
ry governor. His presence produced more dutiful be- 
, but the disposition to insubordination was only kept 
or the time. 
next affectation of independence was in Malwa. That 
2 had remained in possession of Baz Bahadur, one of the 
of the Afghan kings,’ and an attempt had been made to 
‘38 him during the administration of Bairam Khan. The 
king was renewed with more vigour by Akber. A’dam 
he officer employed, succeeded in defeating and expelling 
nddur,® but was as little disposed as Khan Zeman to part 
2 fruits of his victory. 
> did not wait for any open act of mutiny: he disconcerted 
lesigns of his general by a rapid march to his camp; and 
Khan, unprepared for so sudden a crisis, lost no 4p. 1560, 
making his submission : his offence was readily 4.x. 98, 
d; but he was soon after removed from his *“™" 
aent, which was given to the King’s former tutor, Pir 
med Khan. This man, bred to letters, showed none of 
ues to be expected, either from his old profession or his 
station. He was invaded by Baz Bahadur ; and, although 
ed considerable successes at first, he stained them by the 
‘e of the inhabitants of two cities of which he had ob- 
yossession, and was ultimately defeated and drowned in 
badda; the whole province falling into the hands of its 
sessor. Baz Bahadur was finally subdued by av. 1561, 
, Khan Uzbek, whom Akber immediately sent *"°*™ 
him. At a subsequent period, he entered the service of 
yveror, whose liberal policy always left that resource for 
yuered enemies. 
imgovernable spirit of A’dam Khan was not tamed by his 
| from power; for, on some subsequent rivalry with 


vas the son of the old governor _his importunitics and threatened violence, 
4n.—Ep.] she appointed an hour to receive him, put 
ecting incident occurred onthis —_ on her most splendid dress, on which ehe 
Baz Bahadur had a Hindi mis- _ sprinkled the richest perfumes, and lay 
is said to have been one of the down ona couch with her mantle drawn 


tiful women ever seen in India. 
s accomplished as she was fair, 
elebrated for her verses in the 
guage. She fell into the hands 
Khan on the flight of Baz Ba- 
d finding herself unable to resist 


over her face. Her attendants thought 
that she had fallen asleep, but on endea- 
vouring to wake her on the approach 
of the Khan, they found she had taken 
poison, and was already dead. (Khafi, 
Khan.) 
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Akber’s vazir, he stabbed him while at prayers, in a ro 
joining to that occupied by the young king. Akber ran 
hearing the disturbance, and his first impulse was to1 
the death of his minister with his own hand: he res 
himself sufficiently to sheathe his sword, but ordered th 
derer to be thrown from the lofty building where his 
av. 156g, took place. Nor was Abdulla Khan less unrul 
a.u.970. government of Malwa: within a little more thai 
of the conquest of the province, he obliged Akber | 
against him in person; and having in vain attempted t 
the royal army, he fled to Guzerat, and took refuge 1 
.v.1ses, King of that country. His fate was viewed ¥ 
au.970-1. gatisfaction by several other Uzbeks, who « 
commands in Akber’s army. They suspected that th 
monarch was actuated by a dislike to their race, s 
descendant of Baber might well be supposed to entert 
they shared with many military leaders in their impat 
a.v.1564, the subordination to which their class was al 
Au. 972 reduced. In this spirit they revolted, and we 
by Khan Zeman, before mentioned, and by A’saf Khan. 
nobleman, who had lately distinguished himself by the 
of Garrah, a principality on the Nerbadda, bordering on 
cand. It was governed by a queen, who opposed the Ma 
general in an unsuccessful action, when, seeing her arm: 
and being herself severely wounded, she avoided falling 
hands of the enemy by stabbing herself with her dagg: 
treasures, which were of great value, fell into the hand: 
Khan ; he secreted the greater part, and the detectio 
embezzlement was the immediate cause of his revolt. 
The war with these rebels was attended with various 
and with alternate submission and renewed defection on 
of more than one of the chiefs. It occupied Akber | 
than two years; and was concluded by an act of cour 
characteristic of the conqueror. Akber had made great 
in reducing the rebellion, when he was drawn off by an 
of the Panjab, under his brother Hakim. This occu) 
for several months; and on his return, he found the re 
recovered their ground, and were in possession of moet 
the Sabahs of Oudh and Allahabad. He marched agair 
without delay, though it was the height of the rainy 
drove them across the Ganges ; and when they though 
selves secure behind that swollen river, he made a force 
through a flooded country, swam the Ganges at night 
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his advanced guard of not 2,000 men on horses and elephants, 
and, after lying concealed during the night, attacked the enemy 
about sun-rise. The rebels, though aware of the approach of a 
small body of horse, were quite unprepared for an attack; and 
Khan Zeman having been killed, and another principal guenea after 
| @hief unhorsed, and made prisoner, in the first confu- Craver 
gion, they lost all the advantage of their numbers, fell *“* 
into complete disorder, and soon after dispersed and fled in all 
. directions. 
: The invasion from Cabul which had interrupted Akber’s 
- #perations, had its origin in much earlier events. Two Arnairsot 
_.@f Akber's chiefs, Abil Ma4li9and Sherf ud din, had “"" 
avolted at Nagér, before the Uzbek rebellion (in a.p. 1561, 
a. 969), had defeated the king’s troops, and advanced towards 
‘Delhi: they were afterwards driven back in their turn, and 
Morced to seek’for safety beyond the Indus. They retired with 
ieee remains of their force to Cabul, where circumstances secured 
Shem a favourable reception. 
That kingdom was left at the death of Humfyin under the 
minal government of his infant son, Mirza Hakim, Nominal go- 


vernment of 


pad immediately after was overrun, as has been men- Prince Ha. 
amned,'° by his relation, Séleiman of Badakhshin; and, brotter. 
mough soon afterwards recovered, was never really in obedience 
mo Akber.!' The government was in the hands of the prince’s 
Kher, who maintained her difficult position with ability, 
bough not more exposed to danger from foreign enemies than 
m the plots and usurpations of her own ministers. 
. She had recently been delivered from a crisis of the latter 
weecription, when she was joined by the rebellious chiefs from 
Mia ; and before long she was induced to confide the control 
her affairs to Abdl Madli. That adventurer at first showed 
i Zi eelf a useful minister; but his secret views were directed to 
ects very different from the establishment of the Bégum’s 
“Qority, and as soon as he had himself formed a party in the 
~igdom, he had her assassinated, and took the government into 
~“ own hands. The aid of Mirz4 Séleiman was now invoked, 
a the result was the defeat and death of Abul Maali (1563). 
mtzé SSleimin affected to leave his young relation in possession 
F™ Cébul, but really placed him under the tutelage of one of his 
‘Pendants, whose yoke was so irksome that Mirzi Hakim rose 
: : (Absl Mali wasasayyid of Kashghar,  tinual rivalry with Bairam Khan.—Ep.] 
entered Humaytn’s service about 1° See p. 496 


“1. He was a man of ability, but his 1 (But Cf. pp. 512, 517.—Ep.] 
ing temper led him into con- 
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against it; and, after a struggle with Séleiman, was ov 
Hakim in- and chased out of Cabul. This took place in t 
Panjab. § year of the war with the Uzbek chiefs; and ] 
although he had received such assistance as the times ad 
from Akber, yet, conceiving his brother’s hands to b 
occupied with the rebellion, at once resolved to indemnil 
self at his expense, seized on Lahér, and took possessior 
greater part of the Panjab. This invasion ended in the 
sion of Prince Hakim from India (November, 1566); 
opportune change of circumstances at the same moment 
the way for his return to Cabul, of which country he re 
for a considerable period in undisturbed possession. 
During these transactions, and before the final close 
enicetcis operations against the Uzbeks, another revolt ha 
Mirais. place in India, which ultimately led to importa 
sequences. Sultén Mirz4, a prince of the house of Tan 
had come to India with Baber; he had rebelled against 
yan, and though subdued and pardoned, his four sons a1 
nephews took advantage of the general disturbance ju 
tioned, and revolted at Sambal, the government which h 
assigned to their father. At first they were overpowere 
out an effort ; and the danger from them seemed to be cor 
They fyto atan end, when they were compelled to fly to 
Guzerét- (1566): yet they there sowed the seeds o! 
troubles, which only ended with the subjugation of the k 
Some instances occurred during the disturbances a 
Miscllane- ated, which, although they had no important 
rences. yet serve to show the state of society at the ti 
During the insurrection of Sherf ud din, as Akber w: 
in procession to a celebrated shrine, an archer, who, it afi 
appeared, belonged to the rebel chief, mixed with the sp 
and, pretending to discharge his arrow at a bird which 
ing over him, suddenly brought it down in the directio: 
emperor, and lodged it some inches deep in his should 
was instantly seized, and Akber was entreated to put 
execution, and to extort a disclosure of the name of h 
gator; but he said that a confession in such circumstai 
more likely to criminate the innocent than the guilty, and 
the punishment to take its course.'* On another occasior 
Méazzim, a near relation of Akber through his moth 
given way to a violent temper, and treated his wife wi 
brutality, that her relations applied to Akber to interce 


2 Khafi Khan. Akbernameh, 
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revail on him to leave her with her mother when he 
to remove to his jagir. Akber took an opportunity, 
y out on a hunting party, to pay him a visit in his 
t Delhi; but the monster guessed his design, and 
» his female apartment before Akber had alighted, 
3 wife to the heart, and threw the bloody dagger from 
yamong the king’s attendants. When Akber entered 
he found him armed for resistance, and narrowly 
ath from one of his slaves, who was cut down as he 
g a blow at the emperor. Akber, incensed at these 
ordered Méazzim to be thrown headlong into the 
2 did not immediately sink; and Akber relented and 
m to be taken out and imprisoned’ in Gwéliér, where 
ter died a maniac.'® 

of Akber’s marches he found two great bodies of 
otees prepared, according to their custom," to contend 
and for the possession of a place for bathing during 
oual festival at Tanésar. He endeavoured at first by 
to bring about an amicable settlement; but finding 
vain, he determined to allow them to fight it out, and 
at the conflict in which they immediately engaged. At 
party prevailed, and Akber, to prevent the slaughter 
| have followed, ordered his guards to check the vic- 
hus put an end to the battle.» 

this struggle with the military aristocracy, Akber was 
r his crown no less than in his contests with Foreign 
sors of Shir Shéh; but by the time he had The Rajptts. 
his twenty-fifth year, he had crushed his adversaries 
yur, or attached them by his clemency, and had time 
is thoughts to foreign countries. The first which at- 
3 attention was that of the Rajpit princes. Bahara 
aja of Ambér (now Jeipur), was always on friendly 
| him, and had, at an early period, given his daughter 
ye to Akber; both he and his son, Bhagavan Das, 
1e same time admitted to a high rank in the imperial 


er the fall of Bairam (a.pD. 1561, a.H. 969) he had sent 
uinst Marwar, and by the capture of the strong fort of 
made an impression on that country which he was 
follow up. He now turned his arms against , 5, 1567.8, 
f Chitér (or Oudipir). U’di Sing, the reign- “"*"* 
was the son of Baber’s competitor, Rana Sanga, but 


ernémeh. See p. 65. * Akbernameh. 
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was a man of a feeble character. On the approach of 
he withdrew from Chitér, and retreated into the hilly an 
country north of Guzerét. His absence did not facili 
capture of the fortress. There was still a strong garriso 
Jei Mal, a chief of great courage and ability; and th 
though twice taken before, was still regarded by the Ré 
Méwir as a sort of sanctuary of their monarchy. Akber 
on his approaches with caution and regularity. His ' 
are minutely described by Ferishta, and closely resemb 
of modern Europe. They were zigzags protected by 
and by earth thrown from the trench. The object, |! 
was not to establish a breaching battery, but to get near 
for sinking mines.’ This was done in two places; and th 
being prepared for the occasion, fire was set to the trai 
explosion was the signal for the storming party to rush { 
but it had only taken effect in one of the mines; ar 
the soldiers were climbing up the breach, the second 1 
ploded, destroyed many of both parties, and struck 
panic as to occasion the immediate flight of the assaila 

The operations of the siege had now to be recommen 
Akber, one night, in visiting the trenches, perceived 
on the works, where he was superintending some re 
torch-light ; he immediately singled him out, and wa: 
tunate as to shoot him through the head with his ow 
The garrison lost heart on the death of their gallant 
and, with their usual infatuation, abandoned the brea 
withdrew to the interior of the fort, where they devote 
selves with the accustomed solemnities. The women w 
mitted to the flames with the body of Jei Mal, and the 
out to meet death from the Mussulmans, who had - 
a.n.1568, the ramparts unopposed. Hight thousand m 
xno, killed on this occasion, by the Rajpat accou 
Bhavan. —_ the Mahometan writers make the number still 
The rana, notwithstanding the loss of his capital, remaiz 
pendent in his fastnesses. Nine years afterwards his son 
cessor, Rana Pertab, was deprived of his strongholds of K 
and Gogunda/(probably in a.p. 1578, 4.4. 986"), and was c 
for a time to fly towards the Indus. But, unlike his fi 
was an active high-spirited prince; and his persever 
rewarded by success: before the death of Akber he r 

1 One body of 2,000 men escaped by troops who had stormed the 
an extraordinary stratagem: they bound they had been a detachment 


the hands of their own women and chil- _siegers in charge of prisoners. 
dren, and marched with them through the 17 Ferishta. Muntakhab ut 
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t great portion of the open part of his dominions, and founded 
che new capital called Oudipir, which is still occupied by his 
lescendants.'* His house, alone, of the Rajput royal families, 
128 rejected all matrimonial connexions with the kings of Delhi; 
ind has even renounced all affinity with the other rajas, looking 
m them as contaminated by their intercourse with an alien race. 

Such connexions were zealously promoted by Akber, and were 
ong kept up by his successors. He himself had two Réjpit 
yaeens, of the houses of Jeipur and Marwar; and his eldest son 
was married to another princess of Jeipir. The bride, on these 
xecasions, acquired a natural influence over her husband; her 
ssue had equal claims to the throne with those born of a Maho- 
metan mother; and the connexion was on a footing of so much. 
quality, that from being looked on with repugnance as a loss 
of cast, it soon came to be coveted as an honourable alliance 
with the family of the sovereign. 

In the course of the next year Akber took the strong hill- 

forts of Rintimbér and Célinjer; he went in person against the 
ormer place. On a subsequent occasion, being near the fron- 
wer of Jédpar, Maldéo, the old raja of Jédpar, sent his 4p. 1570, 
econd son to meet him.'® This Akber resented, asan “"°”® 
mperfect substitute for his own appearance; and afterwards, 
suming a superiority to which he was not entitled, , . 1575 
nade a formal grant of Jédpur to Rai Sing of Bikanir, 4¥- %0. 
} junior member of the same family. Rai Sing, however, did 
rot obtain possession; and, on the death of Maldéo, his son 
mbmitted, and was afterwards treated with the greatest favour 
ind distinction by the emperor.” 

Akber’s attention was soon after drawn to an enterprise of 
reater magnitude, involving the re-annexation of Gu- qj ouest 
erat to the empire. That kingdom had passed, on the °f Guzerit. 
leath of Bahadur Shéh, to his nephew Mahmud II.; and on 
the death of the latter king, his favourite, Etimid Khan, who 
had been a Hindi slave, carried on the government in the name 
of a boy whom he pretended to be a son of Mahmiud, and who 
bore the title of Mozaffer III. The usurpation was opposed by 
another chief named Chengiz Khan; and it was with this last 
person that the Mirz4s, whose revolt was mentioned in A.D. 1566, 
took refuge on their flight. Their extravagant pretensions soon 
drove them into a quarrel with their protector; and, after some 
partial success, they were expelled from Guzerdt, and made 


® Tod's Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 332, &e. % Tod's Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 34. 
_” Ferishta. 
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an attempt to seize on Malwa, not long after the taking of Chi- 
tér, in A.D. 1568. Akber forthwith sent an army against them, 
but its services were not required, for Chengiz Khan had in the 


meantime been assassinated, and the Mirz4s returned to Guzerit 


to take advantage of the confusion which followed. Those confa- 
sions continued to rage without intermission till the year 1573, 
when Akber was solicited by Etim4d Khan to put an end to the 
distractions of Guzerat by taking the kingdom into his own por 
a.p. 1572, session. He marched from Delhi in September 1572, 
a.1.980,' and soon reached Patan, between which place and Ab- 
awwal. ' med&bid he was met by the pageant king Mozaffer, 
who formally transferred his crown to the emperor of Delhi. 
Some time was spent in reducing refractory chiefs ; in endes 
vours to seize the Mirzds, or, at least, to disperse their troops; 
and in the siege of Surat, which was carried on by the kingm 
person. Before the place was invested, the principal Mirmzs 
quitted it with a light detachment, and endeavoured to jom 
their main body in the north of Guzerét. Akber made a sud- 
den and rapid movement to intercept them, and succeeded m 
overtaking them before they had attained their object. He had 
advanced with such inconsiderate haste that he found himeelf 
in front of his enemy, who were 1,000 strong, with a party 
which, after waiting to allow stragglers to come up, amounted 
only to 156 men. With this handful he commenced the attack, 
but was repulsed, and compelled to take his stand in some lanes 
formed by strong hedges of cactus, where not more than three 
horses could advance abreast. He was hard pressed, and once 
was separated from his men, and nearly overpowered. But m 
his small band were several chiefs of note, and among the ret 
Réja Bhagavan Sing, of Jeipir, with his nephew and adopted 
son, Réija Man Sing; .and it-was to the exertions of these two 
that Akber owed his personal deliverance, and the ultimate 


success of the day. The Mirzas, however, effected their junc | 


tion with their troops. They afterwards dispersed, met with 
different adventures, and came to various ends. One was ct 
off in Guzerat ; the principal ones made their way to the north 
of India, and after suffering a defeat from Raja Rai Sing near 
Nagér, revisited their original seat of Sambal, and when drives 
thence, they plundered in the Panjéb, and again pursued thet 
flight towards the Indus, until they fell into the hands of the 
king’s officers and were put to death. One only of the Mirzis, 
named Husein, fled from Guzerét into the hills near Khas- 
AD. 1, désh, and remained unnoticed ; while Akber returned to 
an.9l, Agra, having once more annexed Guzerdt to his crows. 
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He had not been a month at his capital, when he learned that 
lirz&é Husein had again entered Guzerat, had been joined by one 
f the principal officers of the former king, and had already 
»duced the royal troops of the province to a defensive position, 
hich they found some difficulty in maintaining. The rains 
ad also set in, so that the march of a regular army was impos- 
ible ; but Akber, with the activity, and perhaps temerity, that 
haracterized him, at once determined to retrieve his affairs in 
erson. He sent off 2,000 horse to make the best of their way to 
‘atan, and soon after followed himself with 300 persons (chiefly 
ren of rank) on camels. He performed the journey of more than 
50 miles with such celerity that, in spite of the season, he had 
esembled his troops, and faced his enemy at the head of 3,000 
nen, on the ninth day from leaving Agra. His force was still 
ery unequal to that of the rebels; but they were astonished 
4 the sudden apparition of the emperor, and were, moreover, 
agaged in a siege, and exposed to a sally from the garrison. 
\kber, therefore, though again exposed to imminent personal 
wazard from his own thoughtless impetuosity, was at last suc- 
easfal. Both the insurgents were killed; and tranquillity being 
ompletely restored, he again returned to Agra.?! 

Akber’s next great enterprise was the conquest of Bengal. 
Part of Behar had been occupied after the defeat of ¢,.ouest of 
Shir Sh4h IT., in a.p. 1560; the rest of the province, Bene. 
with all the country to the east of it, was still to be subdued. 
Bengal had revolted from Sultan A’dil before the return of Hu- 
néyan, and had remained under different Afghan kings till 
xow. It was held by Déid, a weak and debauched prince, who 
aad been nearly supplanted by his vazir, and was engaged in a 
sivil war occasioned by his execution of this dangerous minister. 

Akber had profited by these dissensions to obtain a promise 
of tribute from Déid: a temporary prospect of security had led 
that unsteady prince to reassert his independence, and the king 
thought the occasion favourable for going against him in person. 
He left Agra in the height of the rainy season, availing him- 
self of the Jumna and the Ganges for the transport of his stores 


2 Before this battle, while Akber was 


young Rajpit, who was so indignant at 
arming, he saw a stripling(the son of one 


the use made of his armour, that he tore 


of the Rajput rajas) labouring under the 
weight of a suit of mail, out of all pro- 
portion to his strength. He immediately 
exchanged it for a lighter suit of his 
own; and seeing another raja unprovided, 
he told him to put on the heavy armour 
which had remained unoccupied. This 
vhja was a rival of the father of the 


off that given him by the king, and de- 
clared that he should go into the action 
without any armour at all. Akber took 
no notice of this disrespect but to say, 
that he could not allow his chiefs to be 
more exposed than himself, and that he 
would also go unarmed into the battle. 
(Akberndmeh.) 
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and part of his army. He scarcely met with any opposition — 


an.iszs, during his advance into Behér. Déud Khan retired 
4.u. 983. tg Bengal Proper; and Akber left his lieutenants to 
pursue the conquest, and returned himself to Agra. 

The reduction of Bengal did not prove so easy a task as was 
expected. Although Daud at first withdrew to Orissa,” he 
afterwards twice encountered and routed the royal troops; 
and when at length defeated himself, and driven to the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, he was strong enough to make terms, and 
to retain the province of Orissa for himself. One of the most 
distinguished of the commanders in this war was Raja Todar 
Mal, so celebrated as Akber’s minister of finance. He and the 
other commanders were withdrawn after the peace, and aa 
officer of high rank was left as governor of Bengal. He died 
from the influence of the climate of Gour, or Lacnouti, the 
ancient capital, to which he had returned after it had been for 
some time deserted; and his successor had scarcely taken charge, 
when Daiid renewed the war and overran Bengal, compelling 
the king’s troops to concentrate and wait for assistance from 
Behar. <A battle at length took place, and terminated in the 
defeat and death of Daud. Soon after, the fort of Rohtés,m 
Behar, which had held out till now, was compelled, by a long 
av.isz, blockade, to surrender to a force employed for the 
au. 94. purpose. Bengal and Behar were now re-annexed to 
the empire; and the remains of the Afghan nfonarchy in Hn- 
dostan were thus completely extinguished. 

But the situation of those provinces was unfavourable to ther 
State of tha, Permanent tranquillity: the hilly and woody tract a 
province. the south, the vast mountains and forests on the north, 
the marshes and jungles towards the sea, still afforded a safe 
retreat for the turbulent; and there was no want of materi 
to spread disaffection. Bengal had not before been subjugated 
by the Moguls, and was filled with Afghan settlers, whos 
numbers had been greatly increased by the retreat of such of 
their nation as refused to enter the service of the house of Te 
merlane after its conquest of Upper Hindostan. The Mogd 


22 Orissa is applied here tothe small days. After serving in Guzerat sod 
portion of the country so called that Bengal with reputation he returned 
formed the Mahometan province. Delhi in 1577. Here as Peshksr & 

23 (“Tédar Mal was of the Kayeth cast, chief deputy to the Vazir Shah Maner, 
and early leaving the Panjab, his native _ he assisted in the internal revenue reform 
land, commenced his political career in with which his name and that of bs 
Guzerat, a.p, 1553. He becamea military master, the Emperor Akber, are 38% 
chief and superintendent of revenue by ciated.” (Benares Magq., iii. 247.}-ED} 
a conjunction of offices common in those 
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iefs had profited by the unsettled state of the country: they 
zed on the jégirs of the Afghans for their own benefit, and ac- 
anted for the rest of the royal revenue as expended on military 
erations. The conquest was completed about the yyiiny of 
ne of Akber’s great financial reform, and the go- the troops in 
mor was required to remit revenue to the treasury ; Behér. 

tile all jAgirs were strictly inquired into, and musters of the 
yops for which each was held were rigorously exacted. The 
w conquerors were too conscious of their strength to submit 
these regulations.“ They revolted first in Bengal, and soon 
terwards in Behar; when Akber found himself completely dis- 
esessed of the fruits of his victory, and a formidable army of 
000 men in the field to oppose him. After much ill success 
\ the part of the king’s troops, Raja Tédar Mal was , | isi 
nt to recover the province. He was at first suc- 4.4. 987. 
ssful, partly owing to his influence with the Hindi zemindars ; 
t some harsh pecuniary demands on the part of the vazir at 
alhi led to numerous desertions, even among the chiefs uncon- 
ted with the rebels, and it was not till the end of the third 
ar from the breaking out of the rebellion, that it was finally 
it an end te by Aziz, or A’zim Khan, who had succeeded Tédar 
al, and seems to have bought off many chiefs, and continued 
eir lands to many of the troops (Afghans as well as Moguls), 
lio had heretofore enjoyed them.” 

The old Afghan adherents of Daid Khan had not been idle 
wing these dissensions among the Moguls. They tnearrection 
sembled soon after the rebellion broke out under a Chinen” 
tief called Kutti, and before long made themselves "8 
asters of Orissa and of all the country up to the river Damé- 
x, near Bardwan. Aziz having left the province after the re- 
Wlion was subdued, Raja Man Sing was sent from Cabul to 
mduct this new war. He entered the country held by the 
fghans, and cantoned for the rains near the present site of 
alcutta. A large detachment of his was afterwards defeated 
r the enemy, and his son, who commanded it, taken prisoner ; 
» that his affairs wore an unfavourable aspect; when Kutté 
ikily died (1590), and I’sa, a prudent and moderate chief, be- 
ume guardian to his sons. With this chief an agreement was 
yon concluded by Man: Sing, allowing the sons of Kuttt to re- 
tin Orissa as dependents or subjects of the emperor. After two 
ears, I’sa died. His successor incurred general odium, by 


* Stewart’s History of Bengal. Mun- *% Stewart's History of Bergal. 
ikhab ut Tawarikh. 
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seizing on the revenues of the great temple of Jagannath. | 
took advantage of this mistake to send Man Sing again w 
army, who defeated the Afghans on the borders of Bengal, 
Final settle. them to Cattak, and by concessions of jagirs, ad 
ment ofthe more rigorous measures, finally reduced them t 
turbance. Their last struggle was in 1592; and thenc 
(although Osman, one of Kutti’s sons, rebelled again i 
1600) the pretensions of the Afghans to the possession | 
province may be considered as quite extinguished. 

While his officers were employed in the settlement of B 
Revolt of Akber’s own attention was drawn to a distant | 
Hakim. § his dominions. His brother, Mirzé Hakim, wl 
long been undisturbed in Cébul, was led, by a wish for f 
agprandizement, again to invade the Panjab. Raja Man 
the governor, was compelled to retire before him, and t 
refuge in Lahér; and Akber found it necessary to proceed 
self, with an army to raise the siege and deliver the pr 
av. 1581, Mirza Hakim retreated before him; and the en 
xerrsss’ = Whose situation no longer required his allowin; 
Moharram. attacks to pass with impunity, followed up his s 
Reinction of Crossed the Indus, and after a feeble opposition 

Cabal, —_ part of his brother, took possession of Cabul. 
Hakim fied to the mountains. He afterwards made hi 
mission, and Akber generously restored him to his gover 
He thenceforth, probably, remained in real subordination 
brother. 

After this settlement, Akber returned to Agra, leaving 
Bhagavan Das of Jeipar governor of the Panjab. On hi 
he founded the fort which still stands at the principal fe 
the Indus, and gave it the name of Attok Benfris. 

After the abdication of Mozaffer Shah of Guzer&t, hea 
Insurrection PaNied the army to Agra, and was kept for som 
inGuzerét. about the court. He had latterly been allowed 
side at a jagir, which had been given to him, and was no! 
looked on with suspicion (from 1578 to 1581). In this ci 
in many others, Akber paid dear for his magnanimity. 
intrigues arose in Guzerdt, and Mozaffer was invited, b’ 
Khan Filadi, one of the principal actors in the former tro 
av.1ss1, +0 fly from his residence in Hindostan, and put h 
au.980. at the head of his old kingdom. An insurn 
ensued, which reached to such a height that the king’s | 
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‘re obliged to withdraw to Patan, in the north of Guze- 
t, while Mozaffer Shah occupied Ahmedabad, Barédch, and 
most the whole of the province. Mirz4é Khan * (the son of 
irdm Khan) was sent to quell this rebellion. He defeated 
ozaffer, and recovered the continental part of Guze- 
t; but Mozaffer retired among the almost indepen- Janwy 
mt chieftains of the peninsula, repelled the attacks Mobarram. 
‘Mirza Khan, and made various attempts, at different periods, 
recover his dominions. His efforts were all unsuccessful; 
rt the endeavours of the Moguls to penetrate his retreat in the 
minsula were attended with as little effect; and no result was 
‘oduced for a long period, except alternate victories and heavy 
ss on both sides. 

On one occasion, indeed, in a.p. 1589, Aziz made his way to 
ie sea-coast on the south, and fought a great battle. The 
ctory was doubtful, but was followed by the retreat of the 
loguls ; and it was not till four years after this period, and 
relve after his rebellion (in a.p. 1593), that Mozaffer Shah was 
ken, on an incursion into the settled part of the province, and 
1t his throat with a razor while on his way to the court at Agra. 
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CHAPTER II. 


From 1586 TO THE DEATH OF AKBER. 


PTreR Mozaffer had been driven into the peninsula, Akber began 
»take part in the disputes of the Deckan (in a.p. 1586). 1. itor. 
fis first attempts failed, as will hereafter be related ; feresin tho 


nd before long he was fully occupied by the affairs of the Deckan. 
is own northern dominions. In the year 1585 his brother, 


[Mirza Abd ul Rahim was one of 


battle mentioned in the text, and was 


e most distinguished nobles of Muham- 
dan India: he was born at Lahor in 
$56. When he came of age, Akber be- 
wed on him the title of Mirza Khan, 
pd he was soon afterwards appointed 
pvernor of Guzerat. When twenty-eight 
ears of age he was made atalik or tutor 
f Prince Selim, and in the same year he 
tas sent to put down Mozaffar Shah’s 
mearrection. The emperor had ordered 
im not to risk a general engagement 
with his inferior numbers; but an old 
poble told him that now was the time to 
become Khani Khanan or to fall in 
kettle, and he accordingly fought the 


promoted in consequence to the rank of 
Amir of 5,000 with the predicted title. 
He was next honoured with the very rare 
title of Vakil-i-Sultanat or lord lieutenant 
of the empire. He successively held the 
governments of Jaunpur, Multan, and 
Sind, and performed great services in the 
wars in the Deckan. His daughter was 
married to Prince Daniyal. Under Sultan 
Jehangir he retained the same influence 
in the imperial councils, and we find him 
sent with Prince Shah Jehan to Kanda- 
har. Hedied at Delhi about 1626. (See 
Erskine’s Life of Baber, pretace, p. vii.)\— 
Ep.} 


LL 
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Akber moves] Mirz4 Hakim, died ; and, although he had no d: 
theIndus. in taking the territories held by that prince i 
immediate possession, yet he heard, about the same tin 
Mirza Soleiman had been driven out of Badakhshan by At 
the Khan of the Uzbeks; and it was, probably, appre] 
of the further progress of that formidable neighbour 
chiefly induced him to go in person to Cabul. Abdullah 
however, was contented with Badakhshan; and as Akbe 
no attempt to recover that possession of his family, th 
remained undisturbed. The emperor was now in the neig 
hood of the northern mountains, a great portion of whi 
comprised within his dominions; and he was engaged 
circumstance in wars of a new description, attended with | 
difficulties than any he had yet encountered. 

The first was the conquest of Cashmir. That cek 
Conquest o¢ Kingdom is an extensive plain, situated in the h 
Cashmir. the Himalaya mountains, and more than half: 
their height. Placed, by its elevation, above the reach 
heat of Hindostan, and sheltered by the surrounding mot 
from the blasts of the higher regions, it enjoys a de 
climate, and exhibits, in the midst of snowy summits, : 
of continual verdure, and almost of perpetual spring. 
belonging to different climates are scattered over its s 
while fruits of various kinds and flowers of innumeral 
scriptions are poured forth with spontaneous profusio: 
the hills and plains. The level country is watered bi 
which issue from the valleys or fall in cascades dov 
mountains, and collect in different places, especially i 
lakes, whose varied banks and floating gardens are the 

boast of the valley. 

This terrestrial paradise can only be approached by d 
and dangerous passes. The road, though a steep ascent 
whole, often rises and descends over rocky ridges ; som 
winds through long and close defiles ; and sometimes runs 
the face of precipices overhanging deep and rapid rivers. 
higher part of the mountain, from whence the descen' 
Cashmir commences, is at one season further obstructe 
in some places rendered impassable, by snow. 

Cashmir had been ruled by a long succession of Hindi 
sometimes, perhaps, of Tartar princes, from a very n 
period till the beginning of the fourteenth century, wh 
fell into the hands of a Mahometan adventurer, and was 
by princes of the same religion till the time of Akber’s 
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sion.' The hopes of that enterprising monarch were excited by 
distractions which prevailed among the reigning family; and 
while at Attok, in a.p. 1586, he sent a detachment, , », i506, 
under Shah Rokh Mirza, the son of Mirza Soleiman +*** 
(who had entered his service when driven out of Badakhshan), 
and his own brother-in-law, Raja Bhagavan Das of Jeipir, to 
take possession of the prize thus exposed to hazard by the con- 
tention of its owners. 

The obstacles already mentioned, especially the snow, retarded 
the progress of the army; and although it, at last, penetrated 
through a pass which had not been guarded, yet its supplies 
had been exhausted in these unproductive and inaccessible 
mountains, and the remaining difficulties seemed so considerable 
that the two chiefs entered into a treaty with the ruling power 
of Cashmir, by which the sovereignty of Akber was acknow- 
ledged, but his practical interference with the province forbidden. 
The emperor disapproved of this engagement; and next year 
sent another army, whose efforts were attended with more 
success. The dissensions which prevailed in Cashmir extended 
to the troops stationed to defend the pass: part came over to 
the Moguls; the rest quitted their post and retired to the 
eapital. The barrier once surmounted, Cashmir lay at the 
mercy of the invaders. The king submitted, was enrolled 
among the nobles of Delhi, and was assigned a large jagir in 
Behar. Akber afterwards made a journey to Cashmir to enjoy 
the pleasures of his new conquest. He only repeated his visit 
twice during the rest of his reign; but Cashmir became the 
favourite summer retreat of his successors, and still maintains 
its celebrity as the most delicious spot in Asia, or in the world. 

Though Akber’s next operations were not unprovoked like 
those against Cashmir, they were opposed with much y,., vp 
greater obstinacy, and terminated with less success. ‘he north- 
They were directed against the north-eastern tribes of Afghans. 
the Afghans, who inhabit the hilly countries round the plain of 
Peshawer. The plain is of great extent and pro- Description 
digious fertility, combining the productive soil of India trives and ot 
With many of the advantages of the temperate countries reels 


1 The History of Caskmir called the 
“Raja Tarangini” is remarkable, as the 
aly specimen of that department of 
Hterature in the Sanscrit language. It is 
executed by four different hands; the 
fist of whom wrote in a.n. 1148, but 
quotes the works of earlier historians 
With a precision that gives confidence in 


LL? 


his accuracy. The early part, as in all 
history, is fabulous, but it gradually 
approaches to consistency in facts and 
dates until about a.n. 600, from which 
period the chronology is perfectly accu- 
rate. (Wilson's History of Cashmir, 
Transactions of the Asiatic Soctety, vol. xv. 
pp. 3, 85.) 





afford a good specimen of the rest. Their ter 
the northern part of the plain of Peshawer, anc 
the mountains to the snowy ridge of Hinda Cu 
some valleys of thirty or forty miles in length, and 
breadth, from each of which other valleys run up 
all rivalling Cashmir in climate and beauty, and 
narrow glens, hemmed in by high precipices or 

and forests. Such a country is full of intricacy a: 
to an invading army, but affords easy communi 
natives, who know the passes from one valley to 
who are used to make their way even when there 
assist them. The original population was Indis 
probably, of descendants of the ancient Parop 
had, at a comparatively recent period, been c 
reduced to a sort of villanage by certain Afgha 
they, in their turn, were dispossessed, about a 
this period, by the Yusufzeis, a tribe from near Ca: 
had just suffered a similar expulsion from its 
With such possessions, and with their numerou 
Yusufzeis added the pride of wealth to the indepen 
to mountaineers; and their self-importance was 
their democratic constitution. Though each of tl 
an hereditary chief, he had no authority in time of 
to consult the people and to make known their \ 
other clans. Internal affairs were conducted by tl 
of each village ; causes were tried by a sort of jw 
ings for one or other purpose were constantly held 


anartmant. of the willace. which srerved alan aa a ni 
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in the government; and the conquerors were not more dis- 
tinguished by their fair complexions than the superiority ap- 
parent in their demeanour. 

The other tribes inhabiting the plains and the lower hills to 
the south had been longer settled there, and had had more 
intercourse with the Mahometans of India; but some of those 
in the Séleimani mountains had a still more rugged country and 
less civilized manners than the Yusufzeis. The emperor Baber 
had endeavoured to bring the north-eastern tribes under his 
dominion, and partially succeeded with some. He failed 
entirely with the Yusufzeis, though he employed the means of . 
@onciliation as well as destructive inroads into the accessible 
part of their country. 

The present quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which 
had sprung up, many years before, among this portion sect of the 
of the Afghins. A person, named Bayazid, had then *°chen'yss 
assumed the character of a prophet; had set aside the Koran, 
and taught that nothing existed except God, who filled all. 
space and was the substance of all forms. The Divinity 
despised all worship and rejected all mortifications; but he 
exacted implicit obedience to his prophet, who was the most 
perfect manifestation of himself. The believers were authorized 
to seize on the lands and property of infidels, and were promised, 
in time, the dominion of the whole earth. Biyazid soon formed 
® numerous sect (which took the name of Résheniya, or en- 
lightened), and established his authority in the hills of Séleiman 
and Kheiber, with an influence over the neighbouring tribes. 
He was so long successful, that the government was obliged to 
make an exertion to put him down. His own presumption and 
the blind confidence of his followers led him to meet the royal 
troops in the plain. He was defeated with great slaughter, and 
died soon after of fatigue and vexation.? His sons dug up his 
bones, and bore them in an ark, at the head of their column; 
but they ceased to be formidable beyond their hills till about 
a.D. 1585, when one of the youngest, named Jelala, assumed 
the command, and exercised it with such vigour, that the 
ordinary government of Cabul was found incompetent to resist 
him. When Prince Hakim died,‘ and Cabul came directly 
under Akber, the government was given to Raja Man Sing, 
Whose talents and connexion with the emperor were supported 
by the forces which he could draw from his hereditary dominions. 


* Dr. Leyden’s account of the Résheniya Sect, Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 363. 
‘ [In a.p. 1585.— Ep.] 
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Even these advantages did not prove effectual ; and on 
professed objects of Akber’s expedition to the Indus was 
the Afghans. With this view he sent successive deta 
from his camp on the east bank of the Indus; and con 
his operations by an attack on the Yusufzeis, althou 
had long before quarrelled with the Résheniyas, and re 
the tenets of the sect. 

The chief commanders in the force detached were Zei 

ction the emperor’s foster-brother, and Raja Bir 

Cading amy greatest personal favourite. So great was 
Pees, portance attached to this expedition that Al 
av.1see, Telates that he himself drew lots with Bir ] 
January; ghould command one of the divisions, and wi 
Safar. mortified at being disappointed in this opport 
distinguishing himself: his brother Feizi accompan 
force.6 The open country was soon overrun and laid 
but on Raja Bir Bal’s advancing up one of the valleys, | 
himself, by degrees, involved among defiles, where there 
outlet, and was at length obliged to give up the enterpr 
retrace his steps to the plain. Zein Khan showed mor 
verance: he made his way through many rugged and da 
mountains, and even built a redoubt in a place conven 
controlling the neighbourhood; but his troops were 
time so much exhausted by fatigue, and so much har 
the increasing numbers and audacity of their enemies, 
was compelled to form a junction with Bir Bal; and bo 
bined would have been unable to pursue their operation 
had not received further reinforcements from Akber. 

They now resumed their plan of invasion. Bir Bal 
bad terms with Zein Khan, and it was contrary to the s 
remonstrances of the latter that they determined to n 
whole force in a desperate attack on the Afghans. The 
tion taken, they advanced into the mountains. They s0 
to a strong pass, which Bir Bal succeeded in ascendi 
on reaching the top, after a day of fatigue, he was s 
the Afghans, with such effect, that his men dispersed, @ 
their way, as they best could, tothe plain. Zein Khan, 
remained at the foot of the pass, was attacked at the sa 
and defended himself with difficulty, during the night : 
of the next day, when both chiefs were at last enabled 
to a halt, and to collect their scattered forces. Zein } 
commended that they should endeavour to capitulate ' 


§ Akbernameh. 
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nemy; but Bir Bal could not be prevailed on to accede to any 
f his suggestions; and, having received information that the 
fghans intended to complete the ruin of the army by a night 
ttack, he marched off his troops without consulting Zein Khan, 
nd endeavoured to make his way through a defile, which would 
ave afforded him the means of retreating to the open country. 
‘the intelligence was probably given for the purpose of drawing 
im into an ambuscade, for he had no sooner reached the gorge 
& the head of the pass than he was assailed on all sides by the 
\fghans, who overwhelmed him with showers of stones and 
zrows, and, rushing down the sides of the hills, fell, sword in 
and, on his astonished soldiers. All attempts to preserve order 
a his part were vain; men, horses, and elephants were huddled 
ogether in their flight down the defile; and Bir Bal himself, 
rith several other chiefs of note, was slain in the rout and 
laughter which ensued. Nor was Zein Khan more fortunate in 
is position on the plain: for, although during the day he kept 
p an orderly retreat, amidst swarms of archers, matchlock- 
nen, and slingers; yet, after a short respite which he was al- 
pwed in the evening, the alarm of “The Afghans! ” was again 
ised, and his troops fled in disorder, during the darkness of 
he night, losing many men killed, and more prisoners, while 
e himself escaped on foot, and made his way with difficulty 

» Attok.® 

The news of this disaster spread alarm in the emperor’s camp. 
me of his sons, Prince Morad, under the guidance of Raja 
‘6dar Mal, was ordered out with a force to check the approach 
f the Afghans. After the first apprehension had subsided, the 
rince was recalled, and the force left under the command of 
‘dar Mal and Raja Man Sing. 

Akber refused to see Zein Khan, and was long inconsolable 
ow the death of Bir Bal. As the raja’s body was never found, 
‘report gained currency that he was still alive among the 
risoners: and it was so much encouraged by Akber, that, a 
mg time afterwards, an impostor appeared in his name; and 
this second Bir Bal died before he reached the court, Akber 


‘Akbernameh. Muntakhab ut Tawa- ascribed to him, I may mention that, 
kh. Khafi Khan. Abdl Faz] musthave although he gives a full and even elo- 
tn minutely informed of the real his- quent description of the total destruction 
ry of this transaction; but his anxiety of the army, he concludes by stating the 
soften the disgrace of Akber’s arms, lossat500 men. Khafi Khan, with equal 
d to refrain from anything that may inaccuracy, asserts that of 40,000 or 50,000 
Rect on Bir Bal, was so great, that his _ horse and fvot, not a single person escaped 
‘ount is confused and contradictory, alive. The defeat seems to have taken 
a I have been obliged to supply his place in the mountains of Swat, and the 
Rciencies from the “‘ Muntakhab ut Ta- names given to the passes are Karah, or 
rikh.” Asa proof of thedefectsI have Karah-Korah, and Bilandzei. 
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again wore mourning as for his friend. Bir Bal’s favour was 
owing to his companionable qualities, no less than to his solid 
merit. He was a man of very lively conversation, and many of 
his witty sayings are still current in India.’ 

The Yisufzeis made no attempt to pursue their advantages, 
Tédar Mal and Man Sing took up and fortified positions m 
different parts of the country, and prevented the Yisufzeis from 
cultivating their portion of the plain. By these means, ac- 
cording to Abdl Fazl, they were reduced to unqualified submis- 
sion; and, in reality, some temporary agreement or tact: 
understanding was brought about, so as to leave Man Sing at 
liberty to act against the Résheniyas, under Jelala, in the. 
southern and western hills. 

Accordingly, in the course of the same summer, he marched 
a.n.isgs, against them; and, after being exposed to considerable 
Au. 995. hazard, he succeeded in gaining a partial success. The 
Résheniyas, however, stood their ground, and the ascendency of 
av. 1587, the government was not restored till the next year, 
Ap. 99> when a combined attack was made by Man Sing, from 
Cabul, and a force detached by Akber, to cross the Indus & 
the south of the salt range, and come in on the enemy from 
their rear. Jelala was at that time completely defeated; he, | 

From However, almost immediately renewed his operations, ! 

A.D. 1587 which were kept up for many years, and were some | 

a.0. 160. times aided by contests between the government sab 
the Yusufzeis, which produced no permanent results. During 
this time, it was the policy of the Moguls to prevent the cult- 
vation of the fertile plains and valleys; so that Jelala was oftea 
compelled, by want of supplies, to leave the strong countries | 
he occupied, and expose himself to the risk of battles on mome 
equal ground. He was several times obliged to fly to the mom- 
tains of the Céafirs, and once to the court of Abdullah, the 
Khan of the Uzbeks: still he always returned and renewed his 
attacks; and in a.p. 1600, he was in sufficient strength to ob- 
tain possession of the city of Ghazni. 

This was the last of Jelila’s exploits. He was soon drives 
out of the city ; and, being repulsed and wounded in an attempt 
which he afterwards made to recover it, he was pursued on hit | 
retreat and was overtaken and killed before he could make his 
way to a place of safety. 

The religious war was continued by his successors, during the 
two next reigns (of Jehangir and Sh4h Jehin); and when, & 


” Chiefly from the Muntakhab ut Tawarikh. [He was a Brahman of the Bht 
bard tribe.—Ep. ] 
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i, the enthusiasm of the Résheniyas wore out, the free spirit 
the Afghans, which had owed nothing to its success, survived 
extinction: the north-eastern tribes were never more for- 
able than in the reign of Aurangzib; and the Yusufzeis 
e resisted repeated attacks from the Mogul emperors, ,,, 
afterwards from the kings of Persia and Cabul, sttlement 
retain their turbulent independence undiminished ‘fteen years. 
he present day.® 
‘he nature of the war with Jelala had not, latterly, been such 
to prevent Akber’s employing his troops in the adjoining 
ntries. It was some years before the death of that leader, 
t he made the important acquisitions of Sind and Candahar. 
‘he province of Sind had passed from the Arghins? into an- 
er family of military adventurers, and Akber took advantage 
soine dissensions which afterwards took place among conquest of 
se new usurpers, to endeavour to recover that old "=" 
session of the kings of Delhi. Hesentan army from Lahiér, 
ere he was himself at the time, to enter Sind from , 5, 1591, 
: north, and lay siege to the fort of Sehwan, the key *" *”: 
Lower Sind, and a place of great importance to the security 
the whole province. 
The success of this attempt was prevented by the chief of 
od, who drew near with his army, and intrenched himself in 
ch a position that Akber’s general could neither attack him 
© carry on the siege while he was so near. 
This difticulty was surmounted, by the sagacity of the emperor 
mself. He sent another detachment to enter Sind by the way 
' Amercé6t; and, by thus distracting the attention of the chief, 
sprived him of the advantages of his position, and, before long, 
duced him to give up the province. He received very favour- 
ble terms, and was appointed by Akber, according to , »p, 1599, 
tat monarch’s practice, to a high rank among the *%!% 
Obles of the empire.'° 


® Aba! Faz!’s account of these wars ie a 


various events which took place during the 
Tlows specimen of his adulation and his 


course of it in the remaining fifteen years 


POMsistency. Immediately after Bir Bal’s 
lamity (that is, in the first year of the 
®), be says: “The highlands were soon 
€red of the rubbish of rebellion. Many 
te killed, and a large number took re- 
8 in Iran and Turan (Persia and Tar- 
Y); and thus the countries of Bajaur, 
Sd, and Tirah, which are rarely to be 
ted in the world for their climate and 

. and the plenty of their fruits, 
cleansed of these wicked wretches.” 
: this alleged conclusion of the war 
' not prevent Abul Fazl's relating the 


that are included in his history. He even 
accounts for Akber's fourteen years’ stay 
in the Panjab, by “his being at one 
time engaged in suppressing the Tayiks 
(Roshentyas), and at another in reducing 
the inhabitants of the northern hills.” 
(Chalmers’s MS. Translations of the 
Akbernameh.) 

® See p. 429, and Appendix, Sind. 

10 [He was made a commander of 5,000 
and appointed to the government of 
Tatta. (Morley’s Catalogue, p. 74.)—Ep. ] 
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It is mentioned in the “‘ Akbernameh ” that the chief of Sind 
employed Portuguese soldiers in this war, and had also 200 
natives dressed as Europeans. These were, therefore, the first 
Sepoys in India. 

The same chief is also said to have had a fort defended by an 
Arab garrison: the first instance in which I have observed any 
mention of that description of mercenaries, afterwards so much 
esteemed. 

After the treacherous seizure of Candahar by Humayan, the 
Recovery of King of Persia made several attempts to recover pos- 
Candabér. ‘gession. He had no success until the beginning of 
Akber’s reign, when the divided state of the monarchy enabled 
him to effect his purpose. Similar disorders in the early 
part of the reign of Shah Abbas gave a corresponding advan 
tage to Akber. The Persian chiefs fell out among themselves; 
one of them fled to India; and all parties ultimately turned 
their eyes to the same quarter; so that, at length, both the 
ap.is4, town and territory fell, without a blow, into the hands 
Au. 1003. of the Mogul prince. 

These proceedings led to no quarrel with Persia: Shah Abbas 
was fully employed at home, and being desirous of Akber’s at 


sistance against the Uzbeks, he soon after renewed the friendly | 


intercourse which had long been suspended between the courts, 


and patiently waited his opportunity of recovering Candahar; , 


which did not present itself till after the death of Akber. 
The acquisition of Candahar placed Akber in complete po- 
session of his hereditary kingdom beyond the Indus (the war 


ati 


Complete with the north-eastern Afghans being now confined t . 


settlement of 


Hindotan. the mountains); and nearly at the same time he had 
completed the conquest of Hindostan Proper. Sind had fallea 
in 1592; the last attempt at rebellion in Cashmir was quashed 
about: the same time; the reduction of Bengal was completed 
by the submission of Orissa; and all disturbances in Guszerit 
terminated by the death of Mozaffer in 1598 ; so that the whole 
of Hindostan to the Nerbadda was more under Akber's autbo- 
rity than it had been under any former king. The ransof 
Oudipir, indeed, continued unsubdued; but the other Rajpat 
chiefs were changed from jealous tributaries to active and at- 
tached adherents. 

The next object for Akber was to extend his dominions over 
Expeditionto the Deckan. As early as a.p. 1586, he had taken up 
the Deckan. the cause of Burhan, a brother of Murteza Nixim 
Shah, the fourth king of Ahmednagar, who claimed to 4- 
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minister the government on the ground of the mental derange- 
ment of its actual possessor. An expedition sent by Akber from 
Malwa to support this claim had failed, and Burhan remained 
for some years under Akber’s protection. At a later period 
(a.p. 1592), after his brother’s death, Burhan acquired posses- 
sion of his hereditary kingdom without any aid from Akber; 
bat he found it divided by internal faction, and engaged in war 
with his neighbour the king of Bijapur. All these distractions 
‘were increased on the death of Burhan. That event happened 
after a short reign; and in a.p. 1595 there were no less than 
‘four parties in the field, each supporting a separate claimant. 
The chief of the party that was in possession of the capital had 
recourse to the aid of the Moguls; and at his invitation, Prince 
Morad entered the Deckan from Guzerdt, and Mirza Khan, the 
Khani Khanan, from Malwa, the two armies forming a junction 
‘within a short distance of Ahmednagar. But, in the meantime, 
the chief by whom they were called in had been obliged «.». 1595, 
to leave the capital, and it was now in the hands of tn tom.” 
Chind Sultana, or Chind Bibi, one of the most dis- m1 nat 
.finguished women that have ever appeared in India. ara 
This princess was acting as regent for her infant én. 
nephew, Bahadur Nizam Shah, and she no sooner was aware of 
the approach of the Moguls than she applied herself to con- 
diliate the king of Bijapar, her relation, and at the same time to 
reconcile the heads of the other internal parties ; that all might, 
‘for a time at least, unite to resist the power whose ambition 
threatened equal danger to them all. So successful was her 
appeal, that one of the chiefs, Nehang, an Abyssinian, imme- 
diately set out to join her, and cut his way into Ahmednagar 
while the Moguls were in the act of investing the place: the 
other two likewise laid aside their private animosities, and joined 
the army of Bijapdr, then marching against the Mo- Her defence 
gus. These preparations increased the eagerness of nager. 
Prince Morad. He pressed on the siege, and had already run 
two mines under the works, when they were discovered and 
tendered useless by the countermines of the besieged, Chand 
Bibi herself superintending the workmen, and exposing herself 
& the same dangers as the rest. The third mine was fired 
before the means taken to render it ineffectual were completed : 
counterminers were blown up, a wide breach was made in 
he wall, and such a sudden terror was struck among those who 
lefended it, that they were on the point of deserting their posts 
ud leaving the road open to the storming party which was 
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advancing. But they were soon recalled by Chand Bibi, w 
to the breach in full armour, with a veil over her face 
naked sword in her hand; and having thus checked tl 
assault of the Moguls, she continued her exertions till 
power within the place was called forth against them: | 
lock-balls and arrows poured on them from the works 
were brought to bear upon the breach; rockets, gunpowd 
other combustibles were thrown among the crowd in the 
and the garrison in front opposed so steady a resistance 
after an obstinate and bloody contest, which lasted till e' 
the Moguls were obliged to draw off their troops and pc 
the renewal of the assault till the next day. But the ¢g 
and inhabitants had been raised to enthusiasm by the e: 
of the regent; and, as her activity and energy we 
slackened during the night, the Moguls found, when t 
dawned, that the breach had been built up to such a he 
to render it impossible to mount it without new mines. 
while the confederates drew near; and though the Mogu 
still superior in the field, they were unwilling to risk all 
chance of a battle. Chand Bibi, on the other hand, w 
aware of the precarious duration of a combination li 
aresce,, present ; and both parties were well satisfied t: 
an. 104, to terms, the king of Ahmednagar surrendering 
Relishtee, emperor his claim on Berar, of which he had r 
February. Made a conquest."! 

The Moguls had not long withdrawn, when fresh diss 
Warrenewei broke out in Ahmednagar. One Mohammed 
to the whole whom Chand Bibi had appointed pé¢éshwa,'? o1 
Deckan. minister, plotted against her authority, and fina 
plied for aid to Prince Morad. The prince was already e: 
in a dispute with the Deckan princes about the bound: 
Berar; both parties had once more recourse to hostiliti 
before the expiration of a year from the peace they aga 
each other in the field in greater force than before. 

The king of Khandésh, who acknowledged himself / 
subject, appeared on his side on this occasion, while the 


11 Chand Bibi is the favourite heroine begun to fire away jewels, that 
of the Deckan, and is the subject of many sented to make peace. 
fabulous stories. Even Khafi Khan men- 12 The title of péshwa (i. «. lee 
tions her having fired silver balls into the been used under the Bahmani eo 
Mogul camp; and the common tradition It has since become famous as tl 
at Ahmednagar is, that when her shot was which the Bramin ministers of tl 
expended, she loaded her guns succes- Satara so long governed the Mar 
sively with copper, with silver, and with pire. 
gold coin, and that it was not till she had 
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Goleénda had now joined his forces to those of Bijapir and 
Ahmednagar. The battle took place on the river Godaveri : 
though maintained with great fury for two days, its ee 
result was indecisive. The Moguls claimed the victory, Jan. 1597. 
but made no attempt to advance; and their ill-success, together 
with the disagreement between "Prince Morad and the Khani 
Khanan, induced Akber to recall them both. Abul Fazl (the 
author), who was his prime minister, and had been lately in 
temporary disgrace, was sent to remove the prince; and, if 
necessary, to take the command of the army. His repre- Aker goes 
sentations convinced Akber that his own presence was the Deckan. 
required : he therefore left the Panjab towards the end of 1598 
(after a residence of fourteen years in the countries near the 
Indus) ; and before the middle of 1599 he arrived on the river 
Nerbadda. The strong fortress of Doulatabad had’been taken 
before he appeared ; several other hill forts fell about the same 
time ; and as soon as the royal army reached Burhanpur, on 
the Tapti, a force was sent forward under his son, Prince Daniyal, 
and the Khani Khanan, to lay siege to Ahmednagar. Chand 
Bibi’s government was now in a more disturbed state than ever. 
Nehang, the Abyssinian chief, who had joined her in Ahmed- 
nagar at the beginning of the former siege, was now besieging 
her. He drew off on the approach of the Moguls; but the in- 
testine disturbances still rendered a defence hopeless; and Chand 
Bibi was negotiating a peace with the Moguls, when the Death ot 
soldiery, instigated by her factious opponents, burst tana 
into the female apartments and put her to death. Their treason 
brought its own reward: in a few days the breach was practi- 
cable ; the storm took place; the Moguls gave no quarter to the 
fighting men; and the young king, who fell into their hands, 
was sent prisoner to the hill fort of Gwaliér. But the Taking of 
fall of the capital did not produce the submission of gar” 
the kingdom. Another pageant king was set up, and «.. 160, 
the dynasty was not finally extinguished till the reign at 100 July 
of Shah Jehan, } in A.D. 1637. 

Before the siege of Ahmednagar, a disagreement had taken 
place between Akber and his vassal, the former king of conquest of 
Khandésh, which induced the emperor to annex that Khandésh. 
Country to his immediate dominions. The military Akber re 
Operations which ensued occupied Akber for nearly a Hindoxtan. 
year, and it was not till some months after the storm of Ahmed- 
nagar that the reduction of the province was completed by the 
fall of Asirghar, when Akber appointed Prince Daniyal viceroy 
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of Khandésh and Berar, with the Khani Khanan for |! 
viser, and marched, himself, to Agra, leaving th 
mand in the Deckan and the prosecution < 
conquest of Ahmednagar to Abul Fazl. 
Before his departure Akber had received embassies ar 
sents from the kings of Bijapur and Golcénda, a: 
married his son Daniyal to the daughter of the 
prince.'? Akber’s return to Hindostan was re! 
necessary by the refractory conduct of his eldest son, § 
The prince, who was now turned of thirty, does not ap] 
have been deficient in natural abilities; but his temper ha 
exasperated, and his understanding impaired, by the ex 
use of wine and opium.'® He had always looked on Abi 
as his mortal enemy; and the temporary disgrace o 
minister, and his subsequent removal to the Deckan, we: 
cessions made by Akber to the complaints and jealousy of h 
On his own departure for the Deckan, Akber declared 
his successor, appointed him viceroy of Ajmir, and com 
to him the conduct of the war with the rana of Oudipar, 
ing Raja Man Sing to assist him with his arms and co 
After much loss of time Selim set forth on this duty, and ha 
some progress in the fulfilment of it, when intelligence : 
of the revolt under Osman in Bengal, of which provinc 
Sing was the viceroy. He immediately set off for his g 
ment; and Selim, now free from all control, and seeing tl 
peror’s whole force employed in other quarters, was tem] 
seize on the provinces of Hindostan for himself. He m: 
ie, +0 Agra; and, as the governor of that city contri 
about Nov. } elude his demands for its surrender, he procee 
Shiban. § Allahahad, and took possession of the surrot 
countries of Oudh and Behar. He at the same time 


Spring of 


Refractory 
conduct of 
his eldcst 

son, Selim. 


It does not appear how long he 
to this sobriety. (Price’s Jehangi 
7.) Drinking seems to hare b 


18 The account of the operations in the 
Deckan is from the “ Akbernameb,” and 
Ferishta, especially his History of Ah- 


mednagar, Vol. ii. 

4 Afterwards the Emperor Jehangir. 

18 His own account is, that in his youth 
he used to drink at least twenty cups of 
wine a day, each cup containing half a sir 
(six ounces, ¢. ¢. nearly half a pint); and 
that if he was a single hour without his 
beverage, his hands began to shake, and 
he was unable to sit at rest. After he 
came to the throne, he says, he drank 
only five cups (f.¢. little more than a 
quart), and only took it after nightfall. 


vice of the age among the Mal 
kings and great men: Baber and 

an both drank hard: the pr 

urk dynasties seem all to have 
same propensity; and even the 
Persia, so lately elevated by the 
of their family, not only drank 
in private, but made their piles 
and flagons of gold and jewels | 
a great part of the splendour : 
court. 
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the local treasure, amounting to thirty lacs of rupees 
0,0001.), and assumed the title of king. 
Lowever much Akber may have been afflicted by this con- 
‘t, he determined not to drive his son to extremities. He 
te a temperate letter, warning him of the consequences of 
conduct, and assuring him of his own undiminished affec- 
1, if he would in time return to the path of his duty. As 
se remonstrances were soon followed by Akber’s return to 
ra, Selim replied in the most submissive terms, and actually 
rched as far as Etayah with the professed intention of waiting 
his father. Whether he in reality intended his approach to 
hostile, or entertained apprehensions for his own safety, he 
red no efforts to raise troops, and had assembled such a 
ly that Akber sent to desire him to advance slightly attended, 
alse to return to Allahabad. Selim chose the latter course. 
s not improbable that this retreat was procured by negotia- 
21; for it was soon followed by a grant of Bengal and Orissa 
Akber to his son, and by renewed professions of fidelity 
| devotion on the part of the latter. During this yuraer ot 
eitful calm, the prince had an opportunity, which 4° Fa. 
did not let slip, of revenging his own supposed injuries, 
ile he inflicted the severest blow on the feelings of his father. 
4l Fazl had at this time been recalled from the Deckan, and 
s advancing with a small escort towards Gwaliér, when he 
. into an ambuscade laid for him by Narsing Ded, raja of 
cha in Bundélcand, at the instigation of Prince Selim; and 
hough he defended himself with great gallantry, he was cut 
with most of his attendants, and his head sent to the 
nce.'® Akber was deeply affected by the intelligence , 5. j609, 
this event. He shed abundance of tears, and passed 4 1! 
p> days and nights without food or sleep. He immediately 
it a force against Narsing Ded, with orders to seize his 
nily, ravage his country, and exercise such severities as on 
1er occasions he never permitted. He does not seem to have 
own of his son’s share in the crime: so far from interrupting 
s intercourse with him, he sent Selima Sultana, one of his 
ves, who had adopted Selim after his own mother’s death, to 


® Selim, in his Memoirs, written after father. (Price's Memoirs of Jehangir, p. 33.) 
was emperor, acknowledges the mur- One of his first acts after his accession 
, and defends it on the ground that was to promote the murderer, Narsing 
61 Faz] bad persuaded Akber to re- Ded (who had escuped the unrelenting 
mee the Koran, and todenythedivine pursuit of Akber), to a high station, and 
sion of Mahomet. On the same ground he alwuys continued to treat him with fa- 
jastifies his own rebellion against his vour and confidence. 
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endeavour to soothe his mind and bring about an entin 
ciliation. 

This embassy was attended with the desired effect. 
Tonot aber soon after repaired to court and made his sub 

Selim. Akber received him with his usual kindness, a 
frei on him the privilege of using the royal orn 
av.1603, Selim was soon after again despatched with 
4H.1012, against the rana of Oudipir; but he protra 
Continued march on various pretences, and showed so lit 
of Selim. position to involve himself in a permanent co: 
that nature, that Akber, desirous to avoid a rupture ata 
sent him leave to return to his almost independent resi 
Allahabad. Here he gave himself up more than ever 
bauchery. He had always maintained a peculiar dislike 
eldest son, Prince Khusrou, whose own levity and violen 
to have given him reason for his displeasure. Some | 
stance in their disputes at this time so affected Khusrou’s 
(the sister of Raja Man Sing) that she swallowed pois 
thus added a fresh sting to the already inflamed mind 
husband. Selim’s irascibility now became so great t 
attendants were afraid to approach him ; and he was ¢g 
cruelties which had been so long disused that they 
horror among all who heard of them, and which were pe 
repugnant to the humane nature of Akber."” 

The emperor was much perplexed as to the course to 
and determined to try the effect of a personal intervie: 
his son. He therefore set off for Allahabad, and had ad 
one or two marches, when he heard of the alarming ih 
his own mother, and returned just in time to receive h 
breath. 

On hearing of this journey, and the cause of its susp 
Selim, perhaps animated by some sense of duty or 1 
affection, or perhaps conceiving that his interests would | 
served by his presence at court, determined to repair to 
and to submit in good earnest to his father. 

On reaching Agra he was kindly received, but was for 
He is placed time placed under restraint; and either to less 
etraint, and disgrace of his confinement, or to prevent his ii 
relewed. ing in his usual excesses, he was put under the « 


17 On one occasion Selim ordered an the son of a man who could not se 
offender to be flayed alive, and Akber beast flayed without pain could b 
could not conceal his disgust when he of such cruelty to a human being. 
heard of it, but said he wondered how 
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hysician. Before long he was restored to freedom and to 
yur. Still the violence of his temper does not ap- His quarrels 
r to have abated; and his jealousy of his son, eon,khusrou. 
isrou, led to such a disorderly scene at an elephant fight in 
er’s presence, that he was in imminent danger of again 
wring the public displeasure of the emperor. Khusrou 
c up the quarrel with as much vehemence as his father, and 
all he could to exasperate Akber against him. It is even 
9able that Khusrou had, long ere this, entertained views of 
planting his father in the succession; and Selim, in his 
noirs, appears to have been convinced that Akber at one 
e had serious thoughts of such a supersession ;'* but the 
. favourite with Akber, as well as with Selim himself, was 
arram,’® the third and youngest son of the latter; and their 
ference of that prince was among the principal causes of 
discontent of his elder brother. 
.kber had, some years before, lost his second son, Morad: 
now received accounts of the death of his third pus, o 
, Daniyé4l, who fell a victim to intemperance in the Dén'yél. Ak- 
rtieth year of his age. His health having already 
pived a severe shock from his excess, he was obliged to 
ige his word to his father to leave off the use of wine, and 
s so surrounded by people of the emperor’s, that he was 
tble to gratify his propensity, which had become irresistible. 
3 resource was to have liquor secretly conveyed to him in the 
rel of a fowling-piece; and having thus again free access to 
ulgence, he soon brought his life to a close. This calamity 
s felt by Akber in the degree that was to be expected from 
» strength of his attachments; and it is probable that his 
mestic afflictions, and the loss of his intimate friends, began 
prey upon his spirits and undermine his health. 
He appears to have been for some time ill,® when, in the 
ddle of September 1605, his complaint came on gj remot 
th additional violence, accompanied by total loss of 4**r- 
petite ; and it became apparent, before long, that there were 
tle hopes of his recovery. For the last ten days he was con- 
ed to his bed; and although he appears to have retained his 
valties to the last, he was no longer capable of taking part in 
wsiness. From this time all eyes were directed to Intrigues re- 
e succession, and the court became an arena for the Srcesson. 
tuggles of the contending parties. Selim was the acknow- 
Price’ i . 33. % Price’ mot haiugir, p. 70. 
= ade = ae ih Jae p. 33 Price's Memoirs of Jehaiigir, p. 70 
MM 





the citadel of Agra, and made all dispositions 

Khusrou on the throne. Selim was now justly ala 
personal safety, and forbore visiting the palace on 
illness. His son, Prince Khurram, though only 

garded both his father’s injunctions and his own 
declared that he would never quit his grandfatl 
continued to live. Akber was distressed by his x 
of which he surmised the cause. He repeatedly e 
anxiety to see him, and again pronounced him th 
cessor to the kingdom, while he expressed his 
Khusrou should be provided for by a grant of the 
Bengal. These declarations, together with the 

some of the most respectable nobles, who still adhe 
had a great effect in drawing off the inferior ch 
attached themselves to the opposite party; and Az 
ceived that he was likely to be deserted if he per 
took the prudent course of opening a private nego 
Selim. Man Sing, whose influence depended on t) 
his followers to himself and not to the emperor, - 
posed to the same danger; but finding himself lei 
having received flattering overtures from Selim, 
length promised his support to the heir appare 
repaired to the palace, and was affectionately rec: 
Death of dying monarch. The last moments of Ak 
a.v. 1605, recorded by his successor. He says tl 
Oct-18. interview, Akber desired him to bring all 
into the chamber where he was lying; “ for,” said hi 
bear that any misunderstanding should subsist betw 
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Selim now threw himself at his feet, and burst into a passion 
of tears; but Akber pointed to his favourite scymitar, and 
made signs to his son to bind it on in his presence. He seems 
afterwards to have recovered from this exhaustion: he ad- 
dressed himself to Selim, and earnestly conjured him to look to 
the comfort of the ladies of his family, and not to forget or 
forsake his old friends and dependents. After this he permitted 
one of the chief mullahs, who was a personal friend of Selfim’s, 
to be brought to him, and in his presence he repeated the 
' Mahometan confession of faith, and died in all the forms of a 
good Mussulman.”! 
weber is described as a strongly built and handsome man, 


. 

= 
with an agreeable expression of countenance,and very 4, 
captivating manners.*?» He was endowed with great character. 
pereonal strength and activity. In his youth he indulged in 
wine and good living, but early became sober and abstemious, 
refraining from animal food on particular days, making alto- 
gether nearly a fourth part of the year. He was always satisfied 
with very little sleep, and frequently spent whole nights in those 
philosophical discussions of which he was so fond. Although 
so constantly engaged In wars, and although he made greater 
improvements in civil government than any other king of India; 

yet, by his judicious distribution of his time, and by his talents 

- the despatch of business, he always enjoyed abundant leisure 
for study and amusement. He was fond of witnessing fights of 
animals, and all exercises of strength and skill; but his greatest 
pleasure was in hunting, especially in cases like the destruction 
of tigers, or the capture of herds of wild elephants, which gave 
sscope to his enjoyment of adventure and exertion. He some- 

- times also underwent fatigue for the mere pleasure of the exer- 

E cise, as when he rode from Ajmir to Agra (220 miles) in two 

r  mecessive days, and in many similar journeys on horseback, 

besides walks on foot of thirty or forty miles in a day. His 


= Akber was buried near Agra. His ornament.” Z ishop Heher’s Narrative, vol. 
tomb is thus described by Bishop Heber. i. p. 587.) This immense pile served as 


central building ‘‘1s a sort of solid 
qyramid: surrounded externally with clois- 

galleries, and domes, diminishing 
dicey on ascending it, till it ends in 
& equare platform of white marble sur- 
Bounded by the most elaborate lattice- 
‘work of the same material, in the centre 
©@f which is 4 small altar tomb, also of 
white marble, carved with a delicacy and 
beauty which do full justice to the mate- 
wial, and to the graceful forms of the 
Arabic characters which form its chief 


quarters to an European regiment of dra- 
goons for a year or two after the first con- 
quest of that territory by the British. 

32 Price's Memoirs of Jehangir, p. 45. 
The following is the account given of him 
by the Portuguese Jesuits who went to 
visit him from Goa. He was about “ fift 
years old, white like an European, and 
of sagacious intellect. He received them 
with singular affability,” &c. (Murray's 
Discoveries tn Asia, vol. ii. p. 89.) 
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history is filled with instances of romantic courage, and he 
seems to have been stimulated by a sort of instinctive love of 
danger as often as by any rational motive. Yet he showed no 
fondness for war: he was always ready to take the field and to 
remain there, exerting all his talents and energy, while his 
presence was required; but when the fate of a war was once 
decided, he returned to the general government of his empire, 
and left it to his lieutenants to carry on the remaining military 
operations. These were, in some cases, very long protracted; 
but his conquests, when concluded, were complete; and no part 
of India, except that near the capital, can be said to have been 
thoroughly subdued until his time. He was not free from am- 
bition ; but as the countries he invaded had been formerly subject 
to Delhi, he would have incurred more blame than praise among 
his contemporaries if he had forborne from attempting to recover 


them. 


CHAPTER III. 


INTERNAL POLICY. 


Bur it is to his internal policy that Akber owes his place in that 
His interna) Lighest order of princes, whose reigns have been a 
policy reli: blessing to mankind; and that policy shows iteelf in 
civil. different shapes, as it affects religion or civil gover- 
ment. Akber’s tolerant spirit was displayed early in his reign, [ 
His genera) 20d appears to have been entirely independent of any J: 
toleration doubts on the divine origin of the Mahometan faith |. 
tiality. It led him however to listen, without prejudice, to the 
doctrines of other religions, and involved him in enmity with 
the bigoted members of his own; and must thus have contzibe 
ted to shake his early belief, and to dispose him to question the 
infallible authority of the Koran. The political advantages of 
a new religion, which should take in all classes of his subjects, 
could not fail, moreover, to occur to him. In the first pertof F 
Progressot his reign, he was assiduous in visiting sacred places, 
opinions, and in attendance on holy men: even in the twenty- 
first year of his reign, he spoke seriously of performing th 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and it was not till the twenty-fourth year 
(a.D. 1579) that he made open profession of his latitudinarian f 
opinions. 

It is not impossible that some even of the holy persons whom 
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e visited may have held the free notions common with particu- 
i sects of Mahometan ascetics; but the blame of corrupting 
kber’s orthodoxy is thrown by all Mussulman writers Feit. 

1 Feizi and his brother Abial Fazl. These eminent persons 
ere the sons of a learned man named Mobarik, who was 
obably a native of Nagdér, and who, at one time, taught a 
liege or school of law and divinity at Agra. He was at first 
Sunni, but turned Shia; and afterwards took to reading 
i@ philosophical works of the ancients, and became a free- 
unker, or, according to his enemies, an atheist. So great a 
rsecution was raised against him on this account, that he was 
mstrained to give up his school, and fly with his family from 
pra. His sons conformed, in all respects, to the Mahometan 
ligion ; though it is probable that they never were deeply 
ibued with attachment to the sect. 

Feizi was the first Mussulman that applied himself to a dili- 
mt study of Hindu literature and science.'! It does his tranaa- 
xt appear whether his attention was directed to these {p"3ie™ 
searches by Akber, or whether he undertook them *™ 
his own accord. It was, however, by the aid and under the 
rection of the emperor that he conducted a systematic inquiry 
to every branch of the knowledge of the Bramins. Besides 
mmscrit works in poetry’ and philosophy, he made a version of 
e “ Bija Ganita” and “ Lilévati” of Bhdscara Ach4rya, the 
st Hindu books on algebra and arithmetic. 

He likewise superintended translations made from the Sanscrit 
other learned men, including one, at least, of the ye superin. 
‘das, the two great historical and heroic poems the jen free 
Mahé Bhérata” and “ Ramayana,” and the “ History [petand | 
Cashmir,” the only specimen of that sort of compo- &™8= 
ion in Sanscrit prose.° 

Akber’s acquisitions of this nature were not confined to San- 
ait. He prevailed on a Christian priest, whom Abil Faz] calls 
dre Farabatin, and describes as learned in science and his- 
ry, to come from Goa, and undertake the education of a few 
uths destined to be employed in translating the productions 


gs this see Sir H. Elliot’s note c, in (See p.171). Feizi was likewise author 
ans of India. He shows that ofa great deal of original poetry, and of 

eral Hinda books of medicine and as- other works, in Persian. He seems to 

somy had been translated from the have been more studious and less a man 

iskrit during the early centuries of the of the world than Abul Fuzl. 

alifate. Albirtni certainly knew Sans- * Muntakhab ut Tawarikh. [See Sir 

t.—Ep.] H. Elliot's Historians, vol. i. pp. 251, 260. 

' He translated the “Nala and Dam- —Eb.] 

inti, an episode of the “ Maha Bharata ’’ 
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of Greek literature into Persian. Feizi himself was directed 
to make a correct version of the Evangelists.‘ 

Feizi was first presented to Akber in the twelfth year of his 
Abal Fazl. reign, and introduced Abdl Fazl six years later, in 
A.D. 1574. 

Those brothers soon became the intimate friends and insepa- 
rable companions of their sovereign. They not only 


Akber’s 

ttachment bd e e e ee 
ri those were the confidants of all his new opinions in religion, 
brothers. 


and his advisers in his patronage of literature, both 
in foreign countries and in his own, but were consulted and 
employed in the most important affairs of government. Feit 
was sent on a special embassy to the kings of the Deckas 
previous to the invasion of that country ; and Abidl Faz] lived 
to attain the highest military rank, and to hold the office fd} 
prime minister. Akber’s distress at the loss of Abul Faz] hss 
been mentioned, and the account of his behaviour at the death 
of Feizi is the more to be relied on as it is given by an enemy. @. 
It was midnight when the news was brought to him that Feid¥: 
was dying; on which he hastened to his apartment, but found ® 
him already nearly insensible: he raised his head, and called 
out to him, with a familiar term of endearment, “ Shékhji! T 
have brought Ali the physician to you; why do not you speak?” 
Finding that he received no answer, he threw his turban on the 
ground and burst into the strongest expressions of sorro™ 
When he had recovered his composure, he went to Abul Fas, 
who had withdrawn from the scene of death, and remained for 
some time endeavouring to console him, before he returned t 
his palace.°® 


‘ The taste for literature and accom- author, whose name was Abdul Kade, 


plishments seems to have been much dif- 
fused in Akber's court: Aziz (or Khani 
A’zim) was a man of great learning; Mirza 
Khan (Khani Khanan), son of Bairam 
Khan, and the second of Akber’s generals, 
made the excellent Persian translation 
now extant of Baber’s Memoirs, from 
the Turkish. Among the distinguished 
men of this time, all historians mention 
Tansén, a celebrated composer, whose mu- 
sic 18 still much admired. Even Zein 
Khan (so often mentioned as an able and 
active general) is said to have played 
well on several instruments. Akber en- 
couraged schools, at which Hindu as well 
as Mahometan lcarning was taught, and 
‘every one was educated according to 
his circumstances and particular views in 
life.” (Akbernamch.) 

* Muntakhab ut Tawarikh. The came 


relates that Feizi continued to blasphemt 
in his dying moments, and that at laste 
barked like a dog, while his face becamt 
disfigured und his lips black, as if hee 
ready bore the impress of the dam 
that awaited him. Abdul Kadir 1 
in his book a letter in his favour fret 
Feizi to Akber, and defends himself fret 
the charge of ingratitude in defaming M8 
benefactor after his death, by aye Oa 
it was 4 paramuunt duty he owed to Gel 
and to religion. The letter shows Feale 
zeal for his friends in a strong poist & 
view. It expatiates on the services of the 
bearer, and his ill luck in theer not bet 
ing attracted notice; speaks of him ia t? 
warmest terms as an intimate 

ance of thirty-seven years’ standiag, § 
true and faithful friend, and a peewa d 
many virtues and accomplishments; ua 
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with Feizi and Abal Fazl, there were many other 
men of all religions about the court; and it Axbers re. 
delight of Akber to assemble them, and sit for philoeophi- 
i¢hts assisting at their philosophical discus- rence. 
His regular meetings were on Friday; but he often 
single Bramins or Mahometan Sifis on other occasions, 
2red into long inquiries regarding the tenets of their 
; schools. 
specimens of the discussions at those meetings (probably 
ry ones) are given in the “ Dabistén,” a learned Persian 
the various religions of Asia. 
ullest is a dialogue between a Bramin, a Mussulman, a 
per of fire, a Jew, a Christian, and a philosopher.’ The 
tative of each religion brings forth his arguments; 
re successively condemned, some on account of the 
sharacter of their founders, and all for the absurdity of 
3trines, and the want of proof of their alleged miracles. 
losopher winds up the discourse by recommending a 
vhich shall have no ground but reason and virtue. An 
of a real debate of this kind is given in the “ Akber- 

It was carried on before an assembly of the learned 

ligions, between Padre Redif, a Christian priest, and a 
Mahometan mullahs: a decided advantage, both in 
ind argument, is given to the Christian. It was con- 
'y Akber’s reproving the mullahs for their violence, and 
ng his own opinion that God could only be adequately 
ped by following reason, and not yielding implicit faith 
lleged revelation.® 


trongly recommending him to 
r. Though Abdul Kadir had 
with Feizi and Abul Fuzl on 
celigion, this dispute does not 
ave led to his disgrace with 
‘he mentions that he was em- 
‘hat monarch to make a cata- 
eizi's library after his death, 
consisted of 4,600 books, care- 
sted and well bound, on poetry 
ure, moral and physical science, 
ry. [These passages from Abdul 
| translated in Sir H. Elliot's 
vol. i. pp. 255-258.— Ep. ] 

vameh. Muntakhab ut Tawa- 


ated by Colonel Kennedy, 
«s of the Bombay Literary So- 
i. p. 217, &e. 

umstance is related regardin 
g, of which the Christians an 


Mahometans give different accounts; and, 
what is rather unusual in controversies, 
each tells the story in the way least fa- 
vourable to his own faith. The disputants 
having split on the divinity of their re- 
spective scriptures, the Christian, accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl, offered to walk into a 
flaming furnace, bearing the Bible, if the 
Mahometan would show a similar confi- 
dence in the protection of the Koran. To 
this, he says, the Mussulmans only an- 
swered by reproaches. The missionuries, 
on the other hand, say the proposal came 
from the Mussulmans, and was rejected 
by them, contrary to the wish of Akber. 
(Murray's Asiatic Discoveries, vol. ii. p. 
91.) The probability is, that Akber may 
have taken this way of amusing himself 
with the extravagance of both parties. It 
does not appear that he had any design to 
turn the Christians at least into derision. 
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The religion of Akber himself may be inferred from what has 


Religions been said.? It seems to have been pure deism; a 
titer. addition to which some ceremonies were permitted in 


consideration of human infirmity. It maintained that we ought | 
to reverence God according to the knowledge of him derived 
from our own reason, by which his anity and benevolence ar 
sufficiently established; that we ought to serve him, and seek 
for our future happiness by subduing our bad passions, and 
practising such virtues as are beneficial to mankind ; but thst 
we should not adopt a creed, or practise a ritual, on the at 
thority of any MAN, as all were liable to vice and error like ow 
selves. If it were absolutely necessary for men to have som 
visible object of adoration, by means of which they might raise 
their soul to the Divinity, Akber recommended that the sus, 
the planets, or fire, should be the symbols. He had no priests 
no public worship, and no restrictions about food, except 8 
recommendation of abstinence, as tending to exalt the mind. 
His only observances were salutations to the sun, prayers s 
midnight and day-break, and meditations at noon on the sum. 
He professed to sanction this sort of devotion, from regard 
the prejudices of the people, and not from his own belief is 
their efficacy. It is, indeed, related by Abdl Faz], that, being 
once entreated to pray for rain, he refused, observing that God 
knew our wants and wishes better than we did ourselves, ant 
did not require to be reminded, to exert his power for our benefit 
But as Akber practised all his ceremonies as well as permitted 
them, it may be doubted whether they had not gained some hold 
on his imagination. He seems to have been by nature devout: 
and, with all his scepticism, to have inclined even to supef 
stitions that promised him a closer connexion with the Deity 
‘ than was afforded by the religion which his reason approved.” 
To this feeling we may ascribe, among other instances, the ave, 
and veneration with which he adored the images of Jesus Christ 










The missionaries, provoked at the disap- 
pointment of their sanguine hopes of con- 
verting the emperor, appear at length to 
have suspected that he had no object in 
encouraging them, except to gratify his 
taste with their pictures and images, and 
to swell the pomp of his court by their 
attendance (Murray's Asiatic Discoveries, 
vol. li. p. 91); but, besides his intense cu- 
riosity about the religious opinions of all 
sects, both Abul Fazl and Abdul Kadir 
represent him as entertaining a real re- 
spect for Christianity. The latter anthor 
says thathe made his son Morad be in- 


structed in the Gospel, and that those le 
sons were not begun according to the weatl 
form, “In the name of God,” bat “Is te 
name of Jesus Christ.” (Sir H. Elias 
Historians, vol. i. p. 248.—Eb.] : 

® (Thereis an interesting paper oa tha 
subject in Professor Wilson's Colatd 
Works, vol. ii., chiefly based on Abdel 
Kadir's Muntakhab uf Tawérikh.—Ep 

© [He used to associate with Hi 
yogis on the most familiar footing, sx 
was initiated into all their knowledge sal 
practices.—Eb.]} 
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d the Virgin, when they were shown to him by the mission- 
ies.!! : 
Notwithstanding the adulation of his courtiers, and some ex- 
28ssions in the formule of his own religion, Akber never seems 
have entertained the least intention of laying claims to super- 
tural illumination. His fundamental doctrine was, that there 
re no prophets; his appeal on all occasions was to human 
won; and his right to interfere at all with religion was 
pounded on his duty as civil magistrate.'? He took the pre- 
ation, on promulgating his innovations, to obtain the legal 
inions of the principal Mahometan lawyers, that the king was 
e head of the church, and had a right to govern it a. 1579, 
cording to his own judgment,'® and to decide all in'Rejet. 
sputes among its members; and in his new confession of faith 
was declared that “There was no God but God, and that 
tber was his calif.” 
In the propagation of his opinions, Akber confined himself to 
rsuasion, and made little progress except among the people 
out his court and a few learned men; but his measures were 
uch stronger in abrogating the obligations of the Mussulman 
ligion, which, till now, had been enforced by law. Prayers, 
sts, alms, pilgrimages, and public worship were left optional : 
e prohibition of unclean animals, that of the moderate use of 
ne, and that of gaming with dice, were taken off; and circum- 
sion was not permitted until the age of twelve, when the person 
undergo it could judge of the propriety of the rite." 
Some of the other measures adopted seemed to go beyond in- 
fference, and to show a wish to discountenance the Bis dlscoor: 
ahometan religion. The era of the Hijra and the the Maho- 
rabian months were changed for a solar year, dating liaritien 
em the vernal equinox nearest the king’s accession, and divided 
ito months named after those of ancient Persia. The study of 
xe Arabic language was discouraged: Arabian names (as Mo- 
ammed, Ali, &c.) were disused.'® The ordinary salutation of 
al4m aleikum! (Peace be unto you!) was changed into Allahu 
kbaru! (God is most great!); to which the answer was, 


Murray, vol. ii. p. 89. riage of more than one wife was forbidden. 
& Some of his practices, as breathing on 8 [The study of the language and 
is disciples, &c., which have been men- literature of the Arabs was discounten- 
oned as implying pretentions to miracu- anced, and that of its law and theology 
vas powers, are the common forms used prohibited. A provision was subsequently 
y spiritual instractors throughout India. made in favour of arithmetic, astronomy, 
33 Mantakhab ut Tawarikh. natural history and philosophy.” (IV ilson’s 
% Colonel Kennedy adds that the mar- Essays.)—Ep.] 
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Jalla Jalaluhu! (May his brightness shine forth !)' 
wearing the beard, a practice enjoine2 by the Kora 
offensive to Akber, that he would scarcely admit a per: 
presence who conformed to it. This last prohibit 
peculiar disgust to the Mahometans, as did a regulati 
ducing on certain occasions the Persian custom of p) 
(or kissing the ground, as it was called) before the king 
of respect regarded by the Mahometans as exclusively 
ated to the Deity. 

As the Hindts had not been supported by the gov 
Akber had less occasion to interfere with th 
Hinges indeed, from the tolerant and inoffensive ch: 
perstition, their religion, he seems to have had little in 
He however forbade trials by ordeal, and marriages t 
age of puberty, and the slaughter of animals for sacri 
also permitted widows to marry a second time, contre 
Hindi law: ' above all, he positively prohibited the b 
Hindu widows against their will, and took effectual pr 
to ascertain that their resolution was free and uninfluen 
one occasion, hearing that the raja of Jédpur was abou 
his son’s widow to the pile, he mounted his horse and 
to the spot to prevent the intended sacrifice.'® 

His most important measures connected with the Hin 
ieee! of a purely favourable nature, but had been 
toHindtss many years before his innovations in religic 
employment of them equally with Mahometans began 
assumption of the government. In the seventh year of. 
he abolished the jizya or capitation tax on infidels ;"° a 


His restric- 
tions on the 


16 These phrases include the emperor's 
name, Jelal ud din Akber. 

17 Colonel Kennedy, Bombay Transac- 
tions, vol. i1. p. 261. 

® Akbernameh. 

19 (We have had this tax already 
alluded to in p. 310. There is an inter- 
esting dialogue in Ferishta ( Briggs’ trans- 
lation, vol. i. p. 349,) between Ald ud Din 
and his principal Cazi respecting the pro- 
per amount of this tribute. The Cazi 
decides, on the authority of the Imam 
Hanifa, that ‘‘the jizya or as heavy a tri- 
bute as they can bear, may be imposed 
instead of death, on infidels, and it is 
commanded that the jizya and khbira) (or 
land-tax) be exacted to the uttermost 
farthing, in order that the punishment may 
approximate as nearly aa possible to 
death.” Up to the time of Firaz Shah, 


Brahmans were exempted fro 
in bis time the highest class 
were rated at 40, the second 
third ut 10 tankas per head 
Brahmans were allowed to pa} 
rate. It was enforced withgr 
under the Lodi ki Aurs! 
pei it in the 22nd year of hi 

irected that its levy should | 
with every circumstance of 
which his ingenuity could d 
every one was to bring it 10 p 
treasury officer, and to present 
&e. It was regularly levied 
reign of Farokhsir, when opp! 
forced the minister to desist, 
formally abolished by the Se 
Rafi ud Dirjat. See Sir H. Hl 
Gloss. p. 442.—Enb.] 
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sy which served to keep up animosity between people of the 
ninant faith and those underthem. About the same time 
lished all taxes on pilgrims ; observing that, “ although 
x fell on a vain superstition, yet, as all modes of worship 
designed for one great Being, it was wrong to throw an 
le in the way of the devout, and to cut them off from their 
of intercourse with their Maker.” *° 
ther humane edict, issued still earlier (a.p. 1561), though 
nited to any one class, was, in practice, mainly beneficial 
Hindis: it was a prohibition against making slaves of 
ss taken in war. It appears that in the previous disturb- 
this abuse had been carried to such a height, that not 
vas it practised towards the wives and children of garri- 
vho stood a storm, but even peaceable inhabitants of a 
> country were seized and sold for slaves. All this was 
rely prohibited. 
10ugh Akber’s religious innovations were not all introduced 
e, and although some of those found to be par- Discontents 
‘ly obnoxious to censure were cancelled or con- Musa 
“0 the palace, yet they did not fail to excite great discontent 
r the stricter Mussulmans, and especially among the 
18, whose disgust was increased by some changes affecting 
granted for religious purposes, which took place in the 
| of the general revenue reform. The complaints of these 
3 are zealously set forth by an author already often referred 
rho accuses Akber of systematic depression of the Mussul- 
religion, and even of persecution of such persons as dis- 
shed themselves by adhering to it. It is not improbable 
e showed some prejudice against those who were active in 
ng him; and he certainly restricted his patronage to the 
compliant; but in all instances of harsh language and con- 
o individuals, brought forward by this writer, Akber seems 
e been justified by particular acts of disrespect or factious 
ct. The cases in question are not confined to mullahs. 
»f his principal courtiers was ordered out of the royal 
nent for attacking his proceedings, and asking what he 
ned orthodox princes of other countries would say of 
P and another, who applied the epithet “ hellish” to the 
; advisers, was told that such language deserved to be 
red by a blow. The most considerable of these malcon- 
was Aziz (the Khan i A’zim), who was Akber’s foster- 


almers’s MS. translation of the 21 Abdal Kadir, the writer of the “‘Mun- 
nameh.” takhab ut Tawarikh.” 
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brother, and one of his best generals. This nobleman having 
been long absent in the government of Guzerat, his mother pre § 
vailed on Akber to invite him to come to court. Aziz excused # 
himself; and it appeared that his real objection was to shaving J. 
his beard and performing the prostration. Akber, on this, wrow@l 
him a good-humoured remonstrance; but Aziz persevering, he 
sent him a positive order to come to the capital. Aziz, on thig ft 
threw up his government; and after writing an insolent ad¥ 
reproachful letter to Akber, in which he asked him if he hd@ 
received a book”? from heaven, or if he could work miracles like 
Mahomet, that he presumed to introduce a new religion, 
him that he was on his way to eternal perdition, and conch | 
with a prayer to God to bring him back into the path of sal 
tion. After this explosion of zeal he embarked for Mecca with 
out leave or notice. In a short time, however, he found hdl 
situation irksome in that country, and returned to India, w 
he made his submission, and was restored at once to his fo 
place in the emperor’s favour and confidence. 

But although this sort of opposition was surmounted, Akberé§. 
Leen ig religion was too spiritual and abstracted to be su-g 
ownreligion. cessful with the bulk of mankind. It seems never Of 
have gone beyond a few philosophers and some interested pret! 
and courtiers; and, on Akber’s death, it expired of itself, ani 
the Mussulman forms were quietly and almost silently restored 7 
by Jehangir. The solar year was retained for some time longe 
on account of its intrinsic advantages. A liberal spirit of 
quiry, however, survived the system to which it owed its rise; 
and if extrinsic causes had not interrupted its progress, it 
might have ripened into some great reform of the existing 
superstitions. 

Akber cannot claim the merit of originality for his doctrine. 
The learned Hindés had always maintained the real unity d 
God, and had respected, without believing, the mythological 
part of their creed. The Cabir Panthis, a Hinda sect which 
sprung up nearly a century before Akber, had come still neartt 
to his views; and from them he appears to have borrowed som? 
of the arbitrary parts of his religious rules: still he excelled 
all his predecessors in his conception of the Divine nature; and 
the general freedom which he allowed to private judgment was 
a much more generous effort in a powerful monarch than 1 


22 The Koran, the Old and New Testa- books by way of excellence, and their fil- 
ment, and the Psalms of David, are called lowers, “ People of the Book.” 
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recluse reformer, himself likely to be an object of persecu- 
m.7% 
Akber’s revenue system, though so celebrated for the benefits 
conferred on India, presented no new invention. It 554, civit go- 
ly carried the previous system into effect with yernment— 
eater precision and correctness; it was, in fact, only system. 
continuation of a plan commenced by Shir Shah, whose short 
ign did not admit of his extending it to all parts of his 
ngdom. 
The objects of it were—1. To obtain a correct measurement 
the land. 2. To ascertain the amount of the produce of 
ch bigah * of land, and to fix the proportion of that amount 
at each ought to pay to the government. 3. To settle an 
mivalent for the proportion so fixed, in money. 
1. For the first purpose Akber established an uniform standard 
supersede the various measures formerly employed even by 
tblic officers. He also improved the instruments of mensura- 
ym, and he then deputed persons to make a complete measure- 
ent of all the lands capable of cultivation within the empire. 
2. The assessment was not so simple as the measurement. 
he land was divided into three classes, according to its fer- 
lity ; the amount of each sort of produce that a bigah of each 
ass would yield was ascertained: the average of the three 
as assumed as the produce of a bigah, and one third of that 
‘oduce formed the government demand.” But this assess- 
ent seems to have been only designed to fix a maximum ; for 
rery cultivator who thought the amount claimed too high, 
ight insist on an actual measurement and division of the crop. 
As lands of equal fertility might be differently circumstanced 
1 other respects, the following classification was formed for 
In comparing Akber’s attempt to 


und a system of pure deism with similar _——— 
iments by modern governments, we A . . 38 386 


Class 3. would yield . . 8 365 


wat remember the incurable defects of 
l the religions with which he was ac- 
minted, and must distinguish between 
te merit of a man who takes the lead of 
is generation, and that. of another who 
lows the crowd even in its errors and 
stravagances 
% An Indian land measure, considerably 
wore than half an acre. 

= Thus, assuming the produce of a bi- 
ah of wheat, in mans (a measure of some- 
hing less than forty pounds),— 

mans. sérs. 
Class l. wouldyield . . 18 
Class 2. 


aes — e e 1 


geregate 
which, divided by 3, gives the average— 
12 mans 384 sérs ; and that again divided 
by 3, gives the king’s demand on each bi- 
gah—4 mans 124 sérs. 
If the produce of a bigah of cotton be 
assumed, — 





mans. sérs. 
Class 1. will yield. . . 10 
Class2, — — ... 7 20 
Clas3.— — ... 6 
Aggregate . . . 22 20 


Average ofthethree clusses 7 20 
King’s demand (one third 
of the average) . . 2 20 
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tive fertility of fields was ascertained. It is prob: 
three classes were formed for each village, in cons: 
the inhabitants, and the process would be greatly 
another classification made by the villagers for tk 
which seems to have subsisted from time immemo! 
distribution, all the land of every village is dividex 
many classes, according to its qualities; as blac 
mould, gravelly, sandy, black mould mixed witl 
Other circumstances are also considered, such as 
water, vicinity to the village, &c.; and great pains 
to apportion the different descriptions among the 
to give equal advantages to all. 

3. The quantity of produce due to the gover 
settled, it was next to be commuted for a mor 
For this purpose, statements of prices current for 
years preceding the survey were called for from 
and village ; and the produce was turned into mon 
to the average of the rates shown in those state 
commutation was occasionally reconsidered, with 
the actual market prices; and every husbandman 
to pay in kind if he thought the money rate w 
high. 

‘Al these settlements were at first made annual 
continual recurrence being found to be vexatious, tl 
was afterwards made for ten years, on an average 
ments of the preceding ten. 

The prolongation of the term mitigated another 
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ecorded ; the distribution of land, and increase or diminution 
f revenue, were all yearly entered into the village registers 

bly to them ; and they still continue in use, even in parts 
ff India which had not been conquered in Akber’s time, and 
vhere their own merits have since introduced them. 

At the same time when Akber made these improvements re- 
pecting the land tax, he abolished a vast number of vexatious 
axes and fees to officers. 

He also made a new revenue division of the country into 
iortions, each yielding a crér (1. e. 10,000,000) of dams, equal 
po 250,000 rupees, or 25,000/.; the collector of each of which 
vas called the crori.™ This arrangement did not last, and the 
mcient Hindi division is again universally established. 

The result of these measures was to reduce the amount of 
he public demand considerably, but to diminish the defalcation 
n realising it; so that the profit to the state remained nearly 
he same, while the pressure on individuals was much lessened. 
kbal Fazl even asserts that the assessment was lighter than 
hat of Shir Shah, although he professed to take only one fourth 
f the produce, while Akber took one third. 

Akber’s instructions to his revenue officers have come down 
o us, and show his anxiety for the liberal administration of 
lis system, and for the ease and comfort of his subjects. Some 
erticulars of his mode of management also appear in those 
pstructions. There is no farming of any branch of the revenue, 
nd the collectors are enjoined, in their agreements and collec- 
ions, to deal directly with individual cultivators, and not to de- 
end implicitly on the headman and accountant of the village.®” 

On the whole, this great reform, much as it promoted the’ 
@ppiness of the existing generation, contained no principle of 
rogressive improvement, and held out no hopes to the rural 
opulation by opening paths by which it might spread into 
ther occupations, or rise by individual exertions within its 
wn. No mode of administration, indeed, could effect these 
bjects as long as the subdivision of land by inheritance checked 
il extensive improvement in husbandry, at the same time that 
t attached to the soil those members of each family who might 
save betaken themselves to commerce, or other pursuits, such 
would have increased the value of raw produce, and raised 
ihe price of agricultural labour, by diminishing the competition 
or that species of employment. 


% [On this, see Sir H. Elliot's Suppl.  *” Gladwin’s A'yini Akberi, vol. i. pp. 
Hossary, p. 198.—Epb.] 303—312. 
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The author of the reform was Raja Tédar Mal, by whose nam 
Tédar Mal. it is still called everywhere. The military services of 
this minister have already been mentioned. Abidl Fazl describes 
him as entirely devoid of avarice, and quite sincere, but of 4 
malicious and vindictive temper, and so observant of the fasts 
and other superstitions of the Hindu religion, as to draw dow 
on him reproof even from Akber.* 

Though we have not a particular explanation of Akber's 
system in other departments, as we have in that of revenue, 
general notion of it may be made out from his instructions t 
his officers.” 

The empire was divided into fifteen sibahs or provinces” 
gibene or -- LBe Chief officer in each was the viceroy (sipah salis, 
governments, Who had the complete control, civil and military, 
establish Subject to the instructions of the king. 
tary, judicial Under him were the revenue functionaries abon 

mentioned, and also the military commanders of dix 
tricts (foujdars), whose authority extended over the loal 
soldiery or militia, and over all military establishments and 
lands assigned to military purposes, as well as over the 
regular troops within their jurisdiction; and whose duty it 
was to suppress all disorders that required force within the 
same limits. 

Justice was administered by a court composed of an officer 
named mir i adl (lord justice) and acdzi. The latter conducted. 
the trial and stated the law; the other passed judgment, aad 
seems to have been the superior authority ; the distinction pr- 
bably arising from the modifications introduced by the will d 

“the prince and the customs of the country into the strié 
Mahometan law, of which the c4zi was the organ. 


28 Chalmers's MS. translation of the 
“© Akbernameh.” 

° Gladwin’s A’yini Akberi, vol. i. pp. 
29—303. 

%° Twelve of these were in Hindostan 
and three in the Deckan: these last were 
increased, after the conquest of Bijapur 
and Golcénda, to six. [The original 
fifteen were Allahabad, Agra, Oudh, Ajmir, 
Guzerat, Behar, Bengal, Delhi, Cabul, 
Lahor, Multan, Malwa, Berar, Khandesh, 
Ahmednagar. The three additional were 
Bidar, Haiderabad, and Bijapur. —Ep.] 
The title of sipah salar was changed after 
Akber’s time to stbahdar, and an addi- 
tional officer was introduced under the 
title of diwan, for the purpose of super- 


intending the finances of the provinté 
He was subordinate to the subahdar, bt 
was appointed by the king. [“ Each adsl 
was divided into a certain number d 
sircdrs, and each sircar into prrganals @ 
mahals, and the perganihs sec wert 
aggregated into dasturs or districts. The 
words used before Akber’s time to repre 
sent tracts of country larger than a pe 
ganah, were shakk, khitta, trea, ditt, 
vilayat, and tktd’, but the latter wa 
generally applied when the land was 
assigned for the support of the nobility 
their contingents.” (Sir H. Elliot's Gle 
sary, p. 185.) The title of sibahdar sects 
to have been rarely conferred,—the mote 
usual title is that of nazim.—Eb.] 
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e police of considerable towns was under an officer called 
5twAl ; in smaller places it was under. the revenue officer ; 
n villages, of course, under the internal authorities.*! 

e tone of instructions to all these functionaries is just and 
rolent, though by no means exempt from the vagueness 
ruerility that is natural to Asiatic writings of this sort. 
ose to the cétwal keep up the prying and meddling character 
e police under a despotism: they prohibit forestalling and 
ting, &c.; and, in the midst of some very sensible direc- 
, there is an order that any one who drinks out of the cup 
e common executioner shall lose his hand; a law worthy 
enu, and the more surprising as the spirit of all the rules 
iministering justice is liberal and humane. A letter of 
actions to the governor of Guzerat, preserved in a separate 
ry of that province, restricts his punishments to putting 
ms, whipping, and death ; enjoining him to be sparing in 
al punishments, and, unless in cases of dangerous sedition, 
flict none until he has sent the proceedings to court and 
ved the emperor’s confirmation. Capital punishment is not 
accompanied with mutilation or other cruelty.*? 

nidst the reforms of other departments, Akber did not 
thisarmy. If it had cost a long and dangerous Reform ana 
gle to bring that body to submit to orders, it of the army. 
ely required a less exertion, at a later period, to introduce 
»ymy and efficiency into the management of it. 

had been usual to grant lands and assignments on the 
rue, and leave the holder to realise them without check ; 
» musters were irregular and deceptive, being often made 
y servants and camp followers mounted for the day on 
ywed horses. 
cber put a stop to the first of these abuses, by paying the 
98 in cash from the treasury whenever it was practicable; 
establishing checks on jagirs, where such existed. The 
r was cured by rendering musters necessary before pay, by 
ribing every man’s features and person on the roll, and 
ding every horse with the king’s mark that ever had been 
bered in his service. Camels, oxen, carts, and all things 
ssary for the movement of troops, were also mustered and 
at fixed rates. 
ut even in its highest state of perfection the army was not 
well organised. It was not divided into bodies, each of a 
“In all legal causes between Hin- Essays, vol. ii. p. 396.)—Ep.] 
| Brahman was to judge.” ( Wilson's * Bird's History of Guzerdt, p. 391. 

NN 
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certain number, and with a fixed proportion of office: 
system was for the king to name officers as he thought 
sary, who were called mansabdars, and who were divid 
classes, of commanders of 10,000, commanders of 5,0 
down to commanders of 10. These numbers, in all | 
lowest classes, were merely nominal, and were adopted 
the rank and pay of the holders. Each entertained w 
number he was especially authorised to keep (sometime: 
tenth of his nominal command), and that number was mt 
and paid from the treasury. Their united quotas made 
army; and when a force went on service, the king ap: 
the commander, and some of the chief officers, below 
there was, probably, no chain of subordination, excep 
arose from each man’s authority over his own quota. Ni 
the king’s sons held a rank above the command of 5,00 
of the latter class there were only thirty persons, in 
princes of the blood and Rajput rajas. The whole n 
down to commanders of 200, was not 450. 

Each mansabdar was required to keep half as many i 
as horsemen; and of the infantry, a fourth were require 
matchlockmen: the rest micht be archers. 

Besides these troops under mansabdars, there was a co 
able body of the best description of horsemen, who took 
individually, and were called ahdis (i.e. single men, o 
viduals). Their pay depended on their merits; it was 
much higher than that of a common horseman. These 
from beyond the Indus, received 25 rupees a month; 
Indian, 20. The matchlockmen received 6 rupees at mo 
the archers as low as 24. 

The mansabdars were very liberally paid,* but no ° 
their emoluments or commands was hereditary. On a 
death, the king conferred some rank—generally a moder: 
at first—on his son, and added a pension if the father’s 
entitled him to it. 

We have no means of guessing the number of the ' 
In later times, Aurangzib was conjectured to have had 2 


83 These numbers are from the list in than ordin ied in a 
the A’yint Akbreri; it is uncertain to ** The a int arian 
which period of the reign it refers. The <Akberi cannot relate to persona 
extremely small number of officers is ex- ances alone; but see Bernier, + 
plained by the absence of discipline and 289. He mentions that his 

of instruction in tactics, as well as by nishmand Khan, had the rank o 
the character of the horsemen, who were with the real command of 500 ha 
a sort of gentlemen, and more intelligent had near 5,000 crowns of pay per! 
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fective cavalry,” besides artillery and undisciplined infantry. 
+ is not likely that Akber had as many. Abidl Fazl says the 
ocal militia of the provinces amounted to 4,400,000; but this 
s probably an exaggerated account of those bound by their 
enure to give a limited service in certain cases: probably few 
‘ould be called on for more than a day or two to beat the woods 
or a hunting party; and many, no doubt, belonged to hill rdjas 
id tribes who never served at all. : 

Besides the fort of Attok, already mentioned, many military 
works were erected by Akber. The walls and citadels of Fortisca- 
Agra and Allahabad much surpass the rest: they are public works 
ofty curtains and towers of cut stone, with deep ditches, and 
wnamented, in the Indian way, with turrets, domes, and battle- 
ments ; each of the gateways being a stately edifice that would 
make a suitable entrance to a royal palace. He also built and 
fortified the town of Fattehpur Sikri, which was his principal 
residence, and which, though now deserted, is one of the most 
splendid specimens that remain of the former grandeur of 
Endia.* 

The same methodical system was carried through all branches 
of Akber’s service. The “Ayini Akberi” (Regulations earner 
of Akber), by Abal Fazl, from which the above account #4 court. 
of the civil and military arrangements is mostly taken, contains 
& minute description of the establishment and regulations of 
Bvery department, from the Mint and the Treasury down to the 
Fruit, perfumery, and flower offices, the kitchen, and the kennel. 
The whole presents an astonishing picture of magnificence and 
good order; where unwieldy numbers are managed without 
disturbance, and economy is attended to in the midst of pro- 
fasion. 

The extent of these establishments appears from the work 
just mentioned, and the contemporary historians ;*” but the 


% Fernier. 


noble rooms. The great hall is “a splen- 
% Bishop Heber describes its command- 


did edifice, supported by pillars and arches 


lag situation on a hill, the noble flight of 
which ascends to the portal tower, 

he extent and rich carving of the palace; 
aabove all, the mosque, with the majestic 
Jproportions and beautiful architecture of 
‘be quadrangle and cloisters, of which it 
Morms one side. (Vol. i. p. 596.) The same 
icious observer gives an account of the 
dings within Agra. The principal are, 
™%e beautiful mosque of white marble, 
@arved with exquisite simplicity and ele- 
ce;” and the palace, built mostly of 
same ial, and containing some 


of white marble, more nobly simple than 
that of Delhi. The ornaments, carving, 
and mosaic of the smaller apartments are 
equal or superior to anything which is 
described as found in the Alhambra.” 
(Vol. 1. p. 587.) Among Akber's principal 
works must be mentioned the tomb of 
Humayun at Delhi, a great and solid edi- 
fice erected on a terrace ruised above the 
surrounding country, and surmounted by 
a vast dome of white marble. 

87 Akber had never less than 5,000 ele- 
phants and 12,000 stable horses, besides 


nN2 





were of various colours and patterns within, but : 
outside, and crowned with gilded globes and pinna 
a sort of castle in the midst of the camp. The 
showed like a beautiful city of tents, of many colc 
in streets without the least disorder, covering a s} 
five miles across, and affording a glorious spectac 
at once from a height.* 

The greatest displays of his grandeur were at the 
of the vernal equinox, and the king’s birthday. 
for several days, during which there was a general f 
processions and other pompous shows. The king’ 
was in a rich tent, in the midst of awnings to keey 
At least two acres were thus spread with silk and 
und hangings, as rich as velvet, embroidered wit] 
and precious stones, could make them. The 
similar pavilions, where they received visits from 
and sometimes from the king; dresses, jewels, 
elephants were bestowed on the nobility; the king 
in golden scales against silver, gold, perfumes, ar 
stances in succession, which were distributed amo 
tators. Almonds and other fruits, of gold and 
scattered by the king’s own hand, and eagerly cau, 
courtiers, though of little intrinsic value. On the 
each festival, the king was seated on his throne 
palace, surrounded by nobles wearing high heron 
‘“‘ sparkling with diamonds lke the firmament.” ¢° 
dred elephants passed before him in companies, al 
adorned, and the leading elephant of each compa 
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ins of caparisoned horses followed ; and, after them, rhi- 
ses, lions, tigers, and panthers, hunting leopards, hounds, 
awks ; ‘? the whole concluding with an innumerable host 
alry glittering with cloth of gold. 

the midst of all this splendour, Akber appeared with as 
simplicity as dignity. He is thus described by two Euro- 
eye-witnesses, with some parts of whose account I shall 
his history.“* After remarking that he had less show or 
than other Asiatic princes, and that he stood or sat below 
rone to administer justice,’ they say, that “he is affable 
najestical, merciful and severe;” that he is skilful in 
nical arts, as “making guns, casting ordnance, &c.; of 
ig diet, sleeps but three hours a day, curiously industrious, 
> to the vulgar, seeming to grace them and their presents 
nore respective ceremonies than the grandees; loved and 


. of his own, terrible to his enemies.” * 


mier, vol. i. p. 42. 
rehas, vol. v. p. 516. 
[t was a custom of the Mogul em- 
» sit daily once, for the purpose of 
and redressing the complaints of 
ple, and often twice; but this 
48 discontinued by A’lamgir’s suc- 
which tended greatly to lose them 
ect of their subjects.” (Scott's 
Chan, p. 5, note. —En.] 
2 principal authorities for this ac- 
Akber’s reign are, Ferishta, the 
mek by Abul Fazl, the Mun- 
ut Tawdrikh; Khaff Khan, and 
dasat ut Tawartkh. Abtl Fazl, 
eign, shows al] his usual merits, 
e than his usual defects. (See 
Every eventthat had a tendency 
from the goodness, wisdom, or 
f Akber, is passed over or mis- 
ind a uniform strain of panegyric 
mph is kept up, which disgusts 
er with the author, and almost 
hero. Amidst these unmeaning 
s, the real merits of Akber disap- 
1 it is from other authors that 
the motives of his actions, the 
ss he had to contend with, and 
urees by which they were sur- 
. The gross flattery of a book 
by one so well acquainted with 
disposition, and submitted, it 
to his own inspection, leaves an 
m of the vanity of that prince, 
s almost the only blot on his 
e admirable character. The Ak- 
: was brought down by Abul 
rly to the time of his own death, 


in the forty-seventh year of the reign, 
and was continued for the remaining pe- 
riod of upwards of three years by a per- 
son named Enayet Ullah, or Mahommed 
Salia. I could never have availed myself 
of this work without the aid of a manu- 
script translation of Lieutenant Chalmers 
of the Madras army, in the possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. The Mun- 
takhab ut Tawdrikh was finished in the 
end of the fortieth year of the reign. It 
is written by Abdul Kadir of Badain, 
and is a history of the Mabometan kings 
of India. The facts are chiefly taken 
from the Jabakati Akheri down to the 
thirty-seventh year of Akber's reign, 
when that book ends. The whole of that 
reign, however, has many additions from 
the author's own knowledge, and takes 
its colour from his prejudices. Abdul 
Kadir was a learned man employed by 
Akber to make translations from San- 
ecrit; but, being a bigoted Mussulman, he 
quarrelled with Abul Faz] and Feizi, and 
has filled his book with invectives against 
their irreligion and that of Akber (see 
page 534, note). He has also recorded 
many other grievances complained of at 
that time, and has disclosed those parts 
of the picture which were thrown into 
the shade by Abul Faz]. The impression 
of Akber left by this almost hostile nar- 
rative is much more favourable than that 
made by his panegyrist. [This part of 
his history was published in 1865 in the 
Bibliotheca Indica.} Khafi Khan and 
the author of the Kholdsat ut Tawarikh 
are later compilers (the latter was a 
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BOOK X. 


JEHANGIR—SHAH JEHAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


JEHANGIR. 
AD io «= SELIM took possession of the government immedi 
A OD: his father’s death, and assumed the title of Jeh 


akhir. (Conqueror of the World). 

He found the whole of his dominions on the north o 
Btate of In- Nerbadda in a state of as great tranquillity as 
sooesion of be expected in so extensive an empire. The 1 
Jenangit- lion of Osman continued in Bengal, but was co: 
to part of that province. The contest with the rana of 
pur was a foreign war, and the success, though not com 
was on the side of the emperor. 

Affairs wore a worse aspect in the Deckan, where the ! 
Shahi government of Ahmednagar seemed to be recovering 
the loss of its capital, and more likely to regain some < 
territory it had been deprived of than to be completely 
verted by the arms of the Moguls. 

Jehangir’s first measures were of a much more bene 
Moderate and judicious character than might have bee 
thecom- pected of him. He confirmed most of his father 
of his reign. Officers in their stations; and issued edicts, rem 
some vexatious duties which had survived Akber’s re 
forbidding the bales of merchants to be opened by pera 
authority without their free consent, directing that no x 


Hind&, named Sanjan Rai Munshi]. The 
Tabakati Akberi, written by Nizam ud din 
Hervi, is a histury of the Mahometan 
kings down to the thirty-seventh of Ak- 
ber, and is said to be a work of great 
merit; but, although I have access toa 
copy, Tam unable to avail myself of it, 
for want of the assistance I require to 
make out the character. Besides the ori- 
ginal of Khafi Khan, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Major A. Gordon of the Ma- 


dras establishment, for the use ¢ 
nuscript translation made by lux 
work of that historian down to! 
end of Jehangir's reign. It is 1 
be regretted that this excellent tra 
has not been carried on to the 
the history, which comes down t 
times, an affords the only fall a 
nected account of the whole perio 
it embraces. 
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r servants of the state should quarter themselves on pri- 
ate houses, abolishing the punishments of cutting off ears 
nd noses, and introducing other salutary regulations. Not- 
nithstanding his own notorious habits, he strictly forbade the 
se of wine, and regulated that of opium; subjecting all 
ffenders against his rules to severe punishment. 

He restored the Mahometan confession of faith on his coin, 
ogether with most of the forms of that religion. He, however, 
ept up some of Akber’s rules regarding abstinence from meat 
m particular days. He observed some of his superstitious 
levotions ; he exacted the ceremony of prostration from all who 
pproached him ; and although, in his writings, he affects the 
levout style usual to all Mussulmans, he never acquired, and 
robably did not seriously pretend to, the character of a reli- 
ious man. The general impression is, that, though more 
uperstitious, he was less devout, than Akber, and had little 
xeling of religion even when abstracted from all peculiar 
mets. 

Among his earliest measures was one for affording easy access 
> complaints, on which he valued himself at least as highly 
s the efficacy of the invention deserved: a chain was 
ung from a part of the wall of the citadel, accessible, without 
ifficulty, to all description of people; 1t communicated with a 
luster of golden bells within the emperor’s own apartment, 
ond he was immediately apprised by the sound of the appear- 
nce of a suitor, and thus rendered independent of any 
ficers inclined to keep back information. 

The hatred which had so long subsisted between the new 
mperor and his eldest son was not likely to have Fientot 
een diminished by the events which preceded the Kbusrou. 
ceession. Khusrou had ever since remained in a state of 
allenness and dejection ; and it is by no means probable that 
ehdngir’s treatment of him was such as would be likely to 
pothe his feelings. His behaviour does not appear to have 
iven rise to any suspicion, until upwards of four , », 160, 
axonths after the accession; when Jehangir was <i, 
waked, at midnight, with the intelligence that his “#9 
on had fled, with a few attendants, and taken the road to 
Yelhi. He immediately despatched a light force in pursuit of 
lim, and followed himself, in the morning, with all the troops 
1e could collect. 

Khusrou was joined, soon after leaving Agra, by a body of 
300 horse, whom he met on their march to the capital. His rebevtion 
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He proceeded by Delhi, subsisting his troops by plun 
by the time he reached the Panjab, had collected a 
upwards of 10,000 men. The city of Lahér was bet 
him, and he was making an ineffectual attempt to re 
citadel when he was disturbed by the approach of his 
advanced guard. When this was announced to him, 
his force out of Lahér, and attacked the royal troo 
although he had the advantage of engaging a detach 
was unable to offer a successful opposition. He wa 
defeated, and, having fied in the direction of Cabul 
run aground in a boat as he was passing the Hyda:s 
Quashed. WAS seized and brought in chains before hi 
The whole rebellion did not last above a month. 

Khusrou’s principal advisers, and many of his com 
lowers, fell into the hands of the emperor, and afforded 
opportunity of displaying all the ferocity of his charac 
Bartaroos Ordered 700 of the prisoners to be impaled i 
Mthe revel. leading from the gate of Lahér ; and he expa 
his Memoirs, on the long duration of their frightful : 
To complete his barbarity, he made his son Khusrou b 
along the line on an elephant, while a mace-bearer call 
him, with mock solemnity, to receive the salutatior 
Imprison- servants.? The unhappy Khusrou passed thi 
Khuon, in tears and groans, without tasting food ;* 
mained for long after a prey to the deepest melancholy 

Prince Parviz, the emperor’s second son, had been se: 
the guidance of A’saf Khan, against the rana of Oudij 
soon after the accession: he was recalled on the 
Khusrou, but in that short interval he had effected an 
modation with the rana, and now joined his father’s ca 

In the spring of the next year, Jehangir went to Cab 
a.v.160e, When at that city, he showed some favour to ] 
March; —_ ordering his chains to be taken off, and allow 
ave al: to walk in a garden within the upper citadel 
had any disposition to carry his forgiveness further 
checked by a conspiracy, which was detected some tin 
to release Khusrou, and to assassinate the emperor. 

On his return to Agra, Jehaéngir sent an army 
Mohabat Khan, against the rana of Oudipur, with w 
war had been renewed ; and another, under the Khani - 

! Price's Memoirs of Jehangtr, p. 88. tnt account of the rebellix 


* Khafi Khan. ehangir's Memoirs, Khafi | 
® Memoirs of Jehéngir, p. 89. The Gladwin 
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effect a settlement of the Deckan: Prince Parviz a.p. 1607, 


s afterwards made nominal commander of the War in Me 
ter force: he was too young to exercise any real the Deckan, 
thority. 

The only event of importance in the following years was an in- 
rrection at Patna by a man of the lowest order, who Insurrection 
sumed the character of Khusrou, and, seizing on the ei Kharon. 
7y in consequence of the supineness of the local offi- t 1610,’ 
rs, drew together so many followers, that he engaged to toi.’ 

e governor of the province in the field, and some time elapsed 
fore he was driven back into Patna, made prisoner, and put 

death. 

In the end of the year 1610, affairs in the Deckan assumed a 
rious aspect. After the taking of Ahmednagar, the 11 succeces of 
mduct of the government of the new king fell into the Deckan. 
i hands of an Abyssinian named Malik Amber. max 
his minister founded a new capital on the site of the 4“ 
‘esent Aurangabad ; and maintained, for a long series of years, 
2 apparently sinking fortunes of the Nizam Shahi government. 
is talents were not confined to war: he introduced a new 
venue system into the Deckan, perhaps in imitation of Tédar 
al; and it has given his name an universal celebrity in the 
eckan equal to that enjoyed in Hindostan by the other great 
sancier.* Malik Amber profited by some dissensions which 
Il out between the Khani Khanan and the other generals ; 
1d prosecuted his advantages with such success that he re- 
mtedly defeated the Mogul troops, retook Ahmedna- ,,, overs 
wr, and compelled the Khani Khanan himself to Ahmednagar 
tire to Burhanpir. In these circumstances, Jehangir recalled 
is general, and conferred the command on Khan Jehan. 

It was in the sixth year of his reign that Jehangir 45.1611, 
mtracted a marriage with the celebrated Nur Jehan, H2yiar ot 
2 event which influenced all the succeeding transac- ‘?,<mperr 
ons of his life. sa 

The grandfather of this lady was a native of Teheran, in 
ersia, and held a high civil office under the govern- Her history. 
ent of that country. His gon, Mirza Ghiyas, was reduced to 
overty, and determined to seek for a maintenance by emigrating, 
rith his wife, and a family consisting of two sons and a 
laughter, to India. He was pursued by misfortune even in this 
ittempt ; and by the time the caravan with which he travelled 


4 Grant Duff's History of the Marattas, vol. i. p. 95. 





with her beauty; he took her up, and resolved to e 
his own. 

As @ woman in a situation to act as a nurse wa 
be found in a caravan, it is a matter of no surprise 
mother should have been the person employed in 1 
and the merchant’s attention being thus drawn to 
of the family, he relieved their immediate wants ; 
ing the father and his eldest son to be men muc!l 
present condition, he employed them in matters c: 
his business, and became much interested in their 
means they were introduced to Akber; and, be: 
some subordinate employments, they soon rose 
abilities. 

In the meantime Nur Jehan grew up, and be 
admiration by her beauty and elegance. She ofter 
her mother, who had free access to the harem < 
there attracted the notice of Jehangir, then Princ 
behaviour gave so much uneasiness to her mother 
her to speak of it to the princess whom she 
Through her, the case was laid before Akber, who 
with his son; and, at the same time, recommen 
Jehan should be married, and removed from the } 
She was bestowed on Shir Afgan Khan, a young 
come into the service, and to him Akber gave a jag 

But these means were not sufficient to efface tl 
made on Jehangir; and, after he had been about 
throne, he took the opportunity of his foster-brc 
din’s going as viceroy of Bengal to charge him - 
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, Mead left off wearing arms, as a sign that he was no 
t \--me the king’s service. 

he rther progress of the affair does not appear: it must 
je0e<=n such as to alarm Shir Afgan; for the viceroy having 
kel ““Pecasion to visit the part of the province where he 
mated > and having sent to invite his attendance, he went to 
gy 5 visit with a dagger concealed in his dress. An inter- 
wer begun in such a spirit might be expected to close in blood. 
, Sir Afgan, insulted by the proposals, and enraged at the 
; threats of the viceroy, took his revenge with his dagger, and 
: Was himself immediately dispatched by the attendants. 

The murder of the viceroy, which was ascribed to a treason- 
ble conspiracy, gave a colour to all proceedings against the 
amily of the assassin. Nur Jehan was seized, and sent as a 
rigsoner to Delhi. Jehangir soon after offered her marriage, 
ad applied all his address to soothe and conciliate her; but 
ar Jehan was a high-spirited as well as an artful woman, 
wi it is not improbable that she was sincere in her rejection 
' all overtures from one whom she looked on as the mur- 
rer of her husband. Her repugnance was so strongly dis- 
ayed as to disgust Jehangir. Heat length placed her among 
e attendants on his mother, and appeared to have entirely 
smissed her from his thoughts. 

His passion, however, was afterwards revived; and reflection 
wing led his mistress to think more favourably of his offers, 
eir marriage was celebrated with great pomp; and Nur Jehan 
as raised to honours such as had never before been enjoyed 
r the consort of any king in India. From this period her 
wendency knew no bounds: her father was made ,,, 
ame minister; her brother was placed in a high ‘mfuence. 
ation. The emperor took no step without consulting her ; 
ad, on every affair in which she took an interest, her will was 
w. Thoughwher sway produced bad consequences in the end, 
was beneficial on the whole. Her father was a wise and up- 
ght minister ; and it must have been, in part at least, owing 
» her influence that so great an improvement took place in the 
mduct of Jehangir after the first few years of his reign. He 
as still capricious and tyrannical, but he was no longer 
ailty of such barbarous cruelties as before; and although he 
all carried his excess in wine to the lowest stage of inebriety, 
et it was at night, and in his private apartments.’ In the 


* Among other marks of sovereignty theemperor’s. [See Marsden, p. ba 
© name was put on the coin along wi 7 [Marsden gives (p. 607,) a “ - 
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occupations which kept him all day before the eyes of in 
subjects, he seems to have supported his character with *"" 
cient dignity, and without any breaches of decorum. *4 ["” 
Jehan’s capacity was not less remarkable than her grace aod 
beauty; it was exerted in matters proper to her sex, as 

as in state affairs. The magnificence of the emperor's 

was increased by her taste, and the expense was in} 

by her good arrangement. She contrived improvements ™ 
the furniture of apartments; introduced female dresses met 
becoming than any in use before her time; and it is a que 
tion in India whether it is to her or her mother that they 
owe the invention of ottar of roses.6 One of the accomplish 
ments by which she captivated Jehangir is said to have bees 
her facility in composing extempore verses. 

It was not long after the time of this marriage that the dt 
av.1s2,  turbances in Bengal were put an end to by the detest @: 
Au. 1021. and death of Osman. The satisfaction derived from 
this event was more than counterbalanced by the ill-success of 
Combined the war in the Deckan. Jehangir had determined 
Ahmednagar make up for the languor of his former operations by & 
combined attack from all the neighbouring provinces. Abdullsh §- 
Khan, viceroy of Gizerat, was to invade Malik Amber’s tern- 
tory from that province at the same moment that the armed 
under Prince Parviz and Khan Jehan Lédi, reinforced by Raj 
Man Sing, were to advance from Khandésh and Berar. But ths 
acres well-concerted plan entirely failed in the execution. § 
Amber. Abdullah Khan advanced prematurely from Guzerit, § 
and Malik Amber did not lose a moment in profiting by his mi 
take. His mode of war was much the same as that of the 
modern Marattas. Owing to the neighbourhood of the Eun- 
pean ports, his artillery was superior to that of the emper, | 
and afforded a rallying point on which he could always collet 
his army; but his active means of offence were hfs light cavaly. 
He intercepted the supplies and harassed the march of the 
Moguls; he hovered round their army when halted; alarmed 
them with false attacks; and often made real incursions mto 
different parts of the encampment, carrying off much booty, 
and keeping up continual disorder and trepidation. Abdullah 


nalian coin” dated a.H. 1023, represent- mentions that the same quantity of our 
ing the Sultan as raising a cup in his (one tola) which he remembers eelling 2 
hand.— Eb. ] the beginning of Aurangzib’s reign fer 

* Great improvements must have taken eighty rupees, was to be had, when be 
place in later times; for Khafi Khan wrote, for seven or eight. 
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an was so completely worn out by this sort of warfare, that 
soon determined to retire. The consequences of a retreat 
ore such an enemy were easy to be foreseen ; all his evils mul- 
ied upon him from the day that it commenced ; his rear- 
rd was cut to pieces; and his march had nearly become a 
ht before he found refuge in the hills and jungles of Baglana, 
mce he proceeded without molestation into Guzerat. The 
xr armies had by this time taken the field; but seeing Malik 
ber, on his return, flushed with success over their , 5. 1612, 
eague, they thought it prudent to avoid a similar *™ 1%! 
mity, and concentrated at Burhanpur. 
ehangir’s arms were attended with better fortune in his war 
1 the rana of Oudipir; and his success was the war with 
e welcome, as the fruit of the abilities of his ™&**- 
marite son. Mohabat Khan, when first sent on that service, 
gained a victory over the rana, but was unable to do any- 
g decisive from the strength of the country into which he, 
sual, retreated. The same fortune attended Abdullah Khan, 
rwards appointed to succeed Mohabat; but Prince Khurram 
th Jehan),® who was now sent with an army of 20,000 men, 
ced so much spirit in his attack on the Rajpat troops, and 
ruch perseverance in bearing up against the strength of the 
itry and the unhealthiness of the climate, that the rana was 
ust induced to sue for peace; and his offer being readily ac- 
ed, he waited on Shah Jehan in person, made offerings in 
m of submission, and sent his son to accompany the prince 
Delhi. Shah Jehan, on this occasion, did not forget the 
cy of Akber. The moment the rana’s homage was yictoriesand 
l, he raised him in his arms, seated him by his mojctstion of 
, and treated him with every form of respect and {izes 
mtion. All the country conquered from him since tne rina 
invasion of Akber was restored; and his son, honmaraie 
r an honourable reception from Jehdngir, was {p. 1614, 
ed to a high rank among the military chiefs of “""”* 
empire. 
‘he merit of this campaign belonged exclusively to Shah 
4n; for Aziz, who had been sent to assist him, had behaved 
him with so much arrogance that Jehangir was soon obliged 
emove him, and commit him for a time to confinement. 


The name of this prince was Khur- before his own accession, it will prevent 
and he bore no other at the com- confusion to give him that name from the 

ment of his father's reign; but as __ first. 

seived the title of Shah Jehan long 
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Influenceot This exploit raised Shah Jehan’s credit to the highest 
Bhih Jehan. Hitch; and, as he had lately married the niece of Nir 
Sonperi Jehan, he was supported by her powerful influence, and 
Jehan. was generally looked on as the chosen successor to the 
empire. 

During these events Raja Man Sing died in the Deckan. A 
Insurrection rebellion of the Rosheniyas, which broke out in 161], 
quelled. and in which the city of Cabul had been exposed to 
danger, was now terminated by the death of Ahdad, the grand- 
son and spiritual successor of Bayazid. Abdullah Khia, 
viceroy of Guzerat, having incurred the king’s displeasure, by 
oppressions in the province, and by the indignity with which 
treated the royal news-writer, was ordered to be seized and sent 
to the capital. He anticipated the order by setting off on foot 
with his troops and attendants following at a great distance. 
He came to court barefooted and in chains, and threw himeef 
at the king’s feet; but was pardoned, and not long after re 
stored to favour at the intercession of Shah Jehan. 

It was not long after the return of Shah Jehan that SirT. 
ymbassy of oe arrived at the court, as ambassador from King 
Sir T. Roe. James I.'!° His accounts enable us to judge of th 
state of India under Jehangir. 

The seaports and the customs were full of gross abuses, the 
His account GOVernor seizing on goods at arbitrary prices. ven 
or thecm:, Roe, though otherwise treated with hospitality and 
and charac- respect, had his baggage searched and some articles 
gir. taken by the governor.'' His journey from Surat, by 
Burhinpitr and Chitér, to Ajmir, lay through the Deckan, where 
war was raging, and the rana’s country, where it had ja 
ceased; yet he met with no obstruction or alarm, except from 
mountaineers, who then, as now, rendered the roads unsafe in 
times of trouble. 

The Deckan bore strong marks of devastation and neglect. 
Burhanpir, which had before, as it has since, been a fine citt, 
contained only four or five good houses amidst a collection of 
mud huts; and the court of Parviz, held in that town, had 1 
pretensions to splendour. 


© He arrived at Ajmir on December 23, guese, by which he engaged to exclu? 
1615, accompanied the king to Mandi and English vessels from his ports. The agree 
Guzerat, and left him in the end of 1618. ment was not ratified by the empert: 

1! It must, however, be observed, that and Zulfikar was constrained, by his dy 
this governor, Zulfikar Khan, was very to his own government, to maintain 0 
inimical to the English, and had lately ward appearances towards a foreign a 
concluded an agreement with the Portu- bassador. (Orme, vol. iii. p. 361, &¢) 


————— 
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In other places he was struck with the decay and desertion of 
some towns, contrasted with the prosperity of others. The 
former were,in some instances at least, deserted capitals ;'}? and 
their decline affords no argument against the general prosperity. 

The administration of the country had rapidly declined since 
Akber’stime. The governments were farmed, and the governors 
exacters and tyrannical. 

Though a judicious and sober writer, Roe is profuse in his 
praise of the magnificence of the court; and he speaks in high 
terms of the courtesy of the nobility, and of the order and ele- 
gance of the entertainments they gave to him. His reception, 
Badeed, was in all respects most hospitable, though the very 
moderate scale of his presents and retinue was not likely to 
ewonciliate a welcome where state was so generally maintained. 
He was excused from all humiliating ceremonials, was allowed 
to take the highest place in the court on public occasions, and was 
eontinually admitted into familiar intercourse with the emperor 

The scenes he witnessed at his private interviews form a 
eurious contrast to the grandeur with which the Mogul was 
arrounded. He sat on a low throne all covered with diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies; and had a great display of gold plate, vases, 
and goblets, set with jewels. The party was free from all 
restraint, scarcely one of them remaining sober except Sir 
Thomas and a few other grave personages, who were cautious 
in their indulgence. Jehangir himself never left off till he 
dropped asleep, when the lights were extinguished and the 
company withdrew. On these occasions he was overflowing 
with kindness, which increased with the effects of the wine: 
and once, after talking with great liberality of all religions, 
“he fell to weeping, and to various passions, which kept them 

to midnight.” 

But he did not retain these sociable feelings in the morning. 
On one occasion, when a courtier indiscreetly alluded in public 
to a debauch of the night before, Jehangir affected surprise, in- 
quired what other persons had shared in this breach of the law, 
and ordered those named to be so severely bastinadoed that one 
of them died. He always observed great strictness in public, 
and never admitted a person into his presence who, from his 


”% Such were Mandt and Tédah, of both Tédah (the capital of a Rajput prince 
of which he speaks in the highest terms in the province of Ajmir) enjoys no such 
admiration, Mandu, the former capital celebrity. 
of Malwa, is still generally known; but 
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breath or otherwise, gave any signs of having been drinky 
wine. His reserve, however, was of little use: like great mx 
at present, he was surrounded by news-writers ; and his mt 
secret proceedings, and even the most minute actions of his lis, 
were known to every man in the capital within a few hom 
after they took place. 

Notwithstanding the case above mentioned, and some cbr iF 
instances of inhumanity, Roe seems to consider Jehangir # 
neither wanting in good feelings nor good sense ; although li 
claim to the latter quality is somewhat impaired by some wea 
nesses which Sir Thomas himself relates. In one case he #isd@- 
on a convoy coming to the ambassador from Surat, anda 
sisting of presents intended for himself and his court, togeu 
with the property of some merchants who took advantage oft 
escort; he rummaged the packages himself with childish 4 
riosity ; and had recourse to the meanest apologies to appa 
and cajole Roe, who was much provoked at this disregard 
common honesty. 

Though Roe speaks highly in some respects of particular gr 
men, he represents the class as unprincipled, and all open # 
corruption. The treaty he had to negotiate hung on fory 
wards of two years, until he bribed A’saf Khan with a valu 
pearl; after which all went on well and smoothly. Both 
and other contemporary travellers represent the military st 
as already much declined, and speak of the Rajputs and Fs 
as the only brave soldiers to be found." 

The manual arts were in a high state, and were not confined: 
to those peculiar to the country. One of Sir T. Roe’s preset 
was a coach, and within a very short period several others w# 
constructed, very superior in materials, and fully equal in wok 
manship. Sir Thomas also gave a picture to the Mogul, aol 
was soon after presented with several copies, among which ¥ 
had great difficulty in distinguishing the original." There w# 
a great influx of Europeans, and considerable encouragement # 
their religion. Jehangir had figures of Christ and the Virgs 
at the head of his rosary; and two of his nephews embrac# 
Christianity, with his full approbation." 

The language of the court was Persian, but all classes sp 
Hindostani; and Hawkins, who only knew Turkish, found the @ 
peror himself and the Khani Khanan well versed in that tong®™ 

1% Roe. Terry. Hawkins. nightpieces, and landscapes: bat gua 


‘© Among the articles he recommends for they understand them as well s® 
for presents, are historical paintings, 1§ Roe. Hawkins. Terry. 
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ibject seems to have excited more interest, both in the 
udor and the court, than the fate of Prince ,.... 
u. All his bad qualities were forgotten in his 
anes; he was supposed to be endowed with every virtue ; 
atest joy prevailed when any sign appeared of his resto- 
to favour, and corresponding indignation when he fell 
e power of his enemies. Even the king was supposed to 
ched to him, though wrought on by the influence of Shah 
and the arts of Asaf Khin and Nur Jehén.'6 unpopa. 
mu’s exclusion was not the more popular for its shah Jehsn. 
in favour of Shah Jehan; who, according to Sir T. Roe, 
lattered by some, envied by others, loved by none.” Roe 
frepresents him as a bigot and a tyrant; but as his conduct 
nothing but ability and correctness, it is probable that 
d his unpopularity to his cold and haughty manners ; the 
ador himself remarking that he never saw so settled a 
nance, or any man keep so constant a gravity—never 
,nor by his looks showing any respect or distinction of 
1, but entire pride and contempt for all. Yet the prince 
ot at that time have been older than twenty-five. 
| Jehan might have expected to find a formidable rival in 
his elder brother; but that prince, though ,.,,.. 
nes an object of jealousy to him, could offer no Parviz. 


Khusrou. 


formidable opposition to the superior abilities 
supported by the influence of the empress. 
al blow was given to any hopes that Parviz may 
itertained, by the elevation of his brother to the 
king,'”? on his undertaking a great expedition 
; the Deckan. He was invested with ample 
on this occasion; and JehAngir himself moved 
du, to be at hand to support him in case of need. 
accompanied the emperor on his march; and 
ount of the movement of the army forms a stri- 
mtrast to the good order and discipline he had 
o admired. Thecourt and camp, while halted, 


of Shah 


Shih Jehfn 
declared heir 
apparent. 


Sent to settle 
the Deckan. 


The emperor 
moves to 
Manda. 

A.D. 1616, 
October ; 
A.H. 1025, 

Zi Kéda. 


Sir T. Roe’s 
description 
of his march, 


is regular as ever, but the demand for carriage cattle 
| a general scramble and confusion. The Persian am- 
or and Roe were left for some days at Ajmir, from the 


[. Roe once met Khusrou, while 
o loose custody, along with the 
He stopped under the shade of 
iring the heat, and sent for Sir 
who was near. His person was 17 From this time some writers call] him 
ris countenance chseetal: and his Shah Khurram, and others Shah Jehan, 


00 


beard was grown down to his girdle. He 
knew nothing of what was passing, and 
had not heard cither of the English or 
their ambassador. 
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want of conveyance for their baggage; and the tent 
soldiers and followers were set fire to, to compel them to 
though ill provided. When actually in motion, the sa 
of arrangement was felt: sometimes there was a defi 
water; and sometimes, in long and difficult marches 
woods and mountains, the road was scattered with 
carts, and camels, unable to proceed to the stage."* 

The state of affairs in the Deckan was very favourable 
Complete Jehan. The ascendency of a private person, li 
succesraan, Amber, led to jealousy among his confedera 
even his own officers. In consequence of these dissen: 
had suffered a defeat, which produced still further dis 
ap. 1617, ment among the allies; so that when Shah Jt 
au.i02%, tered the Deckan, he found little difficulty in d 
awwal. the king of Bijapar from the confederacy ; and 
seeing himself entirely deserted, was likewise compelled 
submission on the part of his nominal sovereign, Niza 
and to restore the fort of Ahmednagar and all the other ' 
which he had reconquered from the Moguls. 

After this glorious termination of the war, Shal 
v.17, returned to Mandi, and joined his father, v 
Sener? twelvemonth of the time when they had marcl 
ShawwéAl. Aj mir. 

Jehangir took this occasion to visit the province of ¢ 
Residence of he remained there for near a year, and added t 
andshsh royalty of that province to the governments pr 
je, held by Shah Jehan. 

He quitted Guzerdt in September 1618; and the n 
ano, years are marked by no events, except an insu 
Ramzan. in the Panjab; the capture of the fort of Ka 
Nagarcét, under the mountains; and a journey of the « 
to Cashmir. — 

While in that valley, he received intelligence of a rer 
Renews ot the war in the Deckan. It seemsto have been 
the distur>. without provocation, by Malik Amber, who p 
Deckan = was tempted by some negligence on the others: 
a.n. 1080. he had little difficulty in taking possession of tl 
country, and driving the Mogul commanders into Burl 
Shéh Jehén from whence they sent most earnest entreaties f 
quell them, from Jehdngir. Shéh Jehfn was again ord 


18 “In following the Mogul’s court,” an ill government and an int 
says Roe, “I encountered all the incon- climate.’ 
venionces that men are subject to under 
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rch with a powerful army, and great treasures were collected 
supply him after he reached the frontier. From some rising 
trust in his mind, he refused to march, unless his brother, 
nce Khusrou, were made over to his custody, and allowed to 
with him to the Deckan. Being gratified in this respect, he 
ered on the service with his usual ability. Before he reached 
lwa, a detachment of Malik Amber’s had crossed the Ner- 
ida, and burned the suburbs of Mandi; but they were 
ven back as the prince advanced, and he, in turn, crossed the 
rbadda, and began offensive operations. Malik Amber had 
ourse to his usual mode of war—cut off supplies and detach- 
mts, hung upon the line of march, and attempted, by long 
d rapid marches, to surprise the camp. He found Sh4h Jehén 
ways on his guard, was at last compelled to risk the fate of 
2 campaign in a general action, and was defeated His success 
th considerable loss. ee es 
But although Shih Jehan had a clear superiority in the field, 
still found a serious obstruction in the exhausted state of the 
ontry. It was therefore with great satisfaction that 5. ome 
received overtures from Amber, offering a further toms 
asion, and agreeing to pay a sum of money. Amber. 
Not long after this success, Jehangir was seized with a violent 
tack of asthma, a complaint from which he suffered Dangero 
verely during the rest of his life. He was for some tinea as 
ne in such imminent danger, as to lead to expectations of an 
umediate vacancy of the throne. 

Parviz hastened to court, but was sent back to his govern- 
ent with a reprimand; and though Shah Jehan had Meamres es of 
tt time to take such a step before he heard of his Shan Jehan, 
ther’s recovery, yet the sudden death of Prince a». 162, 
husrou, which happened at this juncture, Was 80 a. eee 
yportune, that it brought the strongest suspicions of suspicious 
olence against the rival to whose custody he had Khumos. 
en entrusted. We ought not, however, too readily to believe 
tat a life not sullied by any other crime could be stained by 
xe of so deep a dye. 

This event, which seemed to complete the security of Shah 
phin’s succession, was, in reality, the cause of @ SerieS 4 ienotion 
f dangers and disasters that nearly ended in his ruin. the em- 
lp to this period, his own influence had been Shsh Jehén. 
trengthened by the all-powerful support of Nur Jehan; but 
bout the time of his departure for the Deckan, that princess 
iad affianced her daughter by Shir Afgan to Prince Shehriyar, 


002 
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the youngest son of Jehangir,’? a connexion of its 
to undermine her exclusive attachment to the part 
distant relative. But her views were further cl 
consideration of the impossibility of her gaining an 
such as she now possessed, over an active and intel 
like Shah Jehan. During her father’s lifetime s 
kept within bounds of moderation by his prudent co 
his death, which happened about this time, she e 
dominion over the emperor without the least 
brother, A’saf Khan (to whose daughter Shah Jeh4n \ 
being a mere instrument of her will. Unwilling : 
such unlimited power, she determined by all mea 
the succession of Shah Jehan; and, warned by 1 
Khusrou, and the danger of Jehangir, she saw that 
a moment to lose in cutting off the resources wh 
any time enable the prince to overcome her opposit 
An opportunity was not long wanting of pursuin; 
Candabsr Candahar having been taken by the Per 
Persians. pointed out as an enterprise worthy of tl 
An 0a1, of the Deckan, to recover that ancient 
Bhéh Jehén Shah Jehan at first gave in to the project, a 
retake it. ag far as Mandi, on his way to the nort 
ceiving, before long, that the object was to remoy 
the country where his influence was established, 
him in a remote and difficult command, he put of 
march, on pretext of the season and the state o 
and began to stipulate for some securities to be ; 
before he should venture to move out of India. 
These demands were represented to Jehangir as 
His rele. project of independence; and Shéh 
jeavelndis, directed, in reply, to send the greater part 
to the capital, in order that it might accompany 
The enter Whom the recovery of Candahér was to be 
_ prise com- Orders were also sent direct to the princ 
Prince to leave Shah Jehan’s camp and repair 


&r, 


to whom Shehriyar. This drew a remonstrance 


most 


Spal seta Jehan, who now desired to be allowed to 
transferred. father, while the other as peremptorily < 
to return to the Deckan. The jagirs which Shah 
in Hindostan were transferred to Shehriyér durin, 


cussions ; and Shah Jehan, who had not been cons 


” Khafi Khan. 
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arrangement, was desired to select an equivalent in the Deckan 
and Guzerit. As things drew towards a crisis, NUr yonsbat 
Jehin, distrusting both the military talents of her fSuate 
brother and his zeal in her present cause, cast her eyes ‘he empres. 
on Mohibat Khan, the most rising general of the time, but 
hitherto the particular enemy of A’saf Khan. He was accord- 
ingly summoned to cowt from his government of Cabul, and 
was treated with every mark of favour and confidence. 

Jehingir, who had been again in Cashmir, returned on the 
commencement of these discussions, and fixed his AD. 1622, 
eourt at Lahér, to be at hand in case his presence a.x. 1031. 
should be required. 

In the meantime messages passed between Shah Jehin 
and the emperor, but with so little effect in produc- Increased | 
ing a reconciliation, that J ehangir put several persons tween the | 
to death on suspicion of a plot with his son; and Shah &héh Jehén. 
Jehin, finding that his fate was sealed: marched 2eveiiion of 
from Mandi with his army towards Agra. J ehdngir, Advance of 
on this, marched from Lahér, and, passing through a “ p83, 
the capital, arrived within twenty miles of the rebel A, 10S. 
army, lying at Belédchpar, forty miles south of Delhi. Shah 
Jehan retired into the neighbouring hills of Mewat, and dis- 
posed his troops so as to shut the passes against a force which 
the emperor detached in quest of him. A partial and indecisive 
action took place, and is said to have been followed by nego- 
tiations. The result was, that Shah Jehan determined Retrent of 
to retire, and set out on his march for Manda. héh JebAn. 

It does not appear what induced him to adopt this step: it 
was attended with all the consequences usual with jy, one | 
attempts to recede in civil wars. Jehangir advanced %"™ 
in person to Ajmir, and sent on a strong force, under Prince 
Parviz and Mohabat Khan, to follow up the retiring rebels. 
Rustam Khan, whom Shah Jehan had left to defend the hills 
on the Chambal, deserted to the enemy; the province of 
Guzerat expelled his governor, and he was himself compelled, 
by the advance of the imperial army, to cross the Nerbadda 
and retire to Burhanpur. Nor was he long permitted to remain 
there in tranquillity ; for Mohabat Khan, having blinded him 
by some delusive negotiations, crossed the Nerbadda, and was 
joined by the Khaéni Khanan, who till this time had been 
attached to Shah Jehan. The rains were at their Shh Jehan 
height when Shah Jehan commenced his retreat into Téling&na.” 
Télingana, and a great part of his forces had deserted him 
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weirs be drrerie? bis ocoree t Masolipatam, with the mt 
Kei ( eako-7 his war tw Bengal He accomplish 


=r a i 


pa kexg ari anicoms march br the early part of t! 
an et eiirg year. amd met with no opposition in! 
ez=til he reached Rijmahal. where the governor of the pi 
engaged him. ar-i was d-featel im a pitched battle. | 
cman ye UR. Shih Jehan cbhtamed possession of | 
Sena a 420d was crake] t seize on Behar, and to sn 
ee detachm=ni under Bhim Sing, the brother of t! 
of Oadipar. t> emeatour to secure the fort of Allahabai 
In the meantime Prince Parviz and Mohabat Khu 
Bexyrrmet Chasing Shah Jehan from the Deckan, had a 
Pavir and for the rainy season at Burhanpar. On heann 
fue -~=Ss arrival and rapid progress in Bengal, they put 
selves In motion in the direction of Allahabad. Shab 
crossed the Ganges to meet them: bat the people of theo 
who were not inclined to enter on opposition to the ¢é 
refased to bring im supplies to his camp, or to assist in } 
up his communications by means of the boats on the ¢ 
The discouragement and privations which were the cons 
of this state of things, led to the desertion of the new 
which Shah Jehan had raised in Bengal ; and when, 
Isdefeaes, Came to an action with his opponents, he wa 
= Deka, overpowered, his army dispersed, and hims 
mare of tue strained once more to seek for refage in the! 
Detan, =»s Affairs in that quarter were favourable to hi 
During his first flight to the Deckan the king of Bijap 
Malik Amber had both remained steady to their enga 
with Jehangir; and the king of Golcénda had shown 
position to assist him during his retreat through Té 
Since that time the Moguls had taken part on the sid! 
king of Bijapur, in a dispute between him and Malik 
and the latter chief retaliated by invading the Mogul dot 
and carrying his ravages to the neighbourhood of Bu 
Shth Jensn He was therefore prepared to receive Shal 
waixan with open arms, and wrote to press him to w 
os the siege of Burhinptir. Shah Jehén compl 
commenced his operations. The place made an ¢ 
Presed by. defence; and, in the end, the return of Pa 
Mobsbet Mohébat to the Nerbadda obliged him to 
Deserted by S1ege and attend to his own safety. His a 
hisarmy. now deserted him in greater numbers than befo 
being dispirited by ill-health as well as adverse for 
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a beg his father’s forgiveness, and to express his readi- 
cc submit to his commands. Jehangir directed him to give 

= forts of Réhtaés in Behfr, and Asirghar in the oftersnis 
aon, both of which were still in his possession, and ftineen. 
“Sx. dl two of his sons, Déré Shukéh and Aurangzib, 0, 
Surt, as hostages for his good behaviour. These de- *™ °™* 
MRQas were complied with; but we are prevented judging of 
“® treatment designed for Shih Jehin by an event which, for a 

‘ne, threw the whole empire into confusion. 

After the first retreat of Shah Jehan tothe Deckan, Jehangir 
‘turned from Ajmir to Delhi; and, believing all serious danger 
© his government to be at an end, he went on his usual expe- 
dition to Cashmir, and repeated it in the following year. On 

the third year he was induced, by a new revolt of the The emperor 


Roshenfyas, to change his destination for Cabul; and against = 
although he soon heard of the suppression of the incabui. 
rebellion, and received the head of Ahmed, the son of Ahdad, 
who was the leader of it, he made no change in his deter- 
mination. 

But he was not destined to accomplish this journey in tran- 
qaillity ; for no sooner was Shih Jehan reduced to Persecution 
sabmission, than the domineering spirit of Nur Jehfn Qui’ty me 
proceeded to raise up new enemies. Mohabat Khan °™Pre* 
was the son of Ghér Bég, a native of Cabul.° He His history. 
had attained the rank of a commander of 500 under Akber, and 
was raised to the highest dignities and employments by 
Jehangir. He had long enjoyed a high place in the opinion of 
ihe people,”! and might now be considered as the most eminent 
f all the emperor’s subjects. This circumstance alone might 
ave been sufficient to excite the jealousy of Nar Jehan. It is 
wrobable, however, that she also distrusted Mohabat for his old 
mmity to her brother, and his recent connexion with Parviz. 

Whatever might be the motive, he was now summoned to 
ourt, to answer charges of oppression and embezzle- He is sum. 
nent during the time of his occupation of Bengal. a a 
fe at first made excuses for not attending, and was supported 
y Parviz; but, finding that his appearance was insisted on, he 
et out on his journey, accompanied by a body of 5,000 Rajputs, 
rhom he had contrived to attach to his service. 

Before his arrival, he betrothed his daughter to a young 
* Memoirs of Jehangir, p. 30. beloved by all men, and the king’s only 


@ Sir T. Roe, in a.p. 1616, saysofhim, favourite, but cares not for the prince 
iat be is a noble and generous man, well- (Shah Jehan). 
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nobleman, named Berkhordir, without first asking the empe- 
Bratal treat- TOr’s leave, as was usual with persons of his high rank. 


ment of his 


son-in-law Jehangir was enraged at this apparent defiance: he 
yon gent for Berkhordar, and, in one of those fits of brutality 
which still broke out, he ordered him to be stripped naked and 
beaten with thorns in his own presence ; and then seized on the 
dowry he had received from Mohabat, and sequestrated all his 
other property. 

When Mohabat himself approached the camp, he was in- 
formed that he would not be admitted to the emperor’s presence; 
and, perceiving that his ruin was predetermined, he resolved 
not to wait till he should be separated from his troops, but to 
strike a blow, the very audacity of which should go far w 
insure its success. 

Jehangir was at this time encamped on the Hydaspes; and 
Mohaba, 4 W@8 preparing to cross it, by a bridge of boats, on hus 


solzee on ite way to Cébul. He sent the army across the river im 


person, the first instance, intending to follow at his leisure, | 
March : when the crowd and confusion should be over. The . 


Jemiia’?. whole of the troops had passed, and the emperor r- 
mained with his personal guards and attendants, when Mohabat, 
getting his men under arms a little before daybreak, sent & 
detachment of 2,000 men to seize the bridge, and moved hin- 
self, with all speed, to the spot where the emperor was 
encamped. The place was quickly surrounded by his troops; 
while he himself, at the head of a chosen body of 200 mea, 
pushed straight for the emperor’s tent. The attendants were 
overthrown and dispersed before they were aware of the natare 
of the attack; and Jehangir, who was not quite recovered from 
the effects of his last night’s debauch, was awakened by the 
rush of armed men around his bed: he started up, seized his 
sword, and, after staring wildly round, he perceived what hed 
befallen him, and exclaimed, “ Ah! Mohabat Khan! traitor! 
what is this?”? Mohabat Khan replied by prostrating himself 
on the ground, and lamenting that the persecution of his 
enemies had forced him to have recourse to violence to obtaim 
access to his master. Jehangir at first could scarcely restraiB 
his indignation ; but observing, amidst all Mohabat’s humility, 
that he was not disposed to be trifled with, he gradually 
accommodated himself to his circumstances, and endeavoured 
to conciliate his captor. Mohdbat now suggested to him that 
as it was near his usual time of mounting, it was desirable that 
he should show himself in public to remove alarm, and check 
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che misrepresentations of the ill-disposed. Jehangir assented, 
ind endeavoured to withdraw, on pretence of dressing, to his 
lemale apartments, where he hoped to have an opportunity of 
consulting with Nur Jehan: being prevented from executing 
this design, he prepared himself where he was, and at first 
mounted a horse of his own in the midst of the Rajputs, who 
received him with respectful obeisances ; but Mohabat, reflect- 
ing that he would be in safer custody, as well as more con- 
spicuous, on an elephant whose driver could be depended on, 
urged him to adopt that mode of conveyance, and placed him 
on one of those animals with two armed Rajputs by his side. 
At this moment, the chief elephant-driver, attempting to force 
his way through the Rajputs, and to seat the emperor on an 
elephant of his own, was despatched on a sign from Mohébat. 
One of Jehangir’s personal attendants who reached the elephant, 
not without a wound, was allowed to mount with his master ; 
and the same permission was given to the servant who was 
intrusted with the bottle and goblet, so essential to Jehangir’s 
existence. 

These examples of the consequences of resistance had their 
fall effect on the emperor, and he proceeded very tractably to 
the tents of Mohabat Khan. 

Meanwhile Nur Jehan, though dismayed at this unexpected 
calamity, did not lose her presence of mind. When spiritedcon- 
she found all access cut off to the emperor, she im- Jena, 
mediately put on a disguise, and set out for the bridge in a litter 
of the most ordinary description. As the guards were ordered 
to let every one pass, but permit no one to return, she crossed 
the river without obstruction, and was soon safe in the midst 
of the royal camp. She immediately sent for her brother 
and the principal chiefs, and bitterly reproached them with 
their cowardice and neglect, in allowing their sovereign to be 
made a prisoner before their eyes. She did not confine herself 
to invectives, but made immediate preparations to rescue her 
husband by force; and although Jehangir, probably in real ap- 
prehension of what might happen to himself in the confusion, 
sent a messenger with his signet to entreat that no attack might 
be made, she treated the message as a trick of Mohabat’s, and 
only suspended her proceedings until she could ascertain the 
real position of the enemy’s camp, and the part of it inhabited 
by the emperor. During the night, a nobleman named Fedéi 
Khin made an attempt to carry off Jehangir, by swimming the 
tiver at the head of a small body of horse: his approach was 
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discovered, and it was with difficulty he effected his escape, after 


losing several of his companions killed and drowned in the river. 


Next morning the whole army moved down to the attack 
She attacks It was headed by Nur Jehan herself, who appeared on 
camp. the howdah of a high elephant, with a bow and two 
quivers of arrows. The bridge had been burnt by the Rajpits, 
and the army began to cross by a ford which they had dis 
covered lower down the river. It was a narrow shoal between 
deep water, and full of dangerous pools, so that the passage 
was not effected without the utmost disorder: many were obliged 
to swim, and all landed with their powder wetted, weighed 
down with their drenched clothes and armour, and obliged 
to engage hand-to-hand before they could make good ther 
footing on the beach. Nur Jehan was among the foremost, on 
her elephant, with her brother and some of the principal chiefs 
around her: she with difficulty effected a landing, but found # 
impossible to make any impression on the enemy. The Rajputs 
had the advantage of the ground: they poured down showers 
of balls, arrows, and rockets on the troops in the ford; and, 
rushing down on those who were landing, drove them back 
into the water sword in hand. 

A scene of universal tumult and confusion ensued : the ford 
was choked with horses and elephants; some fell, and were 
trampled under foot; others sank in the pools, and were unable 


- —— 


to regain the shoal; and numbers plunged into the river,and | 


ran the chance of making good their passage, or being swept 
away by the stream. The most furious assault was directed on 
Nur Jehin: her elephant was surrounded by a crowd of 
Rajpits; her guards were overpowered and cut down at its 
feet; balls and arrows fell thick round her howdah: and one 
of the latter wounded the infant daughter of Shehriyar, who was 
ae rae seated in her lap. At length her driver was killed; 
loss. and her elephant, having received a cut on the pro- 
boscis, dashed into the river, and soon sank in deep water, and 
was carried down by the stream: after several plunges, he 
swam out and reached the shore, when Nar Jehan was sur- 
_ rounded by her women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and 
found her howdah stained with blood, and herself busy in ex- 
tracting the arrow, and binding up the wound of the infant 
Fedai Khan had made another attempt, during the confusioa 
of the battle, to enter the enemy’s camp at an unsuspected 
point, and had penetrated so far that his balls and arrows fll 
within the tent where Jehingir was seated; but the general 
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repulse forced him also to retire. He effected his retreat, 
wounded, and with the loss of many of his men; and imme- 
diately retired to the neighbouring fort of Rohtads, of which he 
was the governor. 

Nur Jehan now saw that there was no hope of rescuing her 
husband by force ; and she determined to join him in she joins the 
his captivity, and trust to fortune and her own arts for fir'confine- 
effecting his deliverance. aoe 

Mohabat Khan, after his success at the Hydaspes, ad- 
vanced to Attok, where A’saf Khan had retired. His Insecurity of 
authority was now so well established that it was power. 
recognised by most of the army; and A’saf Khan, and such 
leaders as attempted to hold out, were obliged in the end to give 
themselves up as prisoners. But the security and even the 
extent of Mohibat’s power was far from being so great as it 
appeared. His haughty and violent behaviour to those who 
had been opposed to him took deep root in their breasts; the 
ascendency of the Rajpits was offensive to the other troops; 
and, as the provinces were still faithful to the emperor, and two 
of his sons at larpe, Mohabat was obliged to use great manage- 
ment in his treatment of his prisoner, and to effect his objects 
by persuasion rather than by force or fear. J ehangir, Artifices of 
latored by Nir Jehan, took full advantage of the cir- “°° 
sumstances in which he was placed ; he affected to enter into 
Mohabat’s views with his usual facility ; expressed himself 
pleased to be delivered from the thraldom in which he had 
been kept by A’saf Khan; and even carried his duplicity so far 
ws to warn Mohabat that he must not think Nur Jehan was as 
well disposed to him as he was himself, and to put him on his 
guard against little plots that were occasionally formed for 
thwarting his measures. Mohdébat was completely blinded by 
these artifices, and, thinking himself sure of the emperor, he 
gave less heed to the designs of others. 

During these proceedings the army advanced to Cibul; the 
veighbourhood of the Afghans made it necessary to increase the 
King’s guard, and Nur Jehan seized the opportunity of getting 
persons in her interest to offer their services in such a way as 
avoid suspicion. Jehangir was allowed, at this time, to go 
yat to shoot on an elephant, always surrounded by Rajputs, and 
with one in particular, who stuck to him like his shadow, and 
never for a moment let him out of his sight. On one Quarrel 


between the 


of these occasions an affray took place between the Rajpits and 


Réjpats with the emperor and some of the Ahdis, a troop. 
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select body of single horsemen, whose duty it was to attend on 
his Majesty. The largest part of the escort being composed 
of Rajpats, the Ahdis were overpowered, and several of them 
killed; and on their complaining to Mohabat, he said he would 
be happy to punish the offence if they could bring it home t 
any individuals. The Ahdis, incensed at this evasion, fell with , 
their whole force on a body of Rajpats, killed many, and drove | 
others into the hills, where they were made slaves by the Hazarehs. | 
Mohabat himself was exposed to so much danger in this dis | 
turbance that he was forced to take refuge in the king’s tent | 
Next day the ringleaders were punished; but a portion of the 
army was left in open enmity with the Rajpats, whose numbers 
were also diminished ; and the Afghans of the neighbourhood 
Plotsangd Showed every disposition to take part with the em 
pee °™* peror. Nur Jehén could therefore pursue her schemes 
eee with less obstruction and less fear of detection. She 
employed agents to enlist fit men in scattered points at a di | 
tance, whence some were to straggle into camp as if in quest | 
of service, while the others were to remain at their positions, 
and await her further orders. She next made Jehangir suggest | 
a muster of the troops of all the jagirdars ; and when she was 
summoned to produce her contingent, she affected to be indig- 
nant at being put on a level with an ordinary subject, and said 
she would take care that her muster should not turn out to her 
discredit. Accordingly, she dressed out her old troops so as 0 
make the smallness of their number conspicuous, entertained 
new levies as if to complete her contingent, and at the same 
time directed her recruits in the country to repair by twos and 
Rescueot threes to the army. All this could not be done with 
Jehangir- out some alarm to Mohabat Khan; but he was » 
longer able to crush opposition by force, and he suffered him- 
self to be persuaded by Jehangir to avoid personal risk, by 
forbearing to accompany him to the muster of Nir Jehan 
contingent. Jehdngir advanced alone to the review; and he 
had no sooner got to the centre of the line, than the troops 
closed in on him, cut off the Rajput horse by whom he was 
guarded, and being speedily joined by their confederates, ren- 
dered it impossible to make any attempt to seize his person. 
Mohdbat Khan perceived that his power was irretrievably lost; 
and immediately withdrew to a distance with his troops, and 
entered on negotiation to procure his pardon and assurance 
safety. 


Jehangir was now restored to liberty, and Nar Jehan & 
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wer. She had relinquished none of her designs during the 
riod of her adversity ; and as she was obliged to make erm, 
ms with Mohabat, to procure the release of her granted to 
other, who was his prisoner, she determined to con- **4- 
ct the pardon of one enemy with the destruction of another ; 
d made it a condition of the emperor’s reconciliation with 
ohabat, that he should immediately have the use te isrnt 
his services against Shah Jehan. That prince, shah Jehén, 
ter his own submission and the misfortune of his father, had 
me from the Deckan to Ajmir with only 1,000 men, in the 
ypes that his army might increase as he advanced; but Réja 
ishen Sing, his principal adherent, dying at that place, instead 
‘an accession, he suffered the loss of half his numbers, and 
as obliged, as the only means of securing his personal safety, 
fly across the desert to Sind. He was then in the lowest 
ate of depression, and would have retired to Persia if he had 
been prevented by ill-health. From this time his fortunes 
gan to brighten: he heard of the death of Parviz at Bur- 
inpar, and learned also that Mohabat, instead of pursuing 
m, was now himself pursued by an army of the emperor, with 
hom he had again come to a rupture. 

Encouraged by these circumstances, he set off, He breaks 
wough Guzerat, for the Deckan, where he was soon Pperoe: 
ined by Mohabat with such part of his force as still Shae Jehan, 
mained.?* 

Jehangir, soon after his deliverance, marched back from Cabul 
» Lahér. Some time was spent in restoring every branch of 
ie government to its old footing; and when all had been 
itisfactorily arranged, the emperor set off on his annual visit 
» Cashmir. 

Some time after his arrival in that valley, Shehriy4r was seized 
ith so violent an illness that he was obliged to leave Cashmir 
w the warmer climate of Léhér. Not long after his sickness 
eparture, Jehingir was himself taken ill with a severe return 
f his asthma, and it soon became evident that his life was in 
reat danger. An attempt was made to remove him to Lahér; 
is complaint was increased by the motion and passage of the 
1ountains ; and before he had got over a third of his journey, 
® Gladwin’s Jehangir. Khafi Khan ar inexplicable; and it is not casy to 
akes an intermediate reconciliation be- believe that if Mohabat had been in Nur 
reen Mohabat and Jehangir, and another Jchan’s hands, having no longer her bro- 


isit of Mohabat to court, followed by a ther fora hostage, he would again have 
esh revolt; but these rapid changes ap- been allowed to retire in safety. 
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he had a severe attack, and died soon after reaching his 


anddeath tent, in the sixtieth year of his age. 
ree Several of the great men of the time of Akber died 
au. 1037,  ghortly before Jehangir: Aziz died before the usurpe- 


tion of Mohabat, Malik Amber during its continuance, and Mirsh 
Khan (the Khani Khanan) shortly after it was suppressed. 
Among the occurrences of Jehangir’s reign may be mentioned 


an edict against the use of tobacco, which was then a novelty. ° 


It would be curious, as marking the epoch of the introduction 
of a practice now universal in Asia, if the name of tambact, by 
which it is known in most eastern countries, were not of iteelf 
sufficient to show its American origin.™ 


CHAPTER II. 


SHAH JEHAN, TILL 1657. 


THE influence of Nar Jehan expired with her husband, and 
the fruit of all her long intrigues was lost in a moment. Her 
Anat Khin favourite, Shehriyar, was absent, and A’saf Khan, who 
taut was all along determined to support Shah Jehan, in- 
— mediately sent off a messenger to summon him from 
the Deckan. In the meantime, to sanction his own measures 
by the appearance of legal authority, he released Prince Dawar, 


73 Where no other authority is quoted 
for facts in this reign, they are taken 
from Khafi Khan, from Gladwin’s Reign 
of Jehangir, or from the autobiographical 
Memoirs of the emperor. Khafi Khin’s 
history is compiled from various accounts, 
written and oral. Mr. Gladwin’s is evi- 
dently all drawn from written histories, 
but he only quotes the Madsiri Jehdn- 
giri, and the Memoirs of the emperor, 
of which last he possessed a much more 
complete copy than that translated by 
Major Price. The Memoirs themselves 
contain a great deal of information re- 
garding particular Pee and the cha- 
racters of individuals ; and though written 
in a rambling and inaccurate manner, are 
not without signs of talent. A large por- 
tion of them is composed of stories of 
magical performances; some, though 
greatly exaggerated, are obviously tricks 
of ventriloquism and legerdemain, but all 
regarded by the emperor as in some de- 


gree the result of su power. 
Those fables would lead to = lower & 
timate of his intelligence, if we did met 
remember the demonology of his contesr 
porary in England. (Mr. Morley, in his 
Catalogue, shows that there are twe 
editions of this autobiography. The om, 
translated by Major Price, gives an i= 
perfect and confused account of only the 
first two years of the Sultan's reign; the 
other contains the autobiography of eigh- 
teen years, and is completed by an editor, 
Muhammad Hadi. Mr. Morley says: “The 
autobiography of Jehangir is btedly 
one of the most curious and interesting 
works in the whole range of the Mukam- 
madan literature of India, presenting, # 
it does, a complete picture of the private 
life of one of the moat and de- 
potic monarchs of the world, of his ova 
views, moral and political, of the manses 
of his court, and of the chief events of 
his reign.” —Ep.] 
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he son of Khusrou, from prison, and proclaimed him king.' 
Var Jehan, endeavouring to support the cause of Sheh- imprisons 
iyér, was placed under a temporary restraint by her "* ™""™ 
wother; and from that time, although she survived for many 
rears, her name is never again mentioned in history.? 

A’saf Khan then continued his march to Lahér. Shehriyar, 
who was already in that city, seized the royal treasure, peteats 
bought over the troops, and, forming a coalition with Tino 
two sons of his uncle, the late Prince Daniydl, marched “ “** 
out to oppose A’saf Khan. The battle ended in his defeat; he 
fled into the citadel, was given up by his adherents, and he was 
afterwards put to death, with the sons of Daniyal, by orders from 
Shah Jehan.? 

The new emperor lost no time in obeying the summons of 
A’saf Khan. He left the Deckan, accompanied by Shih Jenin 
Mohabat; and on his arrival at Agra caused his acces- the Deckan, 
sion to be proclaimed, and took formal possession of claimed at 
the throne.‘ 25, 1628, 

The highest honours were conferred on A’saf Khan in 103i, 
and Mohdbat, and great promotions and distributions 4‘nir7, 
of money were made to the friends and adherents of the emperor. 
Among his first acts were, to abolish the ceremony of prostra- 
tion, to restore the Mahometan lunar year in ordinary corres- 
pondence ,and to make some other slight changes favourable 
to the Mussulman religion. 

When firmly established in his government, Shah Jehan 
seems to have indemnified himself for his late fatigues and pri- 
vations, by giving a loose to his passion for magnificent build- 
ings and expensive entertainments. He erected palaces in his 
principal cities; and, on the first anniversary of his accession, 
he had a suite of tents prepared in Cashmir, which, if we are to 
believe his historian,’ it took two months to pitch. He intro- 
duced new forms of lavish expenditure on that occasion; for, 
besides the usual ceremony of being weighed against precious 
substances, he had vessels filled with jewels waved round his 
head, or poured over his person (according to the superstition 

1 Khaff Khan. that of Jehangir at Lahér. (Khd/l Khan.) 

® She died in a.p. 1646, a.H. 1055. She * Khafi Khan. 
wes treated with respect, and allowed a * Dawar Shukoh (also called Bolaki), 
ipend of 250,000/. a-year. She wore no who had been sct up for king by A’saf 
but white after Jehangir’s death, Khan, found means to escape to Persia, 
thtained from all entertainments, and where he was afterwards seen by the 
to devote her life to the me- Holstein ambassadors in 1633. (Olearius, 
Ambassador. 


mory of her husband: she was buried in 8’ Travels, p. 190.) 
Stemb she had herself erected, close to * Khafi Khan. 
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that such offerings would avert misfortunes) ; and all tl 
so devoted was immediately scattered among the bysta 
given away in presents. The whole expense of the fes 
cluding gifts of money, jewels, rich dresses and arma, ¢ 
and horses, amounted, by the account of the same his! 
1,600,000. sterling. 

He was disturbed in these enjoyments by an irrt 
Local dis. the Uzbeks in Cabul: they ravaged the cou 
turbances. besieged the capital, but retired on the appro 
light force, followed up by an army under Mohabat K} 
this invasion succeeded the revolt of Narsing Deé, ther 
of Abial Fazl. He opposed a long resistance in Bun 
before he was brought to submit.® 

Mohabat had only reached Sirhind on his way to Cab 
the intelligence of the retreat of the Uzbeks was receiv 
was immediately recalled to the capital, and directed to 
for a march into the Deckan. 

Khan Jehan Lédi was an Afghan of low birth, but 1 
History of the pride and unruliness of his nation in Ind 
Lodi. had held great military charges in the reign of 
gir, and commanded in the Deckan under Parviz at the 
that prince’s death. Being left with undivided autho 
thought it for his advantage, perhaps for that of the s 
make peace with the son of Malik Amber, now at the | 
the Nizam Shahi government. He gave up what still re 
to the Moguls of Shah Jehan’s conquests, and entered 
close intimacy with his late enemies. 

When Shah Jehan set out to assume the throne, he 
to join him, marched into Malwa, laid siege to Man 
seemed to be aiming at independence. He returned to ob 
when Shah Jehan’s accession was secure; and it wast 
prudent, at first, to confirm him in his government, an 
wards to be content with removing him to that of Milw 
the Deckan was given to Mohabat Khan. 

Having co-operated in the reduction of Raja Narsing 
was invited to court, and treated with great attenti 
before he had been long there, he received intimatic 
some of his friends that the emperor harboured designs 
him, and was only waiting an opportunity to find hin 
guard. These suggestions, whether true or false, mad 
pression on his jealous nature. He refused to attend 


* Khafi Khan. 
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ig, assembled his troops round the palace he inhabited, and 
od prepared to defend himself against any attempt that 
ght be made on him. Negotiations then took place, and 
re 80 successful that all differences appeared to be removed, 
en Some new circumstance excited Khan Jehan’s distrust, 
1 decided him to run all risks rather than remain within the 
rer of men on whose faith he could not rely. One sis signt 
ht, soon after dark, he assembled all his troops, 7™ Agra. 
ced his women in the centre on elephants, and marched 
aly out of Agra with his kettle-drums beating, at the head 
2,000 veteran Afghans, and accompanied by twelve of his 
180ns. He was pursued within two hours by a strong body 
the royal troops, who overtook him at the river Chambal. 
had scarcely time to send his family across the river, when 
was obliged to cover their retreat by engaging the very 
rior force that was in pursuit of him. The severest part 
‘he action was between the Afghdns and a body of Rajpits, 
' dismounted and charged: with pikes, according to their 
Onal custom. Réja Pirti Sing Rahtér and Khan Jehan 
> engaged hand-to-hand, and separated with mutual wounds. 
TY a long resistance, Khan Jehan plunged into the stream, 
effected his passage with the loss of a few men drowned, 
des those he had lost in the action. The royal troops did 
@t first, venture to follow him; and when they had been 
> by reinforcements, and were emboldened to renew the 
Qit, Khan Jebin had got so much the start of them, that 
"@s able to make his way through Bundélcand into the wild 
Woody country of Gondwana, from whence he soon opened 
Mumunication with his old ally, the king of Ahmednagar. 
te affair now assumed so serious an aspect that His Diocent: 


t Jehin thought it necessary to take the field in Deck 


e The em 
dm, and moved into the Deckan at the head of a marches 
ains 5 
armament. AD. 1628, 
® halted, himself, at Burhanpir, and sent on three .n. 1038, 


° . ° Rabi ul 
*hments, or rather armies,’ into the hostile ter- awwal. 


y. 

le three Deckan monarchies had, at this time, recovered 
* ancient limits, and (except the fort of Ahmed- giste of the 
ly, which still held out in disregard of Khan Peckan. 
in’s cession) the Moguls were reduced to the eastern half 
Chandésh and an adjoining portion of Berdr. The greatest 
he Deckan kingdoms was that of Ahmednagar which wag 


’ The native historian estimates them at 50,000 men cach. 
PP 
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contiguous to the Mogul territory. Mortezé Nizin 
king set up by Malik Amber) was well inclined to a 
self on the death of that minister; but he would, pe 
remained a pageant, if the sons of Malik Amber ha 
talents equal to their father’s. The fact was far othe 
Morteza soon displaced and imprisoned Fath Khan. 
of them, and afterwards conducted the administrati 
He did so with so little ability, that his kingdom beca 
of faction, affording every advantage to his foreign ¢ 

Ibrahim A’dil Shah of Bijapur, who died about the 
with Amber, and left his country in a much more 
condition to his son, Mohammed A’dil Shah; and 
Kutb Shah of Golc6énda, who was probably aggrand: 
self at the expense of his Hindu neighbours in Télin 
no part in the quarrels of the Mahometan kings. 

By the time Shah Jehan reached Burhanpir, K) 
had moved from Géndwana into the country under. 
gar. The Mogul armies, in consequence, marched 
territory, and were assisted by a simultaneous move 
Khén Jehén the side of Guzerat. Khan Jeh4n, after som 

Ahmednagar. ing attempts, by himself and his allies, to1 
against this disproportioned force, retired to the south 
eluded the Mogul detachments by moving from place 
At length Azam Khan, the most active of Shal 
Pursued by Officers, by a succession of forced marches, 
Azam Khén. in surprising him, took his baggage, and fi 
to seek shelter by retiring among the hills and woe 
the whole of the enemy’s force could not be brought t 
him. He then kept retreating—sometimes checking hi 
by defending favourable positions, and sometimes escaj 
them by long and unexpected marches. In this m 
reached Bijapur. He expected to persuade the king t 
Fails in ob- Part; but he found Mohammed Adil Shah en' 
wylavee inclined to enter on such a contest, and wa 
Biéptr. once more to return to the territories of the 
Ahmednagar. Morteza Nizam Shah had himeelf be 
Hisallythe Pressed during this interval, and two of the g 
Atecinagar the Hindi chiefs under him had gone ore 
defeated. enemy. He had still sufficient confidence t 
effect of a decisive battle. He assembled his army at. 

bad, and took post in strong ground among the neigl 
passes; this advantage did not compensate for the 
® Grant Duff. Khafi Khén. 
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| of his enemies ; he was defeated, and obliged to seek 
om in his forts and in desultory warfare. Kin n Jehan 
ile Khan Jehan, overwhelmed by the defeat of Deckan. 
3, the destruction of their country, and the additional 
es of famine and pestilence with which it was now 
determined to quit the scene, and to take refuge (as was 
d) with the Afghans near Péshawer, where all the north- 
tribes were at that time up in arms. If such was his 
m, he was unable to accomplish it: after passing the 
da near the frontier of Guzerdt, he crossed all Malwa 
8 Bundélcand, where he hoped to be able to revive the 
of insurrection; but the réja of that country turned 
thim, and cut off his rear-guard, under his long-tried and 
*d friend Derya Khan; and, being overtaken by the 
3, he sent off his wounded, and made a stand with the 
sof his force, now reduced to 400 Afghins. His resist- 
though long and desperate, was vain: his party was 
red or dispersed, and he was obliged to fly with a few 
ladherents. He endeavoured to force his way into the 
t of Calinjer, was repulsed with the loss of his son, and 
last overtaken at a pool where he had stopped 4. catom in 
xhaustion: and after defending himself with 24s. 
1al gallantry, and receiving many wounds, was struck 
h with a pike by a Rajput, and his head was , » 3630, 
8s a most acceptable present to the Mogul *™ 
r.? 
war with Nizim Shah was not concluded by the removal 
riginal cause. At this time a destructive famine continuance 
ed the Deckan. It began from a failure of the %%'he*= 
cal rains in A.D. 1629, and was raised to a ™6*: 
al pitch by a recurrence of the same misfortune Femineand, 
). Thousands of people emigrated, and many ‘e Decka.. 
d before they reached more favoured provinces; vast 
rs died at home; whole districts were depopulated, and 
ad not recovered at the end of forty years.'° The famine 
»ompanied by a total failure of forage, and by the death 
he cattle ; and the miseries of the people were completed 
‘stilence such as is usually the consequence of the other 
jes. In the midst of these horrors, Azam Khfn carried 
operations against Morteza NizamsShah; and that 
ascribing all his disasters to the misconduct of his 
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Khan, more mindful of former injuries than rec 
ambitious of recovering the authority once p 
father, applied all the power which had been co. 
_ the destruction of the donor; and, aided by th 

unpopularity of Morteza himself, was soon stron; 
that prince and his chief adherents to death, a 
Murderof government into his own hands. At 
Simedecear He sent to offer submission and a large 
by hismi- the Moguls, and placed an infant on t 


nister Fath . 
Khin, who an open profession that he was to hol 


submi 
Shih Jehin. subordination to Shih Jehén. 

His terms were immediately accepted, anc 
warwith turned his whole force against Bijapur 
Buspir. however, evaded the fulfilment of his 
ietren again attacked by the Moguls, and on 
men his cause with that of A’dil Shah. 
wards reconciled to the Moguls; and various s 
took place in the progress of the war, from his 
shifting policy. 

During one of those vicissitudes, the king « 
Siezeot .- borne down by the superior force of hi 
Bijépor, ~—_-was constrained to take refuge in his ca 
was besieged by a great army under the command 
In this desperate situation, he must have shared 


former rival, if he had not found resources in hi 
and addAraaa While ha neaad avarv avartinn ta aA. 
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ed <A/’saf Khan in intrigues with chieftains who pretended 
ike bargains for their defection; and sometimes led him 
isasters by feigned offers from individuals to desert their 
when attacked, or to admit his troops by night into parts 
> fortifications intrusted to their charge. During all this 
disease and famine were playing their parts in the camp 
saf Khan; and he at last found himself under the neces- 
of raising the siege, and revenged himself by faiureot 
ly ravaging the unexhausted parts of the *°"* 
dom.!! 

was about the time of this failure, that Shah Jehan re- 
ied to his capital, leaving Mohabat Khan in the The emperor 
reme government of the Deckan.'’* The operations Delhi. 
ried on under that general led, at length, to Fath March ; 
an’s being shut up in the fort of Doulatabad, where Remazén. 
defended himself, with occasional assistance from the king of 
pir; and the fate of the Nizim Shahi monarchy seemed to 
bon the result of the struggle. It was decided by a gene- 
action, in which the combined force of the Deckanis was 
vated in an attempt to raise the siege? and Fath Khan soon 
r surrendered and entered into the Mogul service, «.v. 1633, 

le the king whom he had set up was sent off a au.10. 
Oner to Gualidr."* 

he king of Bijapur, being now left alone, made overtures of 
Otiation, which were not favourably received ; he qeuscess of 
1 continued to defend himself, and all the efforts hm Hons in the 
foh4bat Khan were ineffectual to subdue him. An Pe&** 

rtant point of the war was the siege of Perinda, on his 
ure in which Mohabat Kh4n was obliged to fall back on 
thinpir, and desist from aggressive operations.’ a.v 163. 
had before been put under the nominal command of the 
eror’s second son, Shuji, who was a boy; and he was now 
led to court, and the Deckan was divided into two com- 
ids, under Khani Douran and Khani Zeman. 

hese officers were less successful than their predecessors. 
ammed Adil Shah continued to hold out; and the Nizim 
ui monarchy, which seemed to have cnme to an end on the 
ender of Fath Khan, was revived by a chief whose family 
» afterwards to act an important part as the founders of the 
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Maratta nation. This was Shahji Bosla, who had risen 
nou, siderable rank in the time of Malik Amber, : 
sttempte to to distinguished himself as a partisan during the la 
ing of Ab- After the fall of Doulatabad, he drew off to the 
meiner; country in the west of the Deckan; and, some tir 
was so strong as to set up a new pretender to the th 
Ahmednagar, and, in time, to get possession of all the 
of that kingdom from the sea to the capital." 

The Deckan, therefore, was as far as ever from bei 
dued ; and Shah Jehan perceived the necessity of retu 
person to that country, to make another effort to reduc 

He marched from Agra towards the end of 1635," 
The emperor 2!Tiving in the Deckan, he adopted his former 
returns to = breaking his army into divisions ; and sent thei 
4p. 1635, first instance, to recover the kingdom of Ahm: 
as. 1045, When they had driven Shabji from the open 
awwal. and reduced many of his principal forts, Sha 
turned his whole force on Bijapur, took several strong 
and constrained Mohammed A’dil Shah once more to 3) 
Failureot Self up in hi# capital. The talents which had ¢ 
tempton him during the former siege did not desert hin 
Buépor. occasion. He laid waste the country for twen 
round Bijaptir, destroying every particle of food or 
filled up the wells, drained off the reservoirs, and ren 
impossible for any army to support itself during an ai 
the city. 

The Moguls were therefore reduced to the plunde: 
territories, and met with frequent losses from the 5 
activity of his detachments. Both parties, ere lon 
Peace with Wearied with this sort of warfare; and, Ad 
pines, making the first overture, peace was conclu 
An. 1046. terms much more favourable than he could | 
pected. He consented to an annual payment of 200 
year to Shah Jehan; but he was to receive, in return, 
of the Nizam Shahi dominions, which much extended bh 
tory on the north and east. 

Shahji held out for some time longer: at length hes 
Satmniesion mitted, gave up his pretended king, and ente! 
Boela. the service of the king of Bijapur, with the 
of Shah Jehan. 


At an early period of this invasion, Shah Jehan had o 
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king of Golcénda, and had forced him to desist from 
ing the name of the King of Persia in the public The emperor 
ers, and to agree to pay a regular tribute."” bate from 
nese transactions being concluded, Shah Jehan re- peturns to 
ed to his capital, and the kingdom of Ahmed- PO)\¢37, 
tr was at length extinguished for ever. seat 
"hile Shah Jehan’s attention was principally engaged with 
Deckan, some events of less moment were taking Local dis 
e in other quarters. The Portuguese fort of exvl puccesees 
rli, not far from Calcutta, was taken, after a siege, ao 
he governor of Bengal (1631). There were revolts of the 
délas, in the first of which the son of Narsmg Deé was 
d. One portion of the troops on the eastern frontier com- 
2d the settlement of Little Tibet (1634 and 1686); another 
defeated, and almost destroyed, in an attempt to conquer 
agar (1684); and a third, which invaded the petty state of 
1 Behar from Bengal, was compelled, by the unhealthiness 
he climate, to relinquish the country after they were in 
ession (1637). 
ne most important occurrence of these times was the acqui- 
n of Candahar, the governor of which, Ali Merdan Recovery of 
n, found himself exposed to so much danger from , ., yorain 
tyranny of his sovereign, the King of Persia, that Khéo. 
‘ave up the place to Shah Jehfn, and himself took refuge at 
ni. He was received with great honour, and was , ,, 1637. 
rwards, at different times, made governor of Cash- 4-#-1%7- 
and Cabul, and employed on various wars and other duties. 
excited universal admiration at the court by the skill and 
rment of his public works, of which the canal which bears 
name at Delhi still affords a proof, and by the taste and 
ance he displayed on all occasions of show and festivity. 
[is military talents were first tried in an invasion of Balkh 
Badakhshan. Those provinces had remained in ,,vasonot 
hands of the Uzbeks since they were lost by Mirza Bath. 
2iman, and were now held by Nazar Mohammed, the younger 
ther of Imam Kuli, sovereign of all the territory beyond the 
is, from the Caspian Sea to Mount Imaus. 
‘he revolt of Nazar Mohammed’s son, Abdul Aziz, encouraged 
nis powerful uncle, tempted Shah Jehan, who had a, 164, 
yyed several years of repose, to assert the dormant *” 
ata of his family. Ali Merdan penetrated the range of Hindi 
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Cush, and ravaged Badakhshan ; but the advance of the winter, 
and the fear of being cut off from the southern countries, com- 
pelled him to retreat without having gained any solid advan 
tage. Next year the enterprise was attempted by Raja Jagat 
Sing,'® whose chief strength lay in a body of 14,000 Rajputs, 
raised in his own country, but paid by the emperor. 

The spirit of the Rajputs never shone more brilliantly than 
Servicesof in this unusual duty: they stormed mountain-passes, 
inthewoun- made forced marches over snow, constructed redoubts 
Hinda Cue. by their own labour (the raja himself taking an are 
like the rest), and bore up against the tempests of that frozea 
region as firmly as against the fierce and repeated attacks of 
the Uzbeks. 

But, with all these exertions, the enterprise now appeared 8 
arduous that Shah Jehin himself resolved to move to Cabul, and 
to send on his son, Prince Morad, under the guidance of Ak 
,p.ies,  Merdan Khan, with a large army, into Balkh.'? This 
an.1055. expedition was completely successful: Morad was 
movesto joined by some of Nazar Mohammed’s sons, and after- 
Bom wards received the submission of that chief; but jus 
duced by a8 he had taken possession of the capital, a new rup- 
ad ait Mer- ture took place (with some suspicion of bad faith oa 

xnén- the part of the Moguls). Nazar Mohammed, now d- 
vested of his defensible places, was obliged to fly to Persia; and 
a.p.1646, | bis dominions were annexed, by proclamation, to thos 
July: |, of Shah Jeh4én. But this conquest was not long leé 
Jamédal = undisturbed: Abdul Aziz collected a force beyond the §. 
Overrun by Oxus, and sent numerous bands of plunderers to by § 
the Uzbeks, waste the newly-conquered territory. Shah Jehan had, 
the Oxus. by this time, returned to Delhi; and Morad, tired df § 
the service, and impatient of the control of AK Merdan, had 
left his province without leave, and was sent away from coutt 
Aurangzip in disgrace. The charge of restoring order was there @. 
fre inst fore imposed on Prince Aurangzib, while the king him- 
av.1647, Self again repaired to Cabul to support him. Aura 
H.1057.  pzib at first obtained a great victory over the Uzbeks: 
its effects, however, were by no means decisive; for Abdul Az 
crossed the Oxus in person, and so harassed the Moguls, thst 
Iabesicgedin Aurangzib, after some partial successes, was obliged # 
zach seek protection from the walls of Balkh itself. 

About this time Nazar Mohammed, having failed to obtaia 
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aid in Persia, threw himself on the clemency of Shah Jehan; 
and the latter prince, perceiving how little his prospects shan Jehan 
were advanced by such an expenditure of blood and conquest. 
treasure, came to the prudent resolution of withdrawing from 
the contest: and that he might do so with the less humiliation, 
he transferred his rights to Nazar Mohammed, then a suppliant 
at his court. Aurangzib was accordingly directed to Divastrous 
- make over the places that remained in his possession ; aurangzib. 
_ and he began his retreat from Balkh, under continual attacks 
* from the Uzbeks of Abdul Aziz’s party. When he reached the 
passes of Hindi Cush, the persecution was taken up, for the 
sake of plunder, by the mountaineers of the Hazareh tribes, and, 
to complete his misfortunes, the winter set in with violence ; 
and though the prince himself reached Cabul with a light de- 
tachment, yet the main body of his army was intercepted by 
the snow, and suffered so much in this helpless condition, from 
the unremitting assaults of the Hazarehs, that they sont ine 
were glad to escape in separate bodies, with the loss of «io. 
all their baggage and almost all their horses.” A.Ht, 1057. 
The tranquillity purchased by the relinquishment of Balkh 
was first disturbed by an attack on Candahar by the Candanar 
Persians. During the weak and tyrannical reign of the Persians 
Shah Safi, and the minority of his son, Shih Abbas II., the 
Moguls had been allowed to enjoy the fruits of Ali Merdan’s 
desertion unmolested; but as Abbas advanced towards man- 
hood, his ministers induced him to assert the dignity of his 
monarchy, by restoring it to its ancient limits. He as- ,p, 1648, 
sembled a large army, and marched against Candahar. *%:1* 
He showed much judgment in beginning the siege in winter, when 
the communication between India and Cabul was cut off by the 
snow, while his own operations went on unobstructed in the 
mild climate of Candahar. The consequence was, that al- 
though Aurangzib and the vazir Saad Ullah Khan were ordered 
off in all haste from the Panjab, and although they made their 
way with great exertions through the mountains, they arrived 
too late to save Candahar, which had been taken after a siege 
of two months and a half. The exhausted condition of the 
army after their winter march compelled Aurangzib and Saad 
Ullah to halt and refit at Cabul ; while the King of Persia with- 
drew to Herat, leaving a strong garrison in Candahar.”! 


The Indian army came before that city in May 1649. They 
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immediately opened their batteries, and the contest was a 
Aurangsip) conducted on both sides, with springing of min 
covert. saults by the besiegers, and sallies by the ga 
ax. 1059, ‘These operations were not interrupted by the ap, 
Awwal. of an army sent by Shah Abbas to raise the 
Aurangzib was contented with sending a detachment to. 
the attack, and remained, himself, in his lines before th 
The force he had employed was sufficient to repel the Pe 
but it could not prevent their destroying the forage and ¢ 
off the supplies of the besiegers; and as the governor de 
his town with as much skill as obstinacy, Aurangzib 
length constrained to raise the siege, and commence his 
oa 00 Cabul, above four months after he had oper 
A.Ht. 1058, batteries.22, Shah Jehan, who had followed Aur 
Fails in the to Cabul, marched from that city before the p 
Candahér. return, and was not overtaken by him until | 
reached Lahor. 

The next year passed in inaction, to which tke king’: 
av. 1651, Visit to Cashmir forms no exception. The ti 
AH. 1060. spent in that delicious retirement was devoted to 
and dances, to gardens, excursions by land and wate 
other pleasures congenial to the climate and scenery. 

In the year next succeeding, Aurangzib and the vazir. 
Second at- Ullah, were again despatched to Candahar, 1 
Candahér numerous and well-equipped army, and ample 
eee sion of tools and workmen to conduct all the oper 
an. 1061. " Of a siege. 

These great preparations were as unavailing as before 
Aurangzib, after exhausting every resource supplied by th 
and courage of Saad Ullah and the bravery of the Rajpat 
Itsfailure. compelled to return to Cabul, and was sent to be ¥ 
of the Deckan. 

Shah Jehén was not discouraged by his repeated failure 
next year prepared for a still greater effort than had ye' 
put forth. 

His eldest son, Dara Shukoéh, though treated as supe! 
Great expe. Station to the rest, was kept at court, and looke 
price, mder envy on the opportunities of distinction enjoyed 
Sbukoh. = brothers, especially Aurangzib, of whom he see 
have entertained a sort of instinctive jealousy. Urged by 
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feelings, he entreated Shah Jeh4n to allow him to try his skill 
and fortune at the siege of Candahar, and was put at the head 
of an army much exceeding that formerly employed. It as- 
sembled at Lahdér in the winter of 1652, and com- , p, 165, 
menced its march in the spring of the next year, Shah ** 1%: 
Jehan himself following, as usual, to Cabul. 

Dara opened his trenches, as Aurangzib had done before him, 
on a day and hour fixed by the astrologers, and ordered gicge of 
by the emperor before the army set out on its march. ©": 
He began the siege on a scale proportioned to his armament. 
He mounted a battery of ten guns on a high and solid mound 
of earth, raised for the purpose of enabling him to command 
the town ; and he pushed his operations with his characteristic 
impetuosity, increased, in this instance, by rivalry with his 
brother. He assembled his chiefs, and besought them to support 
his honour, declaring his intention never to quit the place till it 
was taken; he urged on the mines, directed the approaches, and, 
the besieged having brought their guns to bear on his own tent, 
he maintained his position until their fire could be silenced by 
that of his artillery. But, after the failure of several attempts 
to storm, and the disappointment of near prospects of success, 
his mind appears to have given way to the dread of defeat and 
humiliation: he entreated his officers not to reduce him toa 
level with the twice-beaten Aurangzib; and he had recourse to 
magicians and other impostors, who promised to put him in 
possession of the place by supernatural means. Such expedients 
portended an unfavourable issue ; and accordingly, after a last 
desperate assault, which commenced before daybreak, , ». 1658, 
and in which his troops had at one time gained the “Pog57' 
summit of the rampart, he was compelled to renounce ®™”¥"®. 
all hope, and to raise the siege, after having lost the flower of 
his army in the prosecution of it. He was harassed Failure and 
on his retreat both by the Persians and Afghans ; and Dard Shuk6h 
it was not without additional losses that he made his November; 
way to Cabul, whence he pursued his march to Lahér. ras 

Thus terminated the last attempt of the Moguls to recover 
Candahar, of which they had held but a precarious possession 
from the first conquest of it by Baber. 

It was followed by nearly two years of undisturbed tranquillity. 
During that time Shah J ehén, having completed a Endof 
revenue survey of his possessions in the Deckan, which to 1655; 
is said to have occupied him for nearly twenty years,” and = 
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gave orders for the adoption of the system of assessment and 
collection introduced by Tédar Mal.” 

The same period is marked by the death of the vazir, Saad 
. Death of the Ullah Khan, the most able and upright minister that 
vazir, Saad 
Ullah Kbin, ever appeared in India. He makes a conspicuous 
figure in all the transactions of Shah Jehan, and is constantly 
referred to as a model in the correspondence of Aurangzb 
during the long reign of that monarch. Khafi Khan says that 
his descendants, in his time, were still distinguished for their 
virtues and intelligence, near a century after the death of their 
ancestor; and contrasts the respectability of their conduct with 
the effeminacy and frivolity of the other nobles of that era. 

The next year was destined to put an end to this state of re 
Renewal of pose, and to light up a conflagration which was never 
the Deckar, effectually suppressed, and was not extinguished until 
rangzib. it had consumed the empire. 

Since the last pacification, Abdullah Kutb Shah had paid his 
tribute regularly, and had shown a desire to secure the favour 
of Shah Jehan, who, but for a particular concurrence of circun- 
stances, would probably never have wished to molest him. 

The prime minister of Abdullah was a person named Mir 
Intriguesof Jumla. He had formerly been a diamond merchant, 
at Golonas, and had been known and respected throughout the 
MirJamle. Deckan for his wealth and abilities long before he 
attained his present high station. His son, Mohammed Ami, 
a dissolute and violent young man, had drawn on himself the 
resentment of Abdullah Kutb Shah, and had involved his father 
in a dispute with the court. Mir Jumla was absent, in command 
of an army in the eastern part of the kingdom of Golcénda ; and, 
finding himself unable to obtain such concessions as he desired 
from his own sovereign, determined to throw himself on the pro- 
tection of the Mogul. He applied to Aurangzib, to whom, a 
well as to the emperor, he was already known. Such an oppor- 
tunity of interference afforded an irresistible temptation tos 
man of Aurangzib’s intriguing disposition, and he strongly recom- 
mended the case of Mir Jumla to his father’s favour. Shah 
Jehan, influenced by this advice, despatched a haughty mandate 
to Abdullah Shah to redress the complaints of his minister; but 
Abdullah was further irritated by this encroachment on his 2- 
dependence, and committed Amin to prison, while he seques 
trated the property of Mir Jumla. Shéh Jehan, now provoked 
in his turn, sent orders to his son to carry his demands into 
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effect by force of arms; and Aurangzib, who had been waiting 
impatiently for this result, entered with alacrity on the duty, 
and executed it in a manner entirely suitable to his wily nature. 

Without any further manifestation of hostility, he sent out a 
chosen force, under pretence of escorting his son, Sul- Treacherous 


tan Mohammed, to Bengal, for the purpose of celebra- Heiderabsa 


by Aurang- 


ting his nuptials with the daughter of his own brother, :ib. 
Prince Shuja, who was viceroy of that province. The Fanvary 
road from Aurangébad to Bengal made a circuit by Ratiwav- 
Masulipatam, so as to avoid the forests of Géndwana, “*" 
and thus naturally brought the prince within a short distance 
of Heiderabad, the capital of Goleénda. Abdullah Shah was 
preparing an entertainment for his reception, when he suddenly 
advanced as an enemy, and took the king so completely by sur- 
prise that he had only time to fly to the hill-fort of Golcénda, 
six or eight miles from the city ; while Heiderabad fell into the 
hands of the Moguls, and was plundered and half burned before 
the troops could be brought into order. Aurangzib had, before 
this, found a pretence for assembling an army on the nearest 
point of his province; and being joined by fresh troops from 
Malwa, he had ample means of sending on reinforcements to 
Golc6nda. Mir Jumla also in time drew near, and was ready to 
tarn his master’s arms against himself. Abdullah Shah, on his 
first flight to the hill-fort, had released Muhammed Amin, and 
given up the sequestrated property ; and he did all in his power 
to negotiate a reasonable accommodation, while at the same 
time he spared no effort to procure aid from Bijapur. No aid 
came, and the Moguls were inexorable; and, after several 
attempts to raise the siege by force, he was at last under the 
necessity of accepting the severe terms imposed ON Submission 
him: to agree to give his daughter in marriage to oft Golconda. 
Sultan Mohammed, with a dowry in territory and money; to 
pay a crore of rupees (1,000,000I. sterling) as the first instal- 
ment of a yearly tribute; and promised to make up the arrears 
of past payments within two years. 

Sh&h Jehin would have been content with easier terms, and 
did, in fact, make a great remission in the pecuniary part of 
those agreed on; but the rest were executed, and the A.D. 1656, 
Mogul prince returned to Aurangabad. Mir Jumla i.n. ices, 
remained in the Mogul service, became the chosen counsellor 
of Aurangzib, and was afterwards one of the most useful instru- 
ments of his ambitious designs. 

Aurangzib had scarcely reaped the fruits of his success in 
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Goleénda before an opportunity was afforded him of gaining 
Unprovoked Similar advantages over the neighbouring  king- 
Bip, dom. The peace with Bijapar had remained unbroken 
since the last treaty. Mohammed A’dil Shah had successfully 
cultivated the friendship of Shah Jehan, but had excited the 
personal enmity of Aurangzib by a close connexion with Dari 
Shukéh. On his death, which took place in November 1656," 
he was succeeded by his son Ali, a youth of nineteen; and 
Shih Jehan was tempted, by the persuasion of his younger son, 
to deny that the minor was the real issue of the late king, and 
to assert his own right to decide on the succession to his tnibu- 
tary. Though the force of the kingdom of Bijapur was still 
undiminished, it was in no state of preparation for war; ands 
large portion of its army was employed at a distance, in wan 
with the Hindi petty princes of Carnaéta. Aurangzib, therefore, — 
met with little difficulty in his invasion of the territory; ands 
fortunate accident having thrown the strong frontier fort of 
Bidar into his hands, he advanced without further obstruction to 
av.iss7, the capital.” The suddenness of the attack had pre- 
a.n. 1067, vented the mode of defence, by destroying the country, 
so successfully practised on former occasions. No resource, 
therefore, was left to the new king, but to sue for peace on the 
most unfavourable terms.** Even those were peremptorily r- 
jected by Aurangzib; and he would probably, ere long, have 
obtained possession both of the capital and the country, if he 
had not been called off by a matter that touched him mor 
nearly than the conquest of any foreign kingdom.” 


CHAPTER III. 


FRoM 1657 TO THE DEPOSAL OF SHAH JEHAN. 


THE emperor had been seized with an illness of so serious & 
Dangerous, nature, that it not only threatened an immediate tranr 
emperor. fer of the crown to Dard Shuk6h, but invested him at 
the moment with the administration of his father’s government 
This state of affairs, involving all Aurangzib’s prospects of 


Dangerous 


*© Grant Duff. It corresponds to Mo- 
harram 1067. 

*” Grant Duff. 

48 (‘He offered to pay down one crore 
of rupees, and to make any sacrifice de- 
manded.” (Duff.)—Eb. ] 

 (‘‘ Aurangzib’s first step was now to 


accept Ali ‘Adil Shah's overtures, from 
whom he gained a considerable supply ¢ 
ready money; and he concluded a tresty, 
by which he relinquished the advantage 
he had gained, in a few days he ws 
on his march towards the Nerbedds 
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‘erandizement, and even of safety, turned his exertions towards 
e seat of the monarchy, and for a long time withdrew his 
tention from the affairs of the Deckan. 
Shah Jehan had four sons, all of an age to render them im- 
ittient of a subordinate station. Dara Shukéh was in characters 
s forty-second year, Shujd was forty, and Aurang- fons? 
b thirty-eight. Even Mordd, the youngest, had long ”™ 
en employed in great commands.' Dara Shukéh was a frank 
id high-spirited prince, dignified in his manners, generous in 
s expense, liberal in his opinions, open in his enmi- Dérsshokéh, 
+3; but impetuous, impatient of opposition, and despising the 
dinary rules of prudence as signs of weakness and artifice. 
is overbearing temper made him many enemies, while his 
wbitual indiscretion lessened the number as well as the confi- 
mce of his adherents. Shuj& was not destitute of  suuja. 
ilities, but given up to wine and pleasure. Aurangzib Atranezit. 
as a perfect contrast to Dara Shukéh. He was a man of a mild 
mper and a cold heart; cautious, artful, designing ; a perfect 
aster of dissimulation; acute and sagacious, though not ex- 
nded in his views, and ever on the watch to gain friends and 
propitiate enemies. To these less brilliant qualities he joined 
eat courage and skill in military exercises, a handsome 
ough not athletic form, affable and gracious manners, and 
rely agreeable conversation. He was so great a dissembler 
other matters, that he has been supposed a hypocrite in re- 
yion. But, although religion was a great instrument of his 
llicy, he was, beyond doubt, a sincere and bigoted Mussulman. 
2 had been brought up by men of known sanctity, and had 
mself shown an early turn for devotion: he at one time pro- 
ised an intention of renouncing the world, and taking the 
bit of a fakir; and throughout his whole life he evinced a 
al attachment to his faith, in many things indifferent to his 
terest, and in some most seriously opposed to it. His zeal was 
own in prayers and reading the Koran, in pious discourses, 
abstemiousness (which he affected to carry so far as to subsist 
. the earnings of his manual labour), in humility of deport- 
amt, patience under provocation, and resignation in misfor- 
nes; but, above all, in constant and earnest endeavours to 
omote his own faith and to discourage idolatry and infidelity. 
it neither religion nor morality stood for a moment in his way 
xen they interfered with his ambition; and, though full of 


! Gladwin'’s History of Jehangtr. 
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scruples at other times, he would stick at no crime that was ) 
requisite for the gratification of that passion. | 

His political use of religion arose from a correct view of the | 
feelings of the time. Akber’s innovations had shocked most | 
Mahometans, who, besides the usual dislike of the vulgar to 
toleration, felt that a direct attack was made on their own faith. 
Jehangir’s restoration of the old ritual was too cold to give fall 
satisfaction; and though Shah Jehan was a more zealous Mus 
sulman, Dara openly professed the tenets of Akber, and had 
written a book to reconcile the Hindi and Mahometan doe 
trines.? No topic, therefore, could be selected more likely t 
make that prince unpopular than his infidelity, and in no light 
could the really religious Aurangzib be so favourably opposed te 
him ‘as in that of the champion of Islam. In this character he 
had also an advantage over Shuja, who was looked on with are 
sion by the orthodox Mahometans, from his attachment to the 
Persian sect of the Shias. 

Morad was brave and generous, but dull in intellect, and valk 

Moria. gar in his pursuits. He was abundantly presump 
and selfwilled ; but his object never was more exalted than the 
indulgence of his humours, and the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures.? 

Shah Jehan had, by the same mother as his sons,‘ two daughters. 
Daughtersot LO the eldest, Padshah Bégam, he was devotedly a 
Bhsh Jehin. tached. She was endowed with beauty and talents, 
and was a great support to the interest of Dara Shukéh. Row 
shanara,* the second daughter, had fewer personal attractions 
and less influence; but her talent for intrigue, and her kn 
ledge of the secrets of the harem, enabled her to be of the 
greatest assistance to her favourite brother, Aurangzib. 

It was from this princess that Aurangzib obtained the in 






















? [Some time before this Dara had given by that monarch as Shah Jehis 
brought some Pandits from Benares to opinion of his four sons. Dara (he sa] 
Delhi, and employed them in making a __had talents for command, and the digp 
Persian translation of fifty Upanishads; becoming the royal office, but was ® 
the work professes to have been finished in tolerant to all who had any pretense 
Ramazan, A.H. 1067 (A.D. 1657.) It was to eminence; whence he was “bed @ 
this book which Anquetil Duperron trans- the good, and good to the bad.” Seqi 
lated into Latin in 1801, under the title of was a mere drunkard, and Morads gah 
Oupnekhat. See also the account of the ton and asensualist. Aurangzib exceled 
Nadir un nikat, or seven days’ dialogue both in action and counsel, was well sig 
between the Prince and Baba Lal, in to undertake the burden of public sfhi® 
Wilson’s Hinds S:cts.(Collected Works, but full of subtle suspicions, apd are 
vol. i. p. 348.)—Eb. ] likely to find any one whom he coll 

* The characters of the princes are trust. (Letter from Aurangzth to kis 
taken from Bernier, modified by the facts in the “ Daster ul Amal A'gad.”) 
in Khafi Khan, and by some passages in * Gladwin'’s History of Jehdagtr. 
Aurangzib’s letters. The following 18 * [Or rather, Roshan--ai.—Eb.| 
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yn which he now acted. Though Shah Jehan had only 
d his sixty-seventh, year, the habits of in- Dérésami- 
» and pleasure in which he had indulged seem govemment 
e latterly diminished his attention to business, emperor. 
owed a greater share of influence to Dard Shukéh, on 
as heir-apparent, he devolved such of his duties as he did 
aself perform. Things were in this state when the emperor 
ized with a sudden disorder in his kidneys, together with 
ression of urine, which entirely incapacitated him from 
38, and soon brought him to the brink of the grave. 
r this crisis Dara stopped all correspondence, and 
2d all travellers likely to spread the news of the to aggeelh 
danger throughout the provinces. He could not, 2 ‘Haj 7. 

ar, long elude the vigilance of his brothers. Aurang- 
particular, was minutely informed of all his proceedings 
‘the whole of the struggle which followed. 

first to act on the emergency was Prince Shuja, the vice- 
Bengal. He assembled the troops of his province, poenion of 
umediately marched into Behar, on his way to the 5b, 

l. 

ice Morad, viceroy of Guzerat, soon followed his example: 
red on all the money in the district treasuries, . sot wo. 
id siege to Surat, where there was a governor ™4 
ndent of his authority, and where he thought there was 
iderable sum in deposit. 

angzib conducted himeelf with more caution. He did not 
e the royal title, as Shuja and Moraéd had done ; Cantious 
lthough he instantly moved to his northern Aurangsib. 
‘r, and urged on the preparation of his army, he made 
m declaration till orders came from Dara, in the emperor’s 
to direct Mir Jumla and the other military commanders 
| his standard. Mir Jumla, after he joined the His collusion 
s, had been summoned to the capital, and had sums. 

ime been intrusted with the highest offices in the state. He 
terwards been sent back to the Deckan; but his family 
ill at Agra, and the fear of the consequences to them made 
esitate to oppose an order of the emperor. But his em- 
isment was removed by a stratagem suggested by Au- 
tb. ° 

‘cording to a concerted plan, he sent for Mir Jumla to his 
; and when that commander, after some affected delays 


eel aah, 


* Khafi Khan. 
QQ 
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and alarms, presented himself, he ordered him to be made 
prisoner in the fort of Doulatabad ; while his principal officers, 
secretly influenced by their commander, continued to serve with 
He marches Aurangzib. Even when he had thrown off the mask, 
te join Mo- be still proceeded with his usual policy. He left Dark 
and Shujéi to weaken each other for his profit, and applied all 
his art to gain Morad, whom he might hope to render an mn- 
strument in his own hands. He wrote to him with the most 
vehement professions of attachment, congratulating him on his 
accession to the crown, and declaring his own intention of re- 
nouncing the world, and indulging his love of devotion in retire. 
ment at Mecca. He nevertheless offered his zealous services 
against the irreligious Dara, and adv:sed that, as their father 
was still alive, they should present themselves before him, whea, 
if received with favour, they should secure him from undue i- 
fluence, while they interceded for the pardon of their erring 

brother; meanwhile they should unite their forces, and proceed 

to engage the infidel Jeswant Sing, who, it was understood, had 

been sent against them.®: It seems incredible that Mord 

should have been deceived by so improbable a profession, bet 

the coarseness of the artifice was disguised by the masterly exe 

cution ; and the assiduous flatteries of Aurangzib found a willing 

auditor in his brother, naturally unsuspicious, and dazzled by the 

prospect of assistance so necessary to the support of his feeble 

cause. 

Before this period Dara had taken measures to resist the 
Defensive threatened attacks of his rivals. He sent Raja Jeswast 
Dirt. Ss Sing into Malwa to watch Mordd and Aurangzib, and 
to act against them, with his whole army, or by dividing it, 
a.v.1637, circumstances might suggest. At the same time 
Noreross, «himself advanced to Agra, and despatched an amy, 
Reb! ul —_ under the command of his own son, Soleiman Shuktéh, 
chsh Jensn 288isted by Raja Jei Sing, to oppose the approach df 
reassumes Shuji. By this time Shah Jehan was sufficiently r 
ment. covered to resume the general control of the goverr- 
ment; but his confidence in Dara was only increased by th 
shnjécon. isconduct of the other princes. He wrote to Shuji, 
tinues to ad- commanding him in positive terms to return to hs 
Agra. government. Shuja pretended to consider these ordess 
Is defeated as dictated by D4ré Shuk6h, and probably still looked — 
son of Dars, On the emperor’s recovery as doubtful.: He continued 


and returns 


to Bengal. tO move on until he met Soleiman Shukéh in the 
© Khafi Khan. 
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eighbourhood of Bendres. A battle then took place, and 
thuja, though his army was not dispersed, was defeated, and 
smpelled to return into Bengal. 

Meanwhile Aurangzib quitted Burhanpir’ and marched into 
Malwa. He there formed a junction with Moréd; and +». isss, 
the combined armies marched to attack Raja J eawant Sart: 
Bing, who was encamped near Ujein. The raja drew Jamada't 
up his army on the bank of the river Sipra, which at i 
that season was nearly dry, but still presented a for- Apu; 
nidable obstruction from the rocky nature of its bed. ai, 

The battle was bravely contested by the Rajpits, who were 
il-supported by the rest of the troops. It was chiefly Aurangzib 
decided by the gallantry of Morad. Jeswant Sing deta the 
retired in disorder to his own country, and the rest of anny under 
the army dispersed. On rewarding his chiefs after aingatUjen. 
his battle, Aurangzib sent them all to return their thanks to 
forad, as if he alone were the fountain of all honour. On 
he first junction he had taken an oath to adhere to that 
mince, and renewed all his promises with every appearance of 
rarmth and sincerity; and throughout the whole campaign, 
Kthough his abilities gave him the real control of all operations, 
e continued his professions of devotion and humility—always 
eknowledging Morad as his superior, and treating him on all 
ecasions with the utmost respect and attention.® After this 
ictory the princes advanced by slow marches to the , ., :¢59 
‘hambal, near Gwalidr.'° Some dispositions made by Mey: i. 
ara Shuk6h for the defence of that river were rendered from Rajab 
neffectual by the mancuvres of Aurangzib, and the 26. 
rmy crossed without opposition. 

Before Jeswant Sing’s defeat, Shah Jehan, unable to bear the 
eat of the season, had set out on his way to Delhi. gas senen's 
‘the news of that misfortune recalled him, much against soziety for | 
is will, to Agra. He found that during his absence 4stion. 
%4ra, had thrown Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, into confinement ; 
ut, as he disapproved of the proceeding, it was immediately 
ountermanded by the prince himself. Shah Jehan at this 
me, notwithstanding his feeble health, had ordered his tents 
» be prepared, and intended to take the field in person. His 
ope was, that he should be able to bring about an adjustment 
y his presence and authority, and to avoid a war which could 


7 Khafi Khan. accuses Kasim Khan, who commanded 
® Khafi Khan. Bernier. Bernier, who along with Jeswant Sing, of disaffection. 
von after joined the emperor's army, ® Khafi Khan. Bernier. ' Khafi Khan. 
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not but bring many dangers and calamities on himself 1 
the parties engaged. He was dissuaded from this resolu’ 
his brother-in-law, Shayista Khan. If it had been pur 
would have had no effect on the princes, whatever it mi 
the armies; for all were now too far engaged to recedk 
trust their future safety to anything so precarious as the 
Shih Jehan. Dara likewise looked with an ill eye on 
commodation that must have removed him from almost 1 
ted power, and restored the administration to its ordinar 
Daré under the immediate control of the emperor. 
fer Agrato on by this consideration, and confident in his s 
oppore his ~~ numbers, he refused even to wait for Soleimar 
against the on his march from Bendres with the most efficie 
Shah Jehan. of the army. Contrary to the earnest injunct 
Shah Jehan, he marched out at the head of an army 
seemed irresistible from its numbers and equipment, bi 
rendered weak, in reality, by the arrogance of the comn 
the disaffection of the chiefs, and the absence of the 
of the fighting men.'' 

On the 6th of Ramazan, a.H. 1068, the two armies appr 
ri ning o each other at Samaghar, one march from Agra 

drew up fuce to face on the next day, but did n 
battle until the succeeding morning. 

The action began by a charge of a body of Dara’s c: 
Istotaly Under Rustam Khan. It was unable to penet 
defeated. row of guns chained together in front of Aura 
line. A second and more powerful charge, headed by 
himself, was equally unsuccessful; but his attack was rei 
and kept up without intermission on the centre, where A\ 
zib was stationed. In the meantime Morad was attach 
3,000 Uzbeks, who poured in flights of arrows on him, witl 
rapidity that it was with difficulty he could bear up a 
them. His elephant gave way before the storm, and 
have run off the field, if Morad had not ordered its feet 
chained—thus cutting off the power of retreat for himself. 
sharp contest with the Uzbeks was succeeded by a much 
formidable attack. A large body of Rajputs rushed o 
prince with an impetuosity that nothing could resist. 
Sing, their raja, in a saffron robe, and with a chaplet of | 


"' Khafi Khan says the army consisted tive numbers, thinks it may bs: 
at Agra of upwards of 70,000 horse, with 100,000 horse, 20,000 foot, and & 
innumerable elephants and guns. Ber- of artillery. He reckons Aurangzi 
nier, though generally distrustful of na- Morad's army at 30,000 or 35,000 
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m his head, ran up to Morad’s elephant, and hurled his pike 
{ the prince, while he shouted to the driver to make the ele- 
hant kneel down. Morad received the pike on his shield, and 
early at the same moment laid the raja dead with an arrow.’? 
fis death only exasperated the Rajpits, who fought with des- 
srate fury, and fell in heaps round the prince’s elephant. At 
tis time Aurangzib was about to move to his brother’s assis- 
mee, but he had soon full employment where he was; for Dara, 
aving at length broken through the line of guns, charged his 
mtre at full speed, and carried all before him, by the united 
ree of velocity and numbers. | 
Aurangzib alone remained unshaken: he presented his ele- 
hant wherever there was the greatest danger, and called aloud 
» his troops that “God was with them, and that they had no 
sher refuge or retreat.” '? In the height of this contest Raja 
4p Sing leaped from his horse, and running up to Aurangzib’s 
ephant, began to cut away the girths with hissword. Aurang- 
b was struck with his audacity, and even in that moment of 
arm called out to his men to spare him; but before his voice 
rald be heard the raja had fallen, almost cut to pieces. At 
is critical juncture Morad, having at length repelled the 
&jputs, was able to turn his attention to the centre ; and Dara, 
ho found his right thereby exposed, was obliged to abate the 
igour of his front attack. His numbers, however, might in the 
ad have prevailed; but as he was pressing forward on his 
lephant, conspicuous to all his troops, whom he was encou- 
aging by his voice, and by waving his hand to them to advance, 
rocket from the enemy struck the elephant, and rendered it so 
ngovernable that Dara had no choice but to throw himself from 
3 back, and to mount a horse with all expedition. His disap- 
earance struck a sudden alarm among the distant troops; and 
n attendant being carried off by a shot at his side, while 
astening on his quiver after he mounted, those immediately 
ound him were also thrown into confusion: the panic spread, 
nd its effects were soon felt throughout the whole army. The 
leath of an Asiatic leader is often the loss of the battle: in a 
ivil war it is the annihilation of the cause. Success seemed 
row useless, and every man’s thoughts were turned to safety. 
fven the part of the line which was not engaged began to 
waver, while the princes pressed forward amidst the disorder of 

2 Khafi Khan. Bernier. Colonel Tud Shah Jehan, and was likewise killed in 
‘vol. ii. p. 481) ascribes this attack to this battle. 


Raja Chitar Sal of Bundi, who was a 13 Bernier has preserved his words iv 
Jistinguished commander in the reign of the original Hindostani. 
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the centre, and compelled the troops opposed to them, ar 
Dara himeelf, to take to flight. 

The victory was no sooner decided than Aurangzib 
himself on his knees, and returned his thanks to Divine 
dence for the mercy it had vouchsafed to him. His ne 
was to salute his brother, and congratulate him on the acq 
of a kingdom. He found Morad’s howdah bristled with 
and himself wounded in several places; and, after exp 
the greatest joy at his victory, he began to wipe the blo 
his face, and to show the most affectionate attention 
sufferings." While this was passing on the field, the u 
Déré fiesto Date Dara pursued his flight towards the c 
ae arrived in the evening with 2,000 horse, many ( 
wounded—all he now had of the great force with which 
so lately marched out. 

He was ashamed to present himself before his father 
disregard of whose opinion he owed his ruin; and aft 
ring some valuables at his own palace, he continued hi 
towards Delhi, accompanied by his wife and two of his cl 
He had already reached the third regular stage from 
before he was overtaken by 5,000 horse, sent by Shih J 
his assistance.’ 

Aurangzib marched to Agra three days after the batt! 
Aurangip eDCcamped before the walls, and took immedia 
anise session of the city. Some more days elapsed be 
sures, interfered with the interior of the royal residen 
Ramasin 10. employed the interval in humble messages 
edberesto father, pleading the necessity of his case, and } 

ing his inviolable respect and duty. It is pr 


%* Morad’s howdsh was preserved as 8 
curiosity to the time of Ferdkhsir, when 
it was seen by Khafi Khan, who says it 
was struck as full of arrows as a porcu- 
pine is of quills. 

4 In the account of the battle I have 
taken some circumstances from Bernier, 
but have preferred the general narrative 
of Khafi an, who, besides his access 
to verbal and written evidence, refers to 
his own father, who was present in the 
action. Bernier lived nearer the time, 
and is an excellent writer; but his ac- 
quaintance both with men and books 
must have been limited, and his means 
of judging Indians imperfect; his rela- 
tion, besides, is mixed with some anec- 
dotes which look like popular inventions. 
Dara’s deecent from his elephant (for 


instance) is ascribed to the ing 
vice of a traitor in the momer 
tory; while Khafi Khan ays 
obliged to get down in such prec 
that he left his slippers, and 
his horse with bare feet and 
arms. Bernier afterwards rela 
of Shah Jehan to seize A 

counterplot of the latter, whi 
in the seizure of Shah Jehin; 
story is improbable in iteelf, a 
alluded to by Khafi Khan. It | 
sary thro 


was & personal enemy of 
against whom 
strong prejudice; and both wre 
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indeed, that he was sincerely desirous of conciliating his father, 
and would have preferred carrying on the government in his 
name; but he found it impossible to gain his confidence, or to 
shake his attachment to Dara; and at length sent his own son, 
Mohammed Sultan, to take complete possession of the citadel, 
and to prevent all communications between the empe- p, ,ar6n 17, 
ror and every one beyond its walls. Shah Jehan was ,,. aneain 
still treated with the highest respect: but, although bis palsce. 
he lived for seven years longer, his reign ends at this period. 
It seems unaccountable that so able a prince should have thus 
been dethroned without any of his old servants attempting to 
stir in his favour: the truth is, that his habits of indulgence 
bad impaired his energy ; and as he had long ceased to head his 
armies, the troops turned their eyes to the princes who led them 
in the field, and who had the immediate distribution of their 
honours and rewards. To this must be added the peculiar 
abilities of Aurangzib, who was more successful in defeating 
conspiracies and managing factions than in any other branch of 
government, though he was good in all. 

Having now no further use for Morad, Aurangzib dismissed 
him from his pretended sovereignty, without even the aurangziv 


imprisons 


ceremony of a quarrel or acomplaint. He kept up the sorsa, ana 
delusion of that simple prince by submissive behaviour oP tho 
and constant presents and attentions, till they had °*™™™ 
marched from Agra in pursuit of Dara; when he one day in- 
ited Morad to supper, and so far waived his own scruples as to 
allow the free use of the goblet, of which Morad so fully availed 
himself that he was soon in a state of helpless intoxication. On 
this he was stripped of his arms without resistance, was cast 
into chains, and sent off on an elephant to Selimghar, part of the 
citadel of Delhi; while three other elephants were despatched, 
under similar escorts, in different directions, to mislead people 
as to his place of confinement. He was afterwards removed to 
Gwédliér, the great state-prison of those days. Aurangzib then 
continued his march to Delhi, where he caused himself to be 
proclaimed emperor.’© He did not put his name on , ,, i¢¢ 
the coin, and was not crowned until the first anniver- Avs-2); 
sary of his accession, a circumstance which has intro- 2! Chsdan. 
duced some confusion into the dates of his reign. 

The reign of Shah Jehan, thus harshly closed, was perhaps 


Aurangzib had been successful, and was greatest of emperors. 
eried up as the Mussulman hero and the © Khafi Khan. 
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the most prosperous ever known in India. Though sometimes 


High prospe 


engaged in foreign wars, his own dominions enjoyed 


rity of India almost uninterrupted tranquillity, together with a 


under 8 
Jeh&n. 


lot of Asiatic nations. 


larger share of good government than often falls to the 


Notwithstanding Shah Jehan’s love of ease and pleasure, and 
the time spent in his visits to Cashmir, and the erection of those ; 
celebrated structures in which he took so much delight, he 
never remitted his vigilance over his internal government; and 
by this, and the judicious choice of his ministers, he prevented 
any relaxation in the system, and even introduced important 
improvements,—such as his survey of the Deckan. 

Khafi Khan, the best historian of those times, gives his 
opinion, that, although Akber was pre-eminent as a conqueror 
and a lawgiver, yet for the order and arrangement of his tern- 
tory and finances, and the good administration of every depart- 
ment of the state, no prince ever reigned in India that could be 


compared to Shah Jehan. 


Whatever might be the relative excellence of his government, 
we must not suppose that 1t was exempt from the evils inherent 
in a despotism: we may assume some degree of fraudulent 
exaction in the officers of revenue, and of corruption in those of 
justice ; and we have the testimony of European travellers to 
acts of extortion by custom-house officers, and of arbitrary 
power by governors of provinces; but, after all deductions on 
these accounts, there will remain enough to convince us that the 
state of India under Shah Jeh4n was one of great ease and 


prosperity.!? 


The erection of such a capital as Delhi proves great private 
as well as public wealth. Mandesloe describes Agra as at least 
twice as large as Isfahan (then in its greatest glory), with fine 
streets, good shops, and numerous baths and caravanserals. 
Nor was this prosperity confined to royal residences: all tra 
vellers speak with admiration of the grandeur of the cities, even 


1” Tavernier, who had repeatedly vi- 
sited most s of India, says that Shah 
Jehan “reigned not so much as a king 
over his subjects, but rather as a father 
over his family and children ;” and goes 
on to commend the strictness of his civil 
government, and to speak in high terms 
of the security enjoyed under it. (Page 
108 of the English translation of 1678.) 
Pietro Della Valle, who wrote in the last 
years of Jehangir (1623), when things 
were in & worse state than under his son, 


gives the following account : — “ Hence. 
generally, all live much ‘after a genteel 
way; and they do it securely as well. 
because the king does not persecute hi 
subjects with false accusations, nor de 
prive them of anything when he se 
them live splendidly, with the appeat 
ance of riches (as is often done in other 
Mahometan countries), as because the 
Indians are inclined to those ranitie, 
&e. “a (Page 22, English translation of 
1665. 
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1 remote provinces, and of the fertile and productive countries 
1 which they stood.'® 

Those who look on India in its present state may be inclined 
) suspect the native writers of exaggerating its former pros- 
erity ; but the deserted cities, ruined palaces, and choked-up 
yueducts which we still see, with the great reservoirs and em- 
ankments in the midst of jungles, and the decayed causeways, 
ells, and caravanserais of the royal roads, concur with the 
ridence of contemporary travellers in convincing us that those 
istorians had good grounds for their commendation. 

The whole continent of India, however, was far from being in 
uniform state: vast tracts were still covered with forests, and 
le mountainous ranges often harboured wild and predatory 
habitants. Even in the best-cleared parts, there were some- 
mes revolts of subject réjas, as in Bundélcand, during the 
resent reign; but in that case the disturbance was confined to 
district of less extent than the Tyrol, while populous pro- 
neces, as large as France or England, were scarcely aware of 
s existence. 

But, after all allowances, the state of the people must have 
2en worse than in an indifferently-governed country in modern 
urope. On the one side, there are the absence of slavery and 
»lygamy, less personal oppression by the great, and less fear of 
‘arcity and consequent disease; while on the other there is 
othing to oppose but lighter taxation, and freedom from a med- 
ling and complicated system of law and regulation. A fairer 
pject of comparison would be the Roman Empire, under such 

prince as Severus: we should there find the same general 
anquillity and good government, with similar examples of 
isturbance and oppression; the same enjoyment of physical 
appiness, with the same absence of that spirit which would 
md to increase the present felicity, and which might afford 
yme security for its duration beyond the life of the reigning 
ionarch. The institutions, traditions, and opinions which re- 
tained from better times must, even in this case, have given a 
aperiority to the European empire. 

Shah Jehan was the most magnificent prince that ever ap- 
eared in India. His retinue, his state establishments, Magnificence 
is largesses, and all the pomp of his court, were much Jehan. 
icreased beyond the excess they had attained to under his 
redecessors. His expenses in these departments can only be 


18 Mandesloe, for Guzerat; Graaf and Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; and Taver- 
raton (in Murray's Asiatic Discovery), for nier, for most parts of the empire. 
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palliated by the fact, that they neither occasioned any increase 
to his exactions, nor any embarrassment to his finances. The 
most striking instance of his pomp and prodigality was his 
construction of the famous peacock throne. It took its name 
from a peacock with its tail spread (represented in its natural 
colours in sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and other appropriate 
jewels), which formed the chief ornament of a mass of diamonds 
and precious stones that dazzled every beholder. Tavernier, s 
jeweller by profession, reports, without apparent distrust, the 
common belief that it cost 160,500,000 livres, nearly six millions 
and a half sterling. 

But his greatest splendour was shown in his buildings. He 


His buildings. founded a new city at Delhi, built on a regular plan, 
and far surpassing the old one in magnificence: three wide 
streets (one of great length, ornamented by a canal and rowsof 
trees, and composed of houses rising over a line of shops under 
arcades) led to a spacious esplanade, in the centre of which, and 
on the Jumna, stood the fortified palace, the spacious courts, 
marble halls, and golden domes of which have so often been the 


subject of enthusiastic description. 


The great mosque of the 


same city is a work of extraordinary elegance and grandeur. 
But of all the structures erected by Shah Jehan, there is none 


The T4j 


that bears any comparison with the Taj Mahal at Agra— 


oe a mausoleum of white marble decorated with mosaics, 
which, for the richness of the material, the chasteness of the 
design, and the effect, at once brilliant and solemn, is not sur- 
passed by any other edifice, either in Europe or Asia.!® 


2 Ta) Mahal is a corruption of Mumtaz 
Mahal, the name of Shah Jehan’s queen, 
whose sepulchre it forms. It stands on a 
marble terrace over the Jumna, is flanked 
at a moderate distance by two mosques, 
and is surrounded by extensive aries 
The building itself, on the outside, is of 
white marble, with a high cupola and four 
minarets. In the centre of the inside is 
a lofty hall, of a circular form, under a 
dome, in the middle of which is the tomb, 
enclosed within an open screen of elabo- 
rate tracery formed of marble and mo- 
saics. The walls are of white marble, with 
borders of a running pattern of flowers in 
mosaic. The graceful flow, the harmonious 
colours, and, above all, the sparing use of 
this rich ornament, with the mild lustre of 
the marble on which it is displayed, form 
the peculiar charm of the building, and 
distinguish it from any other in the world. 
The materials are lapis-lazuli, jasper, he- 
lotrope or bloodstone, a sort of golden 


stone (not well understood), with chalee 
dony and other agates, cornelians, jade, 
and various stones of the same descrip 
tion. ‘‘A single flower in the acrea,” 
says Mr. Voyscy (Asiatic Researches, vol. t. 
p. 434), “contains a hundred stones, each 
cut to the exact shape n , andl 
highly polished ;” and “yet,” says 
Heber, “though: everything is fiai 
like an ornament for a drawing-room 
chimneypiece, the general effect pre 
duced is rather solemn and impresate 
than gaudy.” In the minute beauties f 
execution, however, these flowers are 
no means equal to those on tables 
other small works in “ Pietra Dura,” & 
Florence. It is the taste displayed ia the 
outline and application of this ornamet, 
combined with the lightnees and simpli 
city of the building, which gives i 
prodigious an advan over the 
panels of the chapel of the Medici. 
mosaics of the Taj are said, with 


ivi 
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All these vast undertakings were managed with so much eco- 
nomy that, after defraying the expenses of his great Hiseconomy. 
expeditions to Candahar, his wars in Balkh, and other heavy 
charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
Shéh Jehan left a treasure, which some reckon at near six and 
some at twenty-four millions sterling, in coin, besides his vast 
accumulations in wrought gold and silver, and in jewels.” 

Notwithstanding the unamiable character given of him in his 
youth, the personal conduct of Shah Jehan seems to pig personal 
have been blameless when on the throne. His treat- chest 
ment of his people was beneficent and paternal, and his liberal 
sentiments towards those around him cannot be better shown 
than by the confidence which (unlike most Eastern princes) he 
so generously reposed in his sons. 

Shah Jehan had reigned thirty years; he was sixty-seven 
years old when he was deposed, and seventy-four when he died. 


BOOK XI. 


AUBANGZIB (OR ALAMG{R’). 


CHAPTER I. 
FRoM 1658 To 1662. 


TaoucH Aurangzib’s main object was the pursuit of Dara, he 
did not fail to attend to the motions of Soleiman, who gi.inen ae- 
was marching to his father’s aid at the time of the preity Jel 
fatal battle. He was a young man of twenty-five, and Dilir Kh&a. 
was assisted in his command by Raja Jei Sing, and accom- 


been 32,000,000/., and is admitted by Ber- 


bability, to be the workmanship of 
fia nier, when depreciating it, to be greater 


talians. It is singular that artists of that 


nation should receive lessons of taste from 
the Indians. 

» Bernier says under 6,000,000/. (vol. i. 
p. 305). Khafi Khan says 24,000,000/,, 
and he is not likely to exaggerate, for he 
makes Shah Jehan’s revenue 23,000,000/. 
(only 1,000,000/. more than that now col- 
lected in the British portion of India); 
while it is generally reckoned to have 


than that of Persia and Turkey put to- 
gether (vol. i. p. 303). 

1 Aurangzib, on his accession, took the 
title of A’lamgir, by which he is desig- 
nated in Indian history and in all regular 
documents. Europeans, however, as well 
as some of his own countrymen, still call 
him Aurangzib (properly pronounced Ou- 
rangzib). 
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panied by another general named Dilir Khan. Jei Sing, like 
the other Rajpat princes, had adhered to Dara, as well on 
account of his lawful claims as of his liberal principles in 
religion ; but though he had acted with decision against Shuji, 
the case was different with Aurangzib. His inclinations pro 
bably favoured that prince, with whom he had served in Balkh, 
and his interest counselled him against opposition to the actual 
possessor of the throne. He determined to abandon Soleiman; 
Dilir Khan took the same resolution ; and their defection was 
aggravated rather than palliated by the paltry pretexte they 
employed to excuse it. Soleiman, thus deprived of the strength 
of his army, formed a design of avoiding Aurangzib by keeping 
close to the mountains, and thus making his way to join his 
father at Lahér. Aurangzib frustrated his project by sending 
a detachment to Hardwar to intercept him; and this disap 
pointment occasioned the desertion of most of his remaining 
troops. He next sought refage in Sirinagar, but the raja 
refused him an asylum unless he would send away the 500 
horse that still adhered to him. After a vain attempt to retum 
to the fort of Allahabad, in which his small band was reduced 
to 200, he agreed to the raja of Sirinagar’s terms, entered his 
Pies to siri- fort with five or six attendants, and, though treated 
i exie pi With civility, soon found that he was, in reality, ins 
“a 6sort of confinement. 

Aurangzib did not wait till the conclusion of these operations: 
Aurangrid after settling his affairs at Delhi he continued his 
from Delhi march against Dara. That unfortunate prince, at the 
of bars commencement of his flight, had halted for a few 
Jaly3:' Gays at Delhi, where he obtained some treasure, and 
7i Cada 7, Collected some thousand troops: he then marched 
rapidly to Lahér, and, finding a large sum of money in the 
royal treasury, began to raise an army. Before he had made 
much progress he heard of the advance of Aurangzib, and scan 
after of the near approach of a light detachment sent on im 
pursuit of him. Shah Jeh4n had written to Mohabat Khan 
(son of the great general), who was viceroy of Cabul ; and it is 
probable that Dara had been expecting encouragement from 
him. Besides the troops of the province, Cabul would have 
afforded a ready refuge, in case of need, among the Afghén 
tribes, and an easy exit to the territories of the Uzbeks or the 
Persians; but these views, if entertained, were disconcerted by 
the prompt measures of Aurangzib; and Dard, unable to resist 


by Saal “Se 
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the force that threatened him, left Lahér with 8,000 or 4,000 
horse, and took the road of Multan on his way to Diré fies, 
Sind. * 
On this Aurangzib, who had already crossed the Satlaj, 
altered his course for Multan. Before he reached that aurangsb 
city, he heard that Dara had proceeded on his flight, Sone” 
and at the same time received intelligence of the a. 1658, 
advance of his brother Shujé from Bengal. He there- mS?” 


fore gave up his march to the westward, and returned frm Latin 
without delay to Delhi. eacs 
Meanwhile, Shuji had advanced to Benjres, with mes 
29,000 horse and a numerous train of artillery; and against Shu- 
Aurangzib, after some stay at Delhi, set out to arrest advancing 
his progress. They met at Cajwa, halfway between Al- AD. 165 
lahdbdd and Etaya. Shuji was advantageously posted ; a. 106, 7 


and though both drew up their armies, neither was 17, 
anxious to begin the attack. On the third or fourth day, 
Aurangzib was forming his line before daybreak, ac- Treacherous 
cording to his usual practice, when he was surprised baaiage by 
by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose in his Sing. 
rear. This was occasioned by Raja Jeswant Sing, who, though 
not serving in his camp, had treacherously attacked his bag- 
O The raja had submitted when Dara’s case became hopeless : 
he had not been received with the confidence or distinction he 
expected, and had entered on a correspondence with Shuja, 
promising to fall upon the baggage at a particular hour, when 
the prince’s army was also to attack in front. Had the co- 
operation been complete, it must have been entirely successful ; 
for, although Shuja was not at his post in time, it had nearly 
occasioned the dispersion of his rival’s army. The tumult 
created by the unexpected onset, combined with the darkness 
and the ignorance of the cause, spread the greatest confusion 
among the troops who were forming ; some left the field, others 
flew to protect their baggage, and a few went over to the enemy. 
In the midst of this perturbation, Aurangzib dismounted and 
seated himself on a portable throne, from which he issued his 
lirections with a serene and cheerful countenance, sent a party 
© repel the attack, and took measures for checking the disorder 
which had already spread so far. In the meantime, Jeswant 
‘ound that he was not supported ; and, expecting to have the 
vhole army turned upon him, was glad to recall his troops from 
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plunder, and to retire to a place out of reach, where he could 
await in safety the event of the approaching contest. 

By this time the sun had risen, and Shuja was seen advancing 
to the attack. The battle began by a cannonade, soon followed 
by a close action: Aurangzib’s right was forced back, and his 
centre, where he was himself, was hard pressed. He was oftea | 
in imminent danger ; and his elephant was charged by another 
of greater strength, and would have been borne to the ground 
if the opposite driver had not been shot by one of the king's 
Defeatofp guards. But he still continued to press upon the 
Tne enemy’s centre, until they at length gave way and fled 
from the field, leaving 114 pieces of cannon and many elephants 
to the victor. 

Aurangzib sent his son, Prince Mohammed Sultan, in pursuit 
of Shuja from the field of battle ; and some days after despatched 
a regular army to support the prince, under the command od 
Mir Jumla, who, having been released from his mock imprisca- 
ment, had joined the army a day or two before the engage- 
4p. 1659, ment, and acted as second in command on that oc 
4.u.1069, Casion. Having made these dispositions, he returned 
Awwall. to Apra. 

That city, the most vulnerable point of his possessions, had 
Jeewant Just been exposed to considerable alarm and danger. 
threatens Jeswant Sing, as soon as he perceived the victory to 
Agra. and _ incline to his enemies, commenced his retreat towards 
war. his own country, and unexpectedly presented himeelf 
at Agra before the result of the battle was accurately knows. 
He had it in his power to have made an effort for delivering 
and restoring Shah Jehan, and it is probable the popular feeling 
was already strongly inclined in that direction ; for Shayists 
Khan, who was governor, had given himself up to despair, and 
was on the point of swallowing poison.2, He was relieved by 
the departure of Jeswant, who, considering how much he might 
lose by pushing things to extremities, pursued his march, and 
was soon safe among the hills and sands of Jédpar. 

Aurangzib, on reaching Agra, despatched a force of 10,000 
a..1659, men in pursuit of him; and about the same time he 
aioe, received a report from Prince Mohammed Sultan thst 
Awwaltz, the fort of Allahabad had been given up by Shu’ 
governor, and that Shuja himself had retired to 

These successes were more than counterbalanced by the # 


3 Bernier. 
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elligence he received of the proceedings of Dara Shukdh. 
3y the last accounts, that prince had deposited his Déré Shuksh 
aggage at Bakkar on the Indus; and, being forced Cuseraty 
y the desertion of his men and the death of his tnowledged 
arriage-cattle to relinquish his design on Sind, he had province. 

io means of escaping the detachment in pursuit of him, but by 
mdeavouring to cross the desert to Cach. It now appeared 
hat he had made little stay in that district, that he had entered 
yuzerat, and had been joined by the governor, Sh4h Nawadz 
Chin * (one of whose daughters was married to Moréd, and 
mother to Aurangzib himself), and by his powerful assistance 
rad occupied the whole province, including Surat and Baréch. 
fe had opened a negotiation with the kings of the Deckan, but 
xad turned his immediate attention to a march to Hesets out 
Hindostan, and a junction with Jeswant Sing. Amidst 230" 
ihe surprise occasioned by this rapid change of Cir- jewant 
aamstances, Aurangzib did not fail to perceive the Singisvon 
ncreased importance of the Rajpdt prince, whose 4™™="- 
erritories extended from Guzeraét to Ajmir; and as he never 
lowed his passions to interfere with his interests, he forgot the 
yerfidy and outrage with which he had just been treated, and 
et all his usual arts to work to win over his rebellious depen- 
lent. He wrote a complimentary letter with own hand, con- 
ding the rank and titles, his previous refusal of which was 
ihe ground of Jeswant’s discontent; and at the same time he 
alled in the aid of Jei Sing, to convince his brother raja of the 
vonfidence that might be placed in the king’s goodwill, and of 
he ruin that awaited all who joined the hopeless cause of his 
aval. These arguments and concessions had their weight with 
Jeswant; and although Dara had marched from Ah- «.v. 1659, 
nedabéd, and was arrived within fifty miles of Jédpir, ce 
1e sent to apprise him that he felt himself unable to pot 
xontend alone with the power of Aurangzib, and could not 
mdertake to join him unless some other of the great Rajput 
srinces could be prevailed on to embark in the same ,,. aon 
vause. After repeated attempts to bring back Jeswant Dé. 

© his former views and promises, Dara was obliged to renounce 
ull hopes of his assistance, and to move with his own forces into 
the adjoining province of Ajmir. He had assembled an army 
of 20,000 men in little more than a month after his arrival in 
Guzerat, and had left that province with a considerable in- 
crease of numbers, and with the addition of thirty or forty gurs. 


* [The brother of Shayista Khan.—Ed.] 
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With this force he took up and fortified a commanding 
on the hills near Ajmir. 

Aurangzib, who marched from Agra as soon as he h 
the proceedings in Guzerat, was now at Jeip 
tackedand goon arrived in front of Dara’s position. Aft 
Aurangzib. nonading for three days with loss to his own ai 
ordered a general assault. It was obstinately resisted fo 
hours, till the death of Shah Nawaz (who fell just as a] 
Aurangzib’s troops had mounted the rampart) so dishe 
Dara, that he fled with precipitation, and his troops dispx 
all directions. Even the body of horse that adhered to |] 
son gradually straggled and fell off, and some even ph 
the treasure which he was endeavouring to save from th 
of his resources. 

He reached the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad, after eig 
Disasters ot and nights of almost incessant marching, n 
Guserst, nearly intolerable by the heat and dust of a se 
season. To this were latterly added the merciless att 
the Célis in the hills, who hung upon his devoted bar 
stripped or massacred every man who fell into the rear. 
in the midst of these calamities that Dara was met by tl 
Ho is met by brated traveller Bernier, who was on his way to 
Bernier, unconscious of what had just been passing. As 
wife was wounded, and he had no physician, he obliged ° 
to turn back with him, and they remained together fe 
days. On the fourth they were within a march of Ahm 
where they counted on a secure refuge and on some repot 
all their sufferings. They slept that night in a caraves 
which afforded them protection from the attacks of th 
but was so confined that Bernier was only separated by a 
screen from the princesses of Dara’s family. About da 
when they were preparing for what they thought the 
Ahmedsbéd their distressing marches, news was brought t 
gatesonhim. that the gates of Ahmedabad were shut again 
and that if he had any regard for his own safety, he wo 
stantly remove from the neighbourhood. These tiding 
first made known to Bernier by the cries and lamentat 
the women, and soon after Dara came forth, half-dead wi! 
sternation. The bystanders received him with a blank: 
and Bernier could not refrain from tears when he ga 
addressing himself to each of them, down to the m 
soldier, conscious that he was deserted by all the worl 
distracted with the thoughts of what would become of |! 
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nd his family. Bernier saw him depart with the most melan- 
holy forebodings. He was accompanied by four or gp pies to 
ive horsemen and two elephants; with these he made *™ Sind. 
tis way to Cach, and was there joined by about fifty horse and 
wo hundred matchlockmen, who had accompanied one of his 
aithful adherents from Guzerat. The chief of Cach, who had 
een hearty in his cause when he first entered Guzerdt, now re- 
eived him coldly. He pursued his march towards Candahar, 
ind reached the small territory of Jun, or Juin, on the eastern 
rontier of Sind. The chief of the place, who seems to have 
een an Afghan, was under great obligations to Dard, and re- 
served him with every demonstration of attachment, while his 
mly thought was how to betray him to his enemies. Da4ré’s 
wife (the daughter of his uncle Parviz) died at this place of her 
fatigues and sufferings; and the prince, with a disregard of 
sircumstances that looks like infatuation, sent a portion of his 
mall escort, with two of his most confidential servants, to at- 
nd her remains to Lahér. When the period of mourning per- 
mitted, he set out on prosecution of his journey to the Indus. 
The chief of Jan accompanied him for one march, and then re- 
turned on some pretext, leaving his brother and a body of 
troops, a8 if to attend the prince to the frontier. No 4, ite 
pooner was he gone than his brother fell suddenly on che ot seen 
vered 


Daré, made him and his son Sepehr Shukéh prisoners, woe 
and sent to all the king’s officers to announce his cap- ™e=ib. 
ture. 

The news reached Aurangzib while he was celebrating the 
first anniversary of his accession. He concealed the ss 
intelligence until it was confirmed beyond doubt, when 42. 160, 
he ordered public rejoicings, and directed the feast of AH. 1069, m 
the accession to be prolonged. It had scarcely expired ee 
when his prisoners arrived at the capital. Dard, by to Del — 
special orders, was brought in loaded with chains, on Saly 20; 

a sorry elephant, without housings, and was thus con- 7i Ghadatis, 
ducted up the most populous streets of the city. The sympathy ot 
sight awakened a general feeling of compassion and "°”'* 

indignation ; and Bernier thought an insurrection so probable, 
that he went into the street armed, and prepared for any exi- 
gency that might arise ; but the sympathy of the people was 
only shown in tears and groans. Dara was exposed through all 
the principal places, and then led off to a prison in Old Delhi. 
The inhabitants were less patient on the next day, when the 
chief of Jun was recognised on his way to court. A mob imme- 

RB 
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diately assembled, who first assailed him with reproaches and 
curses ; and, growing warmer as their numbers increased, be 
to throw mud, then tiles and stones; and at last got to sucha 
pitch of fury, that several lives were lost, and the chief himself 
would have been torn to pieces if he had not been rescued by the 

lice. 
P Next day the leader of the riot was put to death. A few days 
after this tumult, a mock consultation was held with some of 
the king’s counsellors and some learned lawyers, at which Dari 
was pronounced worthy of death, as an apostate from the Ms- 
Heisputto HOmetan religion. Aurangzib, with seeming reluc- 
death. tance, gave his orders conformably to this opinion, and 
a personal enemy was selected to carry the sentence into effect. 
Dar4 was, with his son, preparing some lentils (the only food 
they would touch, for fear of poison), when he saw the exew- 
tioners, and at once guessed his fate: he snatched up a small 
knife, which he had just been using, and defended himself maa- 
fully, until oppressed by numbers. Huis body was exhibited 
the populace on an elephant; his head was cut off and carried 
to Aurangzib, who ordered it to be placed on a platter, and to 
be wiped and washed in his presence. When he had satisfied 
himself that it was the real head of Dara, he began to weep, 
and, with many expressions of sorrow, directed it to be interred 
in the tomb of Humayin. Sepehr Shukéh was sent away, m 
confinement, to GwAliér.‘ 

During these transactions, Prince Sultén and Mir Jumls 


Operations | were carrying on their operations against Shuja. That 
by Prine prince, on retiring towards Bengal, had taken up 8 


Snitan and 


MirJumla. position at Méngir, and had thrown up a strong I 
trenchment between the hills and the Ganges; but Mir Jumls 
turned his left flank by a march through the hills, and com- 
pelled him to fall back on Rajmahal, where, during his long 
government of Bengal, he had established a sort of capital. 
The rainy season now set in, which in that country puts an 
end to every sort of movement by land, and Mir Jumla cantoned 


such fresh materials have their disadrat- 
Betere 


* Almost all the account of Dara's pro- 
tages as well as their advantages. 


ceedings is taken from Khafi Khan. I 


have seldom used Bernier’s delightful nar- 
rative, except when he was an eyewit- 
ness; for, although he does not. differ in 
the main from the native historian, he 
introduees muny particulars not probable 
in themselves, and not alluded to by the 
other. It is true that he must have re- 
ceived his accounts from persons engaged 
in the transactions, and ¢hat almost im- 
mediately after they had occurred ; but 


the subjects have beon discussed and ext 
mined, each man knows but a fragment of 
the whole, and ¢o it he adapts the neperts 
he hears from others: the beatea panty 
have always some act of treachery, & 
some extraordinary accident, with wha 
to excuse their defeat; and all mes take 
a pleasure in discovering secret historss 
and latent motives, which are soon forgs- 
ten unless confirmed by farther tentimosy. 
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| some distance from Rajmahal. An important event to both 
arties had taken place before this pause. Prince Sultén had 
mg been discontented with playing the part of a pageant un- 
er the authority of Mir Jumla; and his impatience became so 
ngovernable, that, although he was the eldest son and recog- 
ised heir of Aurangzib, he entered into a correspondence with 
hujé, and finally deserted to his camp. Shujé re- FrneeSul- 


sived him with honour, and gave him his daughter in to Shale, 2 


varriage; but, either from disappointed expectations 3™*; 
rnatural levity of temper, Sultan became as much dis- amass. 
atisfied in his new situation as he had been before ; bis alle 
nd after taking an active part in the hostilities which 4.». 160, 
ecommenced after the rainy season, he again deserted AH. 1070, 
is party, and returned to Mir Jumla’s camp. Bani 6; 

Aurangzib, who had at one time determined on a journey to 
Jengal, had given it up before this news reached him. He 
howed himeelf little affected by his son’s behaviour; he ordered 
im to be committed to prison, and kept him in con- 41 ae 
inement for many years. bis father. 

From this time Shuja’s affairs went progressively to decay. 
After a series of unsuccessful struggles, he was com- snujé fies 
yelled to retreat to Dacca; and, Mir Jumla continuing “o. 1600," 
jo press him with vigour, he quitted his army, fled 12), 
witha few attendants, and took refuge with the raja of didbanct 
Aracén. His subsequent story is uncertain. It would 
sppear that the raja took some unfair steps to prevent Dnomsinty 
his leaving Aracin, and that Shuja entered into a plot *# 
with the Mussulmans of the country, to overturn the réja’s 
government : this much is certain, that Shuja and all his family 
were cut off, and, though there were many rumours regarding 
them, were never heard of more. 

His ignorance of Shujé’s fate left Aurangzib in some uneasi- 
ness for a time, but that and all his other grounds of anxiety 
were removed before the end of the next year. He had at- 
tempted by means of threats, and afterwards by force, to com- 
pel the raja of Sirinagar to give up Soleiman Shukéh. The raja 
(whether from avarice, or policy, or sense of honour) soletmén 
withstood all his demands, until he had recourse to fhe mjeot” 
Jei Sing, his zealous agent in all negotiations with GEL 
Hindés. By that chief’s persuasion, the raja was, at 1's" joi, 

induced to make over Soleimén to the impe- J*md*!_ 
rial officers, and by them he was conveyed to Delhi.® 
* Khafi Khan. 
RR? 





the emperor’s own son, Suitan, who was confi 
fort, lived several years, and was partially rest, 
The atrocious murder of Mor4d, which to 
Moré mar. months after Soleiman’s imprisonme: 
prison. worst suspicions. That unfortunate 
deavoured to escape, by means of a rope let 
battlements; but the wailing of a Hindu conc 
he was taking leave, drew the attention of the 
to the discovery of his design. Aurangzib fel 
security was incomplete while his brother lived ; 
not even the shadow of an offence to allege ; 
instigated the son of a man, who had been arl 
death by the prince while viceroy of Guzerat, 
him as a murderer; when, after the ceremony o 
legal sentence, the unhappy Morad was execute: 
Some time before this period, Aurangzib sent 
avi, the raja of Bikanir, who had desert 
Xorrorn, Deckan, and still held out against hin 
RabiusSént: duced to submission by this expedition 
When the quiet of Bengal had been reston 
Expedition cesses Of Mir Jumla, it seems to have 
ot ae with Aurangzib to find employment f 
ful minister. To that end he engaged him i 
of Assim, a rich country lying along the river 
and shut in on both sides by woody mountain 
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possession of Ghérgong, the capital. He announced his suc- 
cess with great exultation to the emperor, and ,, 4-0. 165 
boasted of his intention of pursuing his conquests, and Merti3: 
opening the way to China. Soon after this the rainy Shébén6. 
peason set in; the whole plain was flooded; the cavalry could 
not march, nor even forage; the natives asseinbled on all sides, 
eat off supplies and stragglers, and distressed the camp; and 
as the rains subsided, a pestilential disorder broke out among 
the troops; so that when the season opened, Mir Jumla, 
although he had received reinforcements, was obliged to re- 
nounce his magnificent projects, and even required the exertion 
of his known talents to obtain such contributions and cessions 
from the raja as might save his honour from the appearance of 
a defeat. When he had accomplished this object 4. 193, 
he withdrew his army; but died before he reached 4-. 1078, 
Dacca, worn out with the fatigues and sufferings sans. 
which, though at a very advanced age, he had en- Mirgumis, 
countered equally with the humblest soldier. The 42-4, 
emperor immediately raised his son, Mohammed Amin, 232-073, 
to the high rank and honours which had been possessed by the 
deceased. 

The death of this powerful subject seemed to relieve Au- 
rangzib from every ground for jealousy or Appre- Dangerous 
hension; but he had recently received a severe warning Aurangaib 
of the precarious terms on which he still held his life and 
empire. Soon after the fifth anniversary of his accession he 
was seized with a violent illness, which at first threatened his 
immediate death, and afterwards left him in a state of extreme 
bodily weakness, and almost entirely deprived of the use of 
speech. This unexpected calamity shook his newly-established 
government to its foundations. Reports were current Intrigues 
that Rajé Jeswant was in full march to release Shéh tion” 
Jehan, and that’ Mohabat Khan was coming from Cabul with 
the same intention. The partisans of the deposed monarch 
began to intrigue at the capital ; while two parties were formed 
among the emperor’s own adherents—one anxious to secure the 
succession to his second son, Moazzim, and the other to raise 
his third son, Akber,'! to the throne. These dangers y,,.ness 
were averted by the constancy and force of mind of s1dvlf-poe 
Aurangzib himself. On the fifth day of his illness, Avrangsib. 
hough scarcely rescued from the jaws of death, he caused 
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himself to be raised up, and received the homage of his prin- 
cipal courtiers; and on a subsequent day, when his having s 
fainting-fit had led to a general report that he was dead, he 
summoned two or three of the greatest nobles to his bedside; 
and although not yet recovered from the paralysis which had 
affected his tongue, he wrote an order, in their presence, to his 
sister Roushanara, to send his great seal, which had been in 
trusted to her, and placed it near himself, that no use might be 
made of it without his special orders. The respect and admi- | 
ration inspired by his conduct on these occasions had as much | 
effect in suppressing disturbances as the prospect they afforded | 
of his recovery.!? 

As soon as he was able to travel, he set off for Cashmir, where . 
Bis reared: he hoped to regain his strength sooner than at any 
Dec. 6. place in the plains.'? 

While Aurangzib was seeking repose in the north, a scene 
Disturbances Was Opening in the Deckan, with which his thoughts 
in the 
Deckan were soon to be fully employed. 

The Maratta race, it will be remembered, inhabits the county 
Description lying between the range of mountains which stretches 
‘atta country. along the south of the Nerbadda, parallel to the 
Vindhya chain, and a line drawn from Goa, on the seacoast, 
through Bidar to Chanda, on the Warda. That river is its 
boundary on the east, as the sea is on the west. 

The great feature of the country is the range of SiAdri, more 
commonly called the Ghats, which runs along the westerm 
part of it, thirty or forty miles from the sea; and, though only 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, is made very remarkable by i# 
own peculiarities, and by the difference between the tract 
which it divides. On the west it rises abruptly, nearly from the 
level of the sea, and on that side presents an almost inaccoe> 
sible barrier; but on the east, it supports a table-land 1,500 & 
2,000 feet high, extending eastward, with a gradual slope, fit 
beyond the Maratta limits, to the Bay of Bengal. 

The strip of land between the Ghats and the sea is called the 
Céncan, and is, in general, very rugged. Towards the coast are 
small rich plains, producing rice ; the rest is almost imperviow 
from rocks and forests, cut by numerous torrents, which chang, 
when near the sea, into muddy creeks, among thickets of ms* 
grove. The summits of the ridge iteelf are bare rocks; # 


12 Bernier. Khafi Khan merely men- sea once washed the foot of the Gist 
tions a dangerous illness. and that the Céncan was reecued from 


13 Bernier. by a miracle of one of the gods. 
1 The native legends relate that the 
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sides are thickly covered with tall trees mixed with underwood. 
The forest spreads over the contiguous part of the table-land to 
the east, a tract broken by deep winding valleys and ravines, 
forming fit haunts for the wild beasts with which the range is 
peopled. Fifteen or twenty miles from the ridge, the valleys 
become wide and fertile, and by degrees are lost in open plains, 
which stretch away to the eastward, covered with cultivation, 
bat bare of trees, and rarely crossed by ranges of moderate 
hills. The great chain of the Ghats receives the whole fury of 
the south-west monsoon, the force of which is thus broken be- 
fore it reaches the plains. For several months the high points 
are wrapped in clouds, and beaten by rains and tempests. The 
moisture soon runs off from the upper tracts, but renders the 
Céncan damp and insalubrious throughout the year. 

The greatest of the inferior branches of hills which run east 
from the Ghats is that called the range of Chandér, from one 
of the forts constructed on its summits. It separates the low 
basin of the Tapti from that of the Godaveri, on the table-land. 
The basin of the Tapti is composed of Khandésh and Berar, 
fertile plains, only separated from Guzerat by the forest tract of 
Baglana, and differing in many respects from the high country, 
which is more peculiarly that of the Marattas. 

The whole of the Ghats and neighbouring mountains often 
terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the highest 
points of which, as well as detached portions on insulated hills, 
form natural fortresses, where the only labour required is to get 
access to the level space, which generally lies on the summit. 
Various princes, at different times, have profited by these po- 
sitions. They have cut flights of steps or winding roads up 
the rocks, fortified the entrance with a succession of gateways, 
and erected towers to command the approaches; and thus stud- 
led the whole of the region about the Ghats and their branches 
with forts, which, but for frequent experience, would be deemed 
mpregnable. 

Though the Marattas had never appeared in history as a 
iation, they had as strongly-marked a character as if a ountot 
hey had always formed a united commonwealth. *e™™ 
Though more like to the lower orders in Hindostan than to 
heir southern neighbours in Canara and Télingana, they could 
ever for a moment be confounded with either. 

They are small sturdy men, well made, though not handsome. 
They are all active, laborious, hardy, and persevering. If they 
have none of the pride and dignity of the Rajpits, they have 
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none of their indolence or their want of worldly wisdom. A 
Réjpat warrior, as long as he does not dishonour his race, 
seems almost indifferent to the result of any contest he is 
engaged in. A Maratta thinks of nothing but the result, and 


cares little for the means, if he can attain his object. For this . 
purpose he will strain his wits, renounce his pleasures, and - 
hazard his person; but he has not a conception of sacrificing , 
his life, or even his interest, for a point of honour. This dif- | 


ference of sentiment affects the outward appearance of the two 
nations; there is something noble in the carriage even of an 


ordinary Rajpit, and something vulgar in that of the mos | 


distinguished Maratta. 

The Rajput is the most worthy antagonist—the Maratta the 
most formidable enemy; for he will not fail in boldness and 
enterprise when they are indispensable, and will always support 
them, or supply their place, by stratagem, activity, and perse- 
verance. All this applies chiefly to the soldiery, to whom more 
bad qualities might fairly be ascribed. The mere husbandmea 
are sober, frugal, and industrious, and, though they have a dash 
of the national cunning, are neither turbulent nor insincere. 

The chiefs, in those days, were men of families who had for 
generations filled the old Hind offices of heads of villages or 
functionaries of districts,'® and had often been employed ss 
partisans under the governments of Ahmednagar and Bijapur. 
They were all Sadras, of the same cast with their people, 
though some tried to raise their consequence by claiming aa 
infusion of Rajpat blood. 

The early Mahometan writers do not seem to have been aware 
of the existence of the Marattas. We can perceive, by the 
surnames of some chiefs whom they mention, that they mast 
have belonged to that race; but the word Maratta first occurs 
in Ferishta, in the transactions of the year a.p. 1485, and 8 
not then applied in a general sense. It has been mentioned 
that, in the middle of the sixteenth century, the king of Bijapér 
adopted the Maratta language, instead of Persian, for his 
financial papers; and as he was substituting natives of the 
Deckan for foreigners in his armies, he enlisted a considersble 
number of Marattas among them. They were at first chiefly 
employed in the lowest military capacity, that of garrisoung 
forts; by degrees their aptitude for service as light cavalry ws 
discovered, and they began to obtain military rank under the 


'® Patéls, désmukhs, déspandis, &c. &c. See pp. 67 and 270. 
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vernments of Bijapur and Ahmednagar; while individuals 
re also engaged in the service of the Kutb Shah kings of 
aic6nda. Still they are very little mentioned by the Mussul- 
an writers, until the beginning of the seventeenth century.. 
| the time of Malik Amber they emerge into notice, and 
enceforward occupy @ conspicuous part in the history of the 
eckan.!¢ 

Among the officers of Malik Amber was a person named 
floji, of a respectable though not a considerable Rise of the 
mily, the surname of which was Bésla. He served mil. | 
ith a few men mounted on his own horses, and was especially 
pendent on the protection of Jadu Rao. 

If any Maratta had a claim to Rajpdt descent, it was the 
mily of Jadu. The name is that of one.of the Rajput tribes: 
was borne at the first Mahometan invasion by the raja of 
eégiri, the greatest prince in the Deckan; and it is not 
aprobable that the protector of Maloji (who was désmukh of a 
strict not far from Deégiri) may have been descended from 
iat stock. Whatever was his origin, Laikji Jadu Raéo had 
tained to a command of 10,000 men under Malik Amber, and 
as a person of such consequence, that his desertion to Shah 
2han turned the fate of a war against his former master. ~ 

It was long before this defection that Maloji Bésla attended 
great Hindu festival at the house of Jadu, accompanied by 
is son Shahji, a boy of five years old. During the merriment 
atural to such an occasion, Jadu Rao took young Shahji and 
is own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees, and 
uid, laughing, “that they were a fine couple, and ought to be 
ian and wife.” To his surprise, Maloji instantly started up, 
nd called on the company to witness that the daughter of 
adu was affianced to his son. It did not require the pride of 
irth to raise Jddu’s indignation at the advantage taken of 
im, and the consequence was a rupture between him and his 
ependant. But Maloji was by this time on the road to for- 
ane : he acquired a considerable sum of money, increased his 
arty, and, being an active partisan, rose at last to a command 
f 5,000 horse in the service of Ahmednagar, and to the pos- 
2ssion of a large jégir, of which the chief place was Pina. He 
ad still kept up his son’s claim to the daughter of Jadu Rao, 
rhich, in his present prosperity, was no longer looked on as so 
nreasonable; and Jédu Réo at last consenting, his daughter 
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was regularly married to Shahji. One of the fruits of this 
union was Sivaji, the founder of the Maratta empire.” 

Shahji has already been mentioned as a great actor in the las 
Shéhji Béla. events of the kingdom of Ahmednagar.'* He then en- 
tered the service of Bijapur, and was continued in his jagir, 
which had fallen to that state in the partition of the Ahmed- 
nagar territory. He was afterwards employed on conquests to 
the southward, and obtained a much more considerable jagir 
in the Mysore country, including the towns of Sira and Ban- 

aldr. 

. As all Maratta chiefs were wholly illiterate, their affairs were 
Sivaji Béla. managed by Bramins, who formed a numerous class of 
men of business, even under the Mahometans. A person of 
that cast, therefore, whose name was Dadaji Céndu, was left in 
charge of the jagir at Puna, and to him was committed the care 
of the chief’s second son, Sivaji, the elder accompanying his 
father to the Mysore. The education of a young Maratta con- 
sisted in horsemanship, hunting, and military exercises; and 
as Puna is situated at the junction of the hilly country with 
the plains, Sivaji’s principal associates were the soldiery belong- 
ing to his father’s horse, or the plundering highlanders of the 
neighbouring Ghats. From such companions he imbibed an 
early love of adventure, which was increased by his fondness for 
listening to the ballads of his country. By the time he was 
sixteen he began to be beyond the control of Dadaji, by whom 
he had been admitted to a share in the management of the 
jagir ; and though he was generally popular for his conciliating 
His robberies, Manners, he was already suspected of sharing m 
several extensive gang-robberies committed in the Cénean. 
Those practices and his hunting excursions made him familar 
with every path and defile throughout the Ghats, and he was 
before well acquainted with their wild inhabitants. Those m 
the parts of the range north of Pana were Bhils and Céls,” 
and those to the south Ramisis ; but immediately to the west of 
Pina were Marattas, who had long braved the dangers and 
hardships of that uncultivated region, and who were called 
Mawalis, from the appellation of the valleys where they resided. 
Hisadhe. Lt was from among these last that Sivaji chose his 
ene earliest adherents; and as he was remarkably quick 
and observing, he soon perceived a way of employing them 
higher objects than he had yet been engaged with. 


'" He was born in May, 1627 (Grant © ap. 1636. See p. 682. 
Duff, vol. i. p. 122). * Hill tribes. See page 213. 
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[he hill-forts belonging to Bijapar were generally much 
slected: being remote and unhealthy, they were ny surprises 
netimes occupied by a single Mahometan officer, *bill-fort. 
+h a small garrison of ill-paid local troops; at other times 
xy were left in charge of the nearest désmukh, or other 
renue Officer. Among those in the last predicament was 
rna, a strong fort twenty miles south-west of Pina. Of this 
ce Sivaji contrived to get possession,” and succeeded, 4-p. 1646. 
& proper application of arguments and money, in convincing 
> court of Bijapar that it was better in his hands than in 
»se Of the désmukh. But on his afterwards fortifying a 
ighbouring hill, the attention of the government was seriously 
uwn to him, and remonstrances were addressed to Shahji on 
}son’s proceedings. Shéhji made the best excuse he could, 
d wrote in strong terms to Dadaji and Sivaji to forbid their 
empting any further encroachments. The Bramin used all 
sendeavours to persuade his young ehief to attend to these 
unctions; but he did not long survive the receipt of them, 
d Sivaji, when freed from his control, pursued his enterprises 
th more audacity than before. He withheld the revenue of 
2 jagir, which was due to Shahji; and as there were two forts 
thin it (Chikan and Supa), held by officers imme- He usurps 
itely under his father, he gained over the first and isgtr. 
rprised the second; and being now master within his own 
fr, he proceeded to more extensive undertakings. He bribed 
> Mahometan governor to surrender Condana, or Obtains poe- 
ghar, a strong hill-fort near Pina: and, by taking several! forts. 
vantage of a dispute between two Bramin brothers, friends of 
sown, who were contesting the command of the still stronger 
1-fort of Purandar, he introduced a body of Mawalis into the 
we, and treacherously took possession of it for him- ,, p.167. 
f. 31 
As all these acquisitions were made without bloodshed, and 
thout disturbing the neighbouring districts, they called forth 
exertion on the part of the king of Bijapar, who was at this 
xe occupied with conquests to the southward, and with the 
ugnificent buildings which he was erecting at his capital.” 


Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 131. valleys, until he had stolen into a situa- 
Grant Duff. tion from whence he could at once spring 
‘‘Thus did Sivaji obtain possession on his prey, accounts both for the dif- 

the tract between Chacun and the  ficulty found in tracing his early rise, and 

ra: and the manner in which he es- the astonishing rapt with which he 
ished himself, watching and crouching extended his power, when his progress 
the wily tiger of his own mountain had attracted notice, and longer conceal- 
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But the time was come when Sivaji’s own views requin 
Revolts he should throw off the mask.” The signal o 
ooveiteet Yebellion was the plunder of a convoy of royal ti 
of Bijapor. in the Céncan; and before the court recove) 
up.1648. surprise at this outrage, it heard that five 
principal hill-forts in the Ghats had fallen into the ha 
Takes poe. Sivaji. Almost immediately after this, a I 
scesion of _, Officer of his surprised and made prisoner th 
Concan. hometan governor of the northern Céncan; a 
only took possession of Kalian, where he resided, but oc 
the whole of his province, and compelled him to give ord 
the surrender of all his forts. Sivaji was transportec 
this success. He received the governor with respect, a) 
missed him with honour. His first care in his conques 
to restore Hindd endowments, and revive old institution 
His attech. ad been brought up in a strong Hindia feeling, 
ment to the perhaps was, at first, as much national as reli 
ligion. and out of this sprang up a rooted hatred 
Mussulmans, and an increasing attachment to his own 
stitions. This inclination fell so well in with his polic 
he began to affect peculiar piety, and to lay claim to pr 
dreams, and other manifestations of the favour of the go 

The court of Bijapir, when at length awakened to ! 
The govern. Gesigns, was still misled by the belief that he 1 
metres Stigated by his father. They therefore diss 
Bhéhjissa their displeasure until they had an opportu 
hisson. © making Shahji prisoner. His seizure was et 
under pretence of a friendly entertainment, by a chief 
v.19. family of Gdérpara, on whom Sivaji afterward 
amply revenged his treachery.“ Shabji’s assurances | 
was innocent of his son’s transgressions received little 
from the court of Bijapar ; and, after being allowed a reas 
time to put a stop to the insurrection, he was thrown 
dungeon, and told that the entrance would be built up 
certain period, unless Sivaji should make his submission 
interval. Sivaji was seriously alarmed by this threat; | 
flection convinced him that submission was not the way t 
safety from so treacherous an enemy. He held out as 
and made overtures to Shah Jehan, whose territories | 
carefully abstained from injuring. The emperor receiv 


ment was impossible.” (Grant Duff, of abstract.) 
whose clear and animated account of Si- 3 Grant Daff. 
vaji that inserted in the text is a mere 4 Ibid. 
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application favourably, took him into his service, and appointed 
him to the rank of a commander of 5,000. It was probably 
owing to his powerful interposition that Shahji. was released 
from his dungeon, although he remained for four years , ., 1 

@ prisoner at large in Bijapur. Tranquillity prevailed ‘ '¢3. 
during this interval, Sivaji being restrained by fears for his 
father, and the government of Bijapur by the apprehension that 
Sivaji might call in the Moguls. 

At the end of that time the disorders in Carnita rendered 
Shahbji’s ‘presence necessary to the interests of the gnenis re. 
government. His own jagir had been overrun, and his ‘+. 
eldest son killed ; while all the surrounding country was in arms, 
and threatened the speedy expulsion of the Bijapur authorities. 

No sooner was his father released, and the attention of the 
Bijapir government turned to the affairs of Carnata, poiowa ot 
than Sivaji began with fresh activity to renew his plans Sivaits 
of aggrandisement. The whole of the hilly country ™x%. 
south of Pina, from the Ghats inclusive to the Upper Kishna, 
was in the hands of a Hindu raja, whom Sivaji could never 
prevail on to join in his rebellion. He now procured his 
assassination, and profited by the consternation which ensued 
to seize on his territory. After this atrocity he surprised some 
hill-forts and built others, and went on extending his authority, 
until Prince Aurangzib was sent down to the Deckan in 1655. 
Sivaji at first addressed the prince as a servant of the Mogul 
government, and obtained a confirmation of his pos- ribet 
sessions from the imperial authority. But when he provinces. 
found Aurangzib engaged in war with the king of Golcénda, 
and fancied he saw the prospect of long troubles, he determined 
to profit by the confusion at the expense of all the combatants, 
and for the first time invaded the Mogul territories. He sur- 
prised the town of Junér, and carried off a large booty; and 
afterwards attempted the same operation at Ahmednagar, where 
he met with only partial success. The rapid conquests of Au- 
rangzib disappointed all his hopes; and, during the prince’s 
operations against Bijapur, he endeavoured, by every sort ot 
excuse and promise, to obtain forgiveness for his rash oy ains tor- 
attack. When the sickness of Shah Jehan called off givenes 
Aurangzib to Delhi, Sivaji continued his devotion, and ranszib. 
offered his zealous services, provided attention were “‘*)** 
paid to some claims he pretended to possess within the Mogul 
territory. The prince readily granted him forgiveness, on his 
engaging to send a body of horse to the army, but endeavoured 
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to reserve the question of his claims ft 
Sivaji, who was as artful as himself, in | 
the despatch of his horse, and confined | 
and professions. 

He now renewed his attacks on Biapt 
been succeeded by his son, a minor) ; and 
aware of the danger of neglecting his a 
Afzal Khan Patched a large army against | 
sent against wag Afzal Khan, who to the 
Bijapor. = Mahometan noble joined an esy 
present enemy. But that enemy knew 
presumption to account; he affected to | 
tion of Afzal Khan, and to give up all 
arms. He sent humble offers of submis: 
deputed a Bramin high in his confidence 
tiation. This man Sivaji won over, and 
Khan was easily persuaded that Sivaji w 
alarm, and was only prevented surrender 
of the consequences. During these negot 
through intricate and woody valleys to 
the hill-fort of Partabghar, where Sivaji 
Maratta consented to receive his assuran 
personal interview, if the khan would co 
fears as to come unattended for the pw 
Afzal Khan on this quitted his army, anc 
escort, which he was afterwards persuade 
advance with a single attendant. He was ¢ 
robe, arid carried a straight sword, mo 
expectation of being required to use it. - 
was seen slowly descending from the fort 
timid and hesitating air, accompanied by 
all appearance entirely unarmed ; but un 
_ wore a shirt of chain-armour, and, beside 
he was armed with sharp hooks of steel, 
the fingers, but lie concealed in the close 
erga by the descriptive name of “ tig 
Bivajf, looked with contempt on the du 
came crouching on to perform the usual ¢ 
but at the moment of the embrace, Sivaj 
his unsuspecting adversary, and, before 
and his army his astonishment, despatched hu 
dispersed. had, before this, drawn his trooy 
secret paths, into the woods round Afs 
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sienal from the fort, they rushed at once on the Mussulmans, 
who were reposing in insolent security, and slaughtered and 
dispersed them almost without resistance.” As soon , 5. 1559, 

as the victory was secure, Sivaji issued orders to spare tbr. 
the fugitives: vast numbers fell into the hands of the con- 
queror, after wandering in the woods until subdued by hunger. 
They were all treated with humanity ; many of them who were 
Marattas entered into Sivaji’s service, and a chief of that nation, 
who refused to forfeit his allegiance, was dismissed with pre- 
sents. During his whole career, Sivaji, though he inflicted 
death and torture to force confessions of concealed treasure, 
was never personally guilty of any useless cruelty. 

This victory gave a fresh impulse to Sivaji’s progress. He 
overran all the country near the Ghats, and took possession of 
all the hill-forts ; and was going on to complete the re- another 
duction of the Céncan, when he was recalled by the fn’ sis. 
march from Bijapur of an army much more formidable > 
than the first. He threw part of his troops into forts, and em- 
ployed the rest to cut off the enemy’ s supplies ; * but A.D. 1660, 
he allowed himself to be shut up in the almost inac- ™*- 
cessible fort of Pandla, and would have been compelled to sur- 
, render, after a siege of four months, if he had not contrived, 
' with his usual mixture of boldness and dexterity, to quit the 
place during a dark night, after he had amused the besiegers 
with the prospect of a capitulation. His escape was ascribed 
at Biyjapar to treachery in their general, Sidi Jéhar, an Abys- 
sinian, whose indignation was excited by this calumny, and 
added to the elements of discord already abundant at Bijapar. 

The king now took the field in person, and brought such a 
force along with him as Sivaji was unable to resist. tne king ot 
His operations, during the whole of this invasion, were oft, 
desultory and ill-directed; and before the end of a (%' i66, 
year he found himself stripped of almost all his con- }™™v. 
quests. The king of Bijapar’s affairs now obliged mot. &- 
him to turn his attention to Carndta, where his pre- aes. 
sence was further required by the revolt of Sidi Johar. He was 

employed in that country for two whole years, during «.p. 1662. 
which Sivaji recovered and increased his territories. 

At the end of that time a peace was mediated by Shahji; and 

Sivaji remained in possession of a territory including sivajt 
upwards of 250 miles of the country on the sea (being favourable 


2 Grant Duff. % Ibid. 
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peace. the part of the Céncan betwe 
his territory. while above the GhAts its lengt 
miles, from the north of Pina to the s 
Kishna. Its breadth, from east to we 
a.v. 1662. part, 100 miles. In this small : 
and predatory habits of his soldiers ena 
an army of 7,000 horse and 50,000 foot.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
FROM 1662 To 168 


Ir was about this period that Aurangz’ 
violent sickness which exposed his life t 
had previously appointed his maternal w 
the viceroyalty of the Deckan, and that ¢ 
at Aurangabdd. 

It does not appear what led to an 
Stvajts rup- Sivaji and the Moguls ; but so 
Moguls, Bijapur we find Sivaji’s horse I 
endof nearly to Aurangabad, and hin 
au. 1078. in the neighbourhood of Junér 

To put an end to these aggressions, S 
shayista 4 from Aurangabad, drove Sivaji’ 
Khén ~~ _— took the fort of Chakan, and fin 
against him. at Pana, within twelve miles o 
Occupies into which Sivaji had retired. 
pe cupied the house in which Siva 
days; and it was probably the local kn 
that suggested a plan for chastising th 
had taken every precaution to guard a 
Nightex- troops, and also against the 
it individually into the town; and 
and with his troops cantoned around hi 
as secure as if he were in a peaceful cou 
was well aware of all that was passing, | 
after dark, and, posting small bodies of 
support him, went on with twenty-five 

37 Grant Duff. had marrie 
1 See page 613. “the first a 


3 (Shayista Khin was the son of Nar royal bloo 
Jehan’s brother Asaf Khan, and his sister 
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ned admission by joining a marriage procession, with the 
tor of which he had a previous concert. Being now 
the line of guards, he proceeded direct to the house, 
tered by a back-door before any person within had a sus- 
of danger. So completely was Sh4yista Khan surprised, 
> had barely time to escape from his bedchamber, and 
d a blow from a sword which cut off two of his fingers, 
vas letting himself down from a window into the court 
His son and most of his attendants were cut to pieces 
oment. Sivaji’s retreat was as rapid as his attack: he 
ined by his parties on the road as he retired, and ascended 
yhar amidst a blaze of torches, which made his triumph 
from every part of the Mogul camp. This exploit, so 
ial to the disposition of his countrymen, is the one of 
; actions of which the Marattas still speak with the 
st exultation. It was attended with consequences that 
scarcely have been foreseen; for Shayista Khan imputed 
ager to treachery on the part of Raja Jeswant Sing, who 
xt long before been sent to reinforce him; and the dis- 
18 of the leaders crippled the army, until Aurangzib 
d Shayista Khan to the government of Bengal,; Prince Mé- 
nt his son, Prince Méazzim, to command, with Seine ha 
sistance of Jeswant Sing. Before the prince’s arrival, 
it had withdrawn to Aurangabad, after an attempt to 
Singhar, and Sivaji was preparing to take a full reta- 
for the attack he had been exposed to. During his 
ions in the mountains, his chief force was in his infantry; 
> Marattas had been distinguished in the Bijapir armies 
ir services as light-cavalry, and it was in this shape that 
now resolved to employ them. After gaining seaside 
rence of the state of affairs where he was going, r= Surat. 
»ceiving his enemies by various feigned movements, he 
ily set off with 4,000 horse, and came at once on the rich 
fenceless city of Surat, in a part of the country which 
ought to be beyond the reach of his arms. He 4.0. 1664, 
‘red it at leisure for six days; and though Aa a 
_ off from the English‘ and Dutch factories, semi. 
some of the native merchants had also taken refuge, he 
1 off an ample booty, and lodged it in safety in his fort of 
yr Raighar, in the Céncan. 


der his government occurred the see Mill, vol. i. p. 124.—Ep.] 
ch the English in 1687 and 1688: * [See Mill, vol. i. p. 98.—Ep.] 
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It was soon after this expedition that Sivaji heard « 
Death of | death of Shahji. Although of a great age, he was 
His poses. bya fall in hunting. He had restored his jagir 
sions inthe fact order, and had extended his conquests 1 
oe southward (under the name of the king of Bij 
until they comprehended the country near Madras and the 
cipality of Tanjore. 

Sivaji was now again at war with Bijapur, and chiefly c 
Maritime, on his operations in the Céncan, where he had 
Sivaji. blished his capital at Raighar. He collected a 
took many Mogul ships, and on one occasion embarked 1 
force of 4,000 men, on 87 vessels; and, landing at ar 
point in the province of Canara, sacked Barcelér, a wealth 
port belonging to Bijapur, and plundered all the adj 
a.v.1665, tract, where there was not the slightest appreh 
February. of a visit from such an enemy. Nor did he, ¢ 
these employments, leave the country quiet above the G 
he sent troops to ravage the territory of Bijapur, and | 
person, a destructive inroad into the Mogul dominions. 
injury did not exasperate Aurangzib so much as the capt 
some vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and the violat 
Surat, which derives a sort of sanctity from being the p! 
Sivait, embarkation for those devotees.* Sivaji had 
sovereignty. another provocation to these offences: soon aft 
father’s death, he had assumed the title of raja, and bet 
coin money, one of the most decisive marks of indepé 
ama sovereignty. A large army was therefore sent 
againsthim. Deckan, at the head of which was Raja Jei Sir 
constant engine in all difficult affairs with Hindus; b 
emperor’s suspicious temper made him still adhere to the 
of divided authority, and Dilir Khan was associated on 
terms in the command. These appointments supersede 
want Sing and Prince Méazzim, who returned to Delh 
Aurangzib anticipated little opposition from Sivaji, Je 
had orders, as soon as he should have reduced the Mara 
employ his arms in the conquest of Bijapur. 

These chiefs crossed the Nerbadda in February, and adi 
Submission Unopposed to Pana, when Jei Sing undertoc 
of Sivaj!. — giege of Singhar, and Dilir Khan that of Pur 
4-p. 1665. Both places held out; but Sivaji seems himself t 
despaired of successful resistance ; and he may, perhaps 


* (Surat is called Bab ul Makkah.—Eb.] 
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xed to some recompense, for the temporary sacrifice of his 
le, in the advantages he might gain by co-operating with 
Moguls against Bijapir. He opened a negotiation with Jei 
g, and after receiving assurances, not only of safety, but of 
our, from the emperor, he privately withdrew himself from 
own army, and went, with a few attendants, to the raja’s 
ap. He was received with great distinction, and on his part 
de the humblest professions of fidelity. An agreement was 
icluded, by which Sivaji was to give up twenty out of the 
rty-two forts he possessed, together with the territory at- 
hed to them. The remaining twelve forts, with their terri- 
y and all his other possessions, he was to hold as a jagir 
m the Mogul emperor, in whose service his son Sambaji, a 
r of five years old, was to receive the rank of a commander of 
00. In addition to these advantages, Sivaji was to be entitled 
a sort of percentage on the revenue of each district under 
‘apir; and this grant was the foundation of the ill-defined 
ims of the Marattas, which afforded them such constant pre- 
tts for encroachment on foreign territories in later times. 
ese terms, except the last (which was not noticed), were dis- 
etly confirmed in a letter from Aurangzib to Sivaji. He co-ope- 
» now joined the imperial army, with 2,000 horse Se‘sing 
d 8,000 infantry ; and the whole body commenced its Hara. 
irch on an invasion of Bijapur. 
The Marattas distinguished themselves in this campaign, 
d Sivaji was gratified by two letters from Aurangzib: one 
mplimenting him on his services, and the other containing 
eat but general promises of advancement, and inviting him to 
art, with a promise that he should be allowed to re- GoestoDemni. 
m to the Deckan. Won by these attentions, and by the 
rdiality with which he was treated by Jei Sing, Sivaji made 
er his jagir to three of his chief dependents, and set off for 
hi, accompanied by his son Sambaji, and escorted by 500 
osen horse and 1,000 Mawalis. 
Aurangzib had now an opportunity of uniting Sivaji's in- 
‘ests to his own by liberal treatment, and of turning Hanghty re- 
ormidable enemy into a zealous servant, as had been Aurangzfo. 
ne before with so many other Hindi princes: but his views in 
litics were as narrow as in religion, and, although he could 
sily suppress his feelings to gain any immediate advantage, 
was incapable of laying aside his prejudices, or making such 
1 and free concessions as might secure permanent attach- 
88s 2 





to have made his way, as usual, by suppleness 
but when he found he was received without not 
undistinguished, among the officers of the thir 
unable any longer to control his feelings of shan 
tion ; he changed colour, and, stepping back be 
courtiers, sank to the ground ina swoon. W. 
himself, he reproached Ram Sing with the breac’ 
promises, and called on the government to talk 
had already deprived him of his honour. Hi 
without taking leave, or receiving the honorary 
such occasions.’ Aurangzib was not prepared - 
conduct; he ordered Sivaji’s motions to be wa 
professed to wait for a report from Jei Sing as - 
he had really made to him. 

From this time Sivaji’s whole thoughts were 
means of making his escape, which was soon 
difficult by guards being posted round his resi 
plied for leave to send back his escort, with wh 
climate of Delhi did not agree ; and as this arran 
to leave him more than ever in the power of the 
was willingly agreed to. He next took to his b 
of sickness, gained over some of the Hindi physic 
allowed to attend him, and by their means esta 
munication with his friends without. He also m 
of sending presents of sweetmeats and provision 
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large baskets and hampers in which those donations were con- 
veyed. At length, one evening, when he had concerted sivaj: 
his measures with those without, he concealed himself Snane- 
in one of the hampers, and his son in another, and was ™"™ 
carried out unquestioned through the midst of the sentinels. 
His bed was occupied by a servant, and along time elapsed 
before his escape was suspected. In the meantime he repaired 
-to an obscure spot, where he had a horse posted, mounted it 
with his son behind him, and made the best of his way to 
Mattra. At this place were some of his chosen companions, in 
sssumed characters ; and he himself put on the dress of a Hindi 
rligious mendicant, shaving off his hair and whiskers, and 
nbbing over his face with ashes. In this disguise he pursued 
his journey by the least suspected roads® to the Deckan, leaving 
kis son at Mattra in charge of a Maratta Bramin. 

It must have required much address to elude his pursuers, 
who had a long time to be prepared for him before he arrives at 
‘made good his retreat to Raighar. He reached that Wis — 
Place on his return, nine months after his departure December. 
from. Delhi.° 
E =e Soon _ after Sivaji’s flight died Shah Jehén. Though always 
F-eonfined to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated jest 
* With great respect, and allowed an ample establish- Shéhcehén. 

. Ment and complete authority within the palace. He December 

* @arried this control so far as to prevent the removal of Rajab. 

. Déré’s daughter, whom Aurangzib wished to marry to a son of 
* Bis own, and also to withhold some valuable crown-jewels 
“Which the emperor was anxious to possess: on these subjects 
. Several letters of remonstrance and expostulation passed between 

and his son. 

This was the most prosperous period of the reign of Aurang- 
: Sib. Every part of his own dominions was in the p_.crous 
. Sujoyment of perfect tranquillity. His governor of sate of Au- 

had just brought Little Tibet under his «pir. 

. Suthority, and his viceroy of Bengal made an acquisition of more 
* Weal value in the fine country of Chittagong, on the eastern 
- @hore of the Bay of Bengal. 

He had also received marks of respect from most of the neigh- 

powers. The sherif of Mecca, and several other princes 
Of Arabia, sent embassies; as did the king of Abyssinia, and 


* [By Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, Cat- Cdncan, write, September 29th: “‘ Uf tt be 
tak, and Hyderabad.— Ep. ] true that Sivaji has escaped, Aurangzib 
© The English factors at Carwar, inthe will quickly hear of him to his sorrow.’ 


from 
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the khan of the Uzbeks. The most important came fro 
king of Persia, and was returned by an embassy of u 
splendour. But this last interchange of missions did nc 
to permanent friendship ; for some questions of etiquette 
between the monarchs, which led to so much irritation « 
part of Shah Abbas II., that he assembled an army 

neighbourhood of Candahaér; and Aurangzib was thinki 
riously of moving in person against him, when he heard 
shah’s death, and the discontinuance of all his preparati 

The only exception to the general prosperity of the « 
Failureot Was the ill-success of its army in the territory o 
ye sree pur. Jei Sing’s operations in that country had: 
Biépar. = gone on to his wish; but as soon as he had | 
the siege of the capital, the old plan of defence was a 
against him: the surrounding country was reduced to a: 
and all his supplies were cut off by plundering horse. 
king of Golcénda also secretly assisted his neighbour; a 
Sing, perceiving that he had no chance of success, ret 
not without loss and difficulty, to Aurangabad. He was re 
Hisdeath. after this failure, and died on his way to Delhi. . 
Return of Méazzim was sent to replace him, with Jeswan 
Moazimand {go agsist: Dilir Khan, who was unacceptable © 
Sing. prince as well as to the raja, was left as an add 
check on both. 

Jei Sing’s misfortune was of the utmost importance to: 
a.v.16e7, During his struggle and retreat he had withdra 
Au. 1977. his troops from the country near the Ghats, he 
cuated many forts, and left others with scarcely any gan 
Progress ot Many of these were occupied by Sivaji’s officers 
ctyait he himself reached the Deckan, and his own :! 
was speedily followed by still more extensive acquisitions. 

The change in the Mogul commanders was yet more 
vaji's advantage. Jeswant Sing had a great ascendanc 
Prince Méazzim, and was much better disposed to the I 
than to the government which he served ; and it was, mol 
believed that he was not inaccessible to the influence of n 
He makes By these means combined, Sivaji enlisted him « 
theemperor. Side; and, through his and the prince’s aid, ob 
a peace with Aurangzib on terms exceeding his most sar 
hopes. A considerable portion of territory was restored & 
and a new jagir granted to him in Berfér. His title of réj 
acknowledged, and all his former offences seemed to be | 
in oblivion. 
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Thus delivered from his most powerful enemy, Sivaji turned 
his arms against Bijapar and Golcénda; and those Levies tr- 
states, weak within, and threatened by the Moguls, puro 
were unwilling to enter on a new contest with their “"™ 
formidable neighbour, and averted the evil by the humiliating 
expedient of agreeing to an annual tribute. 

A long period of tranquillity which followed was employed by 
Sivaji in giving a regular form to his government; and His internal 
none of his military successes raise so high an idea of ment« 
his talents as the spirit of his domestic administration. and 1609, 
Instead of the rules of a captain of banditti, we are énd inv. 
surprised to find a system more strict and methodical than that 
of the Moguls. The army, both horse and foot, was formed 
into uniform divisions, commanded by a regular chain of officers, 
from heads of ten, of fifty, &c. &c., up to heads of 5,000, above 
which there was no authority except that of the general ap- 
pointed to command a particular army; and these officers were 
not feudal chiefs, but servants of the government, placed over 
soldiers mustered and paid by z#s agents. Both troops and 
officers received high pay, but were obliged to give up their 
plunder of every description to the state. The most minute atten- 
tion to economy pervaded every department of Sivaji’s service. 
_ His civil government was equally regular, and very vigorous, 
both towards its own officers and the heads of villages; and 
this in checking oppression of the cultivators, no less than 
frauds against the state. His civil officers were all Bramins, 
and those of the highest rank were often employed in military 
commands also. 

The real motive of Aurangzib’s concessions was the hope of 
getting Sivaji again into his power, without the ex- gchemes ot 
pense and damage of a protracted war with him. He (peu? 
pursued his object with his usual patience, enjoining *%'- 
Prince Méazzim and Jeswant Sing to keep up a constant inter- 
course with Sivaji, and let slip no opportunity of making him 
their prisoner. They were even directed to feign disaffection 
to his own government, and to show a disposition for a secret 
and separate alliance with the Marattas.!° But Sivaji turned 


% Grant Duff. He, however, doubts 
whether Méazzim ever gave in at all to 
the emperor's design, and whether he 
ever attempted to deceive Sivaji by a 
show of disaffection ; but it seems pro- 
bable that he must, to a certain extent, 
have conformed to his instructions; and 


that it was his consequent proceedings 
that gave rise to the story first told by 
Catrou (or Manucci), of a mock rebellion 
of Prince Méazzim, got up by his father’s 
desire, for the double purpose of finding 
out his secret enemies and of discrediting 
his son, in case that prince should ever 
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all the emperor’s plans against himself: | 
and Jeswant by bribes and prese 
instruments in deceiving Aura 
was too sagacious not to discover in t 
scheme; and when he had ascer 

peace. he gave orders for an open at 
which of course involved a renewal of th 
The first blow struck by Sivaji was th: 


A.D. 1670, 
AH. 1080. . 


Aurangzib 


Sivaji sur near Pana. The Moguls were ; 
Kinghar. the importance of this place, a 


strong garrison of Rajputs, under an ex) 
it was surprised by 1,000 Mawalis, unde 
and confidant, Tanaji Malusri, who conti 
apparently inaccessible rock in the nigh 
the walls, before they were discovered | 
however, met with an obstinate resists 
without the loss of their leader, and a la 
number, that they at length overpowerec 
was so much impressed with the difficu 
the undertaking, that he conferred a si 
individual of the survivors. 

He failed in some attacks on other for 
Ravagesthe greater number, and occupied r 


rity. again plundered Surat,! car 
A.D. 1670, Khandésh, and, for the first | 
ax. 1081.’ afterwards so celebrated in Ms 
Chout. a permanent contribution of on 


and exempted the districts that agreed 


be disposed to rebel in earnest. Accord- to his bei 





ing to this account, Prince Moazzim openly 
declared against his father, and was joined 
by Jei Sing and all the rest of the army, 
except Dilir Khan, and ‘had actually 
marched to the river Chambal (towards 
Agra), before he professed to renounce his 
design. The only use (it says) made by 
Aurangzib of the knowledge obtained at 
so great 3 hazard was, to secure himself 
against one of his enemies by poisoning 
Jei Sing. But. Jei Sing had been removed 
from the Deckan before the prince’s ar- 
rival, and was dead before the date of 
the pretended insurrection. This last in- 
consistency was discovered by Orme, who 
does not Heat the rest of the story; but 
the absurdity of the whole is laid open 
in a few words by Grant Duff (vol. i. p. 
221). It is not the only occasion in which 
the wily character of Aurangzib has led 


and intrig¢ 
gaged. D 

el Sing, . 
a real one; 
trated by 
tions on | 
Aurangzib 
take the fi 
count from 
wards tran 
p. 24); bu 
in some tl] 
statement 
that Sivaji: 
“ Bondéla . 
a Bondeéla 
Rai, the ct 
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lng as it was regularly paid. Sivaji also equipped a power- 
fal fleet, and renewed his attacks on his old enemies, the 
Abyssinians of Jinjera, who held a small principality as admirals 
to the king of Bijapar. This attack was injudicious; for it 
kd to the Abyssinians placing themselves under the Moguls, 
and thus increasing the power of Sivaji’s only formidable 
enemy. . 

The rapidity of Sivaji’s progress was owing to the inadequacy 
of the force under Méazzim, whom Aurangzib long refused to 
reinforce from distrust; and when, at last, he was convinced of 
the necessity of having more troops in the Deckan, he sent down 
an army of 40,000 men, under Mohabat Khan, and quite inde- 
pendent of the prince’s authority. Nor was he by any , 1671, 
means entirely satisfied even with this new commander: ** '*- 
shortly before his march from Delhi he took offence at some of 

his proceedings, and ordered one of the ministers to remonstrate 
with him in private. The arrival of his army was attended 
with no corresponding result. Méazzim remained inactive at 
Aurangabad; and Mohabat Khan, after undertaking some 
sieges, was obliged to suspend his proceedings by the approach 
of the rainy season. When he again began operations, Defeste the 
Sivaji sent an army to raise a siege in which Mohdbat ‘teld-sction. 
was engaged ; and the latter, in an injudicious attempt to cover 
the siege, exposed a body of 20,000 men to a total 4». 167, 
defeat by the Marattas.'? This was the first field-action *™ '** 
won by Sivaji’s troops, and the first instance of success in a 
fair conflict with the Moguls. It seems to have made xygy sensn 
a strong impression on the beaten party: they imme- erie 
diately concentrated their forces on Aurangabad, and Decks. 
both Méazzim and Mohabat were soon after recalled; Khan 
Jéhan, the viceroy of Guzerat, was sent to take their guspension 
place ; Aurangzib’s exertions were required in another {mire 
quarter, and the war languished for a period of several] ‘be Deckan. 
years. 

What drew off Aurangzib’s attention was, the increasing im- 
portance of a war which had for some time been going gurangrip 
on with the north-eastern Afghans. It was always a Qcnpicd iy 
matter of difficulty to remain at peace with those the north- 
tribes; but, as the communication with Cabul and 4fshéns. 
other western countries lay through their lands, it was necessary 


2 There are doubts about this battle, The obscurity arises from the same cause 
which some say was with a detachment of as the defeat,—the divided command of 
Dilir Khan’s, and others, of Mohabat’s. the Mogul army. 
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to find some means of keeping them quiet: and as the { 
upon the road were also the most open to attack, it was gen¢ 
managed, between threats and pensions, to retain them 
certain degree of submission to the royal government. 
more powerful tribes were let alone, and remained quiet .w 
their own limits. But from the numerous small commun 
and the weakness of the internal government even in the 
ones, there must often have been acts of aggression by u 
duals, which required forbearance on the part of the royal off 
As Aurangzib was very jealous of his authority, and : 
knew nothing of the structure of society among the Afg 
it is not unlikely that he suspected the chiefs of countenai 
these irregularities underhand ; but, from whatever cau 
proceeded, he fell out with the whole of the tribes, eve 
cluding the Yusufzeis. This was the state of things in 
1667, when Amin Khan, the son of the celebrated Mir Ji 
and the successor to his rank and title, was appointed gov 
of Cabul, and gained such success as for a time prevente 
disturbances increasing, although they never were entirely) 
pended. But, in a.p. 1670, the Afghans regained their 
riority, defeated ‘Amin Khan in a great battle, and t 
destroyed his army: even his women and children fell 
their hands, and were obliged to be redeemed by the pay 
of a ransom. 

The Afghans, about the same time, set up a king, and ¢ 
money in his name.!® 

The emperor at last determined to conduct the war in p 
av. 1673, e marched to Hasan Abdal, and sent on his 
ato) ©Prince Mohammed Sultan, whom he had now re. 
amazin. and intrusted with the command of an army.' 
probably was prevented going himself by the fear of co: 
ting his dignity in a strong country, where great blows 
not be struck, and where great reverses might be sustain 

This war occupied Aurangzib for more than two years, 
xp 467s, | Was carried on through his lieutenants after hi 
x1, Teturn to Delhi, until the increased disturban 
chess, | India, and the hopelessness of success, at lengtt 

18 The Indian writers seem to consider to have taken refuge among th: 
this person as an Afghan chief; but such whose pretensions to the throne | 
% nomination is equally inconsistent with would furnish good means of : 
the feelings and institutions of that Aurangzib. 
poo le: and (although the authority is,no —* [The prince had remained i 
oubt, inferior) I am inclined to believe, since 1660. He did not live le 
with the Europeans, that the pretended his release.—Eb. ] 


king was an impostor, who was passed off ® Khafi Khan. 
for Shujé, whom the Afghans represented 
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pelled him to be contented with a very imperfect settle- eee 


ment. But although the contest was of such impor- Jamada's 
tance at the time, it had no permanent influence on thereabouts. 
the history of India; and the events of it, though varied and 
interesting, may be imagined from those already related under 
the reign of Akber.'® 

The emperor had scarcely: returned from this unsuccessful 
expedition when an extraordinary insurrection broke , ,, i674, 
out near the capital. <A sect of Hindd devotees, called 4:8: 1°87. 
Satnaramis, were settled near the town of Narndl: they were 


principally engaged in trade and agriculture; and, Avvane:b 
though generally peaceable, carried arms, and were Plti. 
always ready to use them in their own defence. One ¢rinesann 
of their body, having been mobbed and beaten by the Bis. 


comrades of a soldier of the police, with whom he had quar- 
relled, collected some of his brethren to retaliate on the police. 
Lives were lost, and the affray increased till several thousand 
Satnaramis were assembled; and the chief authority of the 
place having taken part against them, they defeated a band of 
troops, regular and local, which he had got together, and 
finally took possession of the town of Narnél. An inadequate 
force sent against them from Delhi was defeated, and served 
only to add to their reputation; a repetition of the same cir- 
cumstance raised the wonder of the country, and, joined to 
their religious character, soon led to a belief that they were 
possessed of magical powers: swords would not cut nor bullets 
pierce them, while their enchanted weapons dealt death at 
every blow. The belief that they were invincible nearly made 
them so in reality. Many of the zemindars of the neighbour- 
hood took part with them ; no troops could be got to face them; 
and as they approached Delhi, Aurangzib ordered his tents to 
be prepared to take the field, and with his own hand wrote 
extracts from the Koran, to be fastened to the standards as a 
protection against enchantment. The absolute necessity of 
resistance, and the exertions of some chiefs, both Mussulman 
and Hindi, at last prevailed on the royal troops to make a 
stand, when the insurgents were defeated and dispersed with 
great loss. But the previous success had tempted many of the 


16 This war derives additional interest countrymen. They are remarkable for 


from the picture of it preserved by one 
of the principal actors. Khish Khal, the 
khan of the tribe of Khatak, was a volu- 
minous author, and has left several poems, 
written at this time, for the e of 
exciting the national enthusiasm of his 


their high and ardent tone, and for their 
spirit of patriotism and independence, so 
unlike the usual character of Asiatics., 
Some of them have been translated in 
apt. Raverty’s specimens of Afghan 
poetry.—Eb. ] 


aa 
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Hindi population to take up arms, and | 
provinces of Ajmir and Agra into such cor 
thought his own presence necessary to ret 

These disturbances had irritated his t 
Aurangeib’ts PY his failure beyond the Indus 
bigotry. § he was still in Delhi, to take tl 
course of bigotry and impolicy, by revivin 
tion tax on Hindus. 

At the second anniversary of his acce 
forbade the solar era, as an invention of 
directed the Mahometan lunar year to 
sions; and in this resolution he persev 
long-continued remonstrances from his 
disadvantage of a calendar that did no 
sons.'® 

At the same time he appointed a mt 
Hisvexa. orse attached to him, to sup] 
tous treat’ gambling-houses, and to check 
Hindas. —_ of idol-worship.'® Not long aft 
all taxes not expressly authorised by the 
all duties on goods sold at the great Hin 
sidered as polluted by their original co1 
His remissions, as far as they were ca 
' productive of great: inequality; the una 
chiefly those that fell on bankers, gre: 
inhabitants of towns, whom the new rule 
exempt from contribution. The land 
before ; and the customs and road duties 
the most vexatious of all, were rather 
nished.” 

But, in fact, the alteration produced a 
without affording any relief to the sub 
cases, where the exaction was likely to atti 
officers and jAgirdars confined the remis 
with the government, and levied the tax 
on those under their authority. Some 
fairs on Hindu festivals altogether; anc 
he issued an edict against music, danci 
discharged all the singers and musicians 
He likewise forbade astrology, and disi 
previously attached to the court. He 

 Khafi Khan. ” Khéfi 

© Ibid. % Thid. 
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ets, who used to be honoured and pensioned, and abolished 
e office and salary of royal poet. It is even distinctly related 
at he prohibited the composition and recitation of poetry ;*' 
it this extreme austerity must have been of very short dura- 
on, for his own notes and letters are filled with poetical 
1otations, and sometimes with extemporary verses made by 
mself. His prohibition of history was more permanent: he 
yt only discontinued the regular annals of the empire, which 
ud before been kept by a royal historiographer, but so effec- 
ially put a stop to all record of his transactions, that from the 
eventh year of his reign,” the course of events can only be 
aced through the means of letters on business and of notes 
ken clandestinely* by private individuals. A few years later 
2 took off one-half of the customs paid by Mahometans, while 
2 left those of Hindis undiminished. Among other minute 
‘forms, he made further changes in the mode of saluting him ; 
ad discontinued his public appearance at the window of his 
alace, for fear of affording an opportunity for the ceremony of 
loration. Though few of these alterations bore directly on 
1e Hindis, they all tended to stir up a scrupulous and captious 
yirit, and to mark the line between the followers of the two 
‘ligions which it had been the policy of former monarchs to 
face. 

His present measures were far more decidedly intolerant: 
ir, although he began with an equitable edict, by which all 
aims on the government were to be received in the courts, and 
ied according to the Mahometan law, yet, at the same time, a 
reular order was sent to all governors and persons in authority 
» entertain no more Hindits,™ but to confer all the offices im- 
diately under them on Mahometans only. 

It was found quite impracticable to comply with this order; 
id, in fact, most of the above edicts remained a dead letter, 
ad had no other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection. 

But no such laxity appeared in the levy of the jizya. The 


some other causes did not publish it 
until a.H. 1145. The book was well re- 
ceived on its publication; and, from the 
circumstance of its having been so long 


21 Khafi Khan. 

(The Alamgir namah was written by 
uhammad Kazim in the thirty-second 
ar of the emperor's reign; it goes down 


the eleventh year, when Aurangzib for- 
de its continuation.—Eb. | 

23 [The word “clandestine” has a mean- 
gin the text. ‘Mir Muhammad Ha- 
im composed his history in the latter 
rt of Aurangzib’s reign, but, owing to 
e well-known prohibition of that mo- 
ireh, he concealed his work, and from 


concealed (KAa/fi), its author received the 
title of Khafi Khan.” (Morley’s Catalogue). 
Besides Khafi Khan’s history, Sir H. 
Elliot (Historians, p. 6) mentions fifteen 
works which treat of Aurangzib’s reign.— 


D. 
4 [Nearly all the revenue officers had 
hitherto been Hindus.—Ep.] 
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poll-tax so called was imposed, during the early conques 
on all infidels who submitted to the Mahometan ru 
and was the test by which they were distinguish 
from those who remained ina state of hostility. T 
revival of it excited the utmost discontent among the Hinda 
those at Delhi and the neighbourhood assembled in crow 
and besieged the king’s palace with their complaints and cl 
mours. No attention was paid to these remonstrances. ( 
the next Friday, when the king was going in procession to tl 
mosque, he found the streets completely choked by the crov 
of suppliants. He waited some time, in hopes that a passa 
might be opened by fair means; but as the mob continued | 
hold their ground, he ordered his retinue to force their wa 
through, and many persons were trampled under foot by th 
horses and elephants. This harsh conduct was successful i 
striking terror, and the tax was submitted to without furthe 
demur. 

The effects of these fanatical proceedings were not longi 
a.v.1677, showing themselves. At the beginning of this reigt 
General dis- the Hindus served the state as zealously as the Mus 
the Hindts. sulmans, and that even when employed against peopl 
of their own religion; but their attachment declined as the 
had experience of the new system ; discontent spread among th 
inhabitants of the emperor’s own dominions, the Rajputs begw 
to be disaffected, and every Hindd in the Deckan became s 
heart a partisan of the Marattas.» 

These religious animosities were kindled into a flame by a 


He revives 
the jizya, or 
poll-tax on 
infidels. 


Oppressive event which took place a few months after the impos 
against the tion of the jizya. Réja Jeswant Sing died at Cabil 
Set leaving a widow and two infant sons. The widow im 
want Sing. mediately set out for India, without leave or passports 


%® Khafi Khan. The general sentiment 
of the time is well shown in a letter to 


ing a sort of manifesto against the & 
vernment. It is not destitute of ability 





Aurangzib, commonly ascribed to Jeswant 
Sing. It cannot be his work; for it is the 
letter of an open enemy, whose dominions 
are about to be invaded; and Jeswant 
Sing was serving against the Afghans 
when the jizya was imposed, and con- 
tinued beyond the Indus till his death: it 
must, besides, have been written at a 
later period, after the decline of the em- 
pire had become apparent. It is also as- 
signed to Raj Sing, rana of Oudipir, as 
well as to a raja named Stbah Sing; and 
the Marattas claim it for Sivaji (Grant 
Duff, vol. i. p. 219). It is not improbable 
that it is the work of some private Hinda 
politician, who chose this way of publish- 


It maintains the principles of tolerancs 
which are violated by the jizya; exalt 
the liberality of the former princes of th 
house of Timir; and contrasts the fo 
rishing state of the empire in their tm 
with that of the present reign, when m 
of all classes and religions are dina 
tented, the revenue gone to ruin, w 
people oppressed ; and the treaser 
empty, the police neglected, the ci 
insecure, and the forts falling into dees! 
(A translation of this letter is gives 
Orme's Fragments, p. 252. A chet 
translation, with the Persian, war fel 
lished, by Mr. Weston, in 1803.) 
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and on her being stopped at the Indus, her escort made an 
attempt to force the guard at Attok, and afterwards did effect 
their passage by some neglected ford. This violence afforded a 
pretext for Aurangzib to get the children into his power. He 
refused them admission into Delhi, and surrounded their en- 
campment with his troops. 

But on this occasion the R4éjpits united considerable address 
to their accustomed courage. Their leader, Durgé they escape 
Dés, obtained leave to send off part of the escort with ""?"™ 
their women and children to their own country : along with this 
party he despatched the rani and her infants in disguise, while 
he substituted two children of the same age for the young 
princes, and employed one of her female attendants to personate 
the rani, all which was rendered more easy by the privacy of 
the women’s apartments. In spite of these precautions, many 
hours had not elapsed before Aurangzib’s suspicions were 
awakened, and he sent orders that the rani and her children 
should be brought into the citadel. His fears for their actual 
escape were for the time removed by the obstinacy of the 
R4jpats, who refused to give up the widow and children of their 
raja, and declared themselves ready to die in their defence. 
His attention was now occupied in overcoming their resistance ; 
troops were sent against them, whom they gallantly repulsed ; 
at length, after the loss of the greater part of their number, the 
supposed rani and her family were seized, while Durga Das and 
the survivors dispersed for the time, and, again assembling at a 
distance, retired to their own country. Their protracted defence 
had given time for the rani to effect her escape. She arrived in 
safety in Jédpur, and her eldest son, Ajit Sing, lived to enjoy 
a long reign over Marwar, and to be a formidable enemy to Au- 
rangzib for all the rest of that monarch’s life. His identity, 
however, was long exposed to question; for Aurangzib, with his 
usual adroitness, received the supposititious children as the 
undoubted issue of Raja Jeswant Sing, directed them to be 
honourably treated, and afterwards employed their pretensions 
in aid of his attacks on Jédpar. 

This outrage towards the family of one of their body, combined 
with the imposition of the jizya, disposed the Rajputs [emir 
to unite in their own defence. Raja Ram Sing of Jei- Béiptts. 
par, or Ambér, whose family was connected with that of the 
emperor by so many intermarriages and the distinguished ser- 
vices of several generations, retained his attachment even at the 
present crisis ; but Raj Sing, rana of Oudipur or Méwar, entered 
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heartily into the cause of the children of Jeswant Sing, and 
Theemperor the same time peremptorily refused to agree to t 
against =» jizya. The whole of the western part of Rajpiuta 
aati: being now opposed to him, Aurangzib assembled | 
January, ; army and marched to Ajmir.% From that place | 
ZiHsj. sent on detachments to ravage Marwar; and, with h 
main army, he made so great an impression on the r&na, as: 
Grantsfe reduce him to send in overtures of submission. He w 
yourays tne allowed very favourable terms, a small cession of terr 


rina of ~~ tory being accepted in lieu of the jizya, and no othe 
sacrifice demanded but a promise not to assist Jédpur. 

This arrangement concluded, the emperor returned to Delhi 
Thersna Having been absent less than eight months.”” He ha 
breaks the. ~gcarcely reached his capital, when he learned that th 


wee rana had broken the treaty (probably by giving secre! 


Say assistance to Jédpur), and before many months wer 
Rajab. ' over he again set out for Ajmir. On this occasion, he 


put forth his utmost strength, and applied all his energy to the 
speedy suppression of the combination against him. He sun- 
moned Prince Méazzim from the Deckan, and Prince Azam from 
Bengal ; and at a later period he ordered the viceroy of Guzerit 
to invade the Rajput territory from that quarter also. But the 
principal attack was made by his own army, which was sent 
under Prince Akber (assisted by Tohavvar Khan) direct to 
Oudipir; while the rana, intimidated by the forces which 
threatened him on all sides, abandoned his capital, and took 
refuge in the Aravalli mountains. He was pursued into his 
retreat by Akber, who left a detachment behind him to ravage 
the open plains. Prince Méazzim had by this time reached 
Ujein, and was ordered to adopt the same course; and Prince 
Azam, on his arrival, was directed against the Jédpiur territorr 
Devastation and the adjoining part of the rina’s. Their orders 
maint were, to employ part of their troops to cut off all sup- 
territory. plies from the fugitives in the hills, and with the ret 
to lay waste the country, burn and destroy the villages, cut 
down the fruit-trees, and carry off the women and children, » 
as to make the enemy feel all the evils of war in their utmost 
severity. 

It is consistent with Aurangzib’s character to suppose thet 
Permanent these inhuman orders were dictated by an unfeeling 
‘the Rijpata, policy alone ; but his religious prejudices and his he- 
fixed of opposition make it probable that anger and revenge al 

* Khafi Khan. ** Ibid, 
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ad an influence even on his calculating temper. Whatever 
rere the motives, the effect was to complete for ever the 
lienation of the Rajpats. They were afterwards often at peace 
rith Aurangzib’s successors, and they sometimes even furnished 
heir contingents, and professed their allegiance ; but their ser- 
ice was yielded with constraint and distrust, very unlike the 
ealous attachment which formerly made them the prop of the 
nonarchy. 

During all this time, the Rajpaits kept a body of 25,000 
1orse, chiefly Rahtérs of Jédpur, in the field, with which, aided 
yy their infantry in the hills, they occasioned much distress and 
iome danger to their adversaries: they cut off convoys, attacked 
letachments, defended favourable positions, and sometimes 
yained important advantages by surprises and night attacks. 
But Durga Das, who still acted a prominent part in their coun- 
tils, did not trust to force alone for the deliverance of his 
vountry. He endeavoured to open a negotiation with prince ax- 
Prince Méazzim, and to draw him off from his alle- Ratt wite 
yiance by offers to support him in possessing himself ™**™” 
%f the crown. These prospects seem for a time to have had 
some charms even for Méazzim, a prince of mature years, and 
1ext in succession to the throne ; but on his rejection of them, 
shey were eagerly embraced by Prince Akber, the youngest of 
she brothers, who was then only twenty-three, and who in his 
s0yhood had been considered as the chosen heir of his father.” 
He at once entered into Durga D&s’s views; and although 
Prince Méazzim warned the emperor of the plots which were 
yoing on, yet Aurangzib was attached to Akber, whose youth, 
1e thought, prevented his being dangerous, and at the same 
ime he entertained the greatest jealousy of Méazzim himself. 
He therefore set down his information to envy, or some worse 
motive, and took no step to guard against Akber’s infidelity, 
antil he heard that Durg& Das was encamped beside him, and 
that he had assumed the title and all the functions of 16 proctaimea 
2king. Tohavvar Khan became his prime minister; “?" 
Mojahid Khan, another great nobleman, also accepted of an 
office ; and the rest of the army, destitute of a leader, continued 
submissive to the authority which they had been accustomed to 
obey. Aurangzib had sent all his troops on different detach- 
ments, and had scarcely one thousand men with him Marches 
at Ajmir, when he heard that Akber was in full march 4 Parents: 
against him. He instantly called in Méazzim, with as many of 

28 Bernier, vol. i. p. 193. 
TT 
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united with Akber, took the first opportunity . 
Detectionct to his brother. His example was fol 
army. chiefs, and the general inclination was 
Tohavvar Kh4n, when next day sent out wit 
guard, came forward as if to engage with that « 
and at once passed over to the emperor’s side. 

It is not clear whether there was a real or aff 
that he came over with treacherous intentions, or 
is extremely improbable, he really did entertain 
but a report was set on foot that he intended to 
emperor, and, on his refusing to give up his arms, 
and he was cut down close to the royal pavilio1 

Meanwhile, his desertion, and that of so many | 
Akber fies ranks, struck the Rajputs with dismay 
rattas. themselves left to oppose the whole Mt 
they thought it necessary at last to attend to th 
only Durga Das remaining, with 3,000 horse, to 
Akber on his retreat. That prince was left v 
single Mahometan soldier, and all he could e3 
RAjptts was to be allowed to share in their privati 
fore resolved to seek an asylum with the Marattas 
pursuit by a march through the hills into Guzert 
ap. 1681, way to the Céncan, and arrived in safety; 
Junel. —_ by Durgé Das, with 500 Réjpats.” 

But the war with Méwér and Jédpur, though i 
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by this system of hostility was the rana of Oudipir, 
rtile territory lay nearest the Moguls, and was occu- 
heir troops; while the remote and barren tracts under 
vere less exposed to such an impression. Aurangzib 
was desirous of putting an end to a struggle which 
vy him from more important affairs; and, by his con- 
_ the rana was induced to make overtures, which were 
tely and favourably received. The )jizya was passed over 
e, the small cession formerly made in lieu of that im- 
s now given as a penalty for having assisted Akber ; 
the other articles were favourable to the rdna, whose 
vas saved by a clause promising the restoration of Ajit 
yuntry to him when he should come of age.® This 
lowed Aurangzib to draw off his army, without discredit, 
eckan, where its presence could no longer be dispensed 
tt it did little towards the real restoration of tranquillity. 
tern Rajpits were still in arms; the war with the 
s renewed at no distant period ; and the whole of the 
tates, except Jeipur and the little principalities towards 
, continued in a state of open hostility till the end of 
ib’s reign. The capitals remained in the hands of the 

but, though the dissensions among the Rajpiats pre- 
heir making solid acquisitions, they still severely ha- 
1e troops in their own country, and often laid waste the 
wring provinces.?! 


CHAPTER III 
FROM 1681 To 1698. 


tinuance of this warfare did not prevent Aurangzib from 
all the resources he could command to the Aftairsot 

nt of theDeckan, where many changes of mo- resumed. 

d taken place, while he was engaged in other quarters. 
iis forces were first drawn off for the war with the 
(a.D. 1672), Khan Jehan, his general in the Deckan, 
mself too weak to prosecute active hostilities against 


1 Fragments, p. 106. Tod’s (akhbars) of the day, which he mentions 
vol. i. p. 388. were in his possession. It is certainly 
Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 69, &e. que unlike the Rajpat legends; being 
d’s account of the transactions istinct and consistent, and constant] 
to the treaty is probably rec- referring to dates, which coincide wi 
the Mahometan newspapers those of events related by other authors. 
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the Marattas; and would probably have been unable to defer 
Bivajt'scon- his own province, if their leader had been disposed 
yor attack it. But while things were in this position, tl 
king of Bijapar died,' and the state of discord into which b 
country fell offered greater temptations to Sivaji than we 
presented by any attack on the Moguls. The part of Bijap 
which most attracted him on this occasion was that on the se 
with the adjoining Ghats; and in the course of the years 16i 
and 1674 a.D., after a succession of battles and sieges, he ma 
himself master of the whole of the southern Céncan (except th 
points held by the English, Abyssinians, and Portuguese), an 
of a tract above the Ghats, extending farther to the east tha 
Is crowned the upper course of the Kishna. Though Sivaji ha 
with aadi- long borne the privileges of sovereignty, he conceive 
jemnity. it suitable to the undertakings he had now in view t 
assume the exercise of them with greater solemnity than before 
He was therefore again inaugurated at Raighar with all th 
ceremonies of a Mogul coronation ; including his being weighe 
in gold, and distributing rich presents to all around him. A 
the same time he changed the titles of his principal officers fros 
Persian to Sanscrit ; and while he thenceforth assumed al] tl 
pomp of a Mahometan prince, he redoubled his attention to th 
duties of his religion, and affected greater scrupulosity that 
ever in food and other things connected with cast.? 

The long period for which Sivaji had been employed in hi 
Makes an in. COquests encouraged the Moguls to make an incarsot 
a into his possessions soon after this ceremony ; but they 
territory. had reason to repent their temerity. Sivaji, withou! 
moving in person, sent detachments into the imperial territory: 
and these bands took two forts, plundered the country to th 
heart of Khandésh and Berar, and even penetrated into Gure- 
and frst rat as far as Bardéch, where for the first time they 
Nerbadda. crossed the river Nerbadda. These incursions took 
place in 1675; and as he hoped they might induce the Mogul 
to refrain from disturbing him again, they left Sivaji at liberty 
to execute a design that had long occupied his thoughts. Thu 
Sivajtsex- Was the recovery of his father’s jagir, and a further 
peditionto | extension of his conquests in the South of India. The 


the South of 


India. jéigir had hitherto remained in the hands of his younger 


1 [Ali Adil Shah died in 1672, and was nation, and describes it as mach mr 
succeeded he his son Sekandar, only five splendid than would have been expetel 
years old. among early Marattas. It took place 

2 Mr. Oxonien, who was envoy from the 6th of June, 1674. 

Bombay to Sivaji, was present at his coro- 
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_ brother, Véncaji, who held it under the nominal supremacy of 
the government of Bijapur. Sivaji was therefore now at liberty 
either to claim it as heir, or to conquer it as an enemy; and his 
views were particularly directed to it from his having lately 
been joined by Raghunath Nérdin, the Bramin who had formerly 
managed it on the part of Sh4hji, and had afterwards been 
minister to Véncaji until a recent quarrel. This man was useful 
to Sivaji both from his knowledge and connexions. But as he 
could not safely set out on so remote an expedition without 
leaving a friend in his rear, he took advantage of the jealousy 
of Bijapur and fears of the Moguls entertained by the king of 
Golcénda, and proposed an alliance to him against their common 
enemies. His overtures being encouraged, he marched Towards 
for Golcénda with an army of 30,000 horse and 40,000 a». 1676. 
infantry. He halted for some time at Golcénda to make a 
definite settlement of his alliance; when it was agreed that he 
was to share with the king whatever conquests he made beyond 
his father’s jagir, and that the king was to supply him with a 
sum of money and a train of artillery, reserving all his other 
forces to keep the armies of Bijapir and the Moguls in check. 
Having thus secured his rear, Sivaji crossed the Kishna , ». 1677, 
at Carnil, proceeded through Cadapa, and passing “*" 
close to Madras,’ presented himself before Jinji (Gingee), 600 
miles from his own territories. Jinji was a strong and ne takes 
important hill-fort belonging to Bijapur, but was given 7» 

up in consequence of a previous understanding with the com- 
mander. The heavy part of his army, which he had left behind, 
next laid siege to, and ultimately took, Vell6ér; while snd Veuier, 
Sivaji had a personal interview with his brother, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to give him a share of their father’s possessions. 
Having failed in this negotiation, he took A’rni, and ,_, -ecovers 
various other forts, and forcibly occupied the whole of #i.hs fe. 
Shahji’s jagir in the Mysore. While thus employed, ™ Mysore. 
he heard of the invasion of Golcénda by the Moguls and the 
government of Bijapur; on which he marched off to the north, 
leaving his conquests in charge of his half-brother Santaji, who 
had joined him on his first arrival. As soon as Sivaji was out 
of reach, Véncaji made an attempt to recover his possessions ; 
and the dispute terminated in a compromise, by which Véncaji 
was to retain the jagir, but pay half the revenue to Sivaji, who 
was to keep to himself the places which he had conquered from 
Bijaptr. The king of Golcénda had by this time come to a 


* First week of May, 1677. Wilks’ Mysore, from the “ Madras Records.” 
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settlement with the Moguls; and Sivaji, after conquering the 
Abontthe districts of Belari and Adéni on his way, passed on 
np.1878. tO R&ighar, which he reached after an absence of 
eighteen months. 

The invasion of Golcénda was owing to a change in the policy 
The Moguls, Of the Moguls. Kh4n Jehan had been removed, and 
under Dili: succeeded by Dilir Khan, perhaps the best of Aurang- 
Golosnda. 7ib’s officers. His force was still small; but a consi- 


derable portion of his troops were Patans, like himself, and he | 


made up for all deficiencies by his own vigour and activity. 
The king of Bijapir was still a minor, and various revolutions 
had taken place among his ministers and guardians. Dilt 
formed a union with one of them, and made the above-mentioned 
attack on Goleédnda. The regent of Bijaépar, who acted with 
him on that occasion, died soon after; and Dilir, by supporting 
the claims of an Abyssinian, named Masaid, to succeed him, 
acquired a perfect ascendancy in the councils of Bij&par. But 
Aurangzib, not satisfied with these advantages, sent down Prince 
Méazzim, as viceroy, to advance further demands, which Dilt, 
Ley siege to a8 general, was to enforce. In execution of this plan, 
a.b. 1672, Dilir renewed the war with Bijapur, and laid siege to 
the capital. The regent, in despair, had recourse to Sivaji, who, 
not finding himself strong enough to attack the besieging army, 
invaded and laid waste the Mogul territory with more than or- 
dinary severity. He was nearly cut off on his retreat, or rather 
flight, from one of those inroads; but, almost immediately after- 
wards, appeared in greater strength than ever, and took several 
forts from the Moguls. But Dilir Khan still persevered in the 
siege, and the regent, reduced to extremity, entreated Sivaji to 
Sivajt'sson, come to his assistance before it was too late. Sivaji 
Sambajt, de- had set off for this purpose, when he was surprised by 
Moguls. = the intelligence that his son, Sambaji, had deserted to 
the Moguls. This young man, who had none of his father’s 
qualities, except his courage, had given himself up to debanch- 
ery; and having attempted to violate the wife of a Bramin, was 
imprisoned by Sivaji in one of his hill-forts. He now escaped 
from his place of confinement, and fled to Dilir, who received 
him with open arms, intending to make use of him among the 
Marattas as a counterpoise to his father. The embarrassment 
this occasioned to Sivaji was only temporary, for Aurangzb, 
disapproving of Dilir’s views, ordered Sambajfi to be sent pri- 
Heretnrn, SOner to his own camp; and Dilir, whose honour 
tohisfather. was pledged for his safety, connived at his return 
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to his father. Meanwhile the defence of Bijapur had sur- 
passed expectation: Sivaji, as soon as he recovered from his 
first surprise, had renewed his exertions; and Dilir Khan, find- 
ing his supplies cut off, was obliged to raise the siege. gic ot BI- 
The price of Sivaji’s alliance was a cession of the ter- i*p4 raised. 
ritory between the Tumbadra and Kishna, and of all the king’s 
rights over the jagir of Shahji. This last acquisition gave him 
the right, as his success did the power, of exercising a more 
effectual control over his brother; and Véncaji’s mortification 
at the change had led him to the thoughts of renouncing 
worldly affairs; when all Sivaji’s designs were cut short by an 
illness which carried him off on the 5th of April, 1680, Death ot 
in the fifty-third year of his age. gr 

Though the son of a powerful chief, he had begun life as a 
daring and artful captain of banditti, had ripened into yy, wares. 
a skilful general and an able statesman, and left a : 
character which has never since been equalled or approached 
by any of his countrymen. The distracted state of the neigh- 
bouring countries presented openings by which an inferior 
leader might have profited; but it required a genius like his to 
avail himself as he did of the mistakes of Aurangzib, by kindling 
a zeal for religion and, through that, a national spirit among 
the Marattas. It was by these feelings that his government 
was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, and was kept to- 
gether, in spite of numerous internal disorders, until it had 
established its supremacy over the greater part of India. 
Though a predatory war, such as he conducted, must necessarily 
inflict extensive misery, his enemies bear witness to his anxiety 
to mitigate the evils of it by humane regulations, which were 
strictly enforced. His devotion latterly degenerated into ex- 
travagances of superstition and austerity, but seeme never to 
have obscured his talents or soured his temper.‘ 

When Sambaji returned from the Mogul camp, he was again 
placed in confinement at Panalla, and was there when Unsuccessful 
his father died. This circumstance, and some ex- “mptto 
pressions of uneasiness which had fallen from Sivaji 5>sit- 
regarding the future conduct of his eldest son, offered a pretext 
for alleging that he designed the succession for the second, 


* [Aurangzib did not attempt to con- ing to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
eeal either his own satisfaction at Sivaji’s India. My armies have been employed 
death or the merits of the foe. ‘He was,” against him for nineteen years, und ne- 
he said, “ A cw captain, andtheonly one vertheless his state has been always in- 
who has the magnanimity to raise a creasing.” (Orme’s Fragments, )—Ep. } 
new kingdom while I have been endeavour- ee 
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Raja R4m, a boy of ten years old. The intrigues of this youn 
prince’s mother gained acceptance to the story ; and the Brami 
ministers, who dreaded Sambaji’s violence, and looked witl 
pleasure to a long minority, affected to receive it as authentic 
and sent orders for the close arrest of Sambaji, concealing Siva 
ji’s death till that object should be accomplished. 
But Sambaji, who was a prisoner at large within Panalla, con- 
He is ac 4a ‘rived to get possession of the secret, and announcet 
réja. his own accession to the garrison, who immediately ac 
knowledged his authority. He did not at first venture out of his 
stronghold, but the public opinion was favourable to his right; 
the Bramin ministers fell out among themselves ; a force that 
was sent to besiege him was gained over to his interest, and he 
at length made his entry into Raighar as undisputed sovereign 
(June, 1680). 
His prudence, up to this time, had gone far to remove the 
Bambaji's prejudice entertained against him, but the favourable 
crueity- impression was effaced by his cruelties after his at- 
cession. He put the widow of Sivaji to a painful and lingering 
death ; he imprisoned her son Raja Ram, threw the Bram 
ministers who had been most active against him into irons, and 
beheaded such of his other enemies as were not protected by the 
sanctity of their class. The same prevalence of passion over 
policy appeared in his foreign proceedings. Sivaji had always 
been in a state of hostility with the Abyssinians of Jinjera, and 
Hisovei. 2ad occasionally made great efforts to reduce them. 
nacy in ve Sambaji’s first operations were against these people; 
jera. and as they were near neighbours to his capital, he 
took a personal interest in the war, and for a long time gave up 
his whole thoughts to subduing them, as if he had no othe 
Joined by enemy in the world. He was not diverted from thit 
ber. pursuit even by the arrival of Prince Akber in his camp 
(June, 1681). He received the prince with honour, and at: 
knowledged him as emperor, yet showed no intention of render. 
ing his pretensions useful by supporting them against Aurangsb. 
The arrival of Akber suggested to the party still secretly opposed 
Ploteagainst to Sambaji the possibility of obtaining his sanction to 
tnonty, the claim of Réja Ram. Their plot was soon disco- 
Executions. vered; many of their leaders were trampled to death 
by elephants, and among the sufferers was one of the chie 
Bramin ministers, whose eminent services to Sivaji seemed to 
protect him from capital punishment almost as much as his 
sacred order. 
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The disaffection to Sambaji’s government produced by these 
executions was increased by other causes. He neg- Gives him- 
lected or persecuted his father’s ministers, while he 72,0" 
threw his own affairs, without reserve, into the hands “""* 
of Calusha, a Bramin from Hindostan, who had gained his 
favour by encouraging his vices, as well as by his insinuating 
manners and superficial accomplishments. 

With the aid of this counsellor he eagerly prosecuted his 
operations against Jinjera (A.D. 1682). He endea- Fatisat 
voured to construct a mound to connect the island with ””"™ 
the mainland, and he afterwards attempted an assault by means 
of boats. All his exertions were in vain; and when he was 
constrained to raise the siege, the Abyssinians increased his 
mortification by sallying out and plundering his villages. They 
soon after injured him still more sensibly by entirely defeating 
his fleet at sea. Exasperated by these affronts, he charged the 
Europeans settled on the coast with having contributed to pro- 
duce them: he began hostilities in person against the Portu- 
guese, with whom Sivaji had also been at war, and nearly 
proceeded to the same extremity with the English, although 
they had hitherto always been treated as friends. These petty 
operations were interrupted by attacks from the Moguls, the 
precursors of the appearance of Aurangzib. Sambaji’s pectine of 
chiefs had not been entirely inactive in the Deckan the Deckan. 
during his own occupation with the Abyssinians; but great 
relaxation had been introduced into discipline, and it was in- 
creased, along with all other disorders, by the habits to which 
the raja had given himself up. His whole time was spent in 
idleness and debauchery ; the vast treasures left by Sivaji were 
soon dissipated; and, although Calusha added to the general 
disaffection by increasing the land revenue, the income of the 
state was inadequate to its expenditure. The troops, left long 
in arrears, appropriated the plunder taken on expeditions to 
their own use, and degenerated from the comparatively regular 
bands of Sivaji into the hordes of rapacious and destructive 
freebooters which they have ever since remained. 

By this time Aurangzib had made his treaty with the rana of 
Oudiptr; and, after leaving a detachment to ravage «0. 1683. 
the J6dpér territory, moved with the whole force of his {07738 
empire to the conquest of the Deckan. pea acanc 

It would appear to have been sound policy for Aurangzib to 
have combined with the kings of Bijapir and Golcénda His views. 
in putting down Sambdji, and restoring the tranquillity of the 
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Deckan ; but he, perhaps, thought that those monarchs were 
more jealous of him than of the Marattas, and would not sincerely 
unite with him, so that Sambaji would never want a retreat 
while they had dominions in which to harbour him. It is at 
least as probable that the acquisition of the kingdoms of Byapar 
and Golcénda was Aurangzib’s primary object, and that he 
judged the reduction of Sambaji to be a necessary consequence 
of success in his other more important undertaking. He had 
seen with pleasure the wars of those kings with each other and 
with the Marattas, had fomented their internal disorders, and 
seemed so far blinded as to think that everything that threw the 
Deckan into confusion must turn to his advantage. 

His first advance was to Burhanpdr, where he made a long 
a.v.1683. halt, as he afterwards did at Aurangabad. He was 
occupied during those periods on political and financial arrange- 
ments; and, by a sort of infatuation, he took this occasion to 
enforce the strict exaction of the jizya, which the common sense 
of his officers had led them to avoid. 

Before he had left Burhanpir, he sent Prince Azam withs 
Histrst considerable force to reduce the hill-forts near the 
operaton® junction of the Chandér range with the Ghats; and 
Prince Méazzim, with a still larger one, to overrun the Céncan, 
and penetrate to the south of Sambaji’s country, and the borders 
a.v.164. of thatof Bijapir. It is as difficult to see any general 
design in the employment of these armies as to understand the 
principles on which their operations were conducted. The 
strong fort of Salér was given up by previous concert to Princ 
Azam, and this petty intrigue may have tempted Aurangzib to 
detach a force to this unconnected point; but to send a large 
army of cavalry ® among the rocks and thickets of the Céncas, 
where there were no roads, no forage, and no field for the ex 
ployment of horse, shows a want of judgment that it is quit 
Destroction impossible to explain. Méazzim marched the whole 
Méezxim's length of the Céncan unopposed; yet by the time be 
Concan. got to the neighbourhood of Goa, he had lost almodt 
the whole of his horses and cattle, and even his men began to 
suffer from scarcity. The pressure was increased by Sambsj, 
who stopped up the Ghats, while his cruisers cut off the vessels 
that were sent with supplies by sea; and Méazzim thought him- 
self fortunate when he was able to emerge into the county 
above the Gh4ts with the remains of his dismounted army. He 


* Orme says 40,000, 
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8 pursued by the effects of an unwholesome climate and 
usual food, and lost a great portion of his men by an epidemic 
ich broke out at Walwa, near Mirich, on the Kishna, where 
encamped for the period of the rains. 
When the season opened he was directed to enter the terri- 
ry of Bijapar from the south-west, so as to co-operate Invasion of 
th Prince Azam, who, after failing in his expedition ™“”™ 
ainst the forts, was despatched with a powerful army to invade 
japar; while ‘Aurangzib himself advanced to Ahmednagar, 
wing @ reserve under Khan Jehfin at Aurangabad. «0. 16865. 
Lis movement gave Sambaji an opportunity to retaliate the in- 
sion of his country. He gradually assembled a body Sampil,, 
horse in the north of the Céncan, behind the nght om county i in 
nk of Aurangzib’s armies, which from thence moved ror’s Tea. 
pidly along their rear, sacked and burned the great city of 
irhanpér, and then drew off again to the Céncan, leaving all 
e country through which it had passed in a blaze. So secret 
well as rapid were the movements of this body, that Khan 
h4n, marching on a point where he thought to intercept it, 
und himself entirely off the line of its retreat. 
Meanwhile Prince Azam had taken Sélapar, and was advan- 
ag towards Bijaépér; but he found himself unable to cope with 
e army that was sent out to oppose him, and was compelled 
retreat beyond the Bima; while Mé6azzim, too weak to attempt 
ty movement by himself, was obliged to wait for reinforce- 
ents, by which he was escorted to Ahmednagar with the 
reck of his fine army. 
After these failures Aurangzib advanced in person to Sélapitr, 
id sent on Prince Azam with his army reinforced: falurect 
though the distance was so short, the Bija4par troops of Biépar. 
tt off the prince’s supplies, and would have destroyed his army, 
a large convoy of grain had not been skilfully conducted into 
s camp by Ghazi ud din. The impression he made was still 
aall, until Aurangzib, at a later period, moved on to «>». 1686. 
ie siege in person. 
It was in the present stage of the war that the Marattas, 
eing the Moguls drawn off to the south, made another cee 
id inroad into the territory in their rear, plundered Bartch. 
ie city of Baréch, and retreated after ravaging the adjoining 
wt of Guzerat. It is not clear whether Sambaji sent out this 
pedition from motives of his own, or in concert with the 


* The ancestor of the present Nizam. 
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Deckan kings. He had about this time entered into a defensive 
alliance with the king of Golcénda; and on this fact becoming 
known to Aurangzib, he did not allow his attention to be 
drawn off to Sambaji, but immediately made it a ground of 
quarrel with Golcénda, and sent an army to invade that king- 
dom. From his usual distrust of powerful armies and great 
Aurangzib commanders, the force he sent was insufficient; and 
Golconda. ere long he was constrained to send his son, Prince 
Méazzim, with a large body of troops, to support the first 
army, and take the command of the whole. The government 
of Golcénda was in a very different state from the distracted 
condition of Bijapir. The king, Aba) Hasan, though indolent 
and voluptuous, was popular; and his government and finances 
were ably conducted by Madna Pant, a Bramin, to whom he 
wisely gave his full confidence. But the exclusive employment 
of this minister was odious to the Mussulmans, and especially 
to Ibrahim Khan, the commander-in-chief, into whose hands 
the power would probably have fallen under any different ar- 
rangement. When Méazzim drew near, this man deserted to 
him with the greater part of his army. Madna Pant was 
murdered in a simultaneous tumult in the city; the king fied 
to the hill-fort of Golc6énda, and Heiderabad was seized and 
plundered for three successive days. Méazzim did his best 
to check this breach of discipline; and it gave the utmost dis- 
pleasure to the emperor, not so much from humanity, or even 
policy, as on account of the quantity of treasure lost to the 
crown, which he violently suspected that Méazzim had en- 
bezzled for his own ambitious purposes, as he himself had 
done on a similar occasion under Shah Jehan. Having thu 
effectually crippled the king of Golcénda, he granted him peace 
Makes peace for a great pecuniary payment, and turned his whol 
king. forces to the reduction of Bijapur. 

The army of that monarchy appears at this time to have 
Anrangp, melted away; for, although the walls of the city are 
in person, six miles in circumference, Aurangzib was able to 
against Invest it completely, while he employed a portion of 

' his army on a regular attack and breach. So well 
was the blockade kept up, that by the time the breach was 
practicable the town was distressed for provisions; and a 
the garrison, though small, was composed of Patadns, it was 
thought prudent to give them favourable terms: Aurangzb 
Takesthe entered the place on a portable, throne through the 
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breach, the young king was made prisoner,’ and Bija- capital, ana 


pir, ceasing to be a capital, was soon reduced to the monarchy. 
deserted condition in which it now stands.® Oct. 15." 
No sooner had Bijapur fallen than Aurangzib determined to 
break the peace with Golcénda; and the means he aurangan 
employed were as base as the design was perfidious. PRettie 
He drew his army near on pretext of a pilgrimage, and @!°"4* 
he obtained jewels and gifts of all sorts from the unfortunate 
king, anxious at any cost to purchase his friendship, or at least 
his compassion ; but during all this interval he was intriguing 
with the ministers of Golcénda, and debauching the troops ; 
and when his plot was ripe for execution, he published a mani- 
festo denouncing the king as a protector of infidels, and soon 
after laid siege to his fort. From this moment Abul Hasan 
seemed to cast aside his effeminacy; and, though deserted by 
his troops, he bravely defended Golcénda for seven months, till 
it also was given up by treachery ; and he then bore A.D. 1687, 
his misfortunes with a dignity and resignation that ja 6 
has endeared his memory to his subjects and their cpital, ana 
descendants even to this day. monarchy. 
During this siege, the unsleeping suspicions of Aurangzib 
were stirred up by some indiscreet communications Imprisons 
between Abd] Hasan and Prince Méazzim. The object Moaszim. 
of this intercourse was to procure the prince’s intercession with 
his father; but to Aurangzib it appeared to afford a confirma- 
tion of all his former surmises, and he lost no time in securing 
Méazzim, who remained in more or less strict confinement for 
nearly seven years. Méazzim seems never to have given any 
cause for these alarms. All accounts give him credit for caution 
and moderation. Bernier says, no slave could be more obedient, 
or seem more devoid of ambition: he, however, hints that this 


’ [Grant Duff says that the young 


in the citadel, attest the former magni- 


nee was kept a close prisoner in the 
Sroghul camp for three years, when he died 
suddenly, not without suspicion of having 


been poisoned by Aurangzib. Mr. Morley 
( ue, p. 78) says that he died in 
1699.— Ep. ] 


® «The walls, which are of hewn stone, 
and very lofty, ure to this day entire, 
and, being surmounted by the cupolas 
and minaretsof public buildings, still pre- 
sent to the spectator, from without, the 
appearance of a flourishing city; but, 
within, all is solitude, silence, and deso- 
lation. The deep moat, the double ram- 
part, and the ruins of the splendid palaces 


ficence of the court. The great mosque 
is a grand edifice, and the tomb of Ibra- 
him Adil Shah, already mentioned, is re- 
markable for its elegant and graceful ar- 
chitecture; but the chief feature in the 
scene is the mausoleum of Mohummud 
Adil Shah, the dome of which fills the cye 
from every point of view; and, though 
in itself entirely devoid of ornament, its 
enormous dimensions and austere simpli- 
city invest it with an air of melancholy 
grandeur, which harmonises with the 
wreck and desolation that surround it.” 
(Grant Duff, vol. 1. p. 340.) One is at a 
loss, in seeing these ruins, to conjecture 
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was rather too like Aurangzib’s own conduct in his youth, and 
perhaps the same reflection may have occurred to the emperor.° 
Aurangzib had now attained the summit of his wishes, but 
Effectsot. had sown @ harvest of which he and his posterity were 
quss to reap the bitter produce. The governments which 
Disordered in some degree kept up order in the Deckan bei 
state of the aoe ° ° 
Deckan. § annihilated, the frame of society which depended on 
them was dissolved, and the scattered materials remained as 
elements of discord. Though the Patins and foreign merce- 
naries may have obtained service with the emperor, the rest of 
the troops of both armies were obliged to join Sambaj, or to 
plunder on their own account. The distant zemindars seized 
every opportunity to make themselves independent, and, among 


all the wars and robberies to which they betook themselves, — 


were always ready to befriend the Marattas, whom they looked 
on as the patrons of anarchy: those most within reach of the 
Moguls were disaffected to their conquerors; and from this 
motive, and the new-born feeling of religious opposition, were 
always ready to assist their enemies ; so that, in spite of short 
gleam of prosperity after the fall of Gole6nda, Aurangzib might 
date from that event a train of vexations and disasters which 
followed him to the grave. 

He was not remiss in taking advantage of his present good 
Aurangrt> fortune. He took possession of all the territories of 
soxion of  Bijapar and Golc6nda, even their latest southern con- 
Giipeds x quests:'° he seized on Shéhji’s jagir in the Myvor, 
rt7™" confining Véncaji to Tanjore, and compelling the 
a.v.1688.  Marattas in Sivaji’s late acquisitions to fly to ther 
forts. But in all these countries he had little more thans 
military occupation: the districts were farmed to the désmukhs 
and other zemindars, and were governed by military leaders, 
who received 25 per cent. for the expense of collecting, and 
who sent up the balance, after paying their troops, to the king; 
unless, as often happened, assignments were made for a period 
of years on fixed districts for the payment of other chiefs. 

During all these great events Sambaji remained in a state of 
Inactivity of personal inertness, ascribed by the Maratta historians 

bajf- tothe enchantments of Calusha, but naturally ex- 
plained by the stupor and mental debility produced by a cours 
of drunkenness and debauchery. 


how so small a state could have main- 1° [Ghasi ud din was left as goverserdl 
tained such a capital. the Deckan.—Eb.} 
° Bernier, val 1. p. 120. 
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Prince Akber, disgusted with his manners, and hoping 
nothing from such an ally, quitted his court and re- Prinoe 
paired to Persia, where he lived till a.p. 1706. The toPerua. 
. chiefs exerted themselves individually against the Moguls, not- 
withstanding the inefficiency of their raja; but, in spite of their 
resistance, the open country belonging to the Marattas was 
gradually taken possession of, and Aurangzib was preparing for 
a systematic attack on the forts, when the activity of one of his 
officers unexpectedly threw his principal enemy into Sambaji 
his hands. Sambaji was enjoying himself, with a ser.” 
small party of attendants, in a favourite pleasure-house, at 
Sangaméswar in the Céncan, when intelligence of his un- 
guarded situation was brought to Tokarrab Khan, the Mogul 
officer at Colépir.'"' Though this place is only fifty or sixty 
miles from Sangaméswar, it is separated from it by the range 
of Ghats; and as Tokarrab Khan was only a governor of a 
district, his neighbourhood (if it could so be called) gave little 
uneasiness to Sambaji or those about him. Being an active 
and enterprising soldier, he set off with a small body of troops, 
and took his measures so well that he reached Sangaméswar 
before his march was suspected. Sambaji might still have 
escaped, for, before his house was surrounded, some of his 
followers ran in with information of the arrival of the Moguls; 
but Sambaji was in « state of intoxication, and replied by 
threatening them with punishment for such insulting intelli- 
gence. Soon after, Tokarrab made his appearance; most of the 
attendants fled ; Calusha was wounded in endeavouring to save 
his master; and both were made prisoners, and sent in triumph 
to the imperial head-quarters.'* 

They were led through the camp on camels, amidst the din 
of drums and other noisy instruments, and surrounded by an 
innumerable multitude, who flocked to see their dreaded enemy; 
and, after being exhibited before Aurangzib, they were ordered 
into confinement. Aurangzib probably intended to spare his 
prisoner, for a time at least, as an instrument for gaining 
possession of his forts; but Sambaji, now roused to a sense of 
his degradation, courted death, and replied to an invitation to 
become a Mussulman by language so insulting to the emperor, 
and so impious towards his prophet, that an order was given for 

1 Grant Duff. From a letter in the his orders. Tokarrab, by that letter, 
Rakdimi Kardim (the forty-first in the seems to have been besieging Parnala. 


India House copy), it appears that the '? Calusha is generally, but erroneously, 
plan originated with Aurangzib himself, believed to have betrayed his master. 


and was executed in strict conformity to 
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his immediate execution. The sentence was probably issued on 
Put todeath. the ground of blasphemy; for it was attended with 
studied barbarity, very unlike the usual practice of Aurangzib. 
His eyes were first destroyed with a hot iron, his tongue was 
ap.1sa9, cut out, and he was at last beheaded along with his 
August, favourite, Calusha. 

Though his person had been despised by the Marattas, his 
fate was pitied and resented ; and the indignation and religious 
hatred of the nation was raised to a higher pitch than ever. 

Strong as was the animosity of the Marattas, their chance of 
weakness of resistance appeared to be very small. The overwheln- 
theMarattas. ine force of Aurangzib, his personal reputation, even 
the pomp and grandeur which surrounded him, and the very 
name of the Great Mogul, struck them with an awe which they 
had not experienced in their former wars with his lieutenants 
Their weakness became more conspicuous when Aurangzib, r- 
Aurangip maining himself near Puna, sent a force to lay siege 
fcchment’ tO their capital of Réighar. The principal chiefs had 
vine’ assembled there on the death of Sambaji, had acknov- 
ledged his infant son, afterwards called Saho, as raja, and had 
nominated his uncle, Raja Ram, to be regent. 

They then, after providing the fortress with a garrison and 
Regency of Provisions, withdrew with the regent, to be ready for 
Réja Rim. ny service that might arise. Rédighar held out for 
several months, until a secret ascent was disclosed to the Moguls 
Riighar = by a Mawali chief, whom some personal disgust, com- 
av. 169. bined with the general despondency, induced to this 
act of treason.'3 The infant raja was now in the hands of the 
enemy, and it was resolved that the regent, instead of exposing 
to risk the last representative of Sivaji, should withdraw to the 
distant fortress of Jinji in the Carnatic; while his forts in the 
Deckan were to be put in a good state of defence, and his troops 
dispersed in their villages, ready to profit by better times. 
Rejakim =Raja Ram accordingly proceeded with a few followers 
Jinjt. in disguise through the hostile provinces between him 


Ia pro- 


claimed roja, and Jinji. When he reached that place, he proclaimed 


13 Tt seems unaccountable that these confidence in the strength of the ples 
forts, which, at some times, are taken by and sudden despair when they find dif 
a dozen at a time, at others held out for culties overcome which they thought it 
years against well-equipped armies: but surmountable. When such forts are a 
they are often ill-garrisoned, and without good order, with properly prepared ga 

rovisions ; the garrison is often paid by isons and stores, it requires all the s+ 
ands which lie under the fort, and make litary resources and active courage & 
them dependent on the enemy; even good Europeans to make an impressios @ 
Garrisons are often surprised from over- them. 
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his arrival, and assumed the title of raja, on the ground of the 
captivity of his nephew. He was fortunate in an ad- goon ot 
viser in Prillad, one of the Bramin ministers, who had “fence = 
sufficient talents to gain an ascendancy over the other the Marattas, 
ministers and chiefs, and judgment to see that it was not de- 
sirable, even if it had been practicable, to do more than give a 
common scope to the general efforts. 

Without the pervading genius of Sivaji, the Marattas would 
never have been formed into a nation; but now, when all were 
animated by one spirit, the nature of the people, and their mode 
of war, required that it should be left to operate by individual 
exertions. The plan best adapted to them was, to bend before 
a blow, to offer nothing tangible for the enemy to attack, and 
to return to the charge with undiminished vigour whenever it 
suited them to take the part of assailants. Accordingly, their 
chiefs who were in possession of lands lost no time in making 
their submission to the Mogul, and none were louder in pro- 
fessions of zeal and attachment than they; but they almost all 
kept up a communication with the rebels, allowed their retainers 
to join them, even sent parties secretly, under their own rela- 
tions, to share in plundering expeditions, and did more mischief 
as spies and hollow confederates than they could have done as 
open enemies. The soldiers also, when they had no efficient 
government or regular treasury to look to, formed each his 
own plan for his individual profit. The thirst for plunder was. 
always the strongest passion of the nation, from the first 
robbers under Sivaji to the most opulent times of the monarchy. 
Their only word for a victory is, “‘ to plunder the enemy ; ” and 
though they readily combine for common objects, yet even then 
the mass is moved by each man’s eagerness for his separate 
booty. When this spirit was called into activity, it required 
but a moderate interference on the part of the government to 
give it a direction that rendered it more formidable than the 
courage of disciplined armies. __ 

When the Maratta government appeared to have been ex- 
pelled from the Deckan, Aurangzib despatched Zulfikér 7.0.4, 
Khan, the son of Assad Khan, who had distinguished han sent 
himself by the capture of Raighar, to give it its death- Jinjs, 1691. 
blow by the reduction of Jinji.'4 Zulfikar, on his arrival, found 

% [“ Aurangzib, after the reduction of he could not quit the Deckan for the rest 
Bijapar and Haiderabad, and the taking of his life. He often lamented the neces- 
of Samba, remained to finish some objects sity of the relaxation which his absence 
which then appeared easily attainable, but occasioned in the government of Hindo- 


afterwards extended in such a chain that stan, and would frequently say to his con- 
UiU 
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that his force, though considerable, was not sufficient to reduce 
or even to invest the place. He applied to Aurangzib for rein- 
forcements, and in the meantime employed part of his army 
in levying contributions on Tanjore’® and other southern 
countries. Aurangzib was in no condition to furnish the rein- 
forcements desired. He had sent his son Cambakhsh, with an 
army, to reduce Wakinkera, a fort not far from Bijapur, which, 
though only held by the head of one of the predatory tribes of 
the Deckan, was strong enough to baffle all his efforts. A still 
Marattas re greater demand for troops was created by the reap- 
by desultory pearance of the Marattas themselves. No sooner was 
nee ieee: Raja Ram settled in Jinji, than he despatched his two 
Kader. most active chiefs, Santaji Gérpara and Danaji Jada, 
to make a diversion in his own country. Before they arrived, 
some bands of discharged Bijapur troops had begun to plunder 
on their own account; and as soon as these well-known leaders 
made their appearance, Maratta horsemen issued from every 
village, and flocked to join their standards. Ram Chander 
Pant, who was left at Sattara, in the civil charge of what little 
territory remained to the Marattas, had assembled some troops 
within his own districts; and by appealing to the predatory 
av.ics2, spirit before adverted to, he now called a new and 
most efficient army at once into existence. His plan was, to 
confer on every man of influence amongst the soldiery a right 
to levy the chout, and other claims on the Maratta government, 
on all places not in its possession, and to plunder and lay waste 
every country that refused this tribute. The contribution 
were to go to the payment of the troops, the booty to the actasl 
captors ; and each chief was authorised to impose, for his personal 
benefit, a new exaction, called ghds dana, or corn and hay mong. 
This invitation put every horseman in the country in moti 
Most of the principal Maratta names appear (and many for th 
first time) as leaders of independent parties of various strength, 
which set out to enrich themselves at the expense of the Mogul’ 
subjects; sometimes each acting singly, and sometimes with 
general concert, and fixed plans for rendezvous and retrest 
The armies of Santaji and Danaji, though under the control ¢ 
those chiefs, acted much on the same system: the Marat 
spread, at once, in all directions, and the whole Deckan vw 
filled with fire and rapine, terror and confusion. 


fidants in private, ‘My disloyal subjects (Jrddat Khdn, p. 57).—En.] 
have imposed this plaything upon me that * Called by the Marattas * “ Chandivst.” 
they may enjoy commands and honours.’ ” 
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It was now that the Mogul and Maratta systems of war were 
fairly brought into competition, and it soon appeared y.rertson 
with which side the advantage lay. The long tran- of the Mogul 
quillity and mild government and manners established ®rmiee. 
by Akber, and the greater mixture with the Hindis, first began 
to soften the character of the northern conquerors of India. 
The negligence of Jehangir’s reign, and the internal quiet of 
Shah Jehan’s, were respectively unfavourable to discipline and 
to military spirit; and by the time we are speaking of, both 
were very sensibly impaired. The nobles had far advanced 
towards the sloth and effeminacy for which they have since 
been noted, and even those who retained their energy were 
unsuited to active service. They all went into the field in 
coats of wadding, that would resist a sword, and over that chain 
or plate armour; and were mounted on large and showy horses, 
with huge saddles, and ample housings of cloth or velvet, from 
which many streamers of different-coloured satin, and often pairs 
of the bushy ox-tails of Tibet, hung down on each side. The 
horse’s neck, and all the harness, were loaded with chains, bells, 
and ornaments of the precious metals; and as each soldier 
imitated his superior, as far as' his means would admit, they 
formed a cavalry admirably fitted to prance in a procession, and 
not ill-adapted to a charge in a pitched battle, but not capable 
of any long exertion, and still less of any continuance of fatigue 
and hardship. 

To their individual inefficiency was added a total relaxation 
of discipline. In spite of all Aurangzib’s boasted vigilance, the 
grossest abuses had crept into the military department. Many 
officers only kept up half the number of their men, and others 
filled the ranks with their menials and slaves. Such comrades 
corrupted the soldiers by their example, and extinguished spirit 
by degrading the military character. The indulgence and con- 
mivance necessary for chiefs so conscious of their own de- 
linquencies completed the ruin of their troops. They could 
neither be got to keep watch nor to remain alert on picket; and 
their sluggish habits would have prevented them ever turning 
out on an emergency, even if the time required to adjust their 
bulky housings and heavy defensive armour had not put it out 
of the question.'® 

The emperor’s camp-equipage was in all the pomp of peaceful 

16 “The Frenchman praised the high fuiled to do either.” (Gemelli Carreri, 
pay, and said the service was diversion; in Churchill's Collection, vol. iv. See also 


nobody would fight or keep watch, and the Bondéla Narrative in Scott's Deckan, 
only forfeited a day's pay when they vol. ii.) 


uv? 
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times. Each nobleman endeavoured to imitate this magnifi. 
cence; even private soldiers attended to comfort in their tents 
and the line of march presented a long train of elephants 
camels, carts, and oxen, mixed up with a crowd of camp- 
followers, women of all ranks, merchants, shopkeepers, ser- 
vants, cooks, and all kinds of ministers of luxury, amounting 
to ten times the number of the fighting men. This unwieldy 
host soon eat up a country, and the people suffered further 
from the insolence and licence of the soldiery.'” 

The Marattas, as has been said, were little active men, accw- 
tomed to hard work and hard fare. Their usual food was a cake 
of millet, with perhaps an onion ; their dress a small turban, tight 
breeches covering their thighs, and a scarf or sash rolled round 
their middle. When their body was not bare, it was covered 
by a light cotton tunic. 

Their arms were a sword and a matchlock, but oftener a bam- 
boo spear thirteen or fourteen feet long, their national weapon, 
which they used with extraordinary skill. Their horses were those 
of their own country, small, strong, and active, capable of en- 
during great fatigue, and taught to bound forward, or stop, or to 
wheel round when at full speed, on the slightest pressure from 
their rider’s leg. They had a pad for a saddle, with a blanket 
folded over it. When stationary, few except the chiefs had tents; 
and on their inroads, each man slept on the ground, with his 
spear stuck by him and his bridle tied to his arm, ready to leap 
on horseback on the slightest alarm of the approach of an enemy. 

An assemblage of such troops never stood the heavy charge of 
a, body of Moguls, but dispersed at once, and scampered off singly 
to the nearest hills or broken ground. If the enemy left their 
ranks to pursue them, they cut off single horsemen, or rapidly 
assembled behind a ravine, or in some other situation where it 
was not safe for small parties to attack them; and when the 
disheartened pursuers turned back, with their horses exhausted, 
the Marattas were upon them in a moment, charged in on them 
if there was an opening or confusion, but generally hung loosely 
on their flanks and rear, sometimes dashing up singly, to fire 
their matchlocks into the mass, or even to despatch a straggler 
with their long spears. Their chief excellence, as well as their 
delight, was in the plunder of a convoy. The favour of the 
country-people gave them full information, while it kept the 

17 Gomelli Carreri saw Aurangzib’s can- king's and princes’ tents occupied a space 
tonmont at Galgala (March 1695). He of upwards of three miles in circu- 


describes it as an cnormous assemblage, ference, and were fortified with a ditch, 
said greatly to oxceed a million. The palisades, and falconets. 
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foguls in darkness, till they were suddenly assailed on the line 
f march, and saw the camels and cattle, carrying the grain and 
tores they were escorting, swept off in a moment. They would 
hen form a compact body, to protect those which were carrying 
reasure ; but with such a prize before them, the Marattas were 
resistible: the party was generally obliged to take post; the 
[arattas cut off the communications, and perhaps even the 
ater; and, at the end of a day or two, the Moguls were obliged 
» surrender; the men were stripped of their horses and their 
aluables, and the chiefs detained for a ransom. 

As Aurangzib drew a great proportion of his recruits and 
‘easures from Hindostan, Santaji and Danaji threw themselves 
etween his army and that country. They intercepted several 
mvoys, defeated more than one detachment, and gained such 

superiority that the Moguls began to change their «». 1693. 
omntempt for them into fear and dread. 

In this state of discouragement, Aurangzib perceived the 
ecessity of adopting some measure which, if it did not siegeot sinjt 
ring the war to an end, might recover his reputation, {Prng” 
ad restore the spirit of his troops. He resolved on Cémbakhsh. 
1e vigorous prosecution of the operations against Jinji: he had 
ithdrawn Cambakhsh from Wakinkéra, and he now sent that 
rince with a fresh army to assume the conduct of the siege; 
ut, according to his usual practice, he appointed Assad Khan, 
ie father of Zalfikar Khan, to serve with him, and com- «». 1694. 
atted the real direction of all operations to those noblemen. 
his arrangement disgusted both parties: the prince Diagust of 
as displeased at the little solid authority intrusted to 7 
im, and the others thought it hard that Zalfikar should be de- 
rived of the dignity of the command and the honour of the 
ctory.'® 
So completely was Zilfikar led away by his resentment, that 
2 listened to overtures from the Maratta Bramins up otetructs 
ver on the watch to profit by such dissensions) ; and “*"* 

7 indecisive operations on his own part, as well as by afford- 
g intelligence to the enemy, he enabled them to spin out the 
ege for no less than three years. 

At the end of that time Santaji Gérpara resolved on a bold 
tempt to relieve his raja. Leaving the rest of the eicat ame 
aratta hordes to keep Aurangzib in occupation, he para advan- 
led i in Danaji Jadu, and set off for Jinji with 20,000 the the slege, 

' their best cavalry. He passed rapidly through ~ 
'* Grant Duff; Khafi Khan; and the Bondéla Narrative in Scott's Deckan. 
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the intervening country, and came on the besieging army wit 
such celerity that, before they could arrange their cumbrot 
body for mutual support, his advance had surprised one | 
their divisions, plundered its tents, and made the command 
prisoner; and he himself immediately after defeated a co 
siderable body of troops sent out in haste to oppose him. & 
then drove in the outposts, destroyed the foragers, and a 
off all supplies and intelligence from the camp. He next circ 
lated reports of the emperor’s death, which were easily believe 
in such a moment of calamity; and under favour of that ramou 
he made proposals to Cambakhsh to support his claim to tl 
throne. Cambakhsh, who seems to have apprehended sinist 
designs on the part of Assad and Zulfikar, gave ear to thei 
communications, while his intercourse with the enemy in lil 
Cambakhsh manner alarmed those officers. One night Cambakhs 
piccitty ordered his immediate contingent to get under arm 
zalikér. ~_ and the two generals, assuming (whether justly or othe 
wise) that this was a direct attempt to go over to the Maratta 
immediately placed the prince under restraint.'® This step» 
Retreat of creased the alarms and dissensions in the army to suc 
the besiegers. g pitch, that they were soon compelled to blow t 
their cannon, abandon their batteries, and concentrate on ot 
spot, where they entrenched themselves, and were besieged | 
their turn. At length an agreement was entered into betwee 
the parties; the Moguls were to be allowed to withdraw abot 
twenty miles to Vandiwash, and were there to await the furth 
orders of the emperor. 

On the first advance of Cambakhsh and Assad Khan, A\ 
Aurangi> rangzib had moved southward, and cantoned at Galgal 
thenima. On the Kishna, In the next year he retired to Birm 
puri, near Panderptr, on the Bima, where he erected a perm 
nent cantonment, and remained for several years. He no 
made a movement to Bijapir, and at the same time sent orde 
expressing his total disapprobation of the proceedings of bh 
Relessee «42 geNerals. He directed Cambakhsh to be sent up 
Cambakhsh. egurt, and received him with marked kindness: : 
the same time he recalled Assad Khan, but, with unaccountab 
inconsistency, left the sole command of the army to Zulfk 
Khan, whom, though the ablest of his officers, he could » 
now expect to find the best affected. The war, when renewe 

1° Report of Assad and Zulfikarto Au- and Bondéla Narrative. 
rangzib, quoted by the emperor in the » Forty-eighth and forty-ninth 20 


forty-seventh note of the Rakdim i Ka- of the Rakédim i 
rdim; aleo Grant Duff, Khafi Khan, 
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assumed a desultory character. Zdlfikér levied contributions 
at Tanjore ; and Santaji totally destroyed avery strong Increased 
Mogul! detachment, under an officer of rank and repu- of Zlfkar, 
tation, near Chitaldrag in the Mysore: other conflicts took, 
place, with various success, in different parts of the country ; 
but the general result must have been favourable to the Moguls, 
as they were able, in the end, to resume the siege of «>». 1697. 
Jinji. 

During the operations in the field, Zalfikar performed the 
part of a zealous and able officer; but, on recommencing 4, renews 
the siege, he renewed his intercourse with the Marat- ‘hestege, tnt 
tas, and evidently made it his object to protract the fall operations. 
of the place.” 

But it was difficult to carry on such practices under a prince 
of Aurangzib’s penetration ; and in the course of the Resentment 
next year, Zilfikar found that he must either take Jinji peror. 
or expect to be recalled in disgrace. He performed a last act 
of friendship in advising Raja Ram to escape; and then, prose- 
cuting his operations with vigour and in earnest, he 5.35: taken, 
before long made himself master of the fortress. A.D. 1690, 


—— 


CHAPTER IV. 
FROM 1698 TO THE DEATH OF AURANGZ{B. 


THE unexpected recovery of Zulfikar’s strength, which had put 
it in his power to renew the siege, was probably occa- Dissensions 
sioned by dissensions among the Marattas, which now Marattas 

broke into an open quarrel. Danaji Jadu had fallen out with 
Santaji, and had received the support of the réja, who was 
jealous of the renown of the latter chief; and as Santaji was 
unpopular, in consequence of his attempts to keep up discipline, 
a party was formed in his own camp, he was compelled Marder of 

to fly, and was at length overtaken and put to death To i 
on the spot. Before this catastrophe, Raja Rém had tate the 


field in 


established his residence at Sattdra, and he now person 


1 All Zalfikar’s intrigues with the ene- side; but the Bondéla accuses Zilfikar of 
my appear from Maratta MSS. referred to purposely prolonging the war. His object, 
by Captain Grant Duff, and are asserted probably, was to retain his large command 
(probably on similar authority poo and important position until the death of 
at Mysore) by Colonel Wilks. They are the emperor, which his very advanced age 
unknown to the writers on the Mogul made men expect to be of early occurrence 
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assumed the active control of the whole government. H 
took the field himself, at the head of the largest Maratt 
army that had ever yet been assembled, and, proceeding to th 
north of the Godaveri, levied the chouf and other dues on suc 
places as submitted, and ravaged the rest as far as Jalna i 
Berar. At this point his progress was checked in consequen 
Xew plan of Of a change in the system of the Moguls. Hither 
Ave: Aurangzib had, for the most part, had his head-quarte 
«ang aay. at Birmapuri, sometimes sending a detachment und 
his son, Prince Azam, to reduce a hill-fort or repel an incursio: 
but generally trusting the defence of the country to detachmen 
stationed at different parts of it. At present his plan was | 
bring his whole force into efficiency, by leading one part, i 
person, against the enemy’s forts; while another under Zalfik 
Khan, nominally commanded by one of his grandsons, shou 
pursue their field armies wherever they might direct the 
course. Had this plan been earlier adopted, it might have be 
attended with success; but disturbances had reached too gre 
a height to be put down by any merely military disposition 
Although Zalfikir Khan began by driving back Raja Ran, : 
has been mentioned, and during the succeeding years repeated 
defeated the Marattas, and in some degree restored the coura: 
of the Mussulmans, vet he found himself, at the end of th 
time, in a worse situation than when he began. A defeat 
the Marattas was like a blow given to water, which offers : 
resistance to the stroke and retains no impression of its effec 
their army dispersed at the moment, to unite again on the sa! 
Exhaustion day or the next. But a defeat to the Moguls + 
sus attended with loss and humiliation; and even th 
partial success did not stop the waste of their resources a 
embarrassment of the finances of their government, which eve 
day increased their difficulties and undermined their strengtl 
Aurangzib’s personal operations gave a promise of more 80 
Sieges by the advantage. He quitted his cantonment, to the gr 
pron, egret of his officers, who had erected comfortal 
dwellings, and founded a sort of city; and, after reducing so! 
ot other forts, he sat down before Sattara. By a dex! 
fatsra =» cous feint he contrived to take that place unprepare 
ani, it nevertheless made a desperate defence, and did 
April. surrender till the siege had lasted several months. 
Before it fell, RAja Ram had died, and had been succeed 
reathot DY his son Sivaji, under the regency of Tara Bai, t 
RsjaRim. widow of the deceased and mother of the young ri 
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This event had little effect on the war. Aurangzib went on 
with his plan, and in the course of the next four or five Aurangzib 
years had taken almost all the principal forts possessed. ing forts 
by the Marattas. Many of the sieges were long and bloody,' 
and various expedients and stratagems were employed by both 
parties in the conduct of them; but they were too monotonous 
to bear description, and the result was as has been stated. 

In reviewing these laborious undertakings, it is impossible not 
to admire the persevering spirit with which Aurang- gi ana 
zib bore up against the difficulties and misfortunes that Pereve 
overshadowed his declining years. He was near sixty- Avraneztb. 
five when he crossed the Nerbadda to begin on this long war, and 
had attained his eighty-first year before he quitted his canton- 
ment at Birmapuri. The fatigues of marches and sieges Diticuitics 
were little suited to such an age; and, in spite of the snipsto | 
display of luxury in his camp-equipage, he suffered wasexposod. 
hardships that would have tried the constitution of a younger 
man. While he was yet at Birmapiri, a sudden flood of the 
Bima overwhelmed his cantonment in the darkness of the night ; 
and during the violence of one of those falls of rain which are 
only seen in tropical climates, a great portion of the canton- 
ment was swept away, and the rest laid under water: the alarm 
and confusion increased the evil; 12,000 persons are said to 
have perished, and horses, camels, and cattle without number. 
The emperor himself was in danger, the inundation rising over 
the elevated spot which he occupied, when it was arrested (as 
his courtiers averred) by the efficacy of his prayers. A similar 
disaster was produced by the descent of a torrent during the 
siege of Parli, the fort he took next after Sattira; and, indeed, 
the storms of that inclement region must have exposed him to 
many sufferings, during the numerous rainy seasons he spent 
within it. The impassable streams, the flooded yalleys, the 
miry bottoms, and narrow ways caused still greater difficulties 
when he was in motion, compelled him to halt where no pro- 
visions were to be had, and were so destructive to his cattle as 
sometimes entirely to cripple his army. The violent heats, in 
tents and during marches, were distressing at other seasons, 
and often rendered overpowering by failure of water: general 


1 Aurangzib writes thus of one of them the afflictions of this devout band have 
to his son, Prince Azam: “ You will have at length been brought to a conclusion !’ 
received accounts of the calamities of the He then prays for happy results, and as- 
siege of Kélna, and of the unheard-of con-cribes the past disasters to a judgment on 
dition and intolerable sufferings of the fol- his own wickedness and neglect. (Thirty- 
lowers of Islam. Praise be to God that eighth note of the Dastur ul Aml.) 
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famines and pestilences came more than once, in addition to th 
scarcity and sickness to which his own camp was often liable 
and all was aggravated by accounts of the havoc and destructio 
committed by the enemy in the countries beyond the reach « 
those visitations. But in all these discouragements Aurangzi 
Hisind- retained his vigour. He alone conducted every branc 
indus of his government, in the most minute detail. H 
planned campaigns, and issued instructions during their pro 
gress; drawings of forts were sent for him to fix on the point 
of attack; his letters embrace measures for keeping open th 
roads in the Afghan country, for quelling disturbances at Mul 
tan and Agra, and even for recovering possession of Candahar 
and, at the same time, there is scarcely a detachment marche 
or a convoy moves in the Deckan without some orders fron 
Aurangzib’s own hand. 

The appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a distnct 
Hisaten- or the selection of a clerk in an office, is not beneatl 
tails. his attention ; and the conduct of all these function 
aries is watched, by means of spies and of prying inquiries frou 
all comers, and they are constantly kept on the alert by admo 
nitions founded on such information. This attention to parti 
culars is not favourable to the real progress of business, an' 
more than it is indicative of enlarged genius; but combined 
as it was in Aurangzib, with unremitting vigilance in all th 
greater affairs of the state, it shows an activity of mind tha 
would be wonderful at any age. 

anusy labours were the penalty he paid for his former offence 
Hisdistrat against his father. The fate of Shah Jeh4n seem 
him. never for an instant to have been absent from hi 
thoughts. To avoid a similar destiny, he retains all power ax 
all patronage, and by removing his chiefs from place to place 
prevents their forming permanent connexions with anybody ba 
Hismanage- himself. His sons are the constant objects of his ob 
sons, servation and his management:? he surrounds then 
with spies, gives them colleagues in command, places trust 
worthy persons in inferior situations about them, exercises a! 
open control over all their proceedings ; and at the same time 
never fails, by familiar and affectionate letters, and by constart 
presents and attentions, to conciliate their attachment, and 
selects Unernanasiie ruse oe Gatto Sone dane 
ing them in public affairs ; for as hissons Azam Shab, and Azam ush Shan to Sah 


were ambitious of great power, and atthe Alam.” (Irddet Khén.)—Ep.) 
head of armies, he thus prudently con- 
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prevent their feeling the irksomeness of their situation. To similar 
motives also, though partly to his natural disposition, smdcourtiers. 
must be attributed the considerate manner in which he treats 
his officers, and the sort of court which he appears to pay to all 
of them : he condoles with their loss of relations, inquires about 
their illnesses, confers honours in a flattering manner, makes 
his presents more acceptable by the gracious way in which they 
are given, and scarcely ever passes a censure without softening 
it by some obliging expression. His extreme leniency to all 
offences that do not touch his power or his religious prejudices 
seems also to have had its source in an unwillingness to make 
enemies, no less than in the real easiness of his temper. After 
all, he does not seem to have been successful in winning attach- 
ment; and with his sons, he seems at heart to have trusted 
much more to fear than affection. Though he released Méaz- 
zim after seven years’ imprisonment (4.D. 1694), he seems always 
to have regarded him with dislike and apprehension. He sent 
him to the remote government of Cabul, constantly resisted his 
wishes to return, even for a time, and endeavoured to engage 
him in an expedition which might carry him to the most distant 
part of his province, and might completely absorb his resources. 
He at first approved of the seizure of Cambakhsh, though after- 
wards convinced of his innocence; and his behaviour on one 
occasion to his favourite, Prince Azam, shows at once his policy 
in the management of his sons, and his innate love of artifice 
and dissimulation. Having imbibed a suspicion that this prince 
was meditating independence, he sent for him to court; and as 
the prince made excuses and showed alarm, he offered to meet 
him slightly attended on a hunting-party. Azam, on this, set 
out, and Aurangzib secretly surrounded the place of meeting 
with chosen troops: as the prince got more and more within 
his toils, the old emperor found a succession of pretences for 
requiring him gradually to diminish the number of his attend- 
ants, until, when he reached the place where his father was, 
they were reduced to three persons. As nobody offered to un- 
dertake the duty, he was obliged to leave two of his companions 
to hold his horses; and he and the remaining attendant were 
disarmed before they were admitted to the royal presence. On 
this he gave himself up for lost, and had no doubt that he was 
doomed to a long or perpetual imprisonment. But when he 
was introduced to his father, he was received with an affection- 
ate embrace. Aurangzib, who was prepared for shooting, gave 
his loaded gun to him to hold, and then led him into a retired 
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ig them from a distance were cut off by the emptiness 
treasury.° . 
ithstanding vast remittances from Hindostan, the fi- 
had long since fallen into confusion; and a8 ,,. aero 
ate became more painful, Aurangzib withdrew ‘= finances. 
ntion from them. He was irritated by applications for 
of pay, and used peevishly to answer such demands by 
that he did not want the troops, and if they were not 
with the service they might quitit.”? He even disbanded 
dies of horse, with the intention of easing the finances. 
‘ular pay was indispensable to troops situated like his; 
en it had been long withheld, they began to break into 
utinies, which were quieted by temporary expedients.® 
is difficulties were increased as the Marattas drew closer 
he army. At times they plundered up to the Grand army 
irts of the camp, intercepted the supplies, car- tyus"ne. 
the cattle, cut up the foragers, insulted the ™* 
,and made it impossible for any one to show his head 
he lines without a powerful escort. If an ordinary de- 
nt was sent to check them, they repelled or destroyed it. 
‘at effort was made, they vanished; and perhaps did not 
uppear till they had plundered some distant town, and 
ae for their pursuers to weary themselves by forced 
s in a wrong direction.? They now treated the power 
‘mperor with derision. Those in his service mixed and 
with those opposed to him, and on such occasions they 
mimic the pompous manners and devout ejaculations of 
ssulmans, and to pray with mock solemnity for long life 
: best patron, Aurangzib. So low was the emperor re- 
that he was persuaded by Cambakhsh to authorise over- 
o the enemy; and if the negotiations had not been 


ntributions were now levied in Carreri, in 1695, says the troops were 


gular revenue, and the ies paid punctually every two months, and 
ollect supplies committed great would not bear any irregularity. 
The collectors of the jizya ex- * He writes on one occasion to Zul- 


‘lions from the farmers, and sent fikar Khan, that he is stunned with tho 
all part to the tre : hen- 
mperor appointed a jagirdur, the 
appointed another to the same 


clamours of “ these infernal foot-soldiers,”’ 
who are oleae | like crows in an in- 
vaded rookery. In another letter he re- 


o that every place had two mas- 
1e farmers left off cultivating 
und than would barely subsist 
| in their turn became plunderers 
of employment.” (Bondela Nar- 
108.)—Ep. } 

ogzib’s letters, and Khafi Khan. 
i Khan. The army was for a 


» very regularly paid. Gemelli - 


minds him of the wante of the exchequer, 
and presses him to search for hidden 
treasures, and to hunt out any that may 
have fallen into the hands of individuals. 
Many of his notes dwell on his pecuniary 
emburrassments. 

* Bondéla Narrative, in Scott’s Deckan, 
vol. ii. 
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broken off, by the exorbitance and insolence of the Marattas, | 
would probably have agreed to release Saho Raja, and gra 
(in such forms as might save his dignity) an annual percenta, 
on the revenue of the Deckan. 

Aurangzib’s last military operation was a retreat to Ahme 
Retreatsto nagar, the nature of which may be conceived from | 
Ahmednagar oyhausted cattle and dispirited troops. All hurried: 
in disorder and dejection, deafened with the incessant firm 
kept up by the marksmen, alarmed by the shouts and charg 
of the lancers, and every moment expecting a general attack 
complete their dispersion and destruction. Such, indeed, w 
the fate of a portion of the army; and it is a subject of pio 
exultation to the Mussulman historians, that the emperor hu 
self escaped falling into the hands of the enemies whom he h 
once so much despised.'® 

Ahmednagar, from whence, twenty years before, he h 
marched in so much power and splendour on his conquests, 1 
ceived the remains of his ruined greatness, and was soon 
witness the close of his earthly career. 

His health had, of late, become gradually impaired ; he wi 
Declining difficulty overcame one illness that threatened his li 
emperor. and although he continued his public appearance a 
his attention to business, his spirit at length began to sink ¢ 
der the accumulated burden of anxiety and disease. Qn rea 
ing Ahmednagar, he said he had now come to the end of 
his journeys ; and from his last letters we perceive, at once, | 
extent of his bodily sufferings, the failure of his hopes in t 
world, and his dread of that to come. The remembrance 
His tearsof Shah Jehan seemed to haunt him more than ever: 


enco on ter- 


ing the fate nowhere expresses remorse for his share in that 
Jetan. § narch’s fate, but he shows by all his actions how mt 
he fears that a hike measure may be meted out to him. 
Prince Méazzim having proposed some arrangements wh 
Hisscspi- COMmon prudence required at such a crisis, he mt 
<2. prets them into a design to seize on the governm 
while he was yet alive. When a letter from Prince Azam ¥ 
read to him, entreating permission to come to Ahmednagar, 
the ground that the air of Guzerit was ruining his health. 
abruptly remarked, “ That is exactly the pretext I used to Sh 
Jehan in his illness,” and added, that “no air was s0 unwh 
some as the fumes of ambition:” and although afterws! 


* Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 409. 
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prevailed on by Azam’s importunity to allow him to pay him a 
visit on his way to his new government of Malwa,'! yet one of 
the last exertions of his authority was to compel the prince to 
proceed on his journey, and to prevent his finding any excuse 
for remaining about the court. He had just before sent off 
Cémbakhsh to Bijapur, but this seems rather to have been 
done to gratify Azam than from any apprehensions of his awn. 

These measures had not long been completed before he be- 
came sensible that his end was approaching. In this nis alarms 
awful moment he wrote, or dictated, a letter to Prince *.05°% 
Azam, in which his worldly counsels and his adieus are “*™ 
mixed with broken sentences, giving utterance to the feelings of 
remorse and terror with which his soul was agitated, and which 
he closes with a sort of desperate resignation,—“‘ Come what 
come may, I have launched my vessel on the waves.” .... 
“ Farewell! farewell! farewell!” 

He also wrote to his youngest, and latterly his favourite, son 
Cambakhsh. His letter, as to a much younger man, is more 
one of advice and admonition than that to Azam. It shows 
that he retained his favourite habits to the last. ‘“ Your cour- 
tiers,” he says, “‘ however deceitful, must not be ill-treated : itis 
necessary to gain your views by gentleness and art,” &c. Even 
in this letter, his sense of his own situation breaks out from 
time to time. ‘“ Wherever I look I see nothing but the Divinity.” 
.... “JI have committed numerous crimes, and I know not 
with what punishments I may be seized.” .... “ The agonies 
of death come upon me fast.” .... “Iam going. Whatever 
good or evil I have done, it was for you.”!? It must have been 
about the same time that he drew up a sort of will, which was 
found under his pillow on his death. He there recommends 
that Méazzim should be recognised as emperor, and that he and 
Azam should divide the empire: one taking the northern and 
eastern provinces, with Delhi for his capital; and the other 
Agra, with all the country to the south and south-west of it, 
including all the Deckan, except the kingdoms of Golcénda and 
Bijapar. These last were assigned to Cambakhsh."” 


) [Guzerat had at the same time been 
given to his eldest son, Bidar Bakht.” 
(Irddat Khén.)—Ep.] 

12 T have taken the translation in Scott's 
Deckan, vol. ii. page 8, of the Memoirs, 
though the original of it must have dif- 
fered in some slight particulars from the 
Persian copy at the India House. 

18 He left another will, seemingl 
pared when under less agitation. 


pre- 
t con- 


tains some general maxims of government, 
and instructions about his funeral; the 
expense of which was to be defrayed by 
a sum of four rupees and a half (about 
ten shillings), saved from the price of 
caps which he had made and sold. Eight 
hundred and five rupees, which he had 
gained by copying Korans, was to be 
gen to the poor. (See Asiatic Register 
or 1801.) 
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He expired in the 21st of February, a.p. 1707, in the eight 
Fem =irie vear cf his hfe. and fiftieth of his reign.'4 

A =huts $ixtcrian. umpressed with the courage, wisdom, at 
esivceruer bf2-1v of Auranzmb. is at a loss to account for the il 
sassess of fis ign. The real defect was in his heart. Ha 
be tem: cataid: of any generous or liberal sentiment, he woul 
bateteen a great prince: his subjects would not have bee 
ac-maied tr fis narrow views in religion, nor would the powe 
c¢ bis <cheers have been cramped, and their zeal chilled, by: 
wizetant spirit cf scspicion and distrust.'5 In alluding, for th 
aaS2 Ties. te his marrow views in religion, which contnbuted « 
SAMMY te: the ruin cf his empire, it is well worth while to obserré 
Gr hew Dit direct persecution that evil result was prodaced 
Tee Hi-i=s xem rather to have been irritated by systematic 
disharacement than inflamed by acts of cruelty or oppression. 
Ther were excluded from office; they were degraded by a special 
tax: their fairs and festivals were forbidden ; their temples were 
Sicmetimes insulted and destroyed ; and it was sufficient to pro- 
eam the aboliuen of any ceremony or practice of the court that 
i seemed to give a countenance to their superstition: but it 
des pet appear that a single Hinda suffered death, imprisor- 
ment. or kes of property for his religion, or, indeed, that any 
individual was ever questioned for the open exercise of the 
worship of his fathers. Yet such is the effect of mutual jealousy 
and animcsity. im matters of religion, that the most violent out- 
races have seldom raised up so obstinate a spirit of resistance 
as was engendered by the partiality and prejudices of this 
emperor. 

Some hundreds of Aurangzib’s letters have been preserved, 
fr-m which we may glean some particulars of his character, in 
addition to the great lines marked by his actions. With all his 
bigotry he was not superstitious. He cordially detests the 
Hindus. and has very little more goodwill towards the Shiss; 
but he lays out no money on mosques or endowments, shows n0 


sivn of being under the influence of the recognised clergy, and 


1 These are lar vears. He was born 
sk> 15:8 Zi Caad. ag. 1027. about the 
ex’ cf Oetoter, ap. 1618. (Adg‘t Khan. 
Guswins Jekesyir, p. 45.) 

1 - Of ail the house of Timur, indeed 
of sii the kings of Nelbh none since the 
time of Sevander Lédi ever appeared so 
@istinguished in point of devotion, aus- 
tercty, and justice: and in courage, pa- 
ticner, and sound judgment, he was with- 
cut a peer: Lut as from reverence to the 
injunctions of the Divine law, he did not 


inflict punishment, and as without penitt- 
ment no country can be kept in unler— 
in aie of the aah 
arising from ri among his 

every ae py design which he formed 
came to little , ande en 
drew into dene and net ane 
he had lived nist 


object. 
his five senses were 


mk mse i 

impaired, e bis hearing 13 § 
small degree, brat not eo that others col 
perceive it.” (KAdft Khén.) 
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often expresses his contempt for the assumed sanctity of fakirs 
and dervises. 

His government is a system of continual mistrust: every 
man’s character is secretly investigated, and colleagues are so 
selected that each may be a check on his neighbour; yet there 
never was @ prince so much cheated or so ill-served. 

The coldness of his heart 18 conspicuous in the manner in 
which he receives the accounts of the death of his oldest and 
most intimate friends. In so long a life such events often 
occur, and they always draw forth some pious or philosophical 
reflection, followed up by strict orders to seize on the property 
of the deceased, to see that none is embezzled, to hunt out 
all deposits, and to be careful in recovering all outstanding 
debts. 

His letters almost invariably include some poetical quotation, 
or some verse from the Koran. They are sometimes Histetters 
familiar, and even jocose, especially those to his sons. One, 
written after he was eighty, ends with some burlesque verses, of 
two or three words long, each of which gives a ludicrous de- 
icription of the present occupations of some one of the principal 
xeople about his court.'® 

Gemelli Carreri, who saw Aurangzib in the seventy-eighth 
rear of his age, describes him as of low stature, slender, and 
tooping with age, with a long nose and a round beard, the 
whiteness of which was more visible on his olive skin. He 
vas dressed in plain white muslin, with one emerald of great 
‘ize in his turban. He stood amidst his omrahs, leaning on a 
itaff; received petitions, read them without spectacles, endorsed 
‘hem with his own hand, “and, by his cheerful smiling coun- 
enunce, seemed to be pleased with the employment.” !” 

Of all the kings of India, Aurangzib is the most admired 
umong the Mussulmans. There are few who are quite blind to 
the lustre of Akber’s character, but fewer still whose deliberate 
judgment would not give the preference to Aurangzib. 

There are some unconnected events which should Miscetancons 
not be entirely omitted in an account of this reign, 9 ‘™"™"*°"™* 


© There are three collections of his 
letters :—First, the ‘“ Kalamat i Taibit,” 
published by one of his chief secretaries, 
Epayat Ullah ; second, the “ Rokaim i 
Karaim,” by the son of another secretary ; 
and third, the “ Dastur ul Am] Agahi,” 
tollected from all quarters thirty-eight 
eare after his death. The two first col- 
lock ections profess to be merely the rough 


drafts or notes which he wrote with his 
own hand for his secretaries. Most of 
the third collection have the same ap- 
pearance. They are without dates or 
order, and are often obscure, from their 
brevity, and our ignorance of the subjects 
alluded to 

7 Gemelli Carreri, in Churchill, vol. iv. 
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The insurrection of the Jéts has been mentioned ; they ar 
Hindi people of the Sadra class, who inhabit a tract near Agi 
of which the capital is Bhartptr. Though in an open count: 
and close to Agra and Mattra, they occasioned much embarras 
ment to the government even during this reign; and rose to: 
much greater consequence in those that followed, that at or 
time they were in possession of Agra, and were the last peop 
in the plains of India that have offered any serious obstacle t 
the British power. 

In the thirty-eighth year of the king’s reign, a.p. 1693, 
ship bound from Surat to Mecca with pilgrims, which Khai 
Khan describes as carrying 80 guns,'* and furnished with 40 
muskets, was attacked by an English ship of small size. A gu 
burst on board the king’s ship; the English boarded, and 
“‘although the Christians have no courage at the sword, yet br 
bad management the vessel was taken.” 

On this Aurangzib ordered the English factors at his ports t 
be seized, and directed the Abyssinians to take Bombay. 

The English retaliated by seizing the king’s officers, and th 
Abyssinians, who (by Khafi Khan’s account) were on a friendly 
footing with them, showed no inclination to break it off. Al 
length Khafi Khan himself was sent on a mission from th 
viceroy of Guzerat to Bombay. He describes his reception a 
being conducted with great dignity and good order, and withs 
considerable display of military power. He negotiated with 
elderly gentlemen in rich clothes, and, although they sometimes 
. laughed more heartily than became so grave an occasion, yet he 
seems to have been favourably impressed with their acuteness 
and intelligence. The English alleged, apparently with trath, 
that the king’s ship had been taken by pirates, for whom ther 
were not answerable; and explained their coining money i 
their own king’s name (which was another complaint against 
them) by stating that they had to purchase investments al 
places where the Mogul’s money did not pass. 

Nothing is stated to have been settled on this occasion, bat 
it appears from other sources that the English compounded for 
some pecuniary payments.!® 

It is curious that Khafi Khan (though in this case he relates 
a transaction of small moment in which he was personally er- 
gaged) takes no notice of the war made on Aurangzfb by the 

'* The number is probably not exagge- 600 tons carried seventy guns. (See Ma- 


rated, though the guns must have been pherson’s Commerce ‘av. 132 
light. Some of the Company's ships of 1% Grant Duff. of India, p ) 
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English on both sides of India, which was of so much conse- 
quence in the history of the East India Company.” He did not 
foresee the future importance of those unskilful antagonists. 


ee 


BOOK X11. 


SUCCESSORS OF AURANGZIB. 


CHAPTERI. 
TO THE ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED SHAH. 
Bahadur Shah. 
As soon as Prince Azam heard of his father’s death, he contest ve- 


e e e t 
returned to camp, and within a week was proclaimed kiam and” 
his elder bro- 


sovereigiPof all India, in perfect disregard of the late ther, Prince 
emperor’s will. aaa 
Prince Méazzim, with better reason, assumed the crown at 
Caébul, with the title of Bahadur Shéh ; * and both brothers pre- 
pared to assert their pretensions by force of arms. In spite of 
the exhausted state of the empire, they assembled very large 
armies, and met at length not far to the south of Agra. A 
bloody battle ensued, in which Prince Azam and his Victory of 
two grown-up sons were killed, and his youngest son, heneefor- 
an infant, was taken prisoner. Prince Azam had dis- dur Shab. 


gusted many of his principal officers by his arrogance : Funes 


among others, Assad Kh4n and his son, Zulfikar Khan, Rati oi aw- 
had quitted his camp, and remained spectators of the ™™ 
eontest. When the event was known, they sent their submission 
to the victor. Bahadur Shah received them graciously, and 
promoted them to the highest honours in the state. He showed 
like indulgence towards the other adherents of Azam Shah; but 
his confidence was chiefly reposed in Monim Khan, who had 
been his own principal officer at Cabul, and was now appointed 
vazir. Monim was an equally able and well-intentioned minis- 
ter; and as the king’s only fault was too great facility of temper, 
his accession was welcomed by the great body of his subjects, 
who looked to some relief from the religious austerity of Aurang- 
zib, and the sacrifices entailed on them by his obstinate wars. 


2° [See Mill's History, book i. ch. 5. * [He is also called Shah Alam I.—Ep.] 


—Ep.] 
xx2 
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D&éuid followed up the views of his principal, and concluded a 
personal agreement with Saho, consenting that the chout (or 
fourth) should be paid while he remained in office, but maxes a 
stipulating that it should be collected by agents of his i uear 
own, without the interference of the Marattas. aes 

This arrangement kept the Deckan quiet till the end of the 
present reign, and allowed Bahadur to turn his thoughts Trsnssctions 
to other scenes, where his exertions were scarcely less Péiptte 
required. While he was on his march against Cambakhsh, he 
had endeavoured to make a settlement of his disputes with the 
Raéjpits. He had entered into a treaty with the rana of Oudi- 
pur, restoring all conquests, re-establishing religious affairs on 
the footing on which they stood in Akber’s time, releasing the 
rana from the obligation to furnish a contingent in the Deckan, 
and, in fact, acknowledging his entire independence in every- 
thing but the name.' He had concluded a treaty, apparently 
on similar terms, with Ajit Sing, the raja of Marwar, except 
that, in the latter case, the service of the contingent was still 
retained. On Jei Sing, the raja of Jeipir (who, though he had 
never asserted his independence, had joined with Prince Azam 
in the late civil war), he had imposed more rigorous terms. He 
had left a garrison in his capital; and, although he allowed 
him to command the Jeiptr contingent with the army, he seems 
to have deprived him of all authority in his own principality. 
By the time the army reached the Nerbadda on ‘its advance, 
Ajit Sing also had received some cause of offence; and the two 
rajas went off together, with their troops, and entered into a 
league to resist the Mogul authority. As soon as the contest in 
the Deckan was put an end to by the death of Cambakhsh, Ba- 
haédur Shah turned his attention to breaking up the confede- 
racy ; but before he reached the R&jpat country, he received 
intelligence of the capture of Sirhind by the Sikhs, and of such 
a state of affairs in the Panjab as left him no time for his in- 
tended operations.’ 

In these circumstances he became anxious to make peace with 
the Rajpits; and as the great obstacle to an accom- Peace with 
modation arose from their fears of treachery, he sent ~~” 
his own son, Prince Azim ush Shan, to accompany them toa 
meeting which took place on the emperor’s line of march, and 
at which the rajas appeared at the head of their own armies, 


' Colonel Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. 1. p. 2 Scott's Memoirs of Eradat Khdn, p. 
95. 58. Tod's Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 77, &e. 
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av.1709. All their demands were agreed to, and they were pro 
4H.1121.  bably left on the same footing as the rana of Oudipir. 

The Sikhs, against whom the emperor was obliged to march. 
Riee of the had originally been a religious sect, were then rising 
ere into a nation, and have in our times attained to con- 
siderable political influence among the states of India. 

Their founder, Nanak, flourished about the end of the fifteenth 
Peacefal century. He was a disciple of Kabir, and consequently 
their sect. a sort of Hindi deist, but his peculiar tenet was uni- 
versal toleration. He maintained that devotion was due t 
God, but that forms were immaterial, and that Hindd and 
a Mahometan worship were the same in the sight of 
hometans. the Deity.2 The spirit of this religion promised to 
keep its votaries at peace with all mankind ; but such views of 
comprehensive charity were particularly odious to the bigoted 
part of the Mahometans; and accordingly, after the sect had 
silently increased for more than a century, it excited the jealousy 
of the Mussuliman government, and its spiritual chief was put 
to death in a.p. 1606,‘ within a year after the decease of Akber. 
Their revolt. This act of tyranny changed the Sikhs from inoffen- 
sive quietists into fanatical warriors. They took up arms unde 
Har Govind, the son of their martyred pontiff, who inspirec 
them with his own spirit of revenge and of hatred to thei 
oppressors. Being now open enemies of the government, the 
Sikhs were expelled from the neighbourhood of Lahér, whieh 
had hitherto been their seat, and constrained to take refuge i 
the northern mountains.’ Notwithstanding dissensions which 
broke out among themselves, they continued their animosit} 
to the Mussulmans, and confirmed their martial habits, unti 
GuruGoving, the accession (a.D. 1675) of Guru Govind, the grand: 
Heformsthe 800 Of Har Govind, and the tenth spiritual chi 
Sikhsintoa from Nanak. This leader first conceived the idea o 


religious an 


military forming the Sikhs into a religious and military com- 
wealth. § monwealth, and executed his design with the syste 
matic spirit of a Grecian lawgiver. 

To increase the numbers of his society, he abolished all dis 
‘Their doc- tinctions of cast among its members, admitting all 
manners. Converts, whether Mahometan or Hindi, Bramin 
Chandala, to a perfect equality ; while, to preserve its unity, he 
instituted a peculiar dress and peculiar manners, by which bit 

* Professor Wilson, Astatic Researches, vol. xi. p. 212. 


vol. xvii. p. 233. * Sir J. Malcolm, p. 214. 
‘Sir J. Malcolm, Asiatic Researches, 
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followers were to be distinguished from all the rest of mankind. 
Each was to be a vowed soldier from his birth or initiation, 
was always to carry steel in some form about his person, to 
wear blue clothes, allow his hair and beard to grow, and neither 
to clip nor remove the hairs on any other part of his body. 

Reverence for the Hindi gods and respect for Bramins were 
naintained, and the slaughter of kine was most positively for- 
udden ; but all other prohibitions relating to food and liquors 
vere abolished ; the usual forms of worship were laid aside ; 
lew modes of salutation, and new ceremonies on the principal 
vents of life, were introduced;® and so effectual was the 
hange operated on the people, that the Sikhs have now (after 
arting with several of their singularities) as distinct a national 
haracter as any of the original races in India. They are tall 
ad thin, dark for so northern a people, active horsemen, and 
ood matchlockmen: they are still all soldiers, but no longer 
matics ; though unpolished, they are frank and sociable, and 
e devoted to pleasure of every description and degree. 

Far different was their character under Guru Govind, when 
rey were filled with zeal for their faith and rancour shee 
yainst their enemies, and were prepared to do or at tirst. 
iffer anything to promote the success of their cause. But their 
ambers were inadequate to accomplish their plans of resistance 
id revenge: after a long struggle, Guru Govind saw his strong- 
ylds taken, his mother and his children massacred, and his 
liowers slain, mutilated, or dispersed. His misfortunes im- 
.ired his reason, or at least destroyed his energy ; for so little 
rmidable had he become, that he was allowed to enter the 
‘ogul dominions unmolested, and was murdered by a private 
1emy, at Nandér, in the Deckan.”? But although it 1s some- 
mes possible to crush a religion even after it has taken root, 

can only be done by long and steady persecution, and that 
ie internal disturbances of the Moguls prevented their 
yplying. 

Their severities only exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, and 
spired a gloomy spirit of vengeance, which soon Their 
‘oke out into fury. Under a new chief named *™°"™ 
anda, who had been bred a religious ascetic, and cress ra. 
ho combined a most sanguinary disposition with Adin bil eel aie 
id and daring counsels, they broke from their °°" 

' Sir J. Malcolm, Asiatic Researches, Guru Govind had a small command in 
. Xi. pp. 219, 220, 284, 288. the Mogul service, which is cunfirmed by 


' Sir J. Maleolm. Forster's Travels, Khafi Khan. 
263. The latter author states that 
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retreat, and overran the east of the Panjab, committing unheard- 
of cruelties wherever they directed their steps. The mosques, 
of course, were destroyed, and the mullahs butchered ; but the 
rage of the Sikhs was not restrained by any considerations of 
religion, or by any mercy for age. or sex: whole towns were 
massacred with wanton barbarity, and even the bodies of the dead 
were dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts of prey. 

The principal scene of these atrocities was Sirhind, which 
the Sikhs occupied, after defeating the governor in a pitched 
battle ; but the same horrors marked their route through the 
country eastward of the Satlaj and Jumna, into which ther 
penetrated as far as Seharanptr. They at length received a 
check from the local authorities, and retired to the country on 
the upper course of the Satlaj, between Lodiana and the 
mountains. This seems, at that time, to have been ther 
principal seat; and it was well suited to their condition, as 
they had a near and easy retreat from it when forced to leave 
the open country. 

Their retirement, on the present occasion, was of no long 
continuance; and on their next incursions they ravaged the 
country as far as the neighbourhood of Lahor on the one side, 
and of Delhi itself on the other.® 

It was the extent of these depredations that made it neces- 
Babsdunr 40-8 @TY for Bahadur to come against them in person. He 
marches —_ soon drove them within their own limits, and then 
them. obliged them to take refuge in the hills; to subdue 
They are them effectually, however, required a considerable 
the hills. exertion; and after Banda had at length been reduced 
to take refuge in a fort, it was only by means of famine that 
the emperor could hope to take the place. A long and stnct 
blockade was therefore set on foot; but although the Sikhs 
endured the utmost extremities of hunger, and died in vast 
numbers, they still continued the defence. When further r- 
sistance became hopeless, a desperate sally was made by the 
besieged ; many of the partakers in this bold enterprise were 
killed, and the Mussulmans took possession of the fort without 
further resistance. A person who seemed to be their chief, 
and had used every means of making himself conspicuous, we! 
made prisoner, and carried off in triumph; when he arrived in 
Feapeot camp, it was found that he was a Hindi convert, wh 
pete: had sacrificed himself to save his leader, and thot 


® The proceedings of the Sikhs, till their subsequent narrative is from Khafi Khss 
capture of Sehiranpir, is from Sir J. alone. 
Malcolm. Forster, and Khafi Khan: the 
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Banda himself had escaped during the sally. The emperor, 
though sufficiently struck by the prisoner’s self-devotion to . 
spare his life, was yet so ungenerous as to order him to be shut 
up in an iron cage and sent to Delhi. 

After this success, the emperor returned to Lahér, leaving a 
detachment to watch the Sikhs, and to check their depreda- 
tions. This object was not fully attained, and the peanor pe 
power of the Sikhs was again on the ascendant, when "7 7i}o>: 
Bahadur Shah died at Lahér, in the seventy-first Toi}! 
lunar year of his age, and fifth of his reign. Moharra. 

The death of Bahadur Shah was followed by the usual 
struggle among hissons. The incapacity of the eldest Contest 
(afterwards Jehandar Shah) had given a great ascen- sons. 
dency to the second, whose name was Azim ush Shan ;° and 
as he was supported by most of the nobility and of the army, 
he appeared to have an irresistible superiority over his com- 
petitors. 

But his three brothers joined their interests, and were kept 
together by the persuasions and false promises of Artifices of 
Zalfikar Khan, whose love of intrigue was still as knsn. 
strong as ever. Their concord was of short duration, but 
lasted until the defeat and death of Azim ush Shan. yy, secures 
Two of the surviving brothers soon after came to an {¢yiGer. 
open conflict, and the third attacked the victor on the °- 


A.D. 1712, 


morning after the battle; he was, however, repulsed Mayor June; 


and slain, and Jehandar Shah remained undisputed Jaméula't 
master of the throne. 


Jehandar Shah. 


Immediately on his accession, Jehandar appointed Zulfikaér 
Khan to be vazir. This crafty and able chief had Accewion ot 
supported Jehandar through the whole of the preceding shan. 
contest, judging, from the low and slothful habits of that 
prince, that he was best suited for a tool in the hands pis inca- 
of an ambitious minister. Accordingly, he assumed ™“’ 
the control of the government from the first, and A’prunc 
treated the emperor with the utmost arrogance and ™>%. 
disdain. He could not have ventured to adopt this course if 
Jehandar, besides degrading his own dignity by his vices and 
follies, had not provoked the nobility by his partiality for the 

* [This prince had been governor of tanutty, Calcutta, and Govindpore. Most 
Bengal from 1697 to 1703, and again from of the time Murshid Khan was his 


1707 to 1712; and in 1698 he had sold deputy.—Eb.] 
to the English the zemindarship of Chut- 
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relations of his favourite mistress. This woman had | 
. public dancer, and her family were of the same discre 
class; yet they were exalted to high stations, to the exc 
of the nobles, whom they were also allowed on several occ 
General «CO insult with impunity. But though their digg 
discontent. such proceedings prevented the nobility from 
part with the emperor, it did not reconcile them to the 
and tyranny of Zudlfikaér,'° which soon came to be display 
wards all ranks; and it is not improbable that their disco 
might have led to open opposition, if the attention of a 
not been attracted by a danger from without. 

One of Jehandar’s first acts had been to put all the rf 
Revoltot Of the blood within his reach to death: among 
rornirin Whom he could not get into his power was Faro 

the son of Azim ush Shan, who was in Bengal : 
time of Bahadur Shah’s death. After that event, and th 
Heissup. Of Azim ush Shan, he threw himself on the 
ported by = passion and fidelity of Seiad Hosein Ali, the go 
ond Hosein of Behar, an old adherent of his father, who w 
ors of Behér espoused his cause, and prevailed on his bi 
bad. Seiad Abdullah, governor of Allahabad, to ado 
same course. 

By the aid of these noblemen, Farokhsir assembled an 
at Allahabad, repelled a force sent to oppose him on his ad 
and had marched to the neighbourhood of Agra, when | 
met by Jehandér and Zulfikar with an army of 70,000 
The battle was fiercely contested; and Hosein Ali, the « 
Defeats the Farokhsir’s enterprise, was left for dead upon th 


army. , But success at length declared for the rebels: tt 
Jan. 1; i" peror himself fled in disguise to Delhi, whithe 


zilHajis. fikfr retreated at the head of his remaining 1 
Jehandar, on reaching Delhi, repaired to the house of 
Khan, the father of Zalfikér: this practised traitor in 
ately committed him to custody ; and, on the arrival of Zi 
persuaded him, though at first unwilling, to part with t 
strument of his ambition, to endeavour to make his peac 
the new emperor by the sacrifice of his rival. 

zolfkarbe- Accordingly, as Farokhsir approached the ¢ 
dar snante both father and son went out to meet him, an 
bet nent vered their late unfortunate master into his | 


” ete Khan a him “seater, nay Eb.) 
creator of emperors.” He was, in fact, the 1) (Or more property Farreki 
“kingmaker” of Muhammadan India. — Eo! 
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ssad Khan’s life was spared ;'* but Zalfikar paid the arr eiodl 


malty of his selfish and perfidious career, and was peor. 
rangled before he left the imperial tent. Jehandar , , ins 
18 put to death at the same time; and these severities {°> fis 
sre followed by many other executions. poberram |? 


Farokhsir. 


The accession of Farokhsfr was naturally accompanied by the 
vation of his protectors. Abdullah Khan, the eldest. Great power 
other, was made vazir; and Hosein received the rank Staanen 
amir ul omar4 (or commander-in-chief), which was 4%, °°" 
e second in the state. These brothers were sprung from a 
merous and respected family of descendants of the Prophet, 
10 were settled in the town of Bara;'* and in consequence of 
is origin, they are best known in India by the name of the 
iads 


They had expected from their services, as well as from the 
ovelling disposition of Farokhsir, and his submissive behaviour 
1ile courting their support, that they would be allowed to ex- 
tise all the real power of the state, leaving to the emperor 
ly the pageantry, and such a command of wealth and honours 
might enable him to gratify his favourites. But js iousy ot 

ither Farokhsir nor his favourites were so easily con- ‘be emperor. 
ated. His principal confidant was a person who had been 
zi at Dacca, in Bengal, and on whom he conferred the high 
le of Mir Jumla. This man, though devoid of capacity, had 
_ obstinate perseverance in his narrow views, which was well 
ited to gain an ascendency over a mind like Farokhsir’s, in- 
pable of comprehending a great design, and too irresolute to 
ecute even a small one without support. 

It was no difficult task to make the emperor jealous of the 
thority which he was so incompetent to exercise, and the 
erbearing conduct of the Seiads gave him a reasonable motive 
r counteracting them. 


2 [As’ad Khan died in 1716; and the 
r ul Mautékerin calls him ‘“ the last 


debaucheries of the Mina bazar of Delhi, 
they obtained leave to reside outside of 


mber of that ancient nobility which 
| conferred so much honour on the em- 
2.” Iradat Khan says, “ for above 200 
rs their family had £ tts the highest 
ces in the state.”"—Ep 
* [The bérhah sédét are a powerful 
ve of Seiads in the eastern part of the 
zaffarnagar district. The origin of 
name bdrhah is ascribed to various 
rces: some say that, scandalised at the 


a 


the town (échér); others that it was the 
chief town of twelve (dérah) which be- 
longed to the clan; but the spelling is 
opposed to both derivations. There are 
four subdivisions of the tribe.—There ap- 
pears reason to believe that their occupa- 
tion dates as far back as the time of 
Shams ud din Altamish.” (Sir H. Elliot's 
Suppl. Glossary.)—Eb. } 
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The first scheme contrived in his secret cabinet was to weaken 
Hisintrigues. the brothers by a division of their force. For this pur- 
Hosein Alf 


eentagainss pose Hosein Ali was sent against Ajit Sing of Marwar, 
At re... while secret messages were transmitted to the Rajput 
= prince, intimating that he could do nothing more ac- 
ceptable to the emperor than by offering an obstinate resistance 
to his lieutenant. But Hosein Ali was too well aware of the 
danger occasioned by his absence to insist on terms that might 
protract the war; and Ajit, when his own interests were secured, 
had no inducement to make sacrifices for those of the emperor. 
Makes an Peace was accordingly concluded, on terms, to appear- 
peace. ance, honourable tq Farokhsir; the raja engaging to 
send his son to Delhi, and to give his daughter in marriage to 
the emperor. 

The mutual distrust of the parties at court was increased after 
Increaeg Hosein Ali returned; and Farokhsir, as destitute of 
distrust. + prudence and steadiness as faith and honour, was er- 
actly the sort of person with whom it was least possible to feel 
secure. 

The Seiads, conceiving (probably with good reason) that their 
lives were aimed at, assembled their troops about their palaces, 
and refused to go to court. It was now the king’s turn to k 
alarmed, and the preparations of the contending factions threr 
the capital into the utmost confusion and distress ; and ther 
remained no alternative but an immediate conflict, or the sub- 
Submision mission of the least determined of the parties. The 
por. king was therefore prevailed on to allow the gates of 
the citadel, in which was his palace, to be occupied by the 
guards of the Seiads, while they waited on him for the purpose 
of settling the terms of a reconciliation. It was there agreed 
that Mir Jumla should be made governor of Behar, and removed 
from court; that Abdullah Khan should continue to exercise 
the functions of vazir; but that Hosein should undertake the 
government of the Deckan, and proceed immediately with his 
army to that distant province. 

Harmony being to appearance restored, the emperor’s nUp- 
tials with the daughter of Ajit Sing were celebrated with 
unprecedented splendour ; and the Rahtér raja, from his inde- 
pendent territory, saw his importance acknowledged at the 
capital whence he had in his infancy been conveyed with # 
much difficulty to escape the tyranny of Aurangzib."* 


'* [Before this marriage Hamilton in Bengal, and exemption from ders o 
effects the emperor's cure, and gains for their goods. (See Mill, book iv. <b. 1.) 
the Company the zemindarship of 37 towns = —Eb.] 
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\fter this ceremony Hosein Ali set off for the Deckan. He 
s well aware that his continued absence would be the Hoeein ait 
nal for the recall of Mir Jumla; and he told the em- sitie tne 
or, at parting, that if he heard of any attempt to 0“ 
curb his brother’s authority, he should be at Delhi December; 
h his army within three weeks of the intelligence. 21 Hej. ” 
3ut Farokhsir did not trust to the ordinary chances of war 
affording employment to his general. He had re- Farokhetr 
rse for this purpose to Datid Khan Panni, who was Dasd Khén 
owned throughout India for his reckless courage, resist him. 

| whose memory still survives in the tales and proverbs of the 
tkan. Datid Khan had been removed on the accession of 
-okhsir to the province of Guzerat, to which that of Khindésh 
3 now added; and, being an old fellow-soldier of Zilfikar 
an, could be relied on for zeal against the instrument of his 
n. He was secretly instructed to repair immediately to 
andésh, to carry with him all the troops he could collect, to 
reise his influence with the Marattas and other chiefs of the 
ckan, and, under pretence of co-operating with Hosein Alf, 
take the first opportunity of accomplishing his destruction. 
ud’s manner of executing these orders was conformable to his 
ablished character. He at once set Hosein Ali at defiance, 
ceeded to engage him as an open enemy, and soon brought 
: question to a trial of strength in the field. The impetuosity 
his charge on this occasion entirely disconcerted Hosein Ali’s 
ay they began to disperse in all directions, while Dédd 
an, at the head of 300 chosen men of his tribe, armed with 
tleaxes, pushed straight at the person of his oppo- Defeat and 
it. At this decisive moment Daid received a ball Dasa Khan. 
‘ough his head, and his fall immediately turned the fortune 
the day. His wife, a Hindi princess, who had , |, 14,4 
ompanied him to Khandésh, stabbed herself on 4-#- 1129. 
uring of his death. 

Hosein Alf, after his victory, proceeded to his operations 
1inst the Marattas, without imputing to the emperor any 
ire in the opposition which he had met with.'® 


A.D. 1715, 
Decem 


The above account is from the Seir a Frenchman resident in India, and 
Mutdkherin and Scott’s Deckan, General Briggs published the first vol. of 
| have both borrowed from Khafi a revised translation in 1832. General 
in. [The Seir (or rather Siyar) « Briggs remarks: “ It embraces a period of 
‘gakhkhirin was written in 1780 by Mir about 70 years, and affords a complete in- 
uam Husain Khan; it contains an sight into the events which caused tho 
dgment of the early history, and afull downfall of the Muhammadan power and 
ative from the death of Aurangzib. the elevation of the Mahrattas; and it 
ras translated into English in 1789 by brings us to the first steps which led to the 
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Meanwhile, the long-continued dissensions among the Mus 
Renewed de sulmans had afforded an opportunity to the Sikhs t 
ofthe Sikhs, recruit their strength. Banda had issued from his re 
treat, defeated the imperial troops, and ravaged the level coun 
try with greater fury than before. At length an army was sen 
They are de. 2G2inst him, under an able chief named Abdusseme 
featedend Khan. By him the Sikhs were beaten in repeated 
tirpated. actions, and Banda was at last made prisoner, with s 
number of his men and some of his principal followers. Most 
of these persons were executed on the spot, but 740 were se- 
lected and sent with Banda to Delhi. They were paraded 
through the streets on camels, dressed in black sheepskins with 
the wool outside (in derision of the shaggy appearance they 
affected), and were exposed to the maledictions of the populace, 
which, it must be owned, they had well deserved. Their punish- 
ment exceeded the measure of offences even such as theirs. 
They were all beheaded on seven successive days, and died with 
the utmost firmness, disdaining every offer to save their lives at 
the expense of their religion. 

Banda was reserved for greater cruelties. He was exhibited 
Cruel exe- in an iron cage, clad in a robe of cloth of gold and s 
Banda. scarlet turban; an executioner stood behind him with 
a drawn sword; around him were the heads of his followers on 
pikes, and even a dead cat was stuck on a similar weapon, to in- 
dicate the extirpation of everything belonging to him. He was 
then given a dagger, and ordered to stab his infant son ; and on 
his refusing, the child was butchered before his eyes, and its 
heart thrown in his face. He was at last torn to pieces with 
hot pincers, and died with unshaken constancy, glorying m 
having been raised up by God to be a scourge to the iniquities 
and oppressions of the age. The Sikhs who were still at large 
were hunted down like wild beasts, and it was not till afters 
long interval that they again appeared in force, and once more 
renewed their depredations. 

But the Sikhs, when at the strongest, were not numerous, and 
Progressot they were never formidable beyond a certain not very 
theMarattes. extensive tract.'® It was with a different sort of enemy 


occupation of Bengal, and eventually of riority to the historical mene 
all India, by the British Government. Europe. The Duc de Sully, Lord Clare 
The work is written in the style of private don, or Bishop Burnet, need pot have bes 
memoirs, the most useful and engaging ashamed to be the authors of sech 8 pre 
shape which history can assume; nor, ex- duction.”—Ep.] 

cepting in the peculiarities which belong © The Sikhs have never been so fer 
to the Muhammadan character, do wo ishing as they are now (1889), and thy 
perceive throughout its pages any infe- are confined to the end the peigt- 
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that the Moguls had to contend in the Deckan. The removal 
of Daad Kh&n (a.p. 1713) had dissolved his engagements with 
the Marattas.. His successor, Chin Kilich Khan (af- opin xnicn 
terwards so well known under the titles of Niziém ul Ehén ‘efter 
Mulk and A’saf J&h), was a man of much ability and 7). 
more cunning; and as the feud among the Marattas now raged 
with more bitterness than ever, he contrived, by favouring the 
weaker party, not only to foment their internal dissensions, but 
to induce several of their chiefs to espouse the Mogul cause. 

But these measures, though they prevented the increase of the 
Maratta power, had little effect in restoring the tranquillity of 
the country; and the removal of Chin Kilich Khan, to make 
way for Hosein Ali, put an end to the little good they had pro- 
duced. Bands of Marattas ravaged the Mogul territory as 
before, and individuals of that nation seized on villages within 
its limits, and turned them into forts, from whence jy ,. ems of 
they plundered the adjoining districts.” : Hosein Alt. 

The most troublesome of these, at the time of Hosein Ali’s . 
arrival, was a chief whose family name was Dabdri: he occu- 
pied a line of fortified villages in Khandésh, and by his depre- 
dations on caravans and travellers, shut up the great road from 
Hindostan and the Deckan to Surat. 

Soon after the defeat of Datd Khan, a very strong detach- 
ment was sent to remedy this pressing evil, and was opposed by 
the usual Maratta tactics. The villages were evacuated as the 
Moguls advanced, and reoccupied as soon as they had passed. 
by; and Dabari, after affecting to fly till he reached a conve- 
nient scene of action, suffered himself to be overtaken, when 
‘his men dispersed in small parties among the hills and broken 
ground with which the place was surrounded. The Moguls, 
elated with their victory, broke up to pursue the fugitives. The 
Marattas allowed them to involve themselves in the ravines 
until they could no longer assemble, and then turned on them 
at once, cut the general and most of the detachment to pieces, 
and did not suffer one to escape till he was stripped of his 
horse, arms, and even clothes.'* The further progress of the 
campaign corresponded to this inauspicious commencement; and 
the Marattas, in addition to the manifest inefficiency of their 
enemies, were encouraged by the intrigues of Farokhsir himself. 
bouring countries; their numbers do not Sikhs, see Capt. Cunningham’s History 
exceed 500,000 souls, and they are sup- of the Sikhs, 2nd ed. Vang rrree « 
posed to have 3,000,000 subjects by no 7” Grant Duff, vol. 1. p. 431. Briggs’ 
means well affected to their government. Seir ul Mutakherin, vol. 1. p. 141. 


(Burnes’ Travels, vol. ii. p. 256.) (For 9 Seir ul Mutdkherin, vol. i. p. 142. 
more recent information regarding the 
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At length Hosein Ali, finding that his presence could no longer 
He makes be spared at Delhi, made a treaty with Raja Saho; and 
Réja saho, agreed to acknowledge his claim to the whole of 
orxcyune the territory formerly possessed by Sivaji, with the 
chou'-17> addition of later conquests; to restore all the forts in 
his possession within that tract; to allow the levy of the chout, 
or fourth, over the whole of the Deckan; and to make a further 
payment of one-tenth on the remaining revenue, under the 
name of sirdésmukhi. This tenth, with the cession of part of 
the territory, was all that had been demanded in the last nego- 
tiation with Aurangzib. In return, Sého was to pay a tribute 
of ten lacs of rupees, to furnish 15,000 horse, to preserve the 
tranquillity of the country, and to be answerable for any loss 
occasioned by depredations from whatever quarter. 

Though Saho had at this time a superiority in the Maratts 
civil war, a great part of the country thus acknowledged to be 
his was not in his possession; and he was entirely unable to 
check the depredations of the hostile party, if he could those of 
his own adherents. But Hosein Ali’s object was obtained by 
being enabled to withdraw his troops from the Deckan, and by 
Farokhstr OVtaining the assistance of a body of 10,000 Marattas 
rena on his march to Delhi.” Farokhsir refused to ratify 
treaty. this disgraceful treaty. His refusal only served to 
hasten the crisis of the dispute between him and the Seiads. 
The ultimate occurrence of such an event had long become 
inevitable. 

Abdullah Khan, the elder of the brothers, though a man of 
State of the talents, was indolent and fond of pleasure. His bus- 
courtof, ness of vazir, therefore, was left to his deputy, a Hindi 
dullah Khia. named Rattan Chand,?' whose strict measures and 
arbitrary temper made his administration very unpopular. En- 
Pltaot couraged by this circumstance, and by Abdullah’s wast 
Farokbstr. of vigilance, Farokhsir began to form schemes for tbe 
recovery of his independence ; and reports arose of an intention 
on his part to seize the vazir’s person. These rumours seemed 
confirmed by the proceedings of some large bodies of troops who 
had been suddenly dismissed from the king’s service, and by t 
unexpected appearance of Mir Jumla, who had made a rapid 
and secret journey from Behar to Delhi. He represented his- 
self as obliged to fly from the dangers to which he was exposed 

” Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 446. be empowered to nominate the Mobss- 


ed eg vol. i. p. 144, &e. medan Cazis of the provinces.” (Sir 2 
“He was ap ppointed financial mi- Elliot, Suppl. Gloss. p. 443.)—Ep. |] 


sae and possessed such influence as to 
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by the disaffection of the troops in his province: he was very 
coldly received by the emperor; and he ostensibly threw him- 
self on the vazir’s protection, professing to have renounced all 
thoughts of public employment. But these appearances did not 
satisfy the vazir. He assembled his adherents, and prepared 
for the worst that might occur. If the emperor had entertained 
the design imputed to him, he had not the courage to carry it 
through. Overawed by the vazir’s preparations, he hastened to 
appease his resentment, protested his anxious wish to maintain 
the administration on its present footing, and dismissed Mir 
Jumla to his native town of Multan. 

But this reconciliation was only superficial: the vazir retained 
a well-founded conviction of the emperor’s insincerity ; and the 
other almost immediately renewed his plots, which he took up 
with as much levity, and abandoned with as much pusillanimity, 
as before. His plan now was, to form a combination ,.sination 
of the principal persons who were discontented with of srest. 
the vazir. Among these was Jei Sing, raja of Ambér, ™pport him. 
This chieftain had been previously employed against the Jats, 
and had, by a long course of operations, reduced them to ex- 
tremities, when the vazir opened a direct negotiation with an 
agent whom they had sent to Delhi, and granted them peace in 
@ manner very derogatory to the honour of Jei Sing. Chin 
Kilich Khan, who had been removed from the viceroyalty of the 
Deckan to the petty government of Moradabad, was also ready 
to revenge the injury, and was summoned to Delhi: he was 
joined by Sirbuland Khan, governor of Behar: Raja Ajit Sing, 
the emperor’s father-in-law, was also sent for, but showed no 
inclination to embark in an enterprise directed by such unsteady 
hands, and soon after openly attached himself to the prevailing 
party. The other conspirators, however, were zealous; and it 
was determined to assassinate the vazir on the occasion of a 
great annual solemnity, at which the number of troops well 
affected to the king would much surpass that of Abdullah’s 
guards. But Farokhsir had now got a new favourite, His levity 
a Cashmirian of low birth and profligate manners, on en 
whom he conferred the title of Rokn ud Doula. By this man’s 
persuasion, which fell in with his natural timidity, he postponed 
the execution of the concerted plot; and he afterwards promised 
to his favourite the succession to the office of prime minister, 
and conferred on him, as a private jagir, the very district of 
which Chin Kilich Khan was governor. 

YY 
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this occasion the Mussulman governor (Daad Khan Pannf) took 
part with the Hindus. 

On the deposition of Farokhsir, the Seiads set up a young 
prince of the blood, to whom they gave the title of x nina 
Rafi ud Darajat. He died in little more than three "pT ** 
months, of a consumption ; when another youth of the 
same description was set up under the name of Rafi ud Raft od 


Doula, and came to the same end in a still shorter ra i719, 
period. An. 1131. 
Rabi us Sant, 


These princes had been brought up in the recesses 
of the seraglio, without any prospect of the succession, nd Donia, 
and had the ideas of women superinduced on those of May; 
children. Their deaths must have been inconvenient fajab.” 
to the Seiads, and they pitched on a healthier young man as 
their successor. This was Roshen Akhter: he had no advan- 
tages in previous situation over the others ; but his mother was 
a woman of ability, and had perhaps helped to form 
his character, as she subsequently influenced his sun” 
conduct. Beveeuite: 

He was raised to the throne by the title of Mohammed 4;5;423! 
Shah.” 

23 At Mohammed's accession it was mence from the death of Farokhsir. (Setr 
determined that the names of his two wl Mutdkherin, vol i.p.197. Grant Duff, 


predecessors should be left out of the list vol.i. p.450. Marsden, Numismata Orien- 
of kings, and that his reign should com- alia.) 
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the Deckan. He had quitted the party of Farokhsir because he 
found he was not to be prime minister; and yet, on the success 
of his new allies, he was not even restored to his viceroyalty, 
but made governor of the single province of Malwa. 

The disturbed state of that country gave him a pretence for 
raising troops; and he became so formidable to the Seiads that 
they made a feeble attempt to remove him, offering him the 
choice of four other governments. This only showed A’saf J&h 
that the time for dissembling was passed; and as he saw the 
difficulty of establishing a permanent control at the capital, he 
determined to lay the foundations of his power on a firmer basis, 
and turned his first attention to the conquest of the Deckan. 
He had there many old connexions both with the Mussulmans 
and the Marattas. 

Immediately on his revolt he marched to the Nerbadda. By 
intrigue and money he obtained possession of the fort 42.17. 
of Asirghar, and procured the junction of several 4.5. 113, 
officers of the province. He was pursued from Hindo- 84=+ 
stan by a force under Diléwer Khan (a Seiad of Bara), fires ns 
and another, under A’lam Ali Khan (the nephew of the Power =th 
usurping brothers), was awaiting him at Aurangabad. Deteatathe 
Taking advantage of the impetuous character of Dild- the Seiads. 
wer, he drew him into an engagement before he could be sup- 
ported by his colleague, and totally defeated him in a ap. 1720, 
battle fought near Burhdnpur ; Diléwer Khan himself ’™* 
was among the slain. He then turned against A’lam Ali, whose 
force, though weakened by the desertion of some chiefs, gained 
by A’saf Jah, was still very powerful. <A battle took place at 
Ballaptr in Berar, in which large bodies of Marattas were en- 
gaged on both sides, and which terminated in the 0.1790, 
defeat and death of A’lam Ali. one 

These events threw the Seiads into consternation, and, 
though secretly agreeable to the emperor and many of aiarm at 
the nobility, filled the minds of reflecting men with 
dismal forebodings of the ruin of the empire. This gloom was 
rendered deeper among a superstitious people by a violent earth- 
quake which occurred about this time, and seemed to threaten 
the existence of the capital; and in these depressing circum- 
stances the brothers betrayed those signs of irresolution which 
are often the forerunners of great calamities. 

Mohammed Shah (tutored by his mother) had carefully 
avoided any opposition to the Seiads, and patiently Prudest 
waited for some change of circumstances favourable to Monanmea 
the assertion of his own authority. He now began, ™™ 
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with the utmost secrecy, to deliberate what could be done to 
accelerate his deliverance. His counsellor in this dangerous 
Hisplans undertaking was Mohammed Amin Khan, one of the 
<u. noblemen who had deserted Farokhsir, when he proved 
Mohammea @ traitor to his own cause, and who had since adhered 
AminKhén- to the Seiads, though full of envy and disgust at their 
power and arrogance. He was in the habit of conversing 
Tarki with Mohammed, and by means of that language, which 
was unknown to Indian Seiads, he was able to ascertain the 
sentiments of the emperor, although closely surrounded by the 
connexions and creatures of the brothers. Hints interchanged 
in this manner paved the way to more private communications, 
and a party was gradually formed, the second place in which 
Sadat Khan. Was occupied by Sadat Khan, originally a merchant o! 
Khérasan, who had risen to a military command, and was the 
progenitor of the present kings of Oudh. These combinations 
however secret, did not fail to excite obscure apprehensions 1 
the minds of the Seiads, and occasioned much perplexity abou 
the manner of disposing of the emperor during the approach 
ing contest with A’saf Jah. It was at length decided tha 
Hosein a Hosein Ali should march to the Deckan, and shoul 
apsines avat calry the emperor and some of the suspected noble 
senetthe @long with him, while Abdullah should remain at Delli 
emperor. and watch over the interests of his family at home. 

After much hesitation the brothers quitted Agra, and eac 
marched off towards his destined station. The separation wi 
judged by the conspirators to afford an opportunity for executin 
their designs. It was determined to assassinate Hosein Al 
and Mir Heider, a savage Calmuc—who (though a man of som 
rank in his own country) was ready for the most desperal 
enterprise—was pitched on to strike the blow. He waited f 
his victim as he passed in his palankin, and attracted his a 
tention by holding up a petition. Hosein Ali made a sign! 
Assassin’ = _his attendants to allow him to approach, and was abot 
sein Alt to read the petition, when Mir Heider plunged b 
October: dagger into his body. The blow was fatal: Hosei 
ziHajé Alf rolled out a corpse from the opposite side of t! 
palankin, and Mir Heider was cut to pieces in an instant by tl 
fury of the attendants. The death of this powerful minist 
threw the whole camp into commotion. A fierce conflict to 
place between his adherents, many of whom were Seiads lil 
himself, and the partisans of the conspirators, who were join 
by numbers whose only object was to protect the emperc 
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Mohammed was with some difficulty prevailed on to show himself 
at the head of his own friends, and his appearance materially 
contributed to decide the fate of the day. The party of the 
Seiads was driven from the field, and many of its members, with 
all the neutral part of the army, made their submission [he smpator 
to the emperor. poverament. 

The intelligence of this event reached Abdullah Khan before 
he entered Delhi. Painful as it was in itself, it was as Steno 
alarming in its consequences. Abdullah had now to Abdullah 
oppose his sovereign without either nght or any popu- 
lar pretext in his favour, and he was made aware of his situation 
by the immediate breaking out of disturbances in the country 
around him. But his energy rose with his danger. He sets up a 
He proclaimed one of the princes confined at Delhi "Pr 
king, conferred offices and dignities in his name, and applied 
himself with vigour to strengthening his cause by securing the 
services of troops and officers. 

Few men of rank adhered to him; but by means of high pay 
he drew together a large, though ill-disciplined, army. asecmbies 
He marched in little more than a fortnight after his ““"” 
brother’s death, and was joined as he advanced by Choraman, 
the raja of the Jats, and by many of his brother’s soldiers, who 
deserted after having submitted to the emperor. On the other 
hand, Mohammed was reinforced by the arrival of 4,000 horse, 
hastily sent forward by Raja Jei Sing, and of some chiefs of the 
Rohilla Afghans. The armies met between Agra and A.D. 1720, 
Delhi. Abdullah was defeated and taken prisoner 3; a.n. 1133, ’ 
his life was spared, probably from respect for his sacred ca 
lineage. Mohammed Shah immediately proceeded to aaitaken 


ner 


Delhi, which he entered in great pomp, and celebrated eatet 


his emancipation by an extensive distribution of offices X°" a 


and rewards. Mohammed Amin was made vazir; but °*f- 


° Sudden death 
he had scarcely entered on his office when he was of Moham- 
. . ‘a ed Amin, 

taken ill, and died in a few hours. the new a- 


In most cases, the sudden death of a prime minister 7b.171, 
would have been attributed to poison; but in this i97°I1s' 
instance there was a manner of accounting for it still #°"*" 
more acceptable. to the popular love of wonder. An impostor 
had made his appearance at Delhi some years before, who pro- 
duced a new scripture, written in a language of his own inven- 
tion, framed from those spoken in ancient Persia, and had 
founded a sect in which the teachers were called Békiks and 
the disciples Ferabids. He had become so considerable at the 
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favourite advisers were young men of the same pursuits, and 
ais mistress had such an ascendency over him that Histavour- 
the was allowed to keep his private signet, and to | a. 
18e it at her discretion. This state of things gave A’sat Jan. 
yreat disgust to A’saf Jah, brought up at the austere court of 
{urangzib, and, in spite of his predilection for intrigue, both 
tble and willing to conduct a vigorous administration: but he 
1ad neither the boldness nor the power to seize the government 
xy force : and he made no progress in gaining the confidence 
f the emperor, who felt himself constrained by his grave man- 
1ers, and importuned by his attempts to draw attention to 
yublic business, and who had no greater pleasure than to see 
1is antiquated dress and formal courtesy burlesqued by his own 
lissolute companions. 

After some months of mutual dissatisfaction, the emperor and 
1is favourites thought they had devised a plan to free A's oreo 
hemselves from their troublesome counsellor. Heider theretectory 
Suli, the governor of Guzerat, though one of the Guzerét. 
principal actors in the revolution which restored the royal 
vuathority, was offensive to the cabal for his proud and inflexible 
lisposition ; and they hoped, by embroiling him with A’saf Jah, 
that both might be rendered more dependent on the court. 
They accordingly directed Heider Culi to give up his government 
‘o A’saf Jah; on which the former chief, as they expected, re- 
paired to his station, and made ready to defend his guns the 
possession of it by force of arms. But this deep-laid ‘rection, 
scheme ended in sudden disappointment; for their ‘e govern: 
subtle adversary so well employed his talents for im- Province 
-rigue and corruption that his rival’s army deserted almost 
in a body, and he speedily returned to Delhi, strengthened 
by the addition of a rich province to his former exorbitant 
>ommand. 

No event of importance succeeded to A’saf Jah’s return, ex- 
zept the murder of the deputy-governor of Agra by gyredition 
the Jats; on which Raja Jei Sing,’ the old enemy of gains the 
that people, was appointed governor of Agra for the Bhartptr. 
purpose of revenging the outrage. Choraman, the aged raja 
of the Jats, happened to die during the expedition; and Jei 
Sing, by dexterously supporting his nephew against his son and 
successor, brought about a division among the Jats, and at last 

*? Khafi Khan. Scott’s Deckan, vol. ii. the Seir ul Mutdkherin; but probably all 


». 187. Briggs and Grant Duff make it on one authority. 
Ajit Sing, as does the old translation of 
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gradually brought about during a considerable period, ..o1a- 
and requires to be taken up from the commencement. Spr ot {he 
Though Saho had been set up as raja by the Moguls, vernmeat. 
it suited the policy of A’saf Jah, during his first government 
of the Deckan (a.p. 1718 to a.p. 1716) to assist his rival, 
Samba, at that time the weaker of the competitors. Other 
circumstances tendéd, soon after, to depress the party of Saho, 
who would never have recovered his superiority but for the 
abilities of his minister, Balaji Wiswanath. 

This person (the founder of the Bramin dynasty of Péshwis) 

was the hereditary accountant of a village in the Basi wis 
Concan. He afterwards entered into the service Of péhws. 
a chief of the Jadu family, whence he was transferred to that 
of the raja. He distinguished himself by many services; the 
most important of which was his bringing over A’ngria (a 
powerful chief as well as famous pirate), in the Concan, from 
the side of Samba to that of Saho. 

His merits were at length rewarded with the office of péshw4, 
at that time the second in the state; the pirti nidhi,® or delegate 
of the raja, being the first. 

It was through his means that the cession of territory and 
tribute was obtained from Hosein Ali Khan (a.p. 1717), and he 
was joint commander of the Maratta force that accompanied 
that minister to Delhi. At that time Saho (without in other 
respects laying aside the titles or the independence assumed by 
his predecessors) was content, in his intercourse with the Mogul 
court, to acknowledge himself a vasgal of the empire. It was 
professedly in this quality that his troops accompanied Hosein 
Ali, and the fall of that chief did not necessarily make any 
change in their relation to the government. Under this view 
Balaji remained at Delhi after the death of Farokhsir, and ulti- 
mately obtained a ratification of the treaty by Mohammed Shah 
(a.D. 1720). This recognition of his authority, together xptapiisnes 
with other advantages, had established the ascendency fnentot 
of Sdého over his rival; and Balaji, before his death > 
(which happened in October, 1720), had the satisfac- '* 
tion of seeing him placed above the assaults of enemies, either 
foreign or domestic. 

The cessions by the treaty having given legality to what 
before was mere robbery enabled Balaji to intro- His compit 


duce some degree of order into the Maratta mode of vem. 


* (Or, mare properly, pratinidhi.—Ep. | 
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the effects of a further diffusion of the Maratta power; and he 
strenuously contended for the necessity of consolidating the 
réja’s present possessions, suppressing civil discord, and acquir- 
ing a firm hold on the countries in the south of the peninsula, 
before attempting to make any conquests in Hindostan. Baji 
Réo took a wiser as well as bolder view. He saw that the 
hordes of predatory horse, who were so useful in an enemy’s 
country, would be utterly ungovernable at home; and that it 
was only by forming an army, and establishing a military com- 
mand, that an efficient internal government could be brought 
into existence. He therefore counselled an immediate invasion 
of the northern provinces, and pointed out the inward weak- 
ness of the Mogul empire, which was nowhere so rotten as at 
the core: “ Let us strike,” said he, “ the withered trunk, and the 
branches will fall of themselves.”” The eloquence and earnest- 
ness with which he pressed his advice overcame all the doubts 
of the raja ; and when urged by Baji Rao to allow him to carry his 
standard beyond the Nerbadda, he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 
“You shall plant it on Himalaya.’ 

The results of these debates gave Baji Rio a preponderance 
in the counsels of the raja, and his ascendency daily increased 
from the necessity for his assistance. Though Saho was gy siter of 
not destitute of abilities, his education in a Mussulman %4ho. 
seraglio was alike unfavourable to hardiness of body and activity 
of mind ; while Baji Rao, born in a camp, and trained of Bajt Réo. 
up a statesman and diplomatist, combined the habits of a Ma- 
ratta horseman with an enlarged judgment and extensive 
knowledge. Unlike his cold-blooded brethren of the priestly 
class, his temper was ardent and his manner frank; he never 
flinched from fatigue or danger, and could make a meal of dry 
grain rubbed out of the husks between his hands as he rode 
along on a march. 

His designs on the northern provinces were aided by the 
Moguls themselves. Shortly before the battle with Mobariz, A’saf 
Jah was removed from his governments of Malwa and Guzerat. 
Raja Girdhar was appointed to the former province, and found no 
difficulty in occupying it, while the troops were drawn 65s réo ra- 
off to the contest in the Deckan, but was unable to "*=Mdwa. 
defend it from the incursions of Baji Rao; and in Guzerat, 
Hamid Khan, A’saf’s uncle, not only offered a strenuous resist- 
ance himself but directly called in the aid of the ojeins a 
Marattas. In return, he gave up to them the chout respec A 


© Grant Duff, and Maratta MSS. quoted by that author, vol. 1. pp. 482-486. 
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of the chout and sirdésmukht of the country under him; and Sirbu 
ap.i75, and Khan, the lawful governor, though successful in 
au.1138. expelling Hamid, was, after a long struggle, obliged t 
confirm the grant. 

Notwithstanding the loss of these governments, A’saf Jah's 
Asaf J&h power was now 80 well established in the Deckan, that 
duscnions he thought he might venture on an attempt to reduce 
ota. that of his formidable neighbours. For this purpose 
he again availed himself of their internal dissensions. He first 
applied himself to the pirti nidhi, and by his means had nearly 
concluded a treaty, by which the chout and sirdésmukhi on the 
country round his new capital were to be commuted for a terr- 
torial cession anda fixed pecuniary payment; but Baji Rao, 
faithful to his system of indefinite claims, and no doubt offended 
by the interference of his old rival, gave his decided opposition 
to the execution of the agreement; and A’saf gained nothing 
by the negotiation, except the advantage of exasperating the 
jealousies of the Maratta ministers. 

His next attempt of the same nature was of more importance. 
Samba,’ the claimant to the Maratta throne, though eclipsed by 
the superior fortune of Saho, had fixed the seat of his govern- 
ment at Célapur, and retained the southern part of the dom- 
nions of his family, while he continued to assert his claim to the 
whole. A’saf Jah, without formally espousing his cause, affected 
to be in doubt to whom he ought to pay the money due from 
his country to the Marattas, and called on the parties to exhibit 
the grounds of their respective claims. This demand was highly 
Heisat- resented by Saho, and his anger found a willing i- 
tacked, and ° oop , ° 
compelled to strument in Baji Rao. At the end of the rainy season, 
cessions. the péshwa invaded A’saf’s territories, and first threat- 
aio ened Burhanpir; but when A’saf Jah (now openly 
joined by Samba) moved to the relief of that city, Baji Rao 
changed the direction of his march, made a rapid incursion into 
Guzerat (where the chout had not at that time been confirmed), 
and after ravaging the province with fire and sword, retarned 
with equal celerity to the Deckan. He now laid waste the 
country round A’saf’s army, and so straitened his supplies, by 
the usual Maratta means, that he was obliged to renounce his 
counexion with Samba, and to concede some other advantages 


7 (“Sivaji, the idiot son of Tara Bai, tion, and to place Sambhaji, the soa 
died of the smallpox in Jan. 1712; and Rajis Bai, the younger widow of Ra 
Ramchander Pant seized the opportunity Ram, in her stead."—(Duff's Malretia. 
to remove Tara Bai from the aiministra- vol. i. p. 425.)}—Ep.] 
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to the Maratta government. After this adjustment, Baji Rao 
crossed the Nerbadda to ravage Malwa, and to extort , i799, 
Sirbuland Khan’s confirmation of his predecessor’s at HAV, 
grant of the chout of Guzerat. 

During his absence the pirti nidhi surprised and defeated 
Samba, and at last compelled him to sign a treaty ac- 4 .ommode- 
knowledging Saho’s right to the whole Maratta country, tion betwen 
except a tract round Célapur, bounded on the west by ‘va! Samba. 
the sea. This portion he was himself to retain, with the title 
of raja, and the same dignity as that assumed by Saho. , .. i750, 
Though this success raised the reputation of the pirti 4-142. 
nidhi, it did not enable him to enter the lists with the péshwa, 
and A’saf was obliged to look out for some other instrument to 
disturb the Maratta government. 

He found one in the head of the family of Dabdari, the heredi- 
tary sénapati or commander-in-chief. This leader had 3... .wed in- 
been the principal means of establishing the Maratta trisuesot 
power in Guzerat, and saw with indignation the fruit jo. , 
of his labours carried off by another. His jealousy de- great Marat- 
rived additional bitterness by the ascendency acquired Guzerat. 
by the péshwa, who now conducted the government without the 
least control on the part of the raja. Incited by these feelings, 
and the promise of powerful co-operation from A/saf Jah, 
Dabari assembled an army of 35,000 men, and set out Marches to 
for the Deckan, with the professed object of delivering i 
the raja from the thraldom of his minister. 

Baji Rao had not an equal force at his disposal; but what he 
had was composed of old troops, and he saw the ad- 4, gnticipat- 
vantage of promptitude in acting against a combina- 9°" BAI 
tion. Without allowing time for A’saf Jéh to declare etsndkillei. 
himself, he crossed the Nerbadda, entered Guzerat, and encoun- 
tered Dabari not far from Baréda. The superiority of «.v. p18, 
his veterans over Dabari’s less experienced troops de- an. 1143, 
cided the victory in his favour, and he used it with “"""*" 
prudence and moderation. Dabari having fallen in ¢rpait Reo 
the action, he conferred his office, in the raja’s name, Guserit 
on his son, and left him in possession of the Maratta rights of 
Guzerat, on condition of his paying half the produce, through 
the péshwd, to the government. As the son was an infant, his 
mother was appointed his guardian, and Guzerat was to be ad- 
ministered in his behalf by Pilaji Geikwar, an adherent of his 
father, and ancestor of the Geikwar family that still rules in 
Guzerat. 
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Most of the other great Maratta fam 
Origin of the @ little before this time. W 
pmiifo. incursions into Malwa, he g: 
cer.and =“ Pudr, Malhar Rao Hélear, ar 
first of these was a chief before his con: 
he soon acquired a territory about I 
Guzerat and Malwa, but never rose to 
leagues or their descendants. H6lcar 
Nira, south of Puna; and Sindia, thou; 
near Statara, was in such abject poverty 
of Baji Rao. These chiefs, and others 
longer adventurers warring at the heac 
but officers of the péshwa, commandin; 
and acting under his commission. 

Baji Rao had now the means of pun 
Souescaiine of A’saf J ah, but both partic 
BajiRéo advantages of a mutual good: 
and A’saf ° 
Jah. saw how much his supremac 
dangered, during remote expeditions, b 
ful and so insidious a neighbour; a 
grounds of apprehension, felt by no me 
peror might not revenge his defiance o 
transferring the viceroyalty to the px 
such a title would not be inoperative. 
after Baji Rao’s return, the two usurpe 
compact, by which it was settled that . 
government of Baji Rao, while the oth« 
Malwa, and pushed his conquests over 
dominions. 

Baji Rao had, at this period, strong 
nee aa extending his views in the c 
balled badda. Immediately after h 
Guertt. rat, the court of Delhi refuse 
chout, removed Sirbuland Khan from t 
ferred it on Abhi Sing, raja of Jédpur. 

The appointment of an independent 
would have been objectionable at any t 
character of Abhi Sing, who had acgq 
murder of his father, Ajit,* did not pro 
part; but he possessed resources not 
government, and seemed able, by his ov 
Sirbuland, and to defend the province a 


® Tod's Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 
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The first of these objects was attained in one campaign ; the 
second was not so easy of accomplishment. Pilaji Geik- a». 1730. 
war, though driven out of Baréda, still continued so formidable 
that the unprincipled Abhi Sing saw no means of over- 4p. 1739. 
coming him except by procuring his assassination. Procures the 
This crime only roused the indignation of the Marattas, tion of 
without weakening their power. The son and brother “ 
of Pilaji appeared in greater force than ever, and not Retaliation 
only ravaged Guzerat themselves, but raised all the ‘atts. 
surrounding hill-tribes of Bhils and Célis, and threw the whole 
province into revolt and confusion. While the Rajput prince 
was completely occupied by these disturbances, the Geikwars 
made a sudden irruption into his hereditary territory, and pene- 
trated to the neighbourhood of Jédpur itself. This avhising 
attack, and the threatening aspect of the Maratta Marware 
force in Malwa, compelled Abhi Sing to withdraw to his own 
principality, and the deputy whom he left in Guzer&t could 
make but a feeble stand against the Marattas. 

The affairs of that nation were not less prosperous in Maélwa. 
Girdhar Sing, the governor of that province, had fallen in a 
battle with Baji Rao’s officers (in 1729); and his nephew, Deia 
Rém, who succeeded him, and had opposed a gallant resistance 
till this time, was defeated by Chimnaji, the péshwa’s brother, 
and lost his life in the battle. A.D, 178%. 

When Baji Rao entered Malwa in person (1732), the govern- 
ment was in the hands of Mohammed Khan Bangash, Successes ot 
an Afghan chief, who was also governor of Allahabad. Miwa 
He was at that period employed against a raja in Bundéleand, 
which lay between his two provinces; and the raja, reduced to 
extremities, had recourse to the aid of the Marattas. Baji Rao 
immediately obeyed the summons, came suddenly on Mohammed 
Khan, and before long compelled him to take refuge in a fort. 
The government of Delhi was too weak to afford him any relief, 
and he must have surrendered at discretion, but for the exer- 
tions of his own family. His wife sent her veil (the strongest 
appeal to Afghan honour) to her countrymen in Rohilcand. 
His son put himself at the head of the volunteers thus assem- 
bled, and by these means he was delivered from his difficulties 
and escorted to Allahabad. But this rescue of his person did 
nothing for his province. The raja of Bundélcand Ovtins poe- 
ceded the territory of Jansi, on the Jumna, in return Bundéleana. 
for the services of Baji Rao; and afterwards, at his death, left 

ZZ 
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him rights in Bundélcand, which in time led to the occupati 
of the whole of that country by the Marattas. 

Mohammed Khin’s ill-success procured his removal fro 
Malwa, and the province was conferred on Raja Jei Sing: 
Ambér. 

This prince, whose love of science makes him one of the mo 
RéjaJeiSing remarkable persons of his nation, was by no means 
of Malwa. distinguished for his firmness or decision. His hered 
tary connection with the Marattas, although not sufficient | 
induce him to betray his trust, facilitated an accommodatic 
av. 14, after be found resistance desperate; and the resu 
Histacitsur. Was, that in the succeeding year, he surrendered h 
ronda province to the péshwa, with the tacit concurrent 
the Marattas. of the emperor, on whose behalf the territory ws 
still to be held. 

But if the Moguls thought to obtain permanent forbearanc 
from B&ji Rao by concession, they knew little of him or his n 
tion; for though he for a time turned his attention to th 
internal affairs of the Deckan, he continued to press the forms 
cession of the chout and sirdésmukhi of Malwa and Guzerat, an 
directed the chiefs whom he had left behind him to carry thei 
incursions up to Agra. The Moguls on their part made grea 
demonstrations, and sent out unwieldy and feebly-conducte 
armies, whose operations served only to expose them to the con 
tempt of the enemy. 

After some lapse of time Baji Rao again took up the negotia 
B4jt Réoin- tion in person ; and in proportion as the progress of i 
creases his disclosed the weakness of his adversaries, he continue 
a.p.17%. +o rise in his demands, until at length he insisted o 
the grant of a jagir, comprising the province of Malwa and al 
the country south of the Chambal, together with the holy cite 
of Mattra, Allahabad, and Benares. The emperor, though al 
his attempts at open resistance proved futile, was not reduce 
quite so low as to submit to such terms. He endeavoured t 
pacify the Marattas by minor sacrifices, and those they accepte 
without receding from their great object. Among the concet 
Further x sions were a right to levy tribute on the Rajpats, ap 
emperor. to increase that already due from the territories ¢ 
A’saf Jah. These were, doubtless, given with a view to embra 
the Marattas with the last-named powers, and they did not quit 
Alarm ot fail of their purpose; for A’saf Jah began to perceit 
A's Jéh. that he was pushing his present policy too far, ap 
that he had now as much to fear from the weakness of the em 
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sror, as he formerly had from his enmity. At the same time he 
as assiduously courted by the cabinet of Delhi, who no longer 
oked on him as a rebellious subject, but as a natural ally, 
upable of rescuing them from the danger that hung over 
1em. 

The result of this state of circumstances was to determine 
‘saf Jiéh to support the emperor; but while he was He is recone 
agaged in these deliberations, Baji Rao was advancing emperor. 
ywards the capital. By the time he had himself arrived within 
rty miles of Agra, his light troops were ravaging the country 
eyond the Jumna, under the command of Malhar Rao Hélcar; 
nd while so employed they were attacked and driven back on 
ne main body by Sadat Khan, governor of Oudh, who, with a 
pirit very unlike his contemporaries, issued from his own pro- 
ince to defend that adjoining. This check, which was magnified 
ato a great victory, and accompanied by reports of the retreat 
o the Deckan of the whole Maratta army, only stimulated 
34ji Rao to wipe off the disgrace, and (as he said himself) to 
how the emperor that he was still in Hindostan. An army 
ad been sent out to oppose him, under the vazir, Kamar ud din 
Chan. While it lay inactive near Mattra, Baji Réo suddenly 
uitted the Jumna, passed off about fourteen miles to 3aj1 R&o ap- 
he right of the Mogul army, and, advancing by pro- Bem.” 
ligious marches, all at once presented himself before i'n. 1149 
he gates of Delhi. 

The consternation produced by his appearance may easily be 
magined ; but, as his object was to intimidate and not provoke 
he emperor, he forbore from further aggression, and endeavoured 
o prevent the destruction of the suburbs. He was unable en- 
irely to restrain the devastations of his followers, and he made 
hat a pretext for drawing off to some distance from the city. 
[his retrograde movement induced the Moguls to attempt a 
tally, and they were driven back into the town with heavy loss. 
By this time, however, the vazir had been joined by He retreats. 
Sadat Khan, and was on his march to relieve the capital; and 
Baji Rao deemed it prudent to commence his retreat, a step in- 
volving no dishonour, according to the Maratta rules of war. 
His intention, at the time, was to have crossed the Jumna lower 
lown, and to have plundered the country between that river and 
the Ganges; but the approach of the rainy season, and the 
advance of A’saf Jah, determined him to return at once ap. 1737, 
to the Deckan, where his presence was also required for ‘rival ot 
other objects. After the péshw4’s retreat, A’saf Jéh Ast i8 
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pursued his march to Delhi, and was invested with full powe 
to call out all the resources of the state; while the governmen 
of Malwa and Guzerat were conferred on his eldest son, Gha 
ud din. But to so low a point was the power of the empirer 
duced, that, with all the means at his disposal, he could on 
complete the army under his personal command to the numb 
of 34,000 men. 

He was, however, furnished with a fine train of artillery, ar 
Marcves supported by a reserve under the command of Safd: 
“iittéo. Jang, the nephew of Sdédat Khénof Oudh. With th 
force he advanced to Serénj, while Baji Rao crossed the Ne 
badda at the head of an army said by himself to be 80,00 
strong, and probably superior in numbers to that of A’saf Jah 
This disparity ought not to have deterred the Mogul gener 
from an engagement, for the Marattas had never been form 
dable in pitched battles; and with them, more even than wit 
other enemies, it was of importance to assume a superiority a 
the commencement of a campaign. A’saf Jah, on the contrary 
probably from reliance on his artillery, as well as the cautio! 
natural to his disposition and his advanced age, determined t 
await an attack in a favourable situation, close to the fort o 
avis,  BOpal. The strength of his position availed hin 
January. nothing against such an enemy: the Marattas lak 
nai hao, Waste the country round him, intercepted his supplies 
cad ‘ attacked every detachment that attempted to shov 
itself beyond its lines, and completely broke off the communi 
cation between him and his reserve. 

The effects of these operations so straitened A’saf Jah, tha 
at the end of a month or six weeks he was obliged to attempt: 
retreat towards the north. He had probably lost many of hi 
cattle, and, although he left his baggage at Bépal, he had stil 
a heavy train to drag along with him. His movements, in sucl 
circumstances, were slow, and were further impeded by th 
Marattas: though deterred by his artillery from attempting: 
general attack, they harassed him with rockets, and hung on hi 
rear with their cavalry, until, after some marches at the rate o 
three or four miles a day, he was obliged to submit to his fate. 
and enter into terms with the péshwé. By this convention, he 
andcon- engaged to cede all the country from the Nerbadda t 
make great the Chambal (including all Malwa), and to use hi 


® According to the present way of seldom be found to imply more the 
ing among the Marattas, “lak fouj,” 10,000 or 15,000 fighting men. 
ich ought to mean 100,000 horse, will 
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best endeavours to procure from the emperor a con- on the ¢ a 
firmation of the cession, and a payment of fifty lacs eee ea 
of rupees.'° February ; 

A’saf Jah was then permitted to pursue his retreat Ramazén 
to Delhi, and Baji Rao took possession of his conquests: but 
before he could receive the promised confirmation from the em- 
peror, the progress of the transaction was arrested by one of 
those tremendous visitations which, for a time, render men in- 
sensible to all other considerations. 

The empire was again reduced to the same state of decay 
which had on former occasions invited the invasions Of j,,esion of 
Tamerlane and Baber ; and a train of events in Persia “#Ur Sh4h. 
led to a similar attack from that country. 

The family of Safavi, after having reigned for 200 years (about 
the usual duration of an Asiatic dynasty), fell into a Previe's 
state of corruption and decay, and was at last dethroned in Persia. 
by the Afghans of Candahér. 

An account has already been given of the north-eastern 
portion of the Afghan nation ;'! but the western tribes, western 
who were the actors in the revolution in Persia, differ “*e4* 
from those described, in more points than one. 

Their country is on the high table-land '? which is supported 
on the east by the mountains of Sdéleiman, and separated by 
them from the plain on the Indus. On the north, a similar 
bulwark is formed by the range anciently called Caucasus, which 
overlooks the low level of the Oxus and of the Caspian Sea." 
The part of this table-land westward of Herat belongs to the 
Persians, and that eastward of the same city to the Afghans. 

There are fertile plains in this tract, and on the most extensive 
of them are the cities of Cabul, Ghazni, Candahar, and Herat ;"* 
but the greater part consists of high downs, ill-suited to agri- 
culture, and inhabited by pastoral tribes, who live in tents. 
They have the same government and the same character as the 
north-eastern Afghans, except that they are much less turbulent 
and contentious. In the pastoral tracts, the Afghans are almost 
unmixed; but a great part of the population of the plains, in- 
cluding the cities, consists of Tajiks, who speak Persian, and are 


A.H. erty 


© 500,0000. 14 Herat is just beyond the ridge which 
a Page 515. divides the waters that run to the south 
12 The city of Cabul is 6 000 feet above from those that flow northward to the 
the sea. (Burnes’ 7ravels, vol. i. p. 151.) Oxus; but it is on the same level with 
19 See an essay by Mr. J. Baillie Fraser, the rest of the table-land, and may be 
in Transactions of the Royal Geographical regarded as forming a part of it. 
Society. 
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the same people that occupy similar situations in Persia an 
‘Transoxiana. 

The plains alone formed the conquests of the Persian an 
Indian kings. The Afghan tribes remained independent 
though those near the possessions of the two great monarchie 
Ghiljeis must no doubt have been influenced by their power.' 
The greatest of the western tribes were the Ghiljeis, wh 
basis (or inhabited the country round Candahar, and the Ab 
Durrénis). dalis,'®© whose original seat was in the mountains 
Ghér, but who chiefly resided at the time now spoken of in th 
country round Herat. These tribes were always rivals, and ofte 
at war with each other. 

During the reign of Shah Hosein (the last of the Safavis) th 
Revolt of the Ghiljeis had given such offence to Persia as to provok 

Chiesa formidable expedition against them. Gurgin Kha 
the prince of Georgia (a convert from Christianity to the Ms 
hometan religion), was sent to Candahar with an army of u] 
wards of 20,000 men,"’ a force his opponents were unable | 
withstand. But so galling was the yoke of the Persians, thi 
the Ghiljeis, ere long, resolved to run all risks to throw it o! 
They were headed by Mir Weis, their hereditary chief, a man: 
talents and enterprise, and well aware of the feeble conditic 
of the Persian empire. Conducting his operations with equ 
caution and boldness, Mir Weis surprised Candahar, expelk 
the Persians from the surrounding country, and formed } 
acquisitions, with the original possessions of his tribe, into ! 
independent state. This achievement took place in 1708, a 
was followed by repeated attempts of the Persians to recor 
Candahar, in which they were at one time assisted by the A 
dalis. In a.p. 1716 that tribe joined the Ghiljeis against the 
and took Herat, and overran the greater part of Persian Kh 
rasan. The two tribes, however, continued their mut 
hostilities : the Persians profited by their disunion, and per 
vered in operations against both until 1720; when the chief 
the Ghiljeis formed the bold resolution of carrying the war u 
Persia, and striking at once at the existence of the governm 
which had oppressed him and his people. 

Mir Weis had died in a.p. 1715, and was at first succeec 
pongnest of by his brother ; but his son, whose name was Mahm' 
the Ghiljeis. before long seized on the government, and it was 

The Abdalis agreed, about the begin- tion against the Uzbeks. 


ning of the seventeenth century, to pay © Now called Durrainis. 
tribute to Persia on condition of protec- ” Malcolm's Persia, vol. i. p. 601. 
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him that the invasion of Persia was planned. The Persians 
had before this been defeated in a great battle with the Abdalis, 
who now threatened Meshhed, and whose progress was assisted 
by the incursions of the Uzbeks from the Oxus. 

The north-western part of Persia, also, had been invaded by 
the Lézgis, from Mount Caucasus, and the misconduct of the 
government itself made it weaker than those foreign attacks. 

Mahmid left Candahar with 25,000 men. He first marched 
to Kirman, and thence to Yezd, from which place he moved 
directly on Isfahan.'® 

He was opposed at Gulnabad, in the neighbourhood of that 
capital, by an army of very superior numbers, admirably 
equipped, and furnished with twenty-four pieces of cannon." 
But the spirit of the Persians was declined and their councils 
divided: the Afghans obtained a complete victory, and soon 
after began operations against the town. Isfahan had at this 
time attained to its highest pitch of magnificence and popula- 
tion.” The last advantage became a calamity on the present 
occasion; for the Afghans, finding themselves unable to make 
an impression on the walls, had recourse to intercepting the 
supplies. It seemed a wild project to blockade so extensive a 
city with 20,000 men, to which amount the Afghans were now 
reduced ; yet so well did Mahmid supply the want of numbers 
by vigilance and activity, that the inhabitants before long began 
to suffer all the horrors of famine. The extent of this calamity 
and the miseries endured by the besieged are described by most 
writers as surpassing the greatest extremities ever known on such 
occasions.”!_ This disproportioned contest continued for no less 
than six months, a proof of the prostration of the courage of 
the Persians as well as of their powers of endurance. At length, 
after all their sallies had been repulsed, and all the attempts of 


18 He had before been, for a time, in 
possession of Kirman, while in a tem- 
porary alliance with Persia against the 
Abdalis. (Jones’ Histvire de Nadir Shah, 
introduction, sect. 6.) 

1 “The Persian soldicrs looked fresh 
and showy, and all their equipments, from 
the tents in which they reposed, and the 
dresses they wore, to the gold and 
enamelled furniture of the sleek horses 
on which they rode, were rich and splen- 
did. The Afghans had hardly a tent to 
cover them, their horses were lean from 
fatigue, the men were clothed in tatters, 
and tanned by the rays of the sun; and, 
throughout their whole camp, it was em- 


phatically observed, nothing glittered 


‘but their swords and lances.’” (Mal- 
colm’s Persia, vol. i. p. 623.) 
* Hanway, following Chardin, states 


the inhabitants at 600,000 souls (vol. ii. 
p- 164); and although the comparisons 
drawn by travellers between this city and 
those of India render so great a popula- 
tion incredible, yet it cannot be unreason- 
able to admit one-third of it, or 200,000 
souls. 

21 The poet Mohammed Ali Hazin, 
however (who was in Isfahan during the 
siege), contradicts these statements, and 
doubts if any man actually died of hun- 
ger. (Belfour’s Memoirs of Haztn, p. 122.) 
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troops from the provinces to force in « 
necessity of submission became apparent 
with all his principal courtiers in deep 
himself to Mahmid, and with his own | 
on the head of the conqueror (October, | 

Mahmid’s government was, at first, ex 
es fii leniency ; but his garrison in ( 
ment. prised and massacred by the i 
he became alarmed for his own safety, 
sian chiefs to death, and compelled al 
population to quit the city, on pain of : 
the cruelties of the Ghiljeis have beer 
rated,?? it 18 easy to imagine the insol 
tribe of shepherds, suddenly raised to = 
their former oppressors, and rendered ¢ 
consciousness of numerical insignificai 





protection but from terror. 


Mahmid had not reigned two years 
anxiety he was exposed to, together wi 
austerities and penances which he suy 


himself, unsettled his reason. 


He bec 


either died or was put to death, when 


nephew, Ashref (April, 1724). 


The new king was a man of talents 


Their wars 
with the 
Turks and 
Russians. 


had completed the conquest of 
at once by the Russians and 
into a confederacy for dism«¢ 


The western provinces were to belon; 


* An example may be found in the 
different accounts of the transaction just 
mentioned. Hanway, whois by no means 
abi to exaggeration, but who sometimes 

ew his information from popular ru- 
mour or from worse authority, asserts 
that Mahmud extirpated the whole of the 
nobility, and hunted down their children, 
turning them out one by one, like beasts 
of chase; and that he afterwards ordered 
the slaughter of every man, civil or mili- 
tary, who had received pay (in however 
humble a capacity) from the former go- 
vernment, commencing the massacre by 
the execution of 3,000 of the late king's 
guards. On the other hand, the author 
of the Nddirndmeh, whose statement 
may almost be considered as official, and 
who certainly had no wish to extenuate 
the atrocities of Mahmtd, relates that 
“he formed a design to massacre the 


Persians 
the Afgh 
caused o7 
to be put 
with the 
great.” 

translatic 
The sami 
wards hig 
all the p 
put then 
thirty-nir 
very cons 
sacre by 
served th 
Hosein v 
being em 
his condi 
a small | 
male and { 
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northern, as far as the Araxes, to Russia. Ashref turned his 
attention in the first instance to the Turks: he defeated them in 
repeated actions, and compelled them to acknowledge his title ; 
but he was not able to expel them from the conquests they had 
made. The Russians, though led by the Czar Peter in person, 
were less dangerous, from the strong country through which 
they had to advance: they had, however, made their way to 
Resht, on the south of the Caspian Sea, when their career was 
interrupted, and afterwards abandoned, in consequence of the 
death of the Czar. 

But Ashref’s most formidable enemy was now rising 
nearer home. Tahmasp, the son of Hosein, had fled pice o¢ 
from Isfahan, and had remained under the protection Ni Shé. 
of the tribe of Kajar, on the shore of the Caspian, with no- 
thing of the royal dignity but the name. The first sign of a 
change of fortune was his being joined by Nidir Culi, the 
greatest warrior Persia has ever produced. 

This chief, who had first collected troops as a freebooter, now 
appeared as the deliverer of hiscountry. He raised the courage 
of the Persians by his example and his success, called forth their 
religious zeal, and revived their national pride; until, by degrees, 
he elevated them from the abject condition into which they had 
sunk, to as high a pitch of military glory as they had ever 
before enjoyed. 

His first exploits were the capture of Meshlted and the recovery 
of Khorasan from the Abdalis and Mohammed Khan of Hgearivesout 
Sistan, who had seized on part of that province: he plore dara 
afterwards engaged the Ghiljeis under Ashref, who ad- fLorsme 
vanced to the northern frontier to attack him, drove 4%" 
them, in a succession of battles, to the southern limit of the 
kingdom, and so effectually wore down their army that they at 
last dispersed, and gave up the possession of their conquest, 
which they had retained for seven years. Most of their number 
were killed in the war, or perished in the desert on their return 
home. Ashref was murdered by a Beléch chief between Kirman 
and Candahar (January, 1729). 

Nadir next marched against the Turks, whose treaty with 
Ashref left them in possession of part of the Persian territories. 
He had already recovered Tabriz, when he received intelligence 
of a rising of the Abdalis, and was obliged to return to Kho- 
rasan. 

On his former successful expedition against that tribe, he had 
followed up his victory by measures of conciliation. By those 
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By this change of religion Nadir hoped to eradicate all 
attachment to the Safavis, whose claims were founded He sup- 
on their being the champions of the Shia sect; but, as Bia religion 
the Persians remained at heart as much devoted as ever to the 
national faith, the real effect of the measure was to produce an 
alienation between the new king and his subjects, and led to 
consequences equally calamitous to both. 

Though little aware of this result at the time, Nadir felt that 
a throne established by a succession of victories must be main- 
tained by similar achievements: he therefore determined to 
gratify the pride of his countrymen by retaliating on their 
former conquerors, the Ghiljeis, and restoring Candahar to the 
Persian monarchy. 

He made great preparations for this expedition, and set out 
on it at the head of an army estimated, by some au- jinvadesthe 
thorities, ot 80,000 men.* He had, on this occasion, C™e!- 
the hearty co-operation of the Abdalis, while the Ghiljeis were 
dispirited and disunited. But they had not so far lost their 
martial character as to yield without a struggle ; and it was not 
till after a close blockade of nearly a twelvemonth that Nadir 
ventured on an assault of Candahar: even then he was ares can- 
more than once repulsed before the city fell into his ““* 
hands (March, 1738). While the siege was pending, he settled 
the greater part of the surrounding country ; and, at the same 
time, his son, Rez4 Culi Mirz4, who had marched from Meshhed 
against the Uzbeks, not only conquered the province of Balkh, 
but gained a victory on the Oxus, over the king of Bokhara in 
person. 

Nadir’s conduct towards the Ghiljeis was moderate and poli- 
tic: he took no vindictive measures in retaliation for His concitia- 
the invasion of Persia; he treated the Ghiljeis like his “"’”"™ 
other subjects, and enrolled many of them in his army; but he 
removed a portion of the tribe from their lands round Candahar, 
which he made over to the Abdalis, and particularly to that part 
of them who had been settled about Nishapitr, in the west of 
Khorasan.” 


** Malcolm's History of Persia, vol. ii. 
p- 68. Hanway (vol. ii. p. 355) says that 
this army of 80,000 men was closely fol- 
lowed by another of 30,000; but these 
great numbers do not seem probable to 
the west of the Indus, where the vast 
armies common in India are very seldom 
seen. 

28 Jones’ Nadirndmeh, Works, vol. v. 


p- 275. The account of the Ghiljei con- 
quest is almost entirely drawn from Han- 
way and the Nddirndmeh; that of 
Nadir Shah’s proceedings chiefly from 
the latter work. Hanway is himself a 
man of judgment and veracity, but his 
facts seem sometimes to rest on the au- 
thority of the Derniére Révolution de la 
Perse, a sort of version, we are told, of 
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they had possessed the power, of interfering in favour of the 
Moguls. It was therefore with dismay proportioned to Nadir in- 
their former supineness that the Moguls learned that “ ny 
Nadir had passed the mountains, had defeated a small Novessber 
force under one of their governors, had thrown a bridge Ramazén. 
of boats over the Indus, and was advancing into the Panjab. 

Notwithstanding a faint show of opposition, attempted by the 
governor of Léhér, Nadir met with no real obstruction till he ap- 
proached the Jumna, within one hundred miles of Delhi, when 
he found himself in the neighbourhood of the. Indian army. 

Mohammed Shah had at length exerted himself to collect his 
force: he had been joined by A’saf Jah, and had moved Defeats Mo- 
to Carnal, where he occupied a fortified camp. Sédat s 
Khan, the viceroy of Oudh, arrived in the néighbourhécd of 
this camp about the same time with Nadir Shéh; and an attempt 
to intercept him by the Persians brought on a partial action, 
which ended in a general engagement. The Indians would in 
no circumstances have been a match for the hardy and expe- 
rienced soldiers opposed to them ; and they were now brought 
up in confusion and without poricert. A’saf Jah having, from 
some real or pretended misconception, taken no part in the 
action.” 

The result was the rout of the Indian army; Khani Douran, 
the commander-in-chief, was killed, and Sédat Khan taken 
prisoner; and Mohammed had no resource but to send | | 1739, 
A’saf Jah to offer his submission, and repair himself, Feb: 18> 
with a few attendants, to the Persian camp. Nadir Zi Caada'l 
Shah received him with great courtesy, and allowed him to re- 
turn on the same day to his own encampment. He did not on 
that account desist from pressing his advantages; for he soon 
after obliged Mohammed to join his army, and in this manner 
the two kings. marched on towards Delhi. Different accounts 
are given of the negotiations carried on during the interval, 
which were embarrassed by the rivalry of A’saf J&h and Sddat 
Khan ; but such intrigues could have no result of consequence, 
for Nadir had the power completely in his own hands, and re- 
quired no prompter to tell him how to exercise it. emer 

The army reached Delhi in the beginning of March, Delhi. 


A.D. 1739, 


when both kings took up their residence in the royal March; 


2 The journal translated by Fraser enumeration, -by a news-writer in his 
(Life of Rédir, p. 154) makes Nadir’s camp, states his whole force, when at Pésh- 
whole army, with The followers, who were dwar, at 64,500 fighting men and 4,000 
all armed, amount to 160,000; but an followers. (Ibid. pp. 140, 141.) 
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But the sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease with 
this tragedy. Nadir’s sole object in invading India year, 
was to enrich himself by its plunder, and he began to °"ton 
discuss the contributions from the moment of his victory. His 
first adviser was Sidat Khan: that nobleman died soon after 
reaching Delhi, when the work of exaction was committed to 
Sirbuland Khan and a Persian named Tahmasp Khan; and their 
proceedings, which were sufficiently rigorous of themselves, 
were urged on by the violence and impatience of Nadir. 

They first took possession of the imperial treasures and jewels, 
including the celebrated peacock throne. They afterwards seized 
on the whole effects of some great nobles, and compelled the 
rest to sacrifice the largest part of their property a8 & si, repecity 
ransom for the remainder. They then fell on the in- %4viclence. 
ferior officers and on the common inhabitants: guards were 
stationed to prevent people leaving the city, and every man was 
constrained to disclose the amount of his fortune, and to pay 
accordingly. Every species of cruelty was employed to extort 
these contributions. Even men of consequence were beaten to 
draw forth confessions. (Great numbers of the inhabitants died 
of the usage they received, and many destroyed themselves to 
avoid the disgrace and torture. ‘Sleep and rest forsook the 
city. In every chamber and house was heard the cry of afflic- 
tion. It was before a general massacre, but now the murder 
of individuals.” ®! 

Contributions were also levied on the governors of provinces; 
until Nadir was at length convinced that he had ex- 46 prepares 
hausted all the sources from which wealth was to be =. 
obtained, and prepared himself to return to his own dominions. 
He made a treaty with Mohammed Shah, by which all Thecountry 
the country west of the Indus was ceded to him. He Tndus ceded 
married his son to a princess of the house of Timir, Mohanimed 
andat last he seated Mohammed on the throne, invested Soi” 


the author of the Seir ul Mutdkherin ; 
and the journal of a native Indian who 
was secretary to Sirbuland, given by 
Fraser in his History of Nadir Shah. 
The succeeding transactions (in some of 
which the writer must have been an ac- 
tor) are minutely recorded in the same 
journal. Hazin informs us the massacre 
asted for half the day, and that the 
numbers slain were beyond calculation. 
Fraser makes the amount from 120,000 
to 150,000; but the author of the Na- 
dirndmrh seems nearest. the truth, and 
probably below it, in stating that the 


slaughter continued for almost the whole 
day, and that about 30,000 persons were 
put to the sword during the course of it. 
Scott (vol. ii. p. 207) restricts the number 
to 8,000, but he does not give his author- 
ity; and it is incredible that so small a 
result should be produced by many hours 
of unresisted butchery by a detachment 
of 20,000 men, which was the body em- 
ployed on it. 

*! The words between inverted commas 
are drawn from Scott (vol. ii. p. 210); 
but the substance is the same in all the 
narratives. : 
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south, and the only provinces which had not been laid waste by 
their ravages had now been destroyed by Nadir’s army. 

To these unavoidable evils the court added internal dissension. 
The prevailing faction was formed of a few great jytemal dis 
families, who, from their Turk descent, were called the *™°* 
Tarani nobles: the heads were the vazir Kamar ud din Kh&én 
and A’saf Jah, and they were connected by intermarriages as 
well as by party. To them were opposed all those desirous of 
supplanting them, or jealous of their ascendency, among which 
number the emperor himself was thought to be included. 

This divided government would have fallen an easy prey to 
the Marattas, had not circumstances procured it a respite from 
the encroachments of those invaders. If the power of Proceedings 
Nadir Shah had been underrated by the Moguls, it rattas. 
was probably quite unknown to Baji Rao: and he seems to have 
been struck with amazement at the appearance of this terrible 
antagonist, m a field which he expected to have traversed 
unopposed. His first thought was to suspend all his plans of 
agerandizement, and form a general league for the defence of 
India. ‘‘ Our domestic quarrels (he writes) are now insignifi- 
cant: there is but one enemy in Hindostan.” .. . “ Hindis and 
Mussulmans, the whole power of the Deekan, must assemble.’’? 
When he was relieved from the fear of Nadir Shah, he returned 
to his old designs. He had a ground of quarrel with p65: réo re. 
the Moguls, as the agreement made by A’saf Jah had sme omer 
not been formally ratified by the emperor, and the ‘o». 
obvious course for him was to have enforced his claim at Delhi: 
bat he was led to choose the Deckan for the theatre of the war, 
that he might be at hand to watch the proceedings of the Bosla 
of Berar and the Geikwar of Guzerat, who were plotting to 
overthrow his power under pretence of emancipating the raja. 
He disposed of the Bosla by engaging him in a remote expedi- 
tion into the Carnatic, and then attacked Nasir Jang, Attacks Asaf 
the second son of A’saf Jah, who had been left in charge pensions. 
of his father’s government, and was encamped with 10,000 men 
at Burhanptr. Baji Rao at first surrounded him, and , p, 170, 
probably expected the same success as he had lately ** 
met with against A’saf Jah himself; but the young viceroy 
showed a vigour unusual to the Moguls of that day; and, being 
joined by a reinforcement, he attacked the Marattas, broke 
through their army, and had advanced to Ahmednagar, ;, repulsed 
on his way to Pina, when Baji Réo thought it prudent Wayne 

? Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 547. 
3A 
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their forts. The utmost result of the péshwa’s efforts was to 
procure forbearance from those aggressions (4.p. 17386).5 

The war with the Portuguese originated in the contest be- 
tween the A’ngrias (a.D. 1737). It ended in the loss _ withthe 
of the Portuguese possessions in Salsette, Bassein, and 7°” 
the neighbouring parts of the Concan (a.p. 1789). The diffi- 
culties encountered by the Marattas in this conquest may be esti- 
mated from their loss at the siege of Bassein, which they them- 
selves admit to have amounted to 5,000 killed and wounded.® 

The storms which were gathering round Baji Rao at his death 
might have been expected to overwhelm his successor ; Balaji Réo. 
but Balaji, however inferior to his father in other respects, was 
at least his equal in address; and the skill with which he 
availed himself of some favourable circumstances effected his 
deliverance from the difficulties with which he was surrounded. 

The dangers felt by Baji Rao, besides his ill-success against 
Nasir Jang, were caused by his financial embarrass- Domestic | 
ments and his domestic enemies. The chief of his Bait Réo. 
enemies were the pirti nidhi, Raghuji Bosla, and Da- aint 
maji Geikwir. The first was the old rival of his family,’ and, 
though much depressed, was still formidable. Parsoji, the 
founder of the Boslas, afterwards rajas of Berar, was a private 
horseman from the neighbourhood of Sattara: though he bore 
the same name with the house of Sivaji, there is no proof that 
he was of the same descent. He, however, rose to distinction ; 
and, being one of the first to join Raja Sého when he returned 
from Delhi, was further advanced by that prince, and invested 
with a right to collect all the Maratta dues in Berar and 
the forest country farther to the east. Raghuji, his 4... 
cousin, who was a favourite of Sého, and married 2 
to his sister-in-law, was raised to his station on his death, 
in preference to his son, who ought to have succeeded him. 
Raghuji had given offence to the péshwa by levying contributions 
to the north of the Nerbadda, in the tract which had been 
appropriated to the latter chief: he was likewise an object of 
jealousy, from the apprehension that he might prevail on Saého 
to keep up the name of Bosla by adopting him. The pgmaj 
Geikwaér had been the guardian, and was now the Skwér. 
representative, of Dab4ri, the chief of Guzer&t, another of the 
péshwa’s rivals, whose own ignorance and debauchery ; incapaci- 
tated him for business. 


® Grant Duff. * Ibid. * See p. 700. 
3A2 
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Cuap. IIE. 
invasion of Malwa by Damaji Geikwar from Guzeraét. Damaji, 
who perhaps had no object but to make a diversion in favour 
of Raghuji, retired on his approach; and Balaji took Revives his 
advantage of his position in Malwa to press the court mands on 
of Delhi for a confirmation of the grant of that pro- Dai 
vince, extorted by Baji Rao from A’saf Jah, which had remained 
in suspense during the Persian cnvasion His views on this 
subject were facilitated by those very encroachments of Raghuji 
which it had been so much his desire to check. 

This chief had, on his return from the Carnatic, sent a force 
into Bengal, under his Bramin minister, Bhasker Pan- invasion of 
dit, which had ravaged the province, threatening the Restajt” 
viceroy himself when his troops were dispersed, and *** 
retiring into the southern and western hills when he was in force. 
Ali Verdi Khan, then viceroy, maintained a good resistance to 
Bhasker Pandit; but he was alarmed at the advance of Ragh- 
uji in person, and besought the emperor to afford him immediate 
assistance, if he did not wish to lose the province. The emperor, 
conscious of his own weakness, ordered Safder Jang The emperor 
(who had succeeded his father, Sadat Khan, as viceroy the aid of 
of Oudh) to undertake the task; at the same time he formal ce 
took the more effectual measure of calling in the aid Malwa. 
of Balaji R4o, and purchased it by a confirmation of the grant 
of Malwa.® Nothing could be more agreeable to Balaji Rao than 
this invitation. He immediately marched by Allahabad and 
Behar, and reached Murshidabad, the capital of the province, in 
time to protect it from Raghuji, who was approaching from the 
south-west. He here received from Ali Verdi the payment of 
an assignment granted to him by the court of Delhi on the ar- 
rears of the revenue of Bengal; and, being now zealous in the 
cause which he was so well paid for espousing, he marched 
against the invader. Raghuji retired before him, but Balaji de- 
was overtaken, and suffered a rout, and the loss of hig drives out 
baggage, before he was completely driven out of the 
province. After this success Balaji returned to Malwa, 4.x. H 1186. 
whence, after some time, he set out for Sattara. 

His presence was at no time more required; for Raghuji, on 


ces- 


® Called also Mohabat Jang. 

* Captain Grant Duff states that the 
grant was not confirmed until after the 
expulsion of Raghuji, in a.p. 1743, and 
it may not have been formally delivered 
over till then; but his own abstract of the 
grant (vol. ji. p. 15) bears the date of 


Jamada’l Awwal, in the twenty-fourth 
year of Mohammed Shah's reign, which 
would be about May 1742. Balaji, on 
his part, was to furnish 4,000 horse at 
his own cost, and 8,000 more to be paid 
by the emperor. 
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which occupied him till he died, at the age of seventy- 7 4" 
seven. a 161, 

His death led to contentions among his sons, which, Jaméda's 
being unconnected with events in the other parts of India, and 
chiefly influenced by the French and English, will be best. 
understood when we come to relate the proceedings of those 
nations.’° 

The death of A’saf Jah was followed, before the end of the 
succeeding year, by that of Siho Raja; and the latter 1204, of 
event produced the crisis for which the péshwa had all ®ho Rija. 
along been preparing, and which was to decide the (sbout De.) 
future fortunes of himself and his descendants. 

_ As Sého was without issue, it was necessary by the Hindi 
custom that he should adopt a successor; and the intrigues 
same custom restricted the choice to his kindred. The #7 ontess 
nearest kinsman, in this case, was the raja of Cél4pir; °°" 
and his claim, in itself so difficult to set aside, was supported 
by a close alliance with Sawatri Bai, the wife of Saho, and the 
rival and enemy of the péshwa. 

Though the government was entirely in the hands of Balaji, 
the personal conduct of the raja was almost as much under the 
control of his wife, the imbecility into which he had of late 
years fallen rendering him incompetent to judge for himself. 
There was, therefore, a continual danger of her prevailing on 
Saého to adopt the raja of Célapir; and it was impossible for 
Balaji to anticipate her, as he was unprovided with a claimant, 
and could not yet venture to seize on the government in his 
own name. In this perplexity he had recourse to a Boldnessand~ 
stratagem well worthy of the subtlety of his class. Balaji 
Tara Bai, the widow of Raja Ram, who had so long maintained 
the claims of her son, Sivaji II., in opposition to Sého, was still 
alive at an advanced age ; and although her enmity to the péshw& 
was not abated, she was tempted, by the prospect of recovering 
her influence, to enter into the designs of that minister. In 
furtherance of their project, a secret intimation was conveyed 
to Sadho, that a posthumous son of Sivaji IT. had been concealed 
by Tara Bai, and was still alive. Saho made known his sup- 
posed discovery to the péshwa, and it was determined to ques- 
tion Tara Bai. It may be imagined that she readily admitted the 
fact ; but the whole story was treated with ridicule by the other 
party, and Sawatri Bai redoubled her vigilance to prevent the 


10 [See Mill’s History, vol. iii.—-Ep.] 
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raja from acting on the delusion produced by it. She was safe 
from an adoption, which could not take place without a certain 
degree of publicity; but she was circumvented by a stroke of 
audacity for which she could not have been prepared : it was 
Alleged ab- no less than an assertion that the raja had signed an 


b- 
Sano in fe- instrument, transferring all the powers of his govern- 


lit ment to the péshwa, on condition of his maintaining 
the royal title and dignity in the house of Sivaji through the 
grandson of Tara Bai. It is said that this important deed was 
executed at a secret interview between Balaji and the raja: but 
whether the signature (if genuine) was obtained by persuasion 
or fraud, when the deed was produced, and how far its authen- 
ticity was admitted at the time, are left in an obscurity which is 
rendered more mysterious by the conduct of Balaji and Tari 
Bai in circumstances which will appear in the sequel." 

At the moment of the death of Saho, the péshwa called ina 
Balaji takes fresh force to Sattara, and seized on the head of 
postion. the opposite party. He then proclaimed the grandson 
mene of Tara Bai by the title of Ram Raja, and took mea- 
sures to promote the influence of that princess, with the inten- 
‘ap. 1750. tion of turning it to his own use. After these prepa- 
rations, he summoned the great chiefs to court, that the nev 
arrangements might be confirmed by their recognition. Damaj 
Geikwar did not attend, but Raghuji Bosla appeared as an ally. 
and, after some affected enquiries, acknowledged the successiot 
of Ram Raja. The former concessions to him were confirmed 
and he received, in addition, a portion of the lands of the pirt 
nidhi, which were now confiscated. Various other chiefs re 
ceived advantages calculated to bind them to the new govern 
ment; and, among others, Sindia and Holcar received assign 
ments of the whole revenue of Malwa, except a small portio! 
granted to other chiefs.'* 

The establishment of the péshw4’s authority was not effecte 
without some attempts at insurrection, and was endangered b 
a temporary quarrel between him and his cousin, Sedashe 
Bhao ; but it was at length so fully completed as to leave Bala: 
Marches at liberty to engage in the affairs of foreign state 


against Sa- 


1abat Jang, He then undertook the cause of Ghazi ud din Khan, th 


e son of 


A‘cat Joh. €ldest son of A’saf Jah, against Salabat Jang, bh 


" T possess no facts relating to this to the transfer of the sovereignty. 
revolution but what are given by Grant Of 1,500,000/., which formed t! 
Duff; but I have been led to conclusions whole revenue, 750,000/. was allotted 
somewhat different from that author, both Holcar, 650,0002. to Sindia, and 100,00 
with regard to the reality of Ram Raja's to Puar and other chiefs. (Grant Du 
descent, and the Lond fide consent of Saho vol. ii. p. 40.) 
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third son, who was in possession of the family inheritance, 
after the death of two other competitors, cut off during a civil 
war. He had before transferred his residence to Pana, and he 
now left Ram Raja at Sattara in perfect freedom, but under the 
control of Tara Bai. He then marched into the Nizim’s terri- 
tory, and was already in the neighbourhood of Salabat’s army, 
when he received intelligence which obliged him to relinquish 
his undertaking, and to return by forced marches to his own 
country. He had no sooner set out on his campaign geisrecaited 
than Tara Bai, whose ambition and violence were not 77 ie Ur 
tamed by age, secretly invited Damaji Geikwar to IMS hai 
march with his army to Sattéra: at the same time Gekwér. 
she proposed to Ram Raja to assert his sovereignty ; and, finding 
the raja averse to her design, she took advantage of the approach 
of Damaji to seize his person, and confine him to a dungeon. 
She had it still in her power to have made use of her prisoner’s 
name: instead of that she proclaimed him an impostor,.and 
carried on the government without any ostensible authority but 
her own. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of the péshwa’s return, his 
officers had already more than once encountered the Geikwar ; 
and the advantage, after some alternations of success, was on 
their side, when Balaji arrived. But that wily Bramin trusted 
to other arms than the sword ; he procured a meeting Pals ii seizes 
with Damaji, at which he treacherously made him treachery, 
prisoner; attacked his army, thus deprived of their leader, and, 
in the end, completely broke up and dispersed his force. Tara 
Bai, though stripped of military force, and founding no title on 
the raja’s pretensions, had still some inexplicable influence which 
prevented the péshwa from crushing her. She derived SelsbatJeng 
aid at the present moment from the advance of Sald4bat Pam 
Jang, who invaded the Maratta dominions in his turn, and was 
more formidable than any of his predecessors since Aurangzib; 
being accompanied by a French subsidiary force of 500 Euro- 
peans and 5,000 sepoys, under M. Bussy, the most guperiority 
distinguished of the officers of his nation that ever the = 
appeared in India. Though Balaji opposed the invasion ™ ®™™- 
with all the resources of Maratta war, he soon learned their 
inefficiency against his new adversary, who repulsed , 1751, 
his assaults, beat up his camps, and, before long, estab- *°": 
lished a general impression of his own superiority. By these 
means the army advanced to within twenty miles of Pina. 
Balaji probably felt little uneasiness about his infant capital, 
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but was alarmed by the discovery that the invaders were ir 
communication with Tarfé Bai and the raja of Célapar, anc 
made overtures for peace; which were in the course of nego 
Balajiis tiation, when he was unexpectedly relieved from th 


Sav 


rmutiny of of presence of his enemies. However superior to all partie: 
army. in the field, Bussy was dependent on the civil arrange 
ments of the prince with whom he served : and the mismarage 
ment of Salabat and his ministers had embarrassed his finances 
thrown his troops into arrears, and brought on such discontent 
that the army became nearly ungovernable: at the same tim 
Raghuji Bosla (who had just obtained the cession of Catta 
and the tribute of Bengal formerly mentioned) broke int 
the Nizam’s part of Berar, took the forts of Gaweilghar anc 
a.p.1752. Narnala, and threatened further hostilities. Salaba' 
was therefore well satisfied to make up an armistice, and mov 
Anarmistice Dack to his own dominions; where new troubles, u 
concluded. which the Marattas were again actors, awaited hin 
at no distant one. 

The division of India into several states, and the necessity 0 
Transactions pursuing their separate histories, make it difficult, a 
reumed. this stage, to preserve the order of time, and hav 
carried us on in the Maratta transactions for several years be 
yond the date to which those of Delhi have been brought down 
These last, however, were for a long time of little importance 
On the departure of A’saf Jéh for the Deckan (a.p. 1741), hi 
place at court was taken by his son, Ghazi ud din, whose politica 
connexion with the vazir, Kamar ud din Khan, was strengthene 
by his being married to the daughter of that minister. The! 
union enabled them to resist many intrigues and combination: 
which were stained with treachery and assassinations, on bot 
sides, beyond the worst epoch of former history. 

The only event of importance within that period was the ni 
Rise of the Of the Rohillas, an Afghan colony, which acquired po 
Rohillss. + gession of the.country east of the Ganges from Oud 
to the mountains, and made a considerable figure in later time 
Their chief was Ali Mohammed, a Hindi convert, adopted t 
an Afghan officer; and they were themselves mostly compo« 
of Yusufzeis and other tribes of the north-east. Though! 
long period had elapsed since their appearance as a, state, th 
The emperor had already attained to considerable importance ; »! 
against it required an expedition headed by the emperor 
a.o.i748, bring them into temporary submission. 
eae But a far more formidable combination of the sar 
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people was forming within their native limits; and fresh inva- 
sions were prepared for India, by the death of her most Fresh in 


the side of 
dreaded enemy. ila 


Though Nadir Shah had nof attained to sovereignty Revolutions 
without incurring all the varieties of guilt by which that. country. 
prize must be purchased in the East, and although he wir shah. 
had more than once given instances of barbarous severity in 
his treatment of some offending towns, yet on the whole, up to 
the taking of Delhi, he was, perhaps, less sanguinary than the 
generality of Asiatic monarchs, especially those of Persia. But 
the scenes of spoil and slaughter to which he was habituated, 
together with the intoxication of uninterrupted success, appear 
to have commenced an alteration in his character, which gra- 
dually changed him from a rigorous but not unjust master, 
into a cruel and capricious tyrant. These qualities did not at 
once disclose themselves to their full extent. The first years 
after his return from India were occupied in the conquest of the 
kingdoms of Bokhara and Kharizm (which he subdued and 
evacuated as he had done India), in an attempt to reduce the 
hill-tribe of Lézgi, and in three campaigns against the Turks: 
but when this war was terminated by a treaty, and the mind of 
Nadir remained without a vent for its natural energy, it turned 
its powers against itself, and became the abode of dark suspicions 
and ungoverned passions. His chief uneasiness arose jis tears of 
from the religious prejudices of his countrymen. “5 
Though he had endeavoured to render the Sunni religion more 
acceptable, and to give it something of a national character, by 
placing its establishment under the special protection of the 
Imam Jafir, who was a descendant of Ali, and a favourite saint 
in Persia; yet he was aware that the people were still zealous 
Shias, and that the feelings of the sect were turned against 
him by the priests, whose lands and stipends he had confiscated 
immediately after his accession. He therefore looked on every 
Persian as his enemy, but was especially jealous of his eldest 
son, Reza Culi, who, he thought, was the fittest instrument for 
the purposes of the disaffected. He had been wounded in a 
forest, on one of his campaigns, by a shot from a secret hand ; 
and although there was no reason to think that the assassin was 
not one of the enemy, yet he could not divest himself of the 
belief that he was an emissary of the prince. The He pute out 
working of these feelings at last led him to put out the his son. 
eyes of Reza Culi; and his remorse, instead of softening his 
heart, exasperated his fury. He now taunted all who entreated 
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him for mercy with their failure to intercede when his own son 
was in danger. His conduct became that of an open enemy 
Hisintolere. Of his species. His cruelties were equalled by his 
ble cruelties. 6ytortions, and both were accompanied by threats and 
expressions of hatred against his subjects. These oppressions 
led to revolts, which drew on fresh enormities: whole cities 
were depopulated, and towers of heads raised to commemorate 
their ruin: eyes were torn out, tortures inflicted, and no man 
could count for a moment on his exemption from death in tor- 
ments. During the two last years of his life his rage was 
increased by bodily sickness, until it partook of frenzy, and 
until his subjects were compelled to lay plots for ridding them- 
selves of a tyrant whose existence was incompatible with their 
Histavoor Own. In his distrust of his countrymen, he had enter- 
ghans. tained a body of Uzbek mercenaries; and he had 
thrown himself, without reserve, on the Afghins, taking a plea- 
sure in mortifying his old soldiers by a marked preference o! 
their former enemies and his own. He now began to harbour 
a design for employing these new allies in hostility to his own 
nation, of whom he lived in constant dread. On the day before 
his death, while labouring under some presentiment of evil, he 
leaped on his horse in the midst of his camp, and was on the 
point of flying from his own army to take refuge in a fortress. 
When his mind was somewhat calmed, after this act of mad- 
ness, he sent for the Afghan chiefs, appealed to their fidelity 
for the preservation of his life, and concluded by instructing 
them to disperse his Persian guards, and to seize on his prin 
cipal nobles. These orders were not given so secretly but the) 
came to the ears of those so nearly concerned ; and as the nigh 
was to pass before their destruction was accomplished, they ha 
time to anticipate it by the assassination of their enemy. 

A number of the conspirators, among whom were the captai 
oo of his guard and the chief of his own tribe of Afsha 
thePersians. entered his tent after midnight; and, although the 
involuntarily drew back when challenged by that deep voice a 
which they had so often trembled, yet they soon recovered thei 
courage. One of them made a blow at the king with a sabre 
and brought him to the ground ; he endeavoured to raise him 
si? self, and attempted to beg his life; but the conspirs 
4-n. 1160, tors only redoubled their blows until he exprred—* th 
Bani. boast, the terror, and the execration of his country.” 


, .” Pére Bazin (Lettres Edijfiantes, vol. Shah as his physician in the last years 
iv.) This Jesuit, who accompanied Nadir his life, gives the best account of tb 
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the next morning an, attack was made on the Persians by 
fghans, under the command of Ahmed Khan Ab- jerress of 
who was joined by the Uzbeks. It was made in ‘heAfghsns. 
ope of being still in time to rescue the Shah ; but, con- 
ag the inferiority of the numbers of the Afghans, they 
e reckoned fortunate in making good their retreat to their 
‘country, near the frontier of which the death of Nadir 
lace.'4 
ned Khan was the son of Zeman Khan, the hereditary 
of the Abdalis, who headed them on their first: Anmea 
est of Khorésin. He was descended of the Ava 

of Sadduzei, which was looked on with a sort of religious 
tion by their tribe ; and, although only twenty-three years 
', he had been distinguished by the particular notice of 


Shah."® 


had, therefore, already the command of his own tribe, 
he hastened to confirm; and, extending his in- anmea 
wned 


2 over the neighbouring tribes and countries, 

the end of the year he was formally declared 
it Candahar. From some superstitious motive, 
nged the name of his tribe from Abd4li to Dur- 
'y which it has been since known.'® 


cro 
king at 
Candahér. 
Oct. 1747. 


He modelled 


irt on that of Nadir Shah, and assumed all the pretensions 
t monarch, but exercised them with the moderation that 


The other authorities for his 
ire Sir John Malcolm’s Persia, 
'irnameh (translated by Sir W. 
ind Hanway. Hanway gives a 
view of the transactions relati 
Culi, but Bazin’s is confirm 
Nadirndmeh, which, likewise, 
ively picture of the tyranny and 
of Nadir Shah. (Livre vi. chap. 
18. Jones’s Works, vol. v.) 
animated description of this un- 
itest, and of the valour and good 
ch which the 4,000 Afghans con- 
reir retreat, is given by Bazin, 
a spectator of the action, “au 
s bulles et des sabres.” 

person of a Sadduzei was in- 
and no officer, of whatever rank, 
t an Abdali to death without the 
of a Sadduzei. I have been led 
that the common story of Ah- 
ng been a mace-bearer of Na- 
originated in the circumstance 
word ‘“chobdar,” which on the 
he Indus belongs to a few of the 
fficers of state (who carry wands 


or gold sticks), is in India applied toa 
common mace-bearer; yet it is not pro- 
bable that one of those high offices would 
be conferred on the chief of a foreign 
tribe. Ahmed's early history is well 
known. He was a prisoner with the Ghil- 
jeis when Candahér was taken by Nadir 
Shah. That conqueror received him with 
favour, assigned him an honourable main- 
tenance, and sent him to reside in Ma- 
zandéran (Nadirndmeh, vol. v. of Jones, 
. 274). His object probably was to keep 
im at a distance from his tribe as long 
as the country was unsettled; for it ap- 
pears, from a contemporary writer, who ac- 
companied the Persian camp, that “ Nadir 
Shah always kept a watchful eye over 
a ; but the ents of all ranks treated 
im, in private, wi t respect.” (Me- 
moirs 0 Abdoalkercon 6 : 176.) : 

1* By an unaccountable confusion, the 
Indians sometimes call the Durranis, Ghil- 
jeis; in the north they are also called 

horasanis, but Durrani is the usual as 
well as the correct appellation. 
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was required by his circumstances. He was absolute in the 
Hisexiifur Plains and cities, as well as in Balkh, Sind, Cashmir, 
management and other conquered provinces; he left the Afghan 
subjects. tribes to their internal government, retaining only 
power enough to secure their contingents of troops or money, 
and to preserve tranquillity. Beléchistan, Sistan, and some 
other places remained under their native chiefs, and owed 
allegiance and military service. The dissensions of Persia 
prevented his being disturbed on that side, and enabled 
him to take possession of most of Khorasan; but he saw the 
difficulties of further progress in that direction, and contented 
himself with protecting Shah Rékh, the son of Nadir Shih, in 
Meshhed, while his own immediate dependencies were confined 
Hisviews +0 the east of that city. It was to India that he looked 
onindia. for conquest, as well as for pecuniary resources and 
employment for his army ; and his first operations in that king- 
dom took precedence, in point of time, of the settlement of 
several of the other countries just mentioned. 
His coronation, indeed, was scarcely over, when he began his 
He occupies March for the east, and soon brought all the country 
the Panjéb. yn to the Indus under his authority. The circun- 
stances of the Panjab invited his further advance. The vicervy 
was in revolt, and had no aid from Delhi, so that he offered but 
a feeble opposition; and Ahmed, after taking possession of 
Lahér and other towns on the road, pursued his march to the 
Satlaj. When he reached that river, he found the fords occt- 
pied by the Mogul army, which had been sent from Delhi to 
oppose him, under Prince Ahmed, the heir-apparent, and the 
Heisree vazir, Kamarud din Khan. Though his force did not 
Indien army exceed 12,000 men,!? he saw that his best chance lay 


under Prin 


Ahmed, the in @ Vigorous use of it: he crossed the river where 
rent. = there was no ford, left the Indians in his rear, and took 
Sirhind, where their baggage and stores had been deposited. 
Among other advantages of this success, he got possession 0 
some guns, with which he was before entirely unprovided. Hi 
boldnessintimidated the enemy, who halted when they approache 
him, and intrenched their camp. A small body of horse couk 
do little in such circumstances; and although the Mogul vazi 

17 He marched with this number from 67,000 horse,” which would be a greet 
Candahar; and although it was probably army than that of Nadir Shah: bat th 
increased before he crossed the Indus, Life of Hafiz Rehmet, translated by M 
it would necessarily .be again reduced by Elliott, gives the more reasonable num 


the garrisons in the Panjab. The Seir uf of 16,000 men (p. 25). 
Mutakherin says he had “not more than 
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was killed by a cannon-ball, while at prayers in his tent, yet his 
army continued to repel the Durranis till the tenth day, when, 
after a general and desperate attack on the intrenchments, 
during which a party of them made its way into the midst of 
the camp, the assailants were totally repulsed and de- 4:0. 1748 
feated, and compelled to march off homewards during +¥. 61, 
the ensuing night. Awval 26 
The Mogul prince forthwith sent a viceroy to the Panjab ; but, 
as he was immediately afterwards recalled to Delhi by the illness 
of his father, Ahmed Shah turned back before he ‘had reached 
the Indus, and did not quit the Panjab until the new viceroy 
had engaged to pay a permanent tribute. Death of 
Mohammed Shah expired within a month after the sun” 
battle of Sirhind, and was succeeded by his son, who ‘4pm,’ 
bore the same name as his Durrani neighbour. no 1161, 
26. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 
Ahmed Shah. 


Tue return of the Afghan monarch to the Panjéb, combined 
with his well-known power and activity, kept the new 4.178, 
sovereign in a state of continued anxiety, and obliged Taternal 
him to sacrifice a portion of his independence for the gente of 
sake of such allies as might secure him from foreign king. 
conquest. He therefore offered the appointment of vazir to 
A’saf Jah; and on his declining it (which was soon followed by 
his death), he invited Nasir Jang (who succeeded A’saf in the 
Deckan) to move to his assistance with all the troops he could 
assemble. But it was not long before he learned that the 
Durrani king was occupied in the western part of his dominions ; 
in consequence of which intelligence he was enabled to dispense 
with the aid he had solicited, and was left to make his internal 
arrangements in the way best suited to his own views. He 
appointed Safder Jang, the son of Sadat Khan, to be vazir ; and 
as that nobleman retained his viceroyalty of Oudh, the first 
efforts of the imperial government were directed to the sup- 
pression of the Rohillas, who had again become formidable in 
the northern part of that province. 

Safder Jang’s prospect was favourable, for Ali Mohammed 
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was dead; and he engaged Caiam Khan Bangash, the Afghan 
Attemptto jagirdar of Farokhabad, to conduct the war against his 
subdvetyy countrymen: but Céiam Khan, though at first success- 
Batder 4278 ful, lost his life in battle; and Safder Jang, disap- 
Ap. 178. pointed in his main object, turned his misfortune to 
Anaj, account, by dispossessing the widow of his ally of the 

greater part of her territory. His ungenerous conduct 
brought him no advantage: the people of Caiam Khan’s country 
rose upon his agent, and called in the Rohillas, against whom 
the vazir was obliged to march in person. He was accompanied 
by a very numerous army, but so ill-disciplined, that they 
sacked their own town of Bara (so famous as being peopled by 
descendants of the prophet), and massacred many of the inhabi- 
The vaxir tants who resisted the outrage. It is not surprising 
meinetthen that such an army was routed by a very inferior force. 
in pers. The vazir himself was wounded ; the Rohillas proceeded 
featet50, to carry their arms into his country; and, though 
4H. 1168. beaten off from Lucknow and Bélgram, they penetrated 
to Allahabad, and set the power of the vazir and the emperor 
alike at defiance. 

Safder Jang saw his embarrassments increasing, while his own 

Hecalls in power of resisting them was exhausted, and had re- 
the Mara**- course to the humiliating expedient of calling in the 
Marattas. He applied to Malhar Rao Hélcar and Jeiapa Sindia 
(whom the péshwa had recently sent back into Malwa), and 
induced them, by the promise of a large subsidy, to join him 
with the greater part of their forces. By the same means he 
obtained a renewal of the services of Suraj Mal, raja of the Jats, 
av.1751, | Who had been his confederate on the former expedition. 
AH. 1164 "With these auxiliaries, he defeated the Rohillas ins 
pitched battle, overran their country, and drove them into the 
lower branches of the Himalaya, which form their boundary on the 
north-east. To satisfy the claims of the Marattas, he authorised 
them to levy their subsidy from the conquered territory, and 
their ravages reduced it to a state from which it did not recover 
for years. 

By the activity of these plunderers, the Rohillas were reduced 
Who compel to such difficulties for subsistence, that they submitted 
Jes to sub- to Safder Jang, and were content with the assignment 

of a few villages for the maintenance of their chiefs.' 

The little advantage which the Mogul government gained by 


ae ane Life of Hafiz Rehmet gives an account more favourable to the success of the 
8. 
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this success was more than compensated by the defeat of the 
governor of Ajmir, who had interfered in a civil war fecstct tte 
between two claimants to the principality of Jédpur. fryers. 

While the weakness of the Mogul government was thus daily 
more displayed, intelligence arrived that Ahmed Shah sgecona in- 
Durrani had again invaded the Panjab; and it was hears 
soon followed up by accounts of his having obtained ?™™"* 
complete possession, and by an ambassador demanding a formal 
cession of the province. The visit of Nadir Shah was still 
sufficiently remembered to produce a ready compliance cession of 
with the demand; and when the vazir arrived at Delhi ‘* Panjéb. 
with his Maratta allies, he found the arrangement concluded. 
There is no reason to doubt that he would himself have agreed 
to it if he had been on the spot, or that he would have disregarded 
it, after it was made, if he had thought that he could gain by 
infringing it; but he had other grounds of dissatisfaction with the 
court, and he made this cession, which he represented as degrading, 
the pretext of his complaints. During his absence in Discontent 
Rohilcand, his influence at court had been supplanted Sang, the 
by a eunuch named Jawid, who was favoured both by "* 
the emperor and his mother. Safder Jang, finding that his 
presence did not restore his authority, took a course 47, ass 
which had become familiar at Delhi: he invited Jawid sinate the 
to an entertainment, and had him murdered during the !avourite. 
banquet. The emperor was naturally exasperated at this out- 
rage, and he soon got a suitable instrument to avenge him on 
the vazir. Ghazi ud din, the eldest son of A’saf Jah, gnposs naan 
had remained at Delhi during the first part of the con- ‘¢ youre: 
test between his younger brothers; but seeing an opening 
afterwards, he entered into a connexion with the péshwé, and 
set off for the Deckan, accompanied by Holcarand Sindia. He 
died soon after his arrival at Aurangabad ; and his son, a mere 
youth, whom he had left at Delhi, was promoted by the vazir’s 
favour to the title of Ghazi ud din, and the high office of com- 
mander-in-chief. It was this young man that now guided the 
operations designed against his benefactor. He was a specimen 
of such of the Mogul courtiers as were not quite sunk in sloth. 
Restless and ambitious, as skilful in dissembling his passions 
as incapable of controlling them, he looked on perfidy and 
murder as the natural means of attaining his ends, and was as 
reckless of consequences as regardless of principle. 

The result of his measures was a civil war; not de- pesists the 
termined, as usual, by a battle in the field, but carried ™** 
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on for six months in daily combats in the streets of Delhi. Th 
factious hostility of the parties was embittered by religious fury 
the vazir was a Shia, and the test-word of his sect, and that o 
the Sunnis, became the war-cries of the combatants on eac 
side. At length, the vazir, finding his position becomin 
Calleinthe Weaker, and alarmed at the approach of the Maratta 
Maraves, under Malhar Rao, whom Ghazi ud din had called i 
the vazir. as an auxiliary, consented to make peace, retainin 
possession of the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad. Ghazi u 
din, thus relieved, and anxious to employ his Maratta friend 
while he revenged himself on a partisan of the vazir, marche 
against Suraj Mal, the raja of the Jats, in the siege of whos 
strong forts, especially Dig and Bhartpar, he found ample oc 
Theemperor cupation for his army. But the emperor was by thi 
Ghisiuddin. time more disgusted with his arrogant and overbearin: 
temper than he had ever been with Safder Jang; and move 
out with what troops he could assemble, on pretence of hunting 
but really to profit by the difficulties in which Ghazi ud din wa 
entangled. So little judgment was shown in his ill-concerte 
operations that no step had been taken to secure the co-opera 
tion of Safder Jang; and it did not require the acuteness an 
activity of Ghazi ud din to turn the whole scheme against hi 
Isdefeatea @nemy. Without discontinuing the siege on which hi 
and deposed. was employed, he sent his Maratta confederate agains 
Ahmed; but when he heard that the emperor was taken prisone 
in the battle which followed, he repaired in person to the camp 
a.v.1754, deposed the captive king, and put out his eyes, as wel 
i°'7 i167, 98 those of the queen, his mother. He then fixed 1 
Bhavan. one of the princes of the blood for successor to th: 
throne, and proclaimed him by the title of A’lamgir I. 


A’lamgtr IT. 

Safder Jang died soon after this revolution, and Ghazi ud du 
a.v.1754, took the office of vazir to: himself, leaving Shuja 
anne, doula, the son of Safder Jang, in possession of hi 
Ghat ‘nd din, father’s provinces, of which he was unable to disposes 
vi votent Bim. A longer period of tranquillity now elapeed tha 
government. might have been expected from the restless ambitio: 
of the new vazir; but his internal government was still a 
arbitrary as ever. At length he provoked a numerous body 0 
Hislite in’ troops to mutiny, and made himself personally * 
mutiny, § Odious, that he was seized by the insurgents am 


3 The above account is from the Setr of the Marattas. @ was a son of Je 
ul Mutdkherin, and Grant Duff’s History handar Shah, named Asis ad din. —E>.] 
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dragged through the streets without his slippers or his turban. 
Though threatened with instant death, he continued to revile 
his captors, and to say that they should pay for their insolence 
with their heads. At length he was rescued by the interposi- 
tion of the officers; when he instantly ordered a massacre of 
the whole body, giving up their tents, horses, and property to 
plunder, so as not to leave a vestige remaining of the corps. 

A’lamgir, on pretence of saving the life of Ghazi ud din, had 
offered, while the disturbance was at its height, to pay His surpl- 
the mutineers a considerable sum of arrears, if they Sauer: 
would deliver their prisoner into his hands; but the proposal 
served only to awaken the suspicions of the vazir, who took 
additional measures to guard against the possible intrigues of 
his nominal sovereign. 

When interrupted by this adventure, Ghazi ud din was on his 
march towards Lahér, and he now continued his pro- A.D. 1756, 
gress. Mir Manu, the Mogul governor of the Panjab, His treach- 
whom Ahmed Shéh had continued in his office after srabmei™ 
the cession, had died. His son had been appointed rani’ gorer- 
his successor by the Durrani monarch, but was an Panja». 
infant under the tutelage of his mother. This state of things 
presented an irresistible temptation to the young vazir: he 
immediately entered into a most amicable correspondence with 
the widow, claiming the hand of her daughter, to whom he had 
really been affianced, and advancing towards Lahér as if to 
celebrate the marriage: when he had completely lulled all sus- 
picion, he surprised the town and made the governess prisoner 
in her bed. While they were conveying her to the camp she 
broke into invectives against the treachery of her-son-in-law, 
and prophesied the ruin of India, and the slaughter of its in- 
habitants, as the certain consequence of the vengeance of Ahmed 
Shah. Her prediction was but too early accomplished ; Third inva 
for Ahmed no sooner heard of the outrage offered to med Shan.” 
him than he flew to revenge it ; and speedily effecting his march 
from Candahar, passed through the Panjab without opposition, 
and soon presented himself within twenty miles of Delhi. 
Gthazi ud din, having contrived to pacify the widow of Mir Manu 
and to procure her intercession, repaired at once to the Durrani 
camp, and received pardon as far as his own person. Ahmed 
Shah, however, insisted on pecuniary compensation and marched 
on to Delhi to enforce his demand. Nearly all the yo tares 
horrors of Nadir Shah’s invasion were repeated on his ?*™!- 
arrival; for though not himself cruel like that monarch, he 
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stated) in the beginning of a.p. 1752, it was no obstacle to his 
entering into fresh intrigues with Ghazi ud din the previous 
elder, the brother and competitor of Salibat. On the ar- (7ptections 
rival of that prince from Delhi, Balaji joined him at Au- "2. 
rangébad with all his forces ; and so numerous was the combined 
army, that even the aid of Bussy might have been insufficient 
to have saved Salabat Jang, if the danger had not been averted 
by the sudden death of Ghazi ud din. After this Balaji became 
involved in affairs to the southward, and transactions with the 
French and English, which will be best related with the history 
of those nations. But as his government got settled at home, 
he ventured to release Damaji Geikwar, and to avail himself of 
his assistance in settling the province of Guzerat. He made 
severe terms, involving payments and reservations which led to 
many disputes in the end: but at first all went prosperously. 
Damiji set out in company with the péshwa’s brother, Ragoba, 
(a.D. 1755), and they soon reduced the whole province to com- 
plete subjection and obedience. Ragoba next levied contribu- 
tions on the Rajput states, and returned through Malwa to the 
Deckan. In the end of a.p. 1756 he was again sent 

into Malwa; and it was to him that the present ap- fates.” 
plication was made by young Ghazi ud dia. Sup- parverto 
ported by this ally, the vazir advanced on Delhi, occu- {7 yche 
pied the city, and laid siege to the fortified palace, 7°""8™ 
which held out more than a month. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that Najib ud doula could no 
longer withstand his enemies; and the emperor had “kes Dent 
already taken the precaution of sending his son, after- the helt 
wards Shih A‘lam, to a place of safety ; the escape of ae 
Najib himself was the principal difficulty remaining, "4 ¢oul. 
and it was accomplished by means of a bribe to Malhar Rao 
Holcar. The emperor then opened his gates and received Ghazi 
ud din as his vazir. Najib ud doula retired to his own country, 
which was about Seharanpiar to the north of Delhi, and divided 
from Rohilcand by the Ganges. 

After the taking of Delhi, Ragoba remained encamped near 
that city, until he was called away to an important and .v. 1758, 
easy conquest. When Ahmed Shih withdrew from fagobe 
India in the preceding year (a.p. 1757), he left his jon at the’ 
son Timur in charge of the Panjab, under the guidance **”*” 
of Sirdar Jehin Khan. Their most dangerous opponent was ° 
Adina Bég, a man of a turbulent and artful character, who had 


been deputy to Mir Manu, and whose intrigues had mainly con- 
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Dataji Sindia’s force was weakened by the losses of his de- 
tachment; but he had a stronger motive for desiring peace, in 
the reported approach of Ahmed Shah from Cabul: terms were 
therefore proposed to Shuja ud doula and the confederates, and 
a peace was concluded, which was of no long continuance.® 

The Afghan king was occupied in the north-western part of 
his dominions, when his son was expelled from the Fourth in- 
Panjab (a.p. 1758) ; and, when about to march to Ahmed 
recover that country, he was arrested by the revolt of ™ 
Nasir Khan, the ruler of the Beléches, who made an attempt to 
establish his entire independence. The operations necessary to 
place the affairs of that country on a satisfactory footing de- 
layed Ahmed Shah for a considerable time; after which he 
moved by the southern road of Shikarpur to the Indus; and, 
marching up that river to Péshawer, he crossed it in the month 
of September, and advanced into the Panjab. The an. 1759, 
Marattas offered no opposition, and he avoided the jn. ea 
swollen rivers and exhausted country by keeping near “°“"™"™ 
the northern hills, until he crossed the Jumna opposite Se- 
haranptir. During the shah’s advance, Ghazi ud din, mindful 
of Allamgir’s connexion with that monarch and with Najib ud 
doula, took alarm at the thoughts of his intrigues and his ven- 
geance. He therefore at once gave orders for his assassination, 
and raised another member of the royal family to the aerara ot 
throne.® This prince’s title was never acknowledged : {Gnas ad 
Shah A’lam, the heir apparent, was absent on a scheme 
for getting a footing in Bengal; and the confederate November ; 
princes carried on their operations without any osten- Rati us” 
sible head.’ ear 

At this time the Marattas, though not supported by their 
allies the Jats, had 30,000 horse of their own in the 47, seratte 
field ; but they were in two bodies at some distance from {rocpein | 
each other; and the hatred of the country people, who ‘dispersed by 
were exasperated by their depredations, kept them in Shh. 
ignorance of the movements of the enemy. Ahmed Shah came 
suddenly on the body under Dataji Sindia, and so effectually 
surprised it that the chief and two thirds of the force were cut 
to pieces on the spot. The other division under Malhar Raéo 
Holcar was still at a distance, and commenced its flight towards 
the country south of the Chambal: it was drawn from the direct 


5 » Beir ul Mutakherin, and Grant Duff. * Seir ul Mutakherin. Ahmed Shah's 
* [Muhyi’s sunnat. the son or grandson proceedings are from Afghan accounts. 
of Cambakhsh.— Ep.] 
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and envy. They even endeavoured to assume the pomp which 
was characteristic of their rivals. Rich dresses, spacious tents, 
and splendid caparisons became common among them, and their 
courts and retinues were formed on the Mogul model. 

This show of greatness did not seem misplaced in the péshwa 
and his ministers, who were Concan Bramins, a comely race, 
prepared by the mildness and gravity of their manners to take 
up dignity without any appearance of incongruity ; but it sat 
very ill on the little active Marattas, whose sturdy figures and 
vulgar manners gave a ludicrous effect to their attempts ata 
stately demeanour. 

Whatever the nation possessed either of power or magni- 
ficence was brought forth to give weight to Sedasheo Great pre 
Bhao. The news of the misfortunes of Sindia and Porations for 
Holcar were only a fresh stimulus to exertion; and it Hindostan 
seemed to be resolved by one great and decisive effort, to put 
the finishing stroke to the conquest of Hindostan.'° 

The prince thus elevated was naturally haughty and over- 
bearing, proud of the new greatness of his family, and arrogance 
puffed up by recent success into an overweening con- othe om. 
tidence in his own abilities both as a statesman and a ‘#heo Bhéo. 
soldier. He was accompanied by Wiswas Rao, the péshwa’s 
youthful son and heir apparent, and by all the great Bramin 
and Maratta chiefs without exception. Many R&éjpit detach- 
ments were sent to join him as he advanced, and Suraj Mal is 
said to have reinforced him with a body of 80,000 Jats. 

This experienced old chief, who had long been accustomed to 
act with the Marattas, took occasion to advise the Bhao to leave 
his infantry and guns, and all his heavy baggage, in the Jat 
territory, where it would be protected by strong forts, to advance 
with his horse alone, to harass his enemies in the Maratta 
Inanner, and protract the war until the Durranis, who had al- 
ready been many months in India, should be constrained by the 
climate to withdraw to their native mountains. This prudent 
counsel, though seconded by the Maratta chiefs, was at once 
rejected by their commander, who looked down on a victory ob- 
tained by such means, and who also attached an undue import- 
ance to his regular infantry and guns. This was not the only 
occasion on which he slighted Suraj Mal, whom he treated as a 
petty zemindar, incapable of judging of politics on a large scale. 
He also offended his Maratta chiefs by his Bramin pride, as well 
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as by his imperious manner of exercising his command, and the 
absence of the freedom and familiarity to which they were ac- 
Hetaxes  cUStomed in their leaders. In this manner he advanced 
Delhi. to Delhi, which was held by a small garrison of Dur- 
ranis and their partisans, Ghazi ud din having taken refuge in 
the Jat country. The great extent of the city walls enabled a 
party of Marattas to climb up a neglected bastion, and the 
citadel yielded to the artillery after attempting a short defence. 
The Bhao made an injudicious as well as ungenerous use of thi: 
conquest. He defaced the palaces, tombs, and shrines, for the 
sake of the rich ornaments which had been spared by the 
Persians and Afghans. He tore down the silver ceiling of the 
hall of audience, which was coined into seventeen lacs o: 
rupees,'' and seized on the throne (no longer so precious as 0 
old), and on all other royal ornaments. He even proposed t 
proclaim Wiswas Rao emperor of India, and was only prevaile 
on to postpone the measure until he should have driven th 
Durranis across the Indus. All these proceedings alarmed an 
disgusted Siraj Mal, who was unwilling to go to extremitie 
with his own near neighbours. He soon after entered on : 
secret consultation with Shuja ud doula, and withdrew to hi 
own territory without openly renouncing his alliance with th 
Marattas. The Bhao affected to treat this defection as a matte 
beneath his notice. 

During this time the shah was cantoned for the rains a 
Ahmed Anupshehr, on the frontier of Oudh, whither he ha 


tiation with been drawn by an important negotiation. He was sur 


doula of cordial assistance from Najib and the Rohillas, bu 
the co-operation of Shuji ud doula was by no means equall 
certain. Though that ruler could not declare against the Ms 
hometans, his interests counselled neutrality, and he had a 
hereditary disinclination to joining Ahmed Shah, to whom h 
Whojoins father, Safder Jang, had been openly opposed. It wi 
the Mabom- to influence him that the shah advanced to Ani} 
deracy, Shehr; and this movement, with the persuasion « 
July; =, Najib ud doula, who paid him a visit for the purpose 
Zi Haj. succeeded in procuring his accession to the Mussu 
man cause. 

He nevertheless kept up a constant communication with tl 
Marattas, which might serve to secure an accommodation, 


 170,000/. Casi Rai’s Narrative (Asi- saddi in the service of Shuja ud doula 
atic Itcsearches, vol. iii. p. 97). [He wasa ry Grant Duff makes the 170,00. 
Hindu of the Deckan, who was a muta-_ clude all the plate in the palace. 
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expedient, and was in the mean time a useful channel for over- 
tures between that people and the shah." 

After this arrangement was concluded, Ahmed was , still pre- 
vented moving by the violence of the periodical rains: Ahmed Shih 
but before that season was well over, he broke up his sgainst 
cantonment, and marched towards Delhi. His move- Bho. 
ment was accelerated by hearing that the Bhao had set out with 
a picked force to attack Cunjptra, on the Jumna, sixty miles 
above Delhi, where there was a Durrani garrison, under an 
officer of distinction. On reaching that river near the capital, 
he found it still swollen and rapid: he proceeded up the banks 
in search of a ford, until he got near Cinjpira, where he had 
the mortification to hear that the place had been taken, and the 
whole garrison put to the sword. Enraged at this disgrace in- 
flicted almost before his eyes, the shah passed the river, Hix Tishelt pas, 
between fording and swimming; and though he lost Jumna. 
many men in this bold undertaking, it made so great Oct. 25." 
an impression on the enemy, that they hastened to Marattas re 
remove out of his reach, and soon retired to Panipat, pat, and in- 
where they threw up works round their camp, encom- camp. 
passed by a broad and deep ditch, and protected by their nume- 
rous artillery. The Bhao’s force consisted of 55,000 ,6, num- 
cavalry in regular pay, with at least 15,000 predatory *™ 
Maratta horse, and 15,000 infantry, of whom 9000 were disci- 
plined Sepoys, under Ibrahim Khan Gardi, a Mussulman de- 
serter from the French service. He had 200 guns, with numerous 
wall pieces, and a great supply of rockets, which is a favourite 
weapon with the Marattas. These troops, with their numerous 
followers, made the numbers within his lines amount to 300,000 
men.'3 

Ahmed ‘Shah had about 40,000 Afghans and Persians, 13,000 
Indian horse, and a force of Indian infantry estimated 5... anaer 
at 38,000, of which the part consisting of Rohilla Af- AbmcdShéb. 
ghans would be very efficient, but the great majority the usual 
rabble of Indian foot soldiers.* He had, also, about thirty 


12 Casi Rai, the author of the Narrative, 


comparison with Nadir Shah’s force, and 
wis one of the agents in this intercourse. 


that of Shah Zeman, in later times, as 


3 Grant Duff agrees with Casi Rai in 
making the paid horse and infantry 70,000, 
ay above, and estimates the predatory 
horse and followers at 200,000. Casi Rai 
states the whole number at 500,000. (Asi- 
atic Researches, vol. iii. p. 123.) 

'* The accounts of the Durranis them- 
selves make the number of the army that 
crussed the Indus 63,000; but, from a 


well as from the incorrectness of Asiatic 
muster-rolls, I conceive the amount: to be 
much exaggerated. There must also have 
been a great reduction from garrisons in 
the Panjab and other places, casualties in 
action, and deaths from the climate dur- 
ing the hot season and rains; so that I 
think 40,000 a sufficient allowance for the 
Afghans. The Indian numbers are from 
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While things were tending to this conclusion, neither party 
was inactive in its efforts to hasten the crisis. Continual skir- 
mishes went on between the armies: the Marattas made three 
vigorous attacks on the Durrani lines; convoys were always 
attempting to make their way into the camp; and though one 
charged with treasure from Delhi fell into the hands of the 
Afghins, others were secretly forwarded by Siraj Mal and the 
R4jpat chiefs ; and as the Bhao bore his difficulties with dignity 
and resolution, their extent and daily increase were unknown to 
his enemies. In these circumstances, the Indian allies lost all 
patience, and wearied Ahmed Shih with their importunities 
that he would put an end to their fatigues by a decisive action : 
but his constant answer was, “ This is a matter of war with 
which you are not acquainted. In other affairs do as you 
please, but leave this to me.’”’ He had a small red tent pitched 
in front of his intrenchment, to which he repaired every morn- 
ing in time for prayers at daybreak, and where he generally 
returned to dine in the evening. He was on horseback for the 
whole day, visiting his posts, and reconnoitring the enemy; 
and never rode less than fifty or sixty miles a day. At night 
he placed a picket of 5000 horse as near as he could to the 
enemy, while other parties went the rounds of the whole en- 
campment. ‘He used to say to the Hindostani chiefs, ‘Do 
you sleep; I will take care that no harm befalls you;’ and to 
say the truth, his orders were obeyed like destiny, no man 
daring to hesitate or delay one moment in executing them.” ' 

During this time the Bhao’s embarrassments became daily 
more urgent; and he made frequent applications to Shuja ud 
doula through Casi Rai (the author of our Narrative) to mediate 
a peace between him and the Mussulmans. When his proposals 
were made known to the shah, he replied that he was only an 
auxiliary, and had no views of his own; that he claimed the 
entire control of the war, but left the Hindostani chiefs to carry 
on their negotiations as they pleased. The majority of those 
chiefs were well disposed to an accommodation, which would 
have been particularly acceptable to Shujaé ud doula; but 
Najib always steadily opposed the overtures, and succeeded in 
impressing on the rest the ruin to which they would be 
exposed if the shah left India while the Maratta power was still 
entire. 

‘It is not difficult to conceive what must now have been the 


> Casi Rai. 
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state of the Maratta host, cooped up amidst the stench of a 
blockaded camp, among dead and dying animals, surrounded by 
famished followers, and threatened with the ternble consumma- 
tion of the evils which they already suffered. Among their last 
efforts they sent out a foraging party, with innumerable camp 
followers, to endeavour to bring in some relief; but the help- 
less crowd was discovered by the enemy, and slaughtered in 
prodigious numbers. On this the chiefs and soldiers surrounded 
the Bhao’s tent in a body ; they said that they had entirely ex- 
hausted the last remains of their provisions, and that it was better 
to run any risk in the field than to perish in misery. The Bhio 

to their wish: they all partook of bitel leaf, and swore 
to fight to the last ; and orders were given to make the attack 
on the next morning before daybreak. 

In this extremity the Bhao wrote to Casi Raia short note with 
his own hand: “The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot 
hold another drop. If anything can be done, do it, or else 
answer me plainly at once; hereafter there will be no time for 
writing or speaking.” 

Casi Rai was communicating this note to Shuja ud doula 
Rattleot about three in the morning, when his spies came tor- 
Panipat. —_ port that the Marattas were getting underarms. Shuja 
immediately repaired to the shah’s tent, and desired he might 
be awakened without delay. The shah soon made his appear- 
ance, ready dressed ; and, mounting a horse which always stood 
saddled by his door, he rode towards the enemy, ordering his 
own troops out as he advanced. 

One of his first steps was to send for Casi Rai, and interro- 
a.v.1761, gate him about the source of the intelligence he had 
a.n.1174,/ Communicated. This he did as he was moving forward, 
Bani. until, about a mile from the camp, he met some Dur- 
rani horsemen, loaded with plunder, who reported that the 
Marattas had deserted their camp and fled. On hearing 
this, Ahmed turned to Casi Rai and asked him what he said 
to that? but while he was yet speaking, the Marattas announced 
their presence by a general discharge of their artillery along 
the whole of their line. ‘On this the shah, who was sitting 
upon his horse smoking a Persian kalyan, gave it to his servant. 
and with great calmness said to the nabob (Shuja), ‘ Your 
servant’s news is very true I see.’” He then sent orders to 
hasten the advance of his own army. When objects became 
discernible, the columns of the Marattas were seen advancing 
slowly and regularly with their artillery in front. The shah 
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drew up his army opposite, and, himself, took post at his little 
red tent, which was now in the rear of the line. 

The Mussulmans did not make much use of their guns; and 
as those of the Marattas approached, the shot went over the 
heads of their adversaries. The actual engagement was begun 
by Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who rode up to the Bhao, respectfully 
saluted him, and said, “ You have often been offended with me 
for insisting on regular pay to my men; you shall now see that 
they have not earned it in vain.” He then seized a colour with 
his own hand, and ordered his battalions to cease firing and 
charge bayonets. Their attack fell on the Rohillas, whose un- 
disciplined valour only increased their loss, and who were broken 
after a prodigious slaughter. Their defeat laid open the right 
of the grand vazir,!© who commanded the centre of the Durrani 
line, and who was now charged by the Bhao and Wiswas Rao 
with the flower of the Maratta army. In this charge, Attai 
Khan, the vazir’s nephew, was killed by his side, and his Dur- 
ranis were forced to give ground; but he himself dismounted, 
and, with the few that were near him, determined to die at his 
post. Shuja ud doula was next to the grand vazir’s division, 
but could not see what was passing for the dust: finding the 
sound of men and horses in that quarter suddenly diminish, he 
sent Casi Rai to inquire the cause. He found the grand vazir on 
foot in full armour, in an agony of rage and despair, reproach- 
ing his men for quitting him, and endeavouring to bring them 
back to their ranks. ‘“ Ride to Shuja ud doula,” said he, “and 
tell him that if he does not support me immediately, I must 
perish.” But Shuja, though he kept his ground, did not venture 
to take part in the action. 

Meanwhile these transactions had not escaped Ahmed Shah ; 
and the reserve which he had ordered up arrived at the critical 
moment to prevent the destruction of the grand vazir. The 
battle now became stationary, but the advantage still inclined 
to the Marattas; until Ahmed, after rallying the fugitives and 
ordering all who refused to return to be cut down, gave orders 
for an advance of his own line, and at the same time directed 
a division on his left to wheel up and take the enemy in flank. 
This manceuvre was decisive ; for though the closest combat was 
raging in the centre, where the Bhao and Wiswas were engaged 
on horseback, and where they fought on both sides with spears, 
swords, battle-axes, and even daggers, yet, “all at once, as if 


6 [The Durrani Shah Wali Khan.—Epb.] 
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by enchantment, the whole Maratta army turned their backs 
and fled at full speed, leaving the field of battle covered with 
heaps of dead.” The victors pursued them with the utmost 
fury; and as they gave no quarter, the slaughter is scarcely to 
Destruction be conceived; the pursuit continuing in every direction 
Citiaarmy. for fifteen or twenty miles. A large proportion of 
those who escaped from the enemy were cut off by the peasants ; 
and great numbers who fell alive into the hands of the Durrinis 
were cruelly massacred in cold blood. The shah himself was 
not exempt from a share in these barbarities: for he not only 
took no means to prevent them, but, at the instigation of Najib, 
he made a strict search for Jancoji Sindia, who was concealed 
by a Durrani chief, and who was made away with to prevent 
detection. He also compelled Shuja ud doula to give up the 
gallant Ibrahim Khan, who had been made prisoner ; sent for 
him into his presence to reproach him; and then gave him over 
to the grand vazir to be placed in confinement, where he died 
of his wounds within a week.'’ 

The body of Wiswas Rao was found, and a headless trunk 
which was believed to be the Bhao’s; but the fate of the latter 
was so far from certain, that, many years after, an impostor 
obtained credit for a time by assuming his character. The 
whole number of the slain is said to have amounted to near 
200,000.'® Almost all the great Maratta chiefs were killed or 
wounded, except those who had been left with a force at Delhi: 
and Malhar Rao Holcar, who was accused of too early a retreat. 
Mahaji Sindia, afterwards the founder of a great state, was 
lamed for life; and Nana Farnavis, who long kept off the down- 
full of the péshwa’s government, narrowly escaped by flight." 

Never was a defeat more complete, and never was there 2 
Despondency calamity that diffused so much consternation. Grief 
rattanation. and despondency spread over the whole Maratta people: 
most had to mourn relations, and all felt the destruction of the 
army as a death-blow to their national greatness. The péshwi 
Death of the Never recovered the shock. He slowly retreated from 
péhwa. —_ his frontier towards Puna, and died in a temple which 


Casi Rai says he was treated with 
the greatest. cruelty, and that it was 
reported that poison was put into his 
wounds; but that. was not a moment when 
vengeance (if there had been any motive 
for it) would have taken so indirect a 
course. 

'* Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 156. 

” The account of Sedasheo Rao Bhao's 


campaign is compiled from Grant Duff. the 
Seir ul Mutakberin, and Casi Rai's 
count of the battle of Panipat (in vol. i 
of the Astatic Researches, p. 91, &c.) Th 
last is, perhaps, the best imen to te 
found of narrative by an Indian. Th 
Afghan accounts of Ahmed Shah's pr 
ceedings also furnish some information. 
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he had himself erected near that city. The wreck of the army 
retired beyond the Nerbadda, evacuating almost all their acqui- 
sitions in Hindostan.?! Dissensions soon broke out after the 
death of Balaji, and the government of the péshwa never re- 
gained its vigour. Most of the Maratta conquests were recovered 
at a subsequent period; but it was by independent chiefs, with 
the aid of European officers and disciplined sepoys. pissctation 
The confederacy of the Mahometan princes dissolved on 0 the Maho- 
the cessation of their common danger. Ahmed Shah "- 
returned home without attempting to profit by his victory, and 
never afterwards took any share in the affairs of India.” 

The actors in the last transactions having now all left the 
stage, the history of the Mogul empire here closes of gars 
itself. Its territory is broken into separate states ; the empire. 
capital is deserted; the claimant to the name of emperor is an 
exile and a dependent; while a new race of conquerors has 
already commenced its career, which may again unite the em- 
pire under better auspices than before.* 


* Grant Duff. 

21 Sir J. Malcolm's Malwa, vol.i. pp. 120, 
121. 

#2 [He recognised Ali Gohar, the eldest 
son of Alamgir II., as emperor, under the 
title of Shah Alam II.—Ep.} 


2 [It may be interesting to notice a few 
of the contemporary events which were 


now passing in different parts of India. 
In Oct. 1760, Mir Ja’far was deposed in 
Bengal, and Mir Kasim set up in his 
place; Lally surrendered Pondicherry to 
the English, Jan. 14, 1761; and in the fol- 
lowing May, Haidar Ali finally established 
himself in Mysore.—Ep.] 





APPENDIX, 


(See page 475.) 


ON THE STATES FORMED ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE 
OF DELHI. 


Bahmanit Kings of the Deckan.' 


AD. A.H. A.D. A.H. 
BAHMANT KINGS OF THE | wenmodI. . . 1378 780 | MohbammedIL . 1468 867 
pee: Ghiy&s nd din : 1397 789 Mahmtdil. . . 1482 667 
A.D. A.H. | Shams u ~ il 7 
Hasan cena (or Als Firoz . . «. 1897 800 NOMINAL KINGS. 
ndd . 1847 748 | Ahmed I, . . 1422 825 | Ahmed IT. . . 1518 99% 
Mosaeei tT: . 1358 759 | AlAuddin . . 1485 888 | AlAuddin II. . 1520 927 
a eas . . 1375 776 | Humayan . 1457 862 | Wali ° ° . 1522 
Daad 1378 780 | Nisim . . . 1461 865 | Kalim . . . 1588 


Hasan GAneat,? the firat king of the Deckan, was an Afghan of the shend io 
and a nativeof Delhi. He farmed a smal] spot of land belonging toe FisssGacze, 
Bramin astrologer, named Gangu, who was in favour with the king; punt“"* 
and having accidentally found a treasure in his field, he had the hharieaty! to give 
notice of it to his landlord. The astrologer was so much struck with his integ- 
rity that he exerted all his influence at court to advance his fortunes. Hasan 
thus rose to a great station in the Deckan, where his merit marked him out 
among his equals to be their leader in their revolt. He had before assumed the 
name of Gangi, in gratitude to his benefactor; and now, from a similar motive, 
added that of Bahmanf (Bramin), by which his dynasty was afterwards distin- 
guished. He fixed his capital at Culbarga. 

The revolt of the-réja of Warangal, and the foundation of the new government 
of Bijayanagar, were favourable to the insurgents at first, as they increased the 
embarrassments of Mohammed Tughlak ; the réja of Warangal also sent a body 
of horse to assist Hasan Gang in his final struggle; but their establishment 
cut off a large portion of the Mussulman duminions towards the south, and soon 
led to boundary disputes, which involved them in an unceasing war with the 
new monarchy. 

After the death of Hasan Gfngi, these wars, especially that with Bijayana- 
gar, continued, almost without intermission, until the end of his wer: win ue 
dynasty. They did not for a long time make much alteration in ane 
the Hindi and Mahometan limits: the réjas of Orissa and Télingina, a= 
at one time, made their way to the gutes of Bidar, which was then the capital : 
but the Mahometans were gainers on the whole; they occupied most of the 
country between the Kishna and Tumbadra ; and in AD. 1421, the Bahmanf 
king, Ahmed Shéh, took permanent possesion of Warangal, and compelled the 
raja of Télingfna to relinquish his ancient capital. 

' The accounts of the inferior Mahometan dy- * The royal title assumed Wad Hasan was Aid 
nasties, where not otherwise specified, are taken wd din ; but, to distinguish him from other kings 
from Ferishta, who has written aneparate history of the same name, I have retained his original 


of each (vols. i1., ill., and iv. of Col. Briggs’ appellation. 
tranalations). 
3C gq 
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At length, in the reign of Mohammed II., the last of the Bahmani kings who 

apn, exercised the functions of sovereignty, Amber Rai, a relation of the 

a.676." réia of Orissa, applied to the Mussulman prince to assist him in as- 
serting his right to that government ; promising, in the event of success, to 
become his tributary, and to cede to him the districts of Rajamandri and 
Céndapilli, at the mouths of the Kishna and Godaveri. Mohammed accepted 
the offer, and sent an army to support the pretender. Amber Rai was put in 
possession of Orissa, and the two districts were made over to the Mussulmans, 
anu, and occupied by their troops. Amber Rai subsequently endeavoured to 
<. regain possession of the districts he had ceded; when Mohammed 
ajemende moved against him in person, invaded his country, reduced him to 
“an + submission; and, after settling Rajamandri and Condapilli, carried his 
arms to the southward along the coast, annexed Masulipatam to his dominions, 
and pushed his incursions to the celebrated temple of Canchi, or Conjeveram. 
near Madras, which he plundered. 

The same king met with equal success on the opposite coast of India, his 
Partial com - minister having acquired possession of the Céncan, the tract between 
Concen. = the Western Ghats and the sea from Bombay toGoa. The Bahmani 
ap. 14990 lings had been occupied in this conquest for more than forty years. 
am 874% and had suffered severe losses in that rugged and wooded country, and, 

after all, were never able perfectly to subdue it. 

The Bahmani kings were several times engaged in wars with those of 
Khandésh and Malwa, generally on the frontiers of Berdr: on one occasion 
(a.D. 1461-2), the king of Mélwa advanced to Bidar, then the capital, and 
might have taken it, but for the timely aid of the king of Guzerat. 


Dynasty of A’dil Shah at Byapir. 
FOUNDED BY YUSUF ADIL SHAH, A TURKISH SLAVE. 


A.D. A.H. A.D. A.H. A.D. A.#. 
Yisuf A/dil Shah . 1489 895 | Ibrahim A’dilShah 1585 914 | Ibréhim A‘dil Shah 
Iemail A’dil Shah . 1510 915 | Alf A’dil Shah ~ 1557 965 IT. ° ° - 1679 
Malla A’/dil Shah . 1534 941 


Ytsur A’p1L SHAH claimed an illustrious descent, supported by a plausible 
history. The Indian historians represent him as son of the Ottoman sultan 
Amurath, and brother to Mohammed II., the conqueror of Constantinople. They 
relate that he was an infant at the accession of Mohammed, that he escaped 
being put to death with the rest of his brothers by the contrivance of his 
mother, and was by her means conveyed to Persia. 

Being obliged to fly from Persia at the age of sixteen, on account of some 
suspicion of his birth, he was inveigled to the Bahmani court, and there sold as 
a slave. 

He rose, according to the course of Mamluk adventurers, until he assumed 
the crown, as has been related. 

From that time he was occupied in resisting Kasim Barid, the usurper of the 
Bahmani government, and in seizing the possessions of other chiefs around, why, 
like him, were endeavouring to assert their independence. He was also engaged 
in wars with the raja of Bijayanagar, in which, on the whole, he was succeeeful. 
His conquests accquired solidity, from a sort of partition-treaty with the other 
two new kings (of Ahmednagar and Berfr), by which the title of each to bi: 
possessions was recognised. 
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A notion of the extent of his kingdom may be gained by assuming the Bima 
and Kishna rivers for his boundary on the east, the river Tumbadra gytent of the 
on the south, the sea from near Goa to near Bombay on the west, “"«*°™ 
and perhaps the Nira river on the north. 

He afterwards involved himself in fresh troubles by his zeal for the Shia re- 
ligion, which he had imbibed in Persia from some of the immediate Attempt to In- 
followers of Shékh Séfi. He declared that faith to be the established shis retigica. 
religion of the state; and by a proceeding so unexampled in India, he caused 
much disaffection among his own subjects, and produced a combination of all 
the other Mahometan kings against him. He showed great resolution in support- 
ing himself against this confederacy, and great skill in disuniting its members; 
but it was only by renouncing his innovations in religion that he was able, at 
last, to reconcile himself to all his opponents. 

His son Ismail was a minor at his death. The minister who acted as regent 
planned the usurpation of the government; and with this view put Religions fae- 
himself at the head of the Sunni or native faction, and depressed and ‘°™* 
discharged the foreigners. His plan having failed, the young king became as 
violent a Shia, formed his army entirely of foreigners, and would enlist no Indian, 
unless he were the son of a foreigner, a Pitén,? or a Rajput. He affected foreign 
manners, and always used the Persian and Turki languages in preference to that 
of the Deckan.* 

Ibrahim, the fourth king (the third having only reigned six months), was a 
zealous Sunni, and discharged all the foreign troops. They were recalled by his 
son Ali, an enthusiastic Shia. During the minority of Ali’s son, Ibrahim IL, 
there was a struggle between the factions, in which, at length, the Sunnis 
prevailed. 

A change of more importance than these revolutions of sects was the rise of 
the Marattas. These Hindus having fallen completely under the. piss orene 
kings of Ahmednagar and Bijapur, in consequence of the extinction ““*™* 
of their own raja of Dedgiri, were treated as subjects, and employed without 
distrust. Yusuf, the first A’dil Shah, is said to have given a command of 
12,000 infantry to a Maratta chief ;° and in the subsequent reigns they shared 
the fortunes of the natives, being entertained in great numbers whenever that 
party prevailed. They were known under the name of Bérgis, were often horse, 
and by their light and predatory operations contributed to introduce the system 
of defence to which the Bijapur government always had recourse when attacked. 

A remarkable innovation was introduced by Ibrahim (the fourth king). He 
directed the public accounts to be kept in the Maratta language, instead of the 
Persian. Considering that this was the language of all the village accountants, 
and that the body of the officers of revenue and finance were also generally Hin- 
dus, it is surprising that the improvement was not introduced sooner, and more 
extensively copied. 

There were constant wars and shifting confederacies among the Mussulman 
kings; in both of which the rajas of Bijayanagar often took a part, as wer Sah the 
did the kings of Khaéndésh and Guzerét, the latter with much weight. taking. 
In all these wars the constant enemy of ‘the A’dil Shéh was the Nizim Shéh of 
Ahmednagar, their hostility being caused by rival claims to the possession of 
Solapur and some other districts on the left bank of the Bima. 


* Pitan (or rather Pathan] isa name often ap- that Deckani (a dialect of Hindostani) was the 
plied by the Indians to the Afghans, but more usual language of the Mussulmans in the begin- 
generally to the Indian descendants of that ning of the sixteenth century. 

* Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 84. 


people. 
* Ferishta, vol. fi. p.72. The remark shows 
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At length, the four great Mahometan governments, A’dil Shéh, Nizém Shih, 

agin Barid, and Kutb Shéh, formed a league against Ram Raja, then 

"iareanes ruling at Bijayanagar, the result of which has been related in the 
text (page 477). 

Among the other wars of the A’dil Shahf kings, those with the Portuguese are 
wars wun toe Mentioned by the native historians with affected negligence. They 
Fervagees. state that Goa was lost under Yusuf, retaken by that king in person, 
and lost again under his son Ismafl ; * but as the kings of Bij4pur and Ahmed- 
nagar afterwards made @ simultaneous attack on the Portuguese at Goa and 
Choul (4.p. 1570), and were both repulsed, it is evident that they could not 
have been insensible to the formidable character of their antagonists.’ 

This confederacy, as well as the battle of Talicéta, was subsequent to the 
accession of Akber. ‘When that emperor first interfered effectually in the affairs 
of the Deckan, the last-mentioned king, Ibréhim IT., had emerged from a long 
av. 139s, Minority, and was taking an active part in the internal disputes of 
4 . 1006. Ahmednagar. 


Dynasty of Nizam Shah at Ahmednagar. 
FOUNDED BY AHMED, A HINDU CONVERT. 


A.D. A.H. A.D. A.H. A.D. AS. 


Ahmed . ‘ - 1490 896 | Miran Husein - 1588 996 | Ibréhim ‘ - 1894 1063 
Borhan . . - 15308 914 | Ismail . é . 1588 997 | Ahmed IT. . - 15% 100 
Huasein . . - 1553 961 | Burhan. . - 1590 999 | Bahadur ; - 1595 1004 
MurtesA. iw - 1865 972 


Tue father of Ahmed, the founder of the Nizém Shahi dynasty, was a Bramin 
of Bijapur. Having been taken prisoner and sold for a slave to the Bahmani 
king, he was converted, and rose to the first dignity in the state, and his son 
declared himself king (as has been related) on the dissolution of the Bebmani 
government. So far were his descendants from being ashamed of their origin, 
that they had frequent wars with the kings of Berar for the possession of Patri, 
a village in the latter country, to which their Bramin ancestors had been here- 
ditary accountants. In the same spirit Burhén (who was the second king) 
appointed a Bramin, named Kawar Sein, to be his péshwaé, or prime minister, 
and derived great advantage from the confidence he reposed on him. Ths 
dynasty imitated that of Bijépur in employing Marattas, but not to the same 
extent. Those in their service were chiefly infantry, and much employed a 
garrisons in hill-forts. 

Their liberality to other religions did not save the Nizém Shéhs from the 
Retigtows toe- iDfluence of the sects in their own. The second king openly professed 
i> iss7, the Shia religion; and, although assailed by tumults within, ands 
aa combination of the orthodox kings around, was more successful than 
his neighbour at Bijapur, and made good the establishment of his own sect. 

A change took place in consequence of the murder of Mirén Husein, the fifth 
a> ise, king, the foreigners by whom that act was effected being massacred, 
aa and the Sunnf religion introduced. 

A feud, however, broke out among the Sunnis themselves under the sixth 
king, Ismail, in consequence of a powerful prime minister declaring for 8 Bew 


* This was the second capture by Albuquerque, ” Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. iii. p. 134. Grant Def, 
in a.D. 1510. vol. i. p. 77. 
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sect called Mehdevi, or Gheir Mehdf, which is very odious to the other Mussul- 
mans. It may have been owing to this division that we find the ,5 iss, 
native Deckanis and the Abyssinians on different sides in the dissen- ~“* *” 
sions which ultimately destroyed the monarchy; but those dissensions had not 
much of a religious character. 

The share of the Ahmednagar governments in the wars and confederacies of 
the other kings has been noticed. It had also wars of its own with wer wih me 
Khéndésh and Berar, the last of which kingdoms it subverted, in i Deiat 
A.D. 1572, and annexed the territory to its own. Previous to this success, the 
Nizam Shahi king was subjected to a great humiliation, having been besieged 
in his capital by Bahadur Shah, king of Guzerat, and compelled to acknowledge 
his superiority, and to do homage to him in very submissive forms.® 

A still greater degradation awaited his successor, who was besieged in 
Ahmednagar by Ram Raja of Bijayanagar, then combined with ap. 1580, 
Bijapur, and reduced to accept an interview with him on terms of *“™ *” 
marked inferiority. 

It was the pride displayed by Rém Ra&ja on this and some other occasions, that 
led to the general combination against him, the result of which has , » 1565, 
been already mentioned. a ds 

It gives a great idea of the power of Ahmednagar, although on an unfortu- 
nate occasion, that in one campaign against the A’dil Shéh, the king wissiancous 
lost upwards of 600 guns. Many of these may have been mere ™** 
swivels; but one was the famous cannon now at Bijapur, which is one of the 
largest pieces of brass ordnance in the world.® 

Ferishta mentions the great prevalence of duels (an uncommon practice in 
Asia) under this dynasty. They were occasioned by the most trifling disputes; 
it was reckoned dishonourable to decline them, and no blame was attached to 
the death of the parties, provided the combat was a fair one. Ferishta himself 
witnessed a meeting of this sort, in which there were three on each side, and 
five of the combatants greybearded men, and in considerable estimation at court. 
Three were killed on the spot, and the survivors died of their wounds.!° These 
duels were always fought with sabres. 

At its greatest extent the kingdom of Ahmednagar comprehended all that is 
now called the Subah of Aurangabéd, and all the west of that of pies of the 
Berar. It also possessed a portion of the seacoast in the Céncan, “= 
between the tracts belonging to Guzerdét and Bijapur. 


Dynasty of Kutb Shah at Golcénda. 
FOUNDED BY KUL{ KUTB, A TURKMAN SOLDIER. 


A.D. A.H. a.D. A.#. A.D. A.H. 
Sultan Kuli . - 1512 918 | Subhdn Kuli . - 1550 957 | Mohammed Kuli . 1580 968 
Jamshid P - 1543 940 | Ibrahim. < - 1850 9657 


ScritAn Kurf Kurs SHAu, the founder of the dynasty, was a Tirkman of 
Hlamaddn in Persia. He claimed descent from the head of his clan, and he 


* On this occasion Bahadur Shah showed his the calibre is two feet four inches (Grant Duff 
superiority by speaking Guzerfti, his own lan- vol. {.p. 112); it isonly fifteen feet long (Colonel 
guage ; and the Nizam Shah replied in Persian, Sykes, Bombay Transactions, vol. ili. p. 62), and 
which might be considered as common to both. weighs forty tons (Colonel Briggs, above quoted). 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. iii. p. 243. This gun *° Briggs Ferishia, vol. ili. p. 208. 
is four feet eight inches in diameter at the musszle; 
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certainly came to India a free man in quest of military service. He entered the 
of the Bahmani king, distinguished himself on many occasions, and was 

governor of Télingina when the monarchy broke up. It is not certain when 

he assumed the royal title, but he was king in substance from a.p. 1512, a.u. 

918. 

ie Xara. He openly professed the Shia religion from his accession, and met 

gion. with no opposition in introducing it into his dominions. 

At the end of a long reign he left a territory extending from the Godaveri to 
Extentot his beyond the Kishna, and from the sea to a line drawn west of Heider 

abad about the seventy-eighth degree of east longitude. The north- 
western districts of this territory were fragments of the Bahmani kingdom, and 
those on the south-west were gained from Bijayanagar; but by far the greater 
uects from Part of Sultan Kuli’s conquests were from the remains of the We 
etind- — rangal family and other chiefs of Télingina. He gained a great victory 
at Condapilli over all those chiefs united, with the addition of the raja of Orissa; 
and although the raja of Bijayanagar afterwards endeavoured to support the 
cause of his religion, the government of Warangal was never restored, nor the 
Mahometan power disturbed, within the limits above mentioned. 

Sultan Kuli was sometimes interrupted in his operations against the Hindis 
Wars with the Dy attacks from his Mussulman neighbours, especially Ismail A‘dil 
aline” Shah. He, however, took a much less active share than the rest in 
the wars among the kings of the Deckan. 

He was murdered at the age of ninety, by his son Jamshid, who succeeded 
him, and reigned for seven years. The third king was a minor, and only reigned 
a few months; but Ibrahim, the fourth of the line, reigned thirty years, and his 
time was marked by most of the few important transactions of the dynasty. 

He had a Hindu minister named Jagded, and most of his infantry and all his 
Ivréhim, the garrisons were composed of Télingas of the same religion. Jagdeo 
fourth king.  quarrelled with his master, fled to Berdr, and was there appointed to 
a great command. He afterwards went over to Ram Raja of Bijayanagar, and 
Hiswars. by his influence a combination, formed between the réja, Ali A‘dil 
Shéh, and Alf Barfd Shah, was enabled to overrun a great part of Ibrahim’ 
country, and shut him up in his capital: peace was however restored, and Ibri- 
him afterwards joined in the general confederacy against Ram Raja 

The Kutb Shéhf kings took part in the wars and alliances of the other 
Mahometan monarchs, in which they are generally connected with the kings of 
Ahmednagar; but these occasioned no permanent change in their condition : their 
Conquests on ~agprandisement was always at the expense of the Hindis. Ibrahim 
Coromandel. took advantage of the disturbances in Orissa, and the invasion of that 
country from Bengal, to recover R&jamandri and the country north of the 
Godaveri up to Chicacél, which had been seized by the Hindus on the dissolu- 
tion of the Bahmani kingdom ; and his successor, Mohammed Kuli, carried on 
his conquests to the south of the Kishna, and added Gandicéta, Cadapa, and 
the rest of the country up to the river Penér, to his dominions. 

It was this last king who built Heiderébid. He at first gave it the name of 
Bhagnagar (by which the Hindus call ‘it still), and to it he tranaferred his 
capital from the neighbouring site of Golcénda. 

Mohammed Kuli reigned for many years after Akber’s capture of Ahmed- 
nagar, but his situation was little affected by those remote transactions. 
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Dynasty of Imdd Shah in Berdr. 


FOUNDED BY FATH ULLAH, DESCENDED FROM A CONVERTED 


HINDS. 
A.D. A.H. A.D. A.H. A.D. AH, 
Fath Ullah , « 1484 890 | Deryd (about) 1529 9836 | Tufél 
Alauddin . . 1504 910 | Burhan (perhaps) . 1560 968 


THE little that is known of this small kingdom has found a place in the his- 
tory of the neighbouring states. It extended from the Injddri hills to the God&- 
veri: on the west it bordered on Ahmednagar and Khandésh, about the middle 
of the seventy-sixth degree of east longitude. On the east its limits are uncer- 
tain, but probably did not take in Nagpur. 

Though Fath Ullah exercised sovereign authority, yet Ala ud din seems first 
to have taken the title of king.'* 

During the minority of Burhin Imad Sh&h, who probably succeeded about 
1560, his prime minister, Tufél, usurped the government, and the state merged 
in that of Ahmednagar in a.p. 1572, a.H. 980. 


Dynasty of Barid Shah at Bidar. 
A.D. A.H. A.D. A.H. A.D. AH 
Kasim . . . 1498 904 |Tordhim . . 1562 990 | Mired Ali . . 1572 1000 
Amir . . 1504 910 | Kasim TI, . . 1569 997 | Amir IL 
Ali. . ° 1549 945 


THE Barids dative some importance at first from appearing as the ministers 
and representatives of the Bahmani kings; but the illusion was not kept up | 
beyond the life of Késim : neither he nor Amir took the title of king. 

Their territories were small and ill-defined, and the period of their extinction 
is uncertain. 

Amir II. was reigning in a.D. 1609, a.H. 1018, when Ferishta closed that part 
of his history. 


Guzerdt. 
KINGS OF GUZERAT. 

A.D. A.H A.D. A.H. A.D. AH 
Mozaffer Shah . 1396 799 | MahmGd Shab Bégara 1459 863 | Mirdn Mohammed Shah 
Abmed Shah 1412 815 | Mozaffer Shah II.. 1511 917 Farnki ‘ . 1536 943 
Mohammed Shéh . . 1448 847 | Secander Sh4h . 1526 982 | Mahmfid Shéh DI. 1553 962 
Kutb Shéh 1451 855 | Mahméd Shah Il.. 1526 932 | Ahmed ShahII. . 1561 969 
Dédd Sh4h reigned one week, Bahadur Shah - 1596 982 | Mozaffer Shah III. 1561 969 


GvzERAT is bounded on the north-east and east by a hilly tract which connects 
the Aravalli mountains with the Vindhya chain; on the south it has posripeen of 
the sea, which nearly surrounds a part of it, and forms a peninsula “== 
equal in extent to all the rest of the province; on the west it has the desert, 
including that portion called the Rin. The only open part of the frontier is on 


*! This is variously related in different places of Ferishta ; but see vol. iif. pp. 350, 351. 
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Réjput convert, who had risen from a low station about the court to the highest 
offices. He had himself been brought up a Mussulman and a nobleman, and ap- 
pears to have been rather desirous of making his origin be forgotten by hostility to 
the Hindus. 

It is uncertain when he took the title of king. His reign commenced in reality 
from the time when he became governor. He was successful in his x. 1301, 
wars. He occupied I’dar, and brought the r&ja to submission. He tis ware 
fought a great battle in the peninsula, after which he took and retained Did, on 
the seacoast: he went to war with the king of Khdndésh, about the district of 
Sulténptir; and although hostilities were often renewed in after reigns, yet, for 
his time, the question was favourably settled. 

He once besieged Mandalghar, in Méwér, and extorted a contribution: he 
proceeded from that place to Ajmir, on a pilgrimage ; and on his way back 
plundered Jhalor, and destroyed the temples. 

His greatest war was with Mélwa. Hushang Shh, the second king, was sus- 
pected of poisoning his father; and as Mozaffer had been on Very yi, occupation 
friendly terms with the deceased, he made the revenge of his murder Mauston of 
a pretext fur invading Malwa. He was successful beyond his hopes: ™“"* 
he defeated Huishang, made him prisoner, and got possession of the whole of 
his kingdom. He soon found, however, that he could not retain his ,y. 1407, 
conquest; and, perceiving that the inhabitants were about to set up “™ an 

_another king, he thought it prudent to get what he could from his prisoner, 
and to restore him to the throne. During Mozaffer’s government, , », isoa, 
Mahmud Tughlak came to Guzerét, on his flight from Delhi: he “™* 
was ill-received, and obliged to repair to Malwa. 

Hiishang Shéh did not feel his restoration as a favour, for on the death of 
Mozaffer he took part with a faction opposed to the accession of that Abmed Shih. 
king’s grandson, Ahmed Shéh, and began u series of wars between the au. #14: 
two countries, that lasted for many years. Ahmed Shah thrice invaded Métwa snd bis 
Malwa, and once penetrated to Séranpuir, in the east of the kingdom, ur 
where he gained a victory. On the other hand, the king of Malwa assisted 
Ahmed’s enemies, Hindu as well as Mahometan, combined with the , 5 1429, 
refractory réjas within the territory of Guzerdt, and twice made his **°: 
way to the capital, but without any important result. 

Ahmed Shéh made, also, the usual expeditions against I’dar, Jhalor, and the 
peninsula, and had two wars with Khéndésh. On one occasion, he ana with other ° 
marched as far as Nagér, in the north of Maérwé&r, where his uncle was fing. 
in revolt against Seiad Khizr, of Delhi. He was obliged to retreat on , 5. 1416, 
the advance of that prince, and was pursued as far as Jhalér." eee 

He was also engaged with a new enemy, in consequence of the capture of the 
islands of Bombay and Salsette by the Bahmani king of the Deckan, 
during an attempt to subdue the Céncan."® 

It does not appear how those places came into the hands of the king of Guzerat. 
It may be inferred that they were detached possessions, as the expedition to reco- 
ver them was made by sea. The Bahmani king waa driven out, but remained hoe- 
tile, and more than once joined the king of Khandésh in his wars with Ahmed 
Shah. Notwithstanding all these disturbances, Ahmed Shéh brought the interior 
of Guzerat into good order. He established forts in different places, to bridle the 
disaffected ; and built the town of Ahmednagar (the solid and extensive walls of 
which still remain), as a check on the raja of I’dar. He also founded Ahmedébéd, 


'* Ferishta, vol. i. p. 509, vol.iv. p. 18; and different order is given to the same events in vol. 
ird’s Guserdt, p. 189 iv. p. 27. 


ad i Ferishta, vol. ii. p.418. A somewhat 


A.D. 1429, 
AH. 833. 
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thenceforth his capital, and still one of the Pee cities in India, both from 
the number of the inhabitants and the magnificence of the Pena bel 

Ahmed Shah was a zealous Mussulman. He destroyed temples and built 
mosques; and is said to have greatly contributed to extend his religion among 
his subjects. 

The usual contests with M4lwa and I’dar continued under the two next kings, 
Mohammed Shéh and Kutb Shah. The second of them (Kutb Shah) 


Mohammed 

regi) commenced a more serious war with Kumbho, the rana of Méwar, 
5.855. —_ whose capital was Chitér. Méwérhad been invaded by Ahmed Shah 
Xpust in the time of Mokal, the predecessor of Kumbho ; but the present 
ae War originated in the support given by Kutb Shéh to his relation in 
Miwir.  Ni&gér against the Réjput prince, who was laying the foundation of 


that great power, afterwards employed by his grandson Sanga against Baber. 
In these wars the king of Guzerét had almost invariably the advan- 

tage. He gained two victories, besieged Chitér, took A’bu (a 

mountain celebrated for its sanctity), and subdued the raja of Sirthi, 

one of Kumbho’s allies. 

On the ‘death of Kutb Shah, his uncle, Détid Khan, was placed on the 


4.b. 1457, 
4.8. 861. 


throne. He was deposed within a few days for incapacity, and 

AD. 1455, became an eminent dervise. He was succeeded by Mahmud, surnamed 

a Bégaré, a brother of Kutb Shah. Mahmud was fourteen years old 
md Bé- ° ° . 

ert. io. at his acceasion ; he reigned for fifty-two years, and was one of the 

40.1511. greatest of the kings of Guzerat."’ He soon showed his vigour in re- 

gorergucae pressing the turbulence of his nobles; and at an early period of his 


He rescues x the reign he made a diversion in favour of the former enemy of his house, 
ofthe Deckan, the Bahmani king of the Deckan, when besieged in his capital, and 
an.866. reduced to extremities by the king of Malwa. 

His territory having been harassed by depredations from Cach, he crossed the 
Marches tothe Kin, overran that country, carried his arms to the Indus, and defeated 
ear a considerable body of Beléches on its banks. 

His greatest exploits were the reduction of Girnaér, or Junaghar, and of 
Takes Girnss Chémpanir. The first of these places (Girndr) is in the south of the 
pintr. peninsula, and stands on a hill equally remarkable for its strength 
and sanctity. 

These enterprises occupied several years,'® and afforded examples of the usual 
desperation of the Rajputs, and of more than ordinary bigotry among the Mus- 
sulmans, The raja of Girndér was compelled to embrace the religion of Mahomet, 
and the réja of Champénir was put to death for a firm adherence to his own. 


Mabon Mahmiid also quelled insurrections at home, and levied tribute on 


I’dar. In one of his wars with Khandésh, he marched as far as 
Asirghar; and on a previous occasion, he had obliged the Nizim 


A D. 1507, 


A.B. 9153. 
A.D. 1499, Shéhi king of Ahmednagar, in the Deckan, to raise the siege of 


Doulatabad. 


© Ahmed Shah is said to have introduced the and so impregnated was his system with hisdiet, 
of giving to each soldier, land to the that if (a fly settled on him it instantly 
yearly value of half bis pay, the whole having down dead. His usual way of putting men of 


sahara been issued in money. The measure 
spoken of by the Guzerat historian with ap- 
plause, although it appears calculated to injure 
both the discipline and the comfort of the soldier. 
(Bird's History). 

** The European travellers of his day seem to 
have formed a tremendous idea of this monarch. 
Bartema (in Ramusio, vol. i. p. 147) and Barbosa 
are both full of him. One of them gives (Ra- 
smeusio, vol. i. p. 296) a formidable account of his 


personal ap ce, and both that a prin- 
cipal part of his food consisted of mortal poisons ; 


consequence to death was to blow on them after 
he had been chewing bitel. He is the original of 
Butler's Prince of Cumbay, whose 


* daily food 
Is asp, and basilisk, and toad.” 


The fate of his wives is related with perfect 
riousnees by the above authors. 
7° Girnar was annually attacked from a.D. 144 
to 1470, a.H. 873 to 875, and Champanir was not 
till a.D. 1483, a.H. 888. 
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But what chiefly distinguishes him from former Mussulman princes is the 
number of his maritime expeditions. He took the islands of Jigat um maritime 
and Bét, then, as in recent times, nests of pirates; and sent out es auadat 
vessels mounting guns from Cambay, which defeated the pirates of 4-1. 887. 
Balsar in an action at sea. 

He also sent a sea and land force against Bombay, then occupied by a revolted 
officer of the Bahmaniking. On this occasion, this fleet was destroyed , ., iy 
in a storm, and he owed his recovery of Bombay to the co-operation +=: 
of the king of the Deckan. 

He had afterwards a more conspicuous opportunity for signalizing his naval 
enterprise. The Mamluk Sultan of Egypt had equipped twelve ships 4, cooperates 
in the Red Sea, for the purpose of attacking the Portuguese in India, TiN reese. 
and Mahmud entered zealously into his views. He sailed, himself, ina seve) Car 
to Daman, and afterwards to Bombay; and at length sent a large 
fleet from Diu, under the command of Aidz Sultaéni, an officer who had distin- 
guished himself at Champanir. The Guzerat vessels, though much inferior in 
size to those of the Mamluks, were numerous; and the combined fleets were 
strong enough to attack the Portuguese squadron in the harbour of Choul, south 
of Bombay. The particulars of the operations that followed belong to the history 
of the Portuguese. It may be sufficient to Bay, here, that the Mussulmans were 
successful in this first action, and that Aiaz is mentioned with applause by the 
Portuguese writers for his humanity and courtesy on the occasion. ,5-150¢, 
The combined fleet was afterwards defeated, and the Mamlik part of 4-7! 
it annihilated, in a great battle close to Diu. 0, 

The Mamliks, however, continued to send squadrons to the Indian seas, a 
practice which was imitated by the Turks after their conquest of Egypt. Their 
object was to open the navigation of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and for 
this purpose they assisted the native powers of India in their wars with the 
Portuguese ; but they never entertained any views towards obtaining possessions 
for themselves in that country. 

The reign of Mozaffer II. opened with a splendid embassy from Shéh Ismail, 
king of Persia. The same compliment was paid to most of the Indian Mosatter 11. 
princes, and was probably designed to conciliate their favour to the <u ein. 
Shia religion, which Ismail was so eager to introduce. 

The next six years were spentin inglorious wars with I’dar. A more honour- 
able enterprise presented itself at the end ofthat time. Mahmii, king Generoeity to the 
of Malwa, having been almost entirely deprived of his authority by 
Médni Rai, a Hindu chiefto whom he had confided the management of his affairs, 
fled to Guzerat, and solicited the aid of Mozaffer, who went in person into Malwa, 
took the capital, compelled Rana Sanga, who was coming to the aid of the Hindu 
cause, toretreat; and, after restoring Mahmud to his authority, withdrew to 
Guzerat without exacting any sacrifice in return. He had not long a.v. 1519, 
quitted Malwa before Sanga returned, defeated Mahmud, and made +. 0) 
him prisoner; but generously released him, and made an honourable "sof Mew 
peace. Sanga was now able to revenge himself on Mozaffer II., by marching 
to the assistance of the raja of I’dar, and plundering Guzerat as far as Ahme- 
dabad. 

Next year, Mozaffer II. retaliated by sending an army, under Aidz Sult&ni, 


1° The Mahometan historians suppress this de- Aidz; andthe character of the latter, given by 
feat, and say very little of their wars with the the Portuguese ee is related in Faria aria (vol. 
Portuguese, even when their own party was suc- i. p. 193): ‘‘He said he had not seen a more 
cessful. Three or four years after this battle,an perfect courtier, or fitter to deceive, ma at the 
interview took place between Albnquerqne and same time please, an understanding man 


. against Sanga. Aidz besieged the rana in Mandesor, and had granted him terms, 
when the king of Malwa arrrived to co-operate with his army. The king ear- 
nestly pressed Aidz to profit by this advantage ; but Aiéz was steady to his en- 
gagement, and withdrew his troops in spite of the king’s remonstrances. 

AB. 952. Mozaffer II. died in a.p. 1526, after a reign of fourteen years. 

The rapid disappearance of two sons and successors of Mozaffer (whose names 
BebAdur. were Secander and Mahmiid IT.) left the throne open to Behddur. 
This prince, though only the third of Mozaffer’s sons, seems always to have been 
looked on as the probable heir of his father: on some discontent, however, he 
had Jeft the court and gone to Delhi, where he remained with Sultan Ibréhin 
Lédi until Béber’s invasion. His absence occasioned his temporary exclusion; 
but the assassination of one brother and the deposal of the other replaced him in 
his station. He had still to encounter opposition from a third brother, who was 
assisted by Sanga and some other Hindu chiefs. This last pretender being killed 
in action, Bahddur remained the only claimant to the throne. 

His first measure was to reduce the RAjput princes of I’dar and the neigh- 
Tekxespertia DOuring mountains. He was soon after solicited by his nephew, 
Deis” * the king of Khandésh, to come to his assistance, and that of the 

king of Berdr, who had confederated against Burhan Nizém Shah of 
Ahmednagar. 

The whole conduct of the war was conceded to Bahadur, and his permanent 
His ea supremacy was formally acknowledged by the other kings. So suc 
briaingset cessful were his operations, that Nizim Shéh, though jained by Barid 
Berdr. end Shéh, king of Bidar, was obliged to yield the points in contest with 

Khandésh and Berar, and to gratify the vanity of Bahadur Shah 
by an act of personal homage, as has been mentioned in another place. 

Bahddur’s next enterprise was attended with a still more splendid result. 
Ceoquet ot Mahmud, king of Malwa, who had been restored to his throne by 
Malwa, end '** =Mozaffer II., was not restrained by that obligation from intriguing 
cress against the son of his benefactor; and with equal ingratitude he 
seized the opportunity of Rana Sanga’s death to attack his successor, Raina Rattan 
Sing. The rana was before in close alliance with Bahédur Shah, and they now 
AD. 1831, united to revenge their common injuries. Mahmud was made pr- 
rees?,’  soner in Mandi, his capital, and was sent to Guzerét. He was after- 
naan wards put to death; and his dominions were taken possession of by 
Bahadur Shah, and annexed to his hereditary kingdom. 

Bahédur had not sufficient moderation long to enjoy so much good fortune. 
Troute in -« One of the principal instruments of the revolution in Mélwa was 
aa Silhadi, a RAjptit, who had risen under Mahmiid to the government 
of Raisin, Bhilsa, and the other places in the east of Malwa, to which he had 
since added the possession of Ujein. 

Bahadur Shéh appears to have thought his conquest incomplete, while s0 
powerful a chief remained, especially as Silhadi was in some measure under the 
protection of the rana of Méwar. He therefore made him prisoner while ons 
visit to the royal camp; and, taking advantage of the surprise occasioned by this 
act of treachery, got possession of the city of Ujein:. Bopat Rai, the son of Sil- 
hadi, fled to Chitér; and Raisin, a strong hill-fort belonging to that chief, held 
out under his brother. ; 

It was long before Bahédur could overcome the opposition thus raised; and 
he might have entirely failed in doing so, if Rattan Sing, the rina of Chitér, 
had not died, and been succeeded by his son Vicramajit, under whom thst 
government lost much of its energy. 

During Bahfdur's absence on this expedition, a serious attack had been made 
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on Dit by a great armament of the Portuguese, but had been repulsed by the 
valour of the garrison (Feb. 1531). 

Having taken whatever measures were necessary against this enemy, Bahadur 
Shah again turned his attention to Chitér. So much was the power War with 
of Méwér diminished, that he commenced his operations with the M5"lsse, 
siege of the capital ; and at the end of three months constrained the “= **- 
raja to purchase peace by the payment of a heavy contribution.” It & A 040 = O40. 
was about this time that Bahddur Shéh provoked the war with miyan, os 
Huméayiin, the result of which has already been related.”* During Bahider. 
Bahadur’s abode at Diu, he entered into negotiations with the Portuguese. 
Among other concessions he gave them leave to build a factory; and they 
furnished him, in return, with a body of 500 Europeans, to assist passer re 
him in recovering his kingdom. As soon as Guzerdét was settled somes tie 
after the retreat of the Moguls, Bahadur Shah again turned his Diepaies with 
attention to Dili, where the Portuguese were surrounding their new «piu 
factory with a wall, and, as he conceived, converting it into a fortification. He 
there found Nuno ‘de Cunha, the Portuguese viceroy, who had come with a 
fleet to secure his new acquisition. Remonstrances and explanations took place, 
to appearance on a friendly footing; but both the Mussulman and Portuguese 
historians justify the belief that treachery was meditated by both parties, and 
that each was watching an opportunity to execute his design. Nuno interview with 
de Cunha, when invited to visit the king, feigned sickness; and ticry.° 
Bahadur, to lull his suspicions, went on board his ship with a few attendat 
When on board, Bahdédur Shah was alarmed at some whispering and signs 
which passed between the viceroy and his attendants, and, taking a hasty leave, 
got into his boat to go ashore. <An affray took place, which the or wena: 
Portuguese represent as accidental, and the Mussulmans as designed ; ‘™* 
and the result was, that several lives were lost on each side, and that Bahadur 
Shah threw himself into the sea, and, after being stunned by a blow of an oar, 
was despatched with a halbert. 

As both parties equally held that faith was not to be kept with infidels, neither 
has the slightest claim to a favourable construction ; but Bahddur could have 
had no immediate act of perfidy in view when he came on board unattended ; 
and as the object of the Portuguese must have been to seize and not to murder 
the king, it is unlikely that they would, if prepared for such a atep, have allowed 
him to leave the ship. The affray, therefore, probably arose UNIN- 4 p 1537, 
tentionally, from the mutual alarm of the parties: if either was “"** 
guilty of premeditated treachery, the greatest weight of suspicion rests on the 
Portuguese.” 

Bahadur Shaéh’s natural heir was his nephew Mahmud, the son of Latif Khan, 
who had formerly been his rival; but that prince was a prisoner in the hands of 
his cousin by the mother’s side, Minin Shéh, king of Khindésh; and sues soham- 
the latter availed himself of the circumstance to claim the crown for ™ti #4 
himself. He, however, died a natural death within six weeks; and as his 
brother, who succeeded in Khandésh, though in possession of the same advan- 
tages, was not so fortunate in profiting by them, Mahmud was at length set at 
liberty, and allowed to take possession of his right. 


» Among the y given upon this occa- this first siege, sce Bird's History of Guserdi, 


sion, wana girdle of wal: which had been taken 
from a former king of Guzerat, and which was 
afterwards sent with Bahadur ‘Shah's family to 
Medina, and found ite way at last into the 
treasury of the Grand Signor. (Colonel eee 
note on Ferishfa, vol.iv. p. 141.) For the date of 


P- : 216, note. 
*\ Pages 442, 443. 
= See « fall and judicious examination of the 
accounts of both parties in a note on Colonel 
Briggs’ Ferishia, vol. iv. p. 182. 
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He took the title of Mahmud IIT., and had a reign of sixteen years, remark- 
memes adle for nothing but the intrigues and factions of his chiefs. His 
a> death was attended with circumstances sufficiently out of the ordinary 
course; he was assassinated by his domestic chaplain, whom he had at one 
time ordered to be built up to the neck in a wall and left to starve, and had 
released when nearly dead, on his attempting, even in that extremity, to 
bend his head to the king as he passed. The chaplain, after the murder, sent 
for the principal nobles, and put each privately to death as he appeared. 
He then assumed the crown; but, as might have been expected, was put to 
anisss4, death by the remaining officers, the moment he presented himeell 
sana in public. 

Mahmud II. built the castle of Surat, which still remains; and likewix 
enclosed a park of fourteen miles in circumference with a wall, an unusual 
work in a country where deer and game of all sorts are so abundant. 
ate A supposititious child was now set up by a party under the nam 
ap iss, of Ahmed II. He lived to grow up, and probably to have a will o 

his own, for he was assassinated after a reign of eight years. 

A similar pageant was next set up under the title of Mozaffer III. 
Meer tt. 8nd the kingdom was partitioned among the leading conspirator 
Geseris we- Dissensions broke out among them, and the country became a scen 


Iie.” of continual war, confusion, and tumult, until finally settled by Akber 
aD. 1572, 
A. 980. 8 will appear in his reign. 


Malwa. 
FOUNDED BY DILAWAR, OF A FAMILY FROM GHOR. 


. A.H. AD Al 

KINGS OF MALWA. Héshang Ghéet . 1405 808 | Ghiyés nddin Khitjt 142 & 

a.D. a.H.| Mohammed Ghért, 1482 835 | Nasir ud din Khilji 1500 % 

Dilawar Ghéri . 1401 804 | Mahm6d Khilji  : 1435 839 | Mahm@d IZ. Khilji 1512 91 


Ir has been mentioned that Malwa became independent at the end of the reig 
of Sultén Firiz Tughlak. The first king was Dilawar Ghéri, whoee ancesto: 
were natives of Ghér, and who claimed through his mother a connexion wit 
the royal family of that country. 

His successor founded the capital, Mandi, remarkable for its situation oa 
rich table-land of thirty-seven miles’ circumference, surrounded by rocky pr 
cipices, as well as for the magnificence of its buildings.* 

He was engaged in those constant wars with Guzerdt, which have alrea 
eee been related in the account of that kingdom. His successors we 
dostan andthe generally at peace with Guzerét; but they had frontier wars wi 
From, the king of Jounpir on the Jumna, and with the king of Khandé 
an. 810% onthe Tapti. They had also wars with the Bahmani kings in Bera 

855. and they once laid siege to Bidar, the capital of the last-named m 
sea narch (a.D. 1461). One king, Mahmid L., besieged Delhi, and « 
AR. 844, defeated by Behlul Lédi, as has been related. The same prince beg 

a series of wars with Kimbho Sing, the raja of Chitér, or Méwa 
hp ias, but although they lasted upwards of fifteen years, involved ott 
AD. 1438, Hindu princes, and led to many battles and sieges, they made 
~""""" material changes in the extent of the Mahometan territory. 
*3 Sir J. Malcolm’s Central India, vol. i. pp. 29, 40. 
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The reign of Mahmud IIL. was more fertile in events than all that preceded it, 
and deserves to be particularly noticed. Mahméd 11. 

Immediately on the accession of this prince he was engaged in a civil war 
with his brother, Sahib Khan, in which his success was principally «» 1513, 
owing to the support of a Rajput chief named Médni Rai, who joined Asoradaney of 
him at the commencement with a considerable body of his tribe. Hituaae 
The struggle was long and arduous, and was renewed, after an interval, with 
assistance to the pretender from the king of Delhi; but the courage and talents 
of Médni Rai again prevailed. 

These long-continued services gave the Rajput chief a complete ascendancy 
over his master, and threw the whole administration of the government into his 
hands, The superiority thus conferred on a Hindti excited universal discontent 
among the Mahometans, and led to the rebellion of several governors of pro- 
vinces, who were crushed in succession by Médni Rai. 

By the results of these contests Médni Rai became all-powerful, removed 
every Mahometan from about the king’s person, and filled the court and army 
with Rajptits. Mahmud at length became alarmed ; and, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover his authority, he felt that he was a prisoner in his own 
capital, and seized an opportunity of escaping to Ctuzerét. Mozaffer «». 1517, 
Shah, king of that country, came to his assistance. The war lasted ) oases 
for more than a year: Mandi, the capital, was taken after a despe- te Guserét: 
rate defence by the Rajptite; and the king of Guzerat, having restored Mahmud 
to his authority, returned to his own dominions. Médni Rai had a.n 1510, 
retired to Chandéri, of which place he was perhaps the hereditary {:'teored 
chief Mahmud marched against him, and found him strengthened ™”“"" * 
by the alliance of Raja Sanga, who had come with the whole of his army to 
défend Chandéri. 

A battle ensued, in which Mahmud was defeated ; and as, although weak in 
other points, he was distinguished fur his courage, he endeavoured 1 defeatea, 
to maintain the combat until he was covered with wounds, unhorsed, and relraced by 
and made prisoner. The Réjput prince treated him with courtesy, Meir 
and after a short interval released him. 

The mean spirit of Mahmud was incapable of imitating the magnanimity of 
his enemy. On the death of Sanga he thought to avail himself of ts ingrattrate. 
the difficulties of a new reign by attacking Rattan Sing, the son of the late raja. 
Rattan Sing applied to Bahadur Shéh, who had succeeded Mozaffer , j595 
on the throne of Guzer&t, and who had likewise reason to complain *™ %*- 
of the ingratitude of the king of Malwa. Mahmud, unable to with- ue ts defeated, 
stand so powerful a confederacy, saw his capital taken by Bahddur dom ‘ancesea 
Shah, and was afterwards himself made prisoner ; when the kingdom pacing 
of Malwa was permanently annexed to Guzerat. an. 937." 
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Khandeésh. 
FOUNDED BY MALIK RAJA, A PERSON OF ARAB DESCENT. 
FARCKHI KINGS OF KHAN- A.D. A.H. A.D. A.B. 
D&sH. Miran Mobérik . 1441 844 Mirdn Mobérik . 1335 942 
AD. A.H. | A’dil Khan I.. - 1457 861 , Miran Mohammed 
Malik Raja Dé6d Khan . - 1503 909 $Khan. : - lee 94 
Nasir Khan (first A‘dil Khan I. 1510 916 Raja Ali Khan 1576 Oxy 


king). .  . 1399 801 | Miran Mohammed | Bahadur Shah = .s1596 1005 
Miran A’dil Khan. 1437 841 | Shih . . . 1520 926 ; 
Tue kingdom of Khéndésh was merely the lower part of the valley of tie 
Tapti (the upper part being included in Berdr); on the south it had the hills 
which support the table-land of the Deckan, and on the north the Injadri range. 
It was only separated from Guzerat by forests. It was a rich country, watered 
by innumerable streams. Its history is almost entirely comprised in the small 
portion which its wars and alliances contributed to that of the neighbourinz 
countries. 


The first prince who threw off his dependence on Delhi claimed a descent 
from the Calif O’mar. He was married to the daughter of the king of Guzerit, 
from whom his son received the title of king, and to whom both he and his 
successors acknowledged a sort of subordination. 

There is nothing to mention in their domestic history, except the taking of 
the strong hill-fort of Asirghar by treachery from a Hindu chief, and the 
founding of the city of Burhaénpur near that fortress. Burhdnpur was made 
the capital. It is still a large city ; and the ruins of public edifices around it 
Prosperity of Show it to have been formerly much more considerable. The whole 
Kndodtsb. —~_ of Khandésh, indeed, seems to have been in a high state of pr- 
sperity under its own kings: the numerous stone embankments by which the 
streams were rendered applicable to irrigation, are equal to anything in India 
as works of industry and utility ; and, whether they were made by the Hindas 
or the kings of Khandésh, they must have been in use under the latter, thoug' 
now in ruins and buried in woods. 

Conquered by  § Khandésh was reannexed to Delhi by Akber, in a.p. 1599. 
4.D. 1599, 
A.B. 1008. 


Bengal. 

A.D. A.H. A.D. A.H. A.D. A.B. 
Fakhr ud din™ . 1338 739 | Ahmed . ° - 1409 813 | Nasrat . . . 1521 9% 
Al&4uddin. - 1340 741 | Nasir ud din . - 1426 880 | Mahmtd ° . 18% MO 
Haji Elias (or Sham. Nasir. ° » 1426 830 | Shir Shah . . 1837 Me 
ud din) . . 1342 743 | Barbik . . - 1428 832 | Selim. . . 15 Be 
Secander . | 1357 759 | Yasuf . : : 1445 849 | Adelie |] 15K 855 
Ghiyds ud din - 1867 769 | Fath . . - 1461 866 | Bahadur : - 3 MI 
Sultan us Salatin . 1374 776 | Shahzédeh . - 1481 886 | Jelal ud din . 1560 93 
Shame ud din ll. . 1383 785 | Firtz . . . 1481 886 | Soleiman Kirani | 1563 ¥il 
Réja Kans .  . 1886 788 |MahmGd . . 1493 899 | Bayasid. . . 1573 
Jit Mal (or Jelal pd Mozaffer . . 1494 900 | Dagd : | | 1573 Bt 

din). . . 1892 795 | AlduddinI, . 1497 904 


Tne kingdom of Bengal went on for upwards of two centuries after ita revolt 
from Mohammed Tughlak, with frequent changes of dynasty, but without 


™ The early dates in this dynasty are uncer- found Fakhr ud din alive in Bengal at least s 
tain. Ibn Bathta left Delhi in a.p. 1342, and year or two after. 
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events worth recording. Among the usurpers was Réja Kans, a Hindu 
zeminddér. His son embraced the Mahometan religion.™ 

This kingdom seems at one time to have comprehended North Behér. It 
included Sundergong (Dacca): Jajnager (Tipera) was tributary: Assim was 
occasionally plundered: Cattak and the adjoining parts of Orissa were not 
acquired till just before the extinction of the state. 

It was conquered by Shir Shah, as has been related, and was in the hands of 
a revolted officer of one of his successors at the time of Akber’s accession. 


Jounpir. 
A.D. A.H. A.D. A.H. A.D. AH. 
Khiaja Jehan . - 1394 796 | Ibrdhim ° - 1401 804 | Mohammed . - 1457 862 
Mobarik . . 1399 802 | Mahmad ° - 1440 844 | Husein . ° - 1457 862 


Knrisa JEHAN, vazir at the time of Mahmud Tughlak’s accession, seems to 
huve been unable to retain his ascendancy during the minority, and to have re- 
tired to his government of Jounptir, and made himself independent. Four of 
his family followed him in succession, and carried on wars with the kings of 
Malwa and Delhi. They twice besieged the latter capital ; but, at length, their 
government was subverted, and their territory restored to Delhi by Behlul 
Lédi, in a.p. 1476. 

It was soon occupied by Baber after his conquest, and was taken by Shir 
Shih ; and, after the fall of his dynasty, passed through different hands till 
conyuered by Akber early in his reign. 

It stretched along the Ganges from Canouj, on the north-west, to the frontier 
between Bengal and South Behér on the south-east. 


Sind. 


AFTER the expulsion of the Arabs* (a.p. 750), Sind, from Bakkar to the sea, 
remained in the hands of the Sumera Rajputs, until the end of the twelfth 
century ; when the reigning family became extinct, and the government, after 
some changes, fell into the hands of another Rajput tribe, called Sama. 

It is uncertain when the Sumeras first paid tribute to the Mahometane; 
probably about the beginning of the twelfth century, under Shahdb ud din 
Ghori, or his immediate successors. 

The early Samas seem to have been refractory, for one was invaded by 
Firuz Tughlak, as has been related (about a.p. 1361). The Samas were soon 
after converted to the Mahometan religion; and kept the country till expelled 
by the Arghuns, who held it at Akber’s accession. 


——_— - 


Multan. 


MULTAN revolted during the confusion which followed the invasion of Tamer- 


lane. It fell into the hands of an Afghan family of the name of Langa, who 
held it for about a century. 


7* (In the Journal R. A. &, 1866, there is a fourth century of the Hijra. Sir H. Elliot (Arabs 
very full account, by Mr. Thomas, of the Kings in Sind) thinks that the Samras embraced the 
of Bengal, as far as their reigns can be illustrated Karmathian heresy when they established their 
from their coins.—Ev.] power. The Samas appear to have expelled 

** (In p. 312, it has been shown that the Arabs the Simras about a.p. 1350 ; and they wero oon- 
held Sind and Multan until towards the end of the quered by the Arghfins in a.p. 1520.—Eb.] 
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Early in the sixteenth century, they were dispossessed by the Arghins of 
Sind, who were, in their turn, expelled by Prince Camran, and Multan fell 
under the house of Timur. 

Of the other provinces once belonging to Delhi, it need only be said, that 
Gente of the they all became independent after the invasion of Tamerlane ; and 
India. although Behlil Lédi, B&ber, Humayun, and Shir Shah had re- 
covered many of them, yet at Akber’s accession (with the exception of the 
Panjab, the possession of which was contested by Secander Sir) they were all 
in the hands of adherents of the Afghén government. 
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A. 


Abdalis, the Afghan tribe, 710. Lose 
Khorasan, 713. Nadir Shah gains 
their attachment, 714. Change of 
name to Durranis, 733 

Abdullah, Seiad, sup Farokhsir, 682. 
His power, 683. His overthrow, 695 

Abhi Sing, vicerey of Guserat, 704. Pro- 
cures the assassination of Pilaji, 705. 
Retires to Marwar, 705 

Abubekr Tughlak, 412 

Abul Fazi, murdered, 527. His office 
under Akber, 533 

Abul Hasan, Sultan, 354 

Abul Rashid, Sultan, 354 

Abyssinians of Jinjera, wars with the, 
648, 722 

Adali, Mohammed, 460, 472 

Adil Shah, his dynasty at Bijapur, 476, 
756 

Adminietration of justice in Menu, 27. 
Of government, modern, 66 

Afghans, in India, 434, 441, 444, 
611. The north-eastern, described, 
515. Warsof Akber, 515-519. The, of 
Candahar—dethrone the Safavis, 709. 
The western, 709. The Ghiljeis, and 
the Abdalis—revolt of the former, 710. 
Conquered by Nadir Shah, 713, 715. 
Their king, ed Shah, 783 

Afzal Khan sent inst Se dinaned, 622. 
Assassinated, 622 “Fis army dispersed, 

623 

Agra, se eg of, by Baber, 422. Re- 
covered by Akber, 496. Shah Jehan 
proclaimed there, 575. Advance on, 
by Shuyja, 594 

Agricultural produce, 7 

Agriculture, 181 

Ahmedabad shuts its gates on Dara, 
608 

Ahmednagar, 476. Defence of by Chand 
Sultana, 523. Taking of, 525. Re- 
covercd, 533. A on, defeated, 


AKB 
656. Khan Jehan expelled, 578. De- 
feat of the of, 578. Continued 
war with, 579. Murder of the king of, 


580. Attempted restoration of the 
king of, 582. Aurangzib at, 651, 670, 
Pricing hat Nizam Shah, at, 476, 758 
(or Shak) Abdali, crowned, 
733. Changes the name of his tribe, 
733. His government, 734. His views 
on India, 734, Occupies the Panjab, 
734. sed, 784. Again invades 
the Panjab, 737. His governor treach- 
erously seized, 789. His third invasion, 
739. Takes Delhi, 789. Protects 
Alamgir II. against the varir, 740. His 
fourth invasion, 748. the 


Maratta troops, 743. Negotiates with 
Shuja ud doula, 746. Marches 
Sedasheo, 747. His passage the 


Jumna, 747. His force, 747. Destroys 
the Maratta army at Panipat, 762. Re- 
tires from India, 753 


, raja of Marwar, 639, 677, 684 

p hii 2, 328, 3638, 500 

Akber, birth of, 453. Defeats Hemu, 
496. State of India up to his acces- 
sion, 473, 482. Accession, 495. As- 
— the ree the I 498. His 


bellions of ty ee, 600. Conquest 
of Guserat, 507, 768. And of 
509. His troops mutiny, 511. Inter- 
feres in the disputes of the Deckan, 
518. Moves to Attok, 514. Conquers 
a 614. Wars with the north- 
= 616. raga imoe of. 
the invading army, 5 nquers 
Sind, 521. Recovers Candahar, 522. 
His settlement of Hindostan, 622. His 
expedition to the Deckan, 522. Peace 
ee on, 624. War renewed, §24. 
ake Gan Rena agustortod 


525. Refractory conduct 
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. AKB 
of his eldest son, 526. Is reconciled, 
528. Death of, 530. And character, 
531. His internal policy, 532. Progress 
of his religious opinions, 532. His 
religious and philosophical conferences, 
635. His religious system, 536. His 
discouragement of Mahometan peculli- 
arities, 537. His restrictions on Hindu 
superstition, 538. His general indul- 
gence to Hindus, 538. Limited pro- 
gress of his religion, 540. His civil 
vernment, and revenue system, 541. 
Fis reform and new model of the 
army, 545. His fortifications and pub- 
lic works, 547. His household and 

court, 547. 

Akber, Prince, joins the Rajputs, 641. 
Proclaimed Emperor, 641. Flies to the 
Marattas, 642, 648. Goes to Persia, 
655 


Alamgir. See Aurangzib 
Alamgir I. proclaimed, 738. Suspected 
by the vazir Ghazi ud din, 739. En- 


treats Ahmed Shah Durrani to protect 
him against the vazir, 740. Murdered, 
743. Events after his death, 744-753 

Ala ud din'’s invasion of the Deckan, 386. 
His accession, 390. Conquests in the 
Deckan, 394. His death and character, 
398. Internal policy of, 398 

Ala ud din Ghort, his sack of* Ghazni, 
355. His death, 359 

Ala ud din Lodi, 421, 442 

Ala ud din Masaud, 377 

Ala ud din, Seiad, 418 

Algebra, 142 

Altenations for military service, 81 

Ali ea See Hosein 

Ali Merdan Khan, his success against 
Balkh, 583, 584 ; 

Alptegin, his rebellion, 319. His death, 
320 


Altamish, 371. Death of, 374. 

Amber. See Jeipur 

Amber, Malik, 553-557, 563 

Amercot, 453, 482 

Amusements, in-door, of Hindus, 193 

Andhra, kings of, 242. Kings in Ma- 
gadha, 157 

Angria, 699. Wars of Baji Rao with, 722 

Animals of India, 97 

Antiochus, 153 

Appeals, in judicature, 28 

4rabs, their superiority in war, 89. Con- 
quests, 300. Of Sind, 306. Their ex- 
oo 312. Conquest of Transoxiana, 


Aracan, flight of Shuja to, 611 
Aram, 371 

Aravalli hills, their extent, 2 
Arbitration, 28, 91 

Architecture, 175. Mussulman, 491 
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Aristotle, esemblance of Hindu logic to 
the system of, 133 

Arithmetic, 142 

Army, how recruited and paid in Menu, 
26. In moderntimes, 81, 89, 483. Refurm 
of, by Akber, 545. The Maratta, cum- 
pared with the Mogal, 659 

Arslan, Sultan, 355 

Arts of life, in Menu, 51. 

Arts, fine, at present, 173 

Asaf Khan, 564. Unites with Shah Jehan, 
574. Imprisons the empress, 975. 
Defeats Shehriyar, 575. 

Asaf Jah (Chin Kilich Khan), 687, 692. 
Establishes his power in the Deckan, 
693. Defeats the armies of the Seiads, 
693. Hosein Ali marches against him, 
694. Made vazir, 696. Sent aguinst the 
refractory governor of Guzerat, 697. 
Quells the insurrection, 697. Resigns 
his office, and goes to the Deckan, 698. 
His policy towards the Marattas, 698. 
Foments their disscensions, 702. Is 
attacked, and makes concessions, 702. 
Renewed intrigues of, 703. Is reconciled 
to the emperor, 707. Arrives at Delbi, 
und marches against Baji Rao, 708. 
Attacked by Baji Rao, 708. His treatr 
with Baji Rao, 709. Returns to the 
Deckan, 726. His death, 727. 

Ascetics, Hindu, 62, 259 

Asiatic rivers, their banks, how inhabited, 
1. Words, pronunciation of, pref. 

Asoca (King), contemporary with Antio- 
chus, 153. His stupas, 289 

Assam, expedition to, of Mir Jumia, 
612 

Assassination, by the Persians, of Nadir 
Shah, 732 

Astronomy, 139. Originality of the Hindu, 
144 

Atheistical Sankhya School, 125. Ite con- 
nection with Buddhism, 119 

Atoms, doctrine of, 136 

Attok, built by Akber, 512 

Attorneys, 91. 

Aurangzib sent against the Uzbeks, 584. 
Besieged in Balkh, 584. His disastrous 
retreat, 585. Besieges Candahar, 536. 
War in the Deckan, 588. Intrigues at 
Golconda, 588. Treacherously attacks 
Heiderabad, 589. His character, 591. 
Cautious measures of, 593. Colludes 
with Mir Jumla, 593. Marches to join 
Morad, 594. Defeate the imperial 
army, 595. His victory over 
596. Enters Agra, 598. Imprisons 
Morad, and assumes the government, 
599. Marches from Delhi, and pursues 
Dara, 604. Treacherous attack on his 
baggage, 605. Defeats Shuja, 606. 
Wins over Jeswant Sing, 607. Attacks 


INDEX. 
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and defeats Dara, 608. His dangerous 
illness, 613. Forgives Sivaji, 621. 
Prosperity of his empire, 629. Makes 
peace with Sivaji, 630. Schemes to 
entrap him, 631. Breaks the peace, 
632. Wars against the north-eastern 
Afghans, 633. Returns to Delhi, 635. 
His bigotry, 636. Revives the poll- 
tax on infidels, 638. Treatment of the 
widow and children of Raja Jeswant 
Sing, 638. Marches against the Rajputs, 
640. Devastates their territory, 640. 
And permanently alienates them, 640. 
" His dangerous situation, 642. Arrives 
in the Deckan, 649. Advances to Ah- 
mednagar, 651. Invades Golconda, 
652. Takes Bijapur, and destroys the 
monarchy, 652. Besieges and takes 
Golconda, 653. Imprisons Prince 
Moazzim, 653. Besieges Raighar, 656. 
Cantons on the Bima, 662. Releases 
Cambakhsh, 662. His resentment 
against his general Zulfikar, 6638. His 
new plan of employing a besicging and 
pursuing army, 664. Takes Sattara, 664. 
His perseverance, 665. His indefati- 
gable industry, 666. Distrusts all 
around him, 666. Pressed by the Ma- 
rattas, 669. Retreats to Ahmednagar, 
670. Declines in health, 670. His 
alarm at the approach of death, 671. 
His death and character, 672. His 
Ictters, 673. Miscellaneous transac. 
tions of his reign, 673. His successors, 
675—753 

Azam, Prince, his contest with Moazzim, 
675 

Azam Khan pursues Khan Jehan, 578. 


B. 


Baber, invasion of India by, 420. Descent 
aud early life, 423. His wars, 424. 
Driven from Transoxiana, 426. Ac- 
quires Cabul, 428. Discontent of his 
troops, 480. War with Sanga, 431. 
Victory at Sikri, 433. Victory in Ben- 
gal, 435. Deathand character, 437-440. 

Buctria, Greek kingdom of, 266-270 

Budakhshan, 429, 436, 468 

Buhadur Shah (see Moazzim), 675. His 
proceedings in the Deckan, 676. Trans- 
actions with the Rajputs, 677. War 
with the Sikhs, 678. His death, 681 

Bahadur Shah, of Guzerat, his war with 
Humayun, 442. Expels the Moguls, 
443. His reign, 766. Disputes with 
the Portuguese, 767. His death, 767 

Bahmani kingdom of the Deckan, 475. 
States formed out of, 476. Its history, 
755 
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Bairam Khan, 462, 464. His arbitrary 
government, 496. His revolt, pardon, 
and death, 499 

Baji Rao, 700. Ravages Malwa, 701. 
Obtains acession of the chout, 701. 
Kills Dabari, 703. Compromise with 
Asaf, 704. His successes in Malwa, 
705. Appears before Delhi, and re- 
treats, 707. Forces Asaf to a treaty, 
708. His death, 722 

Balaji Rao, character of, 724. Marches 
to Malwa, 724. Revives demands on 
Delhi, 725. Expels Raghuji, 726. 
Buys over Raghuji, 726. Possesses the 
government, 728. Marches against 
Salabat, 728. Recalled by insurrection, 
729. Seizes Damaji, 729. Saved by a 
mutiny, 730. Intrigues against Sala- 
bat, 741. His death, 752 

Balaji Wiswanath, 699. Establishes the 
government of Saho, 699. His revenue 
system, 699. Dies, 699 

Balban vazir, 377. Becomes king, 379. 
Puts down the influence of slaves, 380. 
His death, 382 

Batkh, 423, 429, 469. Reduced by Prince 
Morad and Ali Merdan Khan, 584. 
Overrun by the Uzbeks, 584. Aurang- 
zib besieged there, 584 

Banda leads the Sikhs, 679. Pursued by 
Bahadur, 680. Escapes, 680. Cruel 
execution of, 686 

Banjaras, 87, 748 

Barid Shah, dynasty of, at Bidar, 477, . 
761 

Barock plundered by Sambaji, 651 

Bauddhas, religion of the, 112, 287 

Begara, Mahmud, 764 

Behar, conquest of, 366, 435. Possessed 
by Shir Khan Sur, 445. Mutiny of 
Akber’s troops in, 511. 

Behlul Lodi, 418 

Behram, Moizs ud din, 377 

Behram, Sultan, 355 

Belal Rajas, 240 

Bengal, conquest of, 366, 509. Revolt of, 
406,410. Of Farokhsir in, 682. De- 
feat of the king of, 435. Conquest of, by 
Shir Khan, 446. Military features of, 
446. Conquest of, by Akber, 509. 
Mutiny of Akber’s troops in, 611. 
Insurrection of Afghans in, 611. 
Final settlement of, 512. Invaded by 
Raghuji, 725, 726. The chout of, ob- 
tained by Raghuji, 726 

Berar, dynasty of Imad Shah in, 477, 
761 

Bernier, 598, 608 

Bhats, 211 

Bhavani, 97 

Bhaja, 231 

Bidar, history of, 477, 761 
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Bhartpur, the Jats of, 668, 674, 697 

Bijapur, 476. War with, 580. Be- 
sieged, 580. Failure of another attempt 
upon, 582. Peace effected, 582. Un- 
provoked war with, 590. Revolt 
against, by Sivaji, 620. Seizes Shahi 
Bosla as 8 hostage, 620. Makes peace 
with Sivaji, 623. Sivaji and Jei Sing 
co-operate against, 627. Failure of the 
attack on, 630. ‘Tribute levied upon, 
by Sivaji, 631. Sivaji’s conquests from, 
644. Besieged by the Moguls, 646. 
Siege of, raised, 647. Invaded unsuc- 
cessfully by Prince Azam, 651. Au- 
rangzib moves against it, 652. The 
capital taken, and the monarchy de- 
stroyed, 653. Dynasty of Adil Shah 
at, 756 

Biyayanagar, rise of the kingdom of, 406. 
League against, and fall of, 477, 758 

Bikanir, 481 

Bima, Aurangzib cantons on the, 662 

Bopal, 708 

Bosla, rise of the family of, 617 

Bosla, Raghujt, 723, 726 

Bosla, Shahjt. See Shabji 

Bosla, Sivaji. See Sivayji 

Boundaries, disputes about, in Menu, 35 

Brahma, 40, 95 , 

Brahmanism and Buddhism, comparison 
of the antiquity of, 119 

Bramins, 13. Their occupations in Menu, 
13, 16, 27, 56. At present, 59, 108 

British possessions, extent and popula- 
tion, 3, 276 

Buddha, 113. Date of his death, 121, 151 

Buildings, magnificent, by Shah Jehan, 
602. The Taj Mahal mausoleum, 602 

Bundelcand, 482. Khan Jehan inter- 
eepted there, 579. Baji Rao obtains 
possessions in, 705 

Bussy, M., 729 

Buyades, dynasty of, 319, 340 


C. 


Cahul acquired by Baber, 428. Its 
separation from India, 441. Affairs 
of, 468, 503, 612. The Rosheniyas in, 
517, 558. Seized by Nadir Shah, 716 

Cafur, intrigues of, 397 

Califs, of Baghdad, 304, 317, 325. Dis- 
solution of their empire, 379. Of 
Egypt, 408 

Calinga, 242 

Calinjer, 333. Shir Shah killed there, 457 

Calusha, a court favourite, 649 

Cambakhsh, entrusted with the siege of 
Jinji, 661. Restrained by Zulfikar, 
662. Released, 662. His revolt, de- 
feat, and death, 676 
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Camran, governor of Cabul, 441. Driven 
out by Humayun, 469. Surrender, 
and is kindly treated, 469. Rebels 
again, 469. Defeats Humayun, 470. 
Again expelled, 470. Is blinded, 47). 
And dies, 472 

Canarese language, 237 

Candahar, 454. Taking of, 467. Ceded 
to the Persians, 467. Recovered by 
Humayun, 467. Recovery of by Ak- 
ber, 522. Taken by the Persians, 564. 
Recovery of, 583. Retaken by the 
Persians, 585. A ib first, and 
then Dara, sent to recover it, 586. The 
siege against, raised, 586. Last attempt 
of the Moguls against, 586. Taken by 
Nadir Shah, 716 

Canouj, kingdom of, 233, 363. Besieged 
by Mahmud, 332. Capture of, 365 

Cape Comorin, 109 

Carnata, 237, 240. Conquest of, 396. 
Recovered by the Hindus, 406, 474 

Cashmir, conquest of, 514 

Cast among the Hindus, 13, 19, 53. 
Changes in, 58, 258 

Cattac ceded to Raghuji, 726 

Chand, Sultana, her defence of Ahmed- 
nagar, 523. Her death, 525 

Chanders taken, 434 

Chalukyas of Calinga, 242. Of Carnata, 241 

Champanir taken, 443 

Chandragupta, 152, 228 

Charans, 211 

Chengiz Khan, conquests under, 372 

Chera, 239 

Chin Kitch Khan. See Asaf Jah 

China, conquest of, attempted, 404 

Chinese annals, 120, 157. Chinese tra- 
vellers in India, 287 

Chitor captured, 394. Recovered by the 
Rajputs, 398. Taken by Shir Shab, 
457. By Akber, 506 

Chola, 239 

Chout, the, first levied by Sivaji, 632, 688. 
Of Guzerat, 701. Of Bengal, obtained 
by Raghuji, 726 

Chronology of the Hindus, 149 

Chunar, siege of, 446 

Church, 485 

Civil Law, Hindu, 32, 89. Mahometan, 
484 

Civilisation, Hindu, 48, 187 

Climate, Indian, 4 

Coasting trade, 184 

Coins, ian, 268 

Coinage, 368, 490 

Colapue, 702 

Commerce, 182 

Common Law of India, 91, 484 

Community vi » 71, 75, 262 

Concan, 240. The northern, taken by 
Sivaji, 620. Destruction of Moazzim's 
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army in, 650. Wars in Baji Rao’s 
time, 722. 

Confcderacy, Hindu, defeated, 321, 328, 
364 

Conquests, Arab, 300. Conquest of Per- 
sia, 304. Of Sind by the Arabs, 306. 
Of Transoxiana, 316. Of Ghor, 330. 
Of Persia by Mahmud, 340. Of Ghaz- 
ni, 356. Of Ajmir, 364. Of Delhi, 
365. Of Oudh, Behar, and Bengal, 
366. Of Carnata, 396. Of Muaber, 
396. Of Maharashtra, 397. Of Mala- 
bar, 401. Of Telingana, 402. Of 
China, attempted, 104. Of Guzerat, 
390, 507. Of Bengal, 366, 509. Of 
Cashmir, 514. Of Sind, 521. Of 
Khandesh, 525, 770. Of Persia by the 
Ghiljeis, 710. Of Hindostan, Maruatta 
plan for, 742 

Contracts, 35 

Conversions of Hindus, 487 

Converts, Mogul, massacred, 397 

Copper money, 405 

Corumandel coast, rebellion of, 406. Con- 
quests on, 760 

Court of the Hindu government, 24, 265. 
Of Akber, 547 

Creation, Hindu idea of, 41 

Criminal law, 28 

Crishna, 100 

Cshatriyas, 16, 58 


D. 


Dabari, in Guzerat, 687, 703. Marches 
to depose the peshwa, 703. Anticipated 
by Baji Rao, defeated, and killed, 703 

Damaji Geikwar,723. Intrigues against 
Balaji, 724. Insurrection by, 729. 
Seized by treachery, 729 

Daniyal, death of, 529 

Dara Shukoh, Prince, his great expedi- 
tion aguinst Candahar, 586. His failure 
and retreat, 587. His character, 591. 
Administers the government, 593. His 
defensive measures, 594. His son 
Soleiman, 594. Marches to oppose his 
brothers, but totally defeated, 596. 
Flies to Delhi, 598. Supported by Shah 
Jehan, 598. Pursued by Aurangzib, 
604. Flies from Lahor, 605. Appears 
in Guzerat, 607. Is abandoned by 
Jeswant Sing, 607. Attacked and de- 
feated, 608. Flies toGuzerat, 608. Met 
by Bernier, 608. Flies towards Sind, 
609. Betrayedto Aurangzib, 609. Is 
brought to Delhi, 609. Sympathy of the 
people for, 609. Is put to death, 610 

Daud Khan Panni, entrasted with the 
Deckan administration, 676. Defeat 
and death of, 685 
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Debts, \aw of, in Menu, 34 

Deckan, 1. Natural divisions of, 2. Early 
state and divisions of, 236, 238. In- 
vasion of, by Ala uddin, 386. 
ditions to the, 394, 396, 400. General 
revolt there, 407. Independence of, 
recognised, 410. Kingdoms of, 475. 
Disputes of, interfered with by Akber, 
613. Akber’s expedition to the, 522. 
Wars in the, 553. Shah Jehan sent to 
settle the, 561. Renewal of disturb- 
unces, 562. Quelled, 563. State of, 
666, 577, 643. Famine and pesti- 
lence in, 579. Unsuccessful operations 
in, 581. War renewed in, under 
Aurangzib, 588. Further disturbances, 
614. Khan Jehan, viceroy of, 633. 
Arrival of Aurangzib in, 649. Its dis- 
ordered state, 654. Revolt of Cam- 
bakhsh in, 676. Bahadur’s proceedings 
in, 676. Hosein Ali marches to, 685. 
Asaf Jah establishes his power, 693, 
698. Bahmani monarchy of, founded, 
475, 755. Other kingdoms of, 476, 
756-761 

Deilemites, 319, 340 

Deities, of the Veda, 40, 278. Of Menu, 
41,42. Modern, 94. Local, 103 

Delhi, conquest of, 365. Kings of, 370. 
Defeat of Moguls at, 392. Sack and 
massacre of, by Timur, 415. Anarchy 
at, 417. Occupation of by Baber, 422. 
Taken by Humayun, 472. Recovered 
by Akber, 496. Dara brought there, and 
put to death, 609, 610. Sivaji entrapped 
there, by Aurangzib, 628. Escape of 
Jeswant Sing’s family from, 639. State 
of the court of, 688, 693. Baji Rao 
appears before it, 707. Asaf Jah ar- 
rives there, 707. Supineness of the court 
of, 716. Nadir Shah advances upon it, 
717. Occupies it, 718. Massacre in, by 
the Persians, 718. Plunderof, by Nadir, 
719. Demands on the court of, revived 
by Balaji, 725. Taken by Ahmed Shah 
Durrani, 739. Massacres and exactions 
there, 740. Taken by Ragoba, 741. 
Taken by Sedasheo, 746 


Deogiri, 246. Submission of, 887. 
aking of, 397. Removal of the 
capital to, 408 

Devi, 97 


Dewal Devi, the princess, 395, 401 

Dharna, 211 

Dilawar founds kingdom of Malwa, 768 

Dilir Khan, deserts Soleiman, 603. In- 
vades Golconda, 646. Lays siege to 
Bijapur, 646 

Disaffection of the Hindus in the Deckan, 
638 

Discontents, Mussulman, under Akber, 
539 
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Diu, 443. Disputes with the Portuguese 
at, 767 

Doula, Najib ud, minister, 740, 742, 
746 

Drama, Hindu, 164 

Dravida, country, 237. Language, 237 

Dress, Hindu, 201, 265 

Durranis, the, 733. See Abdalis 

Durrani, Ahmed Shah, invasions of, 
734, 737, 739, 743 

Dyeing, Hindu, 180 

Dynasties after the Calif's empire, 317. 
After the dissolution of the empire of 
Delhi, 474, 755—772 


E. 


East coast, trade from the, 185 

Education, 204 

Embassy of Sir T. Roe, 558 

Emperors, nominal, 691 

Employment of classes, 13, 59 

English character, Khafi Khan's impres- 
sion of the, 674 

Entertainments of the rich, 195 

Eras of Vicramaditya and Salivahana, 158 

Escheats, 23 

Eurvpe, comparison between it and India, 
as to climate, extent, and population, 3, 
4, 276 

Evidence, law of, in Menu, 33 

Erercises, 200 

ts in ancient and modern times, 

186, 187 


F. 


Fables and Tales, 172 

Factions of Raja Saho and Tara Bai, 676. 
Religious, 476, 757 

Fa-hian, 288 

Fairs, 197 

Fakirs, or dervises, 485 

Famines, 52. In the Deckan, 579 

Fanatical Sect, account of, 460 

Fanaticism, less, than superstition in 
India, 487. Of the Sikhs, 679 

Farokhsir, Prince, his revolt in Bengal, 
682. Is gd set by the governors 
of Behar and Allahabad, 682. His 
accession and character, 683. His 
jealousy of his chief confidant, 683. 

is intrigues, and submission to the 

Seiads, 684. Instigates Daud Khan 
Panni to resist Hosein Ali, 685. Re- 
fuses to ratify a treaty, 688. His plots, 
688. Deposed and put to death, 690 

Farrukhzad, Sultan, 354 

Fath Khan, the minister, murders the 
king of Ahmednagar, 580. His ter- 


euerenon) 580. Final surrender of, 
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Feizi, translates from the Sanscrit, 533. 
His death, 534 

Feudal tenure of the Rajputs, 82, 83, 274. 
How it differs from that of Europe, 83 

Fiefs, existence of, 83 

Finances, disorder of Aurangzib's, 669 

Fine arts, 173 

Firuz Tughlak, 410 

Food, manner of eating, 20, 192 

Forest tribes, 212 

Fortifications of Akber, 547 

French, subsidiary force, aiding ~‘alabat, 
729 

Funerals, 206 

Future State, 106, 283 


G. 


Ganges, the, 1. The most civilized tract, 2 

Gangu, Hasan, 408, 475, 755 

Gardens, 197 

Geikvar, Pilaji, 703, 705. Damayji, 723, 
724, 726, 729 

Geography, 146 

Geometry, 142 

Ghazi ud din (son of Asaf), 728, 730. Ghan 
ud din the younger, his character, 737. 
Expelsthe vazir, 738. The emperor plots 
against, 738. Becomes vazir,738. His 
violent government, 738. His trea- 
cherous seizure of the governor of the 
Panjab, 739. Seeks the aid of the Ms- 
rattas, 740. Advances on Delhi, 741. 
Murders Alamgir Il., 743. He flies. 
746 

Ghazni, house of, founder of the, 319. 
Kings of, 323. Destroyed by the 
Ghorians, 356. The house of, retire 
to India, 357. Taken by the Selyuks, 
358. Expulsion of the house of, from 
the Panjab, 361 

Gheir Mehdis, doctrines of the sect, 460 

Ghiljeis, the revolt of, 710. Conquer 
Persia, 710. Their tyrannical govern- 
ment, 712. War with the Turks and 
Russians, 712. Driven out, 713. In- 
vaded by Nadir Shah, 715 

Ghiyas ud din Ghori, 359. Balban, 
377, 379. Tughlak I., 402. Tugh- 
lak IT., 412 

Ghor, conquest of, 330. Cruel execution 
of the king of, 356. House of. 357. 
Dissolution of the Ghorian emyuare, 368 

Ghori, Ala ud din, 356. Seif ad din, 359. 
Ghiyas ud din, 359. Shahab ud din or 
Mohammed, 360, 366. Mahmud. 368 

Gods. See Deities 

Golconda, 477, 578, 583. Intrigues at, 
by A ib, 588. Submission of the 
king of, 589. Tribute levied on by 
Sivaji, 681. Invaded by the Moguls 
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646. By <Aurangzib, 652. Peace 
made with the king of, 652. Peace 
with, broken, 653. Taken by Aurang- 
zib, 653. Dynasty of kings of, 759 

Gold-working in India, 180 

Gorpara, Santa7i, 658, 661 

Gour, taken by Humayun, 448 

Gorernment, in Menu, 20. Changes in, 
66. Ofa township, 69. By a village 
community, 71. Of Sultan Mahmud, 
346. Muahometan, 482. Civil, of 
Akber, 541, 544. Of Sivaji, 631 

Govind, Guru, 678 

Grants, religious, 84 

Greek accounts of India, 253. Kingdom 
of Bactria, 266 

Greek schools, resemblance of Hindu 
metaphysics to, 136 

Greks regarded the Indian character 
favourably, 266 

Guru Govind, forms the Sikhs into a com- 
monwealth, 678 

Guzcrat, 1, 162, 232, 761-768. Differs 
from Bengal, 3. Its relation and re- 
semblance to Hindostan, 3. Mahmud’s 
cxpedition to, 334. Expedition of Ala 
ud din to, 390. Revolt of, 398, 407, 
413. Humayun’s conquest of, 442. 
Expulsion of the Moguls from, 443. 
Flight of the Mirzas to, 504. Conquest 
of, 507. Insurrection in, 512. Resi- 
dence of Jehangir in, 5662. Acknow- 
ledges Dara, 607. Asaf Jah governs, 
697. The chout ceded in, 702. Mo- 
deration of Baji Rao, in settling, 703. 
History of the kings of, 761. Con- 
quered by Akber, 507, 768 


Hi. 


Hakim, Prince, nominally governs for his 
brother Akber, 503. Invades the Pan- 
jab, 504. His revolt and flight, 512. 
His death, 514 

Harauti, 481 

Hasan, Sultan Abul, 354. 

Hasan Gangu, founds the Deckan king- 
dom, 475, 755 

Head man, his duties, 69 

Heat of India, 4 

Hriderabad, 589, 698. See Golconda 

Hemu, » low Hindu, made prime minister, 

’ 460. His vigour and talents, 461. De- 
feat and death, 462, 496 

Herat, 710 

Hereditary thieves, 209 

Heroic poetry, Hindu, 169 

Hindostan, natural divisions of, 1. Early 
history of, 225. State of, 362, 374, 
478. Settlement of, by Akber, 622. 
Muaratta plan for the conquest of, 742 
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Hindus, 10-246. Division and employ- 
ment of classes, 13. Government, 20. 
Administration of justice, 27. Religion, 
39. Manners and character, 48, 187, 
263,298. Their origin, 53,284. Changes 
in cust, 58, 250. Changes in government, 
66. System of war, 25, 85. More hu- 
mane than the Mahometan, 85. Changes 
in the law, 89. Religion, observations 
upon present state of, and philosophy, 
92, 123. Astronomy and mathematical 
science, 139. Science, ey of, 
144. Geography, 146. Chronology, 
149. Language, 161. Literature, 163. 
Arts, 173, 180. Agriculture, 181. Com- 
merce, 182. Settlements, in Java, &c., 
185. Character in ancient and modern 
times, 222. History of, up to the Ma- 
hometan invasion, 225. State of, at 
the Mahbometan invasion, 313, 362. 
Kingdoms, restoration of, in Telingans 
and Carnata, 406, 476. Tiiereased in- 
tercourse with, by the Mussulmans, 388, 
475, 493. Conversions of, 487. Super- 
stition of, Akber’s restrictions on, 538. 
But general indulgence to, 505, 538. 
Vexatiously treated by Aurangzib, 636. 
General disaffection of, 638 

Hiouen Thsang, his account of India, 288- 
299 

Holcar, origin of this Maratta family, 704 

Hosein Ali, 682, 683. Sent against the 
raja of Murwar, 684. Makes peace, 
684. Marches to settle the Deckan, 
685. His ill success, 687. Makes 
peace with Raja Suho, and submits to 
pay the chout, 688. Returns with 
10,000 Marattas, 688. Marches against 
Asaf Jah, 694. Assassinated, 694 

Household of Akber, 547 

Houses, Hindu, 193 

Humayun, first reign of, 440. Disputes 
with the King of Guzerat, 442, 767. 
Marches against Shir Khan, 446. Takes 
Gour, 448. Retreats, 448. Intercepted, 
449. His army surprised and dispersed, 
449. His second campaign, 450. De- 
feat and flight, 450. Arrives at Lahor, | 
451. Fails in attempting Sind, 451. 
Seeks refage in Jodpur, 452. But is 
refused, 452. His horrible march 
through the desert, 452. Hospitably 
received at Amercot, 453. Second at- 
tempt on Sind, 453. Retires to Canda- 
har, 454. His dangers, 454. Flies to 
Persia, 455. Reception of, in Persia, 
463. Professes the Shia religion, 463. 
Recovers Canduhar, 467. Takes Cabul, 
468. Accepts Camran’s surrender, 469. 
Invades Balkb, 469. Defeated, 470. 
Blinds Camran, 471. Marches to re- 
cover India, 472. Defeats Secander 
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Sur, 472. Takes Delhi and Agra, 472. 
Death of, 472 
Husband and wife, Hindu law of, 35 


I. 


Ibrahim Lodi, 420. Defeat and death of, 
421 

Brahim, Sultan, 355. Tbrahim, king of Gol- 
conda, 760. His wars and conquests, 760. 

Dak Khan, 323. His invasion, and defeat, 


327 
Imad Shah, his dynasty in Berar, 761 


im , 187 
India, its extent and population, 1-4. 


Climate and seasons, 4. Natural pro- 
ductions of, 5. Animals, 9. Minerals, 
10. of, 161. Scythian 
settlers in, 252. Greek accounts of, 253. 
Manners and customs unaltered since 
the Grecks, 263. Chinese accounts of, 
287. Slow progress of Mahometans in, 
its cause, 312. Expeditions of Mahmud 
to, 326-339. Government of, relation 
of different nations to, 349. Foundation 
of Muhometan empire in, 353, 360. 
First expedition to, under Shahab ud din, 
360. Shahab ud din’s conquests in India, 
364, 368. Independence of, under the 
Slaves, 370. The Mahometan territory, 
when greatest, 410, 654. Invaded by Ta- 
merlane, 414. Invaded by Baber, 420. 
Cabul separated from, for a time, 441, 
503. State of, at Akber’s accession, 
473-495. Independent states of 473, 
475, 478. Internal state of, after the 
Mahometan conquest, 482. Towns and 
commerce of, 488. State of the country 
in 14th and 15th centurics, 488. Ak- 
ber's government of, 541. Its state at 
Jehangir’s accession, 550. Its prosperity 
under Shah Jehan, 600. Invaded by 
Nadir Shah, 717. By Ahmed Durran, 
739, 743 
ndian words, pronunciation of, pref. x. 
Difference of Indian nations, 187. In- 
dians, west of the Indus, 254. Charac- 
ter, opinion ofthe Greeks respecting, 266 
Indus, 1, 253. Country west of, ceded to 
Nadir Shah, 719 
Infidels, poll-tax on. Sce Jizya 
Inhabitants, classes of, in villages, 71 
Inheritance, law of, 37 
Inland trade, 187 
Insubordination of Akber’s officers, 500 
Insurrections under Mohammed Tughlak, 
406. Afghan, 434, 441. Afghan, in 
Bengal, 511. In Guzerat, 512. Of 
Prince Khusrou, 551. In Cabul quelled, 
558. Of the Satnarami religionists, 635 


ee creation, Sankhya theory of, 
126 
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Interest of moncy, 34 
Islands, eastern, of India, 185 


J. 


Jainas, religion of, 116, 122 

Jats, the, 252. Insurrection of, 668, 674. 
Expedition against, 697 

Java, Hindu settlements in, 185 

Jehandar Shah, his accession, 681. His 
incapacity, 681. Betrayed and put tu 
death, 682 

Jehangir, refractory conduct of, 526. The 
title of, assumed by Selim, as emperor, 
550. His son Khusrou flies the court, 
rebels and is imprisoned, 551. Punishes 
the rebels, 552. Unsuccessfully invades 
the Deckan, 553. Recovers Ahmednagar, 
and marries Nur Jehan, 553. Attacks 
Ahmednagar, but is defeated, 556. Sac- 
cessfully wars with Mewar, 557. Queils 
an insurrection at Cabul, 558. Sir T. 
Roe's account of his court, character. 
and empire, 558. The emperor moves 
to Mandu, Sir T. Roe's descriptiun of 
his march, 561. Resides in Guzerat, 
562. Quells disturbances in the 
Deckan, 562. His increased di- 
trust of Shah Jehan (heir-apparcut), 
665. Advances against Shah Jehan, 
565. Marches against the Rosheniyas 
in Cabul, 567. is cruel treatment of 
Mohabat's son-in-law, 568. His person 
seized by Mohubat, 568. Is joined by 
the empress in his captivity, 571. His 
artifices to regain liberty, 571. Is res- 
cued by the uid of the empress, 572. 
His sickness and death. 573. See Selim 

vera raja, his invasion and repulse, 321, 

26 


Jeipur, 481, 505, 639, 677 
Jet Sing, 594. Deserts Soleiman, 603. Sent 
against Sivaji, 626. With whom he 
co-operates, 627. Failure of his attack 
on Bijapur, 630. His death, 630. Jei 
Sing IL. viceroy of Malwa, 706 
Jelal ud din Khthi, mild government of, 
- 385. Assassinated, 388 
Jesalmer, 481 
Jeswant Sing defeated, 595. Treacherously 
attacks the baggage of Aurangzib, 605. 
Threatens Agra, and flies to Marwur, 
606. Is won over by A ib, 607. 
Abandons Dara, 607. Returns with 
Prince Moazzim to replace Jei Sing, 630. 
ae death, 638. His widow and chil- 
n oppressed by Aurangzb, 638. 
They escape from Delhi, 639 
Jinjera, failure of Sambaji at, 649. Wars 
with the Abyssinians of, 722 
Jinjt, taken by Sivaji, 645. Raja Ram's 
escape to, 656. Zulfikar Khan sent 
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to reduce, 657. Its siege committed 
to Prince Cambakhsh, 661. The siege 
obstructed by Zulfikar, 661. Santaji 
Gorpara advances to ruise the sirgo, 
661. Retreats, 662. The siege re- 
newed, but operations protracted, 663. 
Taken by Zulfikar, 663 

Jicya, or poll-tax on infidels, 310. — Abo- 
lished by Akber, 538. Revived, 638. 
Abolished, 690 

Jodpur, 480. See Marwar 

Jones’, Sir W., Indian orthography, pref. 
ix. 

Jounpur, 418, 479. Kingdom of, 771 

Judiial Officers in Menu, 27. Under 
the Mahometans, 484. Under Akber, 544 

Junla, Mir. See Mir Jumla 

Jun, 453, 609 

Justice, administration of, in Menu, 27. 
Mahometan, 484, 544 


K. 


Kei Kohad, 382 

Kerala, 239 

Khandesh, 414. 525, 770 

Khan Jehan Lodi, his history, 576. 
His flight from Agra, 577. His pro- 
ceedings in the Deckan, 577. The 
emperor marches against him, 577. Is 
driven out of Ahmednagar, 578. Pur- 
sucd by Azam Khan, flies from the 
Deckan, and is killed, 579. 

Khurizm, kingdom of, 358. Unsuccess- 
ful invasion of, 366. King of, pursued 
into India, 372 

Khizr Khan, Seiad, 417 

Khorasan, 317, 324, 713 

Khurram, Prince. See Shah Jehan 

Khusrou, Sultan, his retreat to Luhor, 357. 
Conquered, 361 

Khusrou, Amir, the poet, 380, 383, 395 

Khusrou, the slave, 400 

Khusrou, Prince, 528. His flight, 
rebellion, and seizure, 551. His im- 
prisonment, 552. Description of him 
by Sir T. Roe, 561. ig suspicious 
death, 563 

Knowlrdge, purpose of, and means of at- 
taining, among Hindus, 124 

Kuli Kuth, or Kuth Shah, founder of the 
dynasty in Golconda, 477, 759. Pro- 
fesses the Shia religion, 760. Extent 
of his kingdom, 760. History of the 
dynasty, 759, 760 

Kuth ud din Eibak, 370 


L. 


Iahor, the raja of, his invasion, 321 
Land, grants of, by government, 75, 81, 
298. Property in, 79. Tenure of, 73 
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Land revenue, 23, 76, 543. How annually 
settled, 77. Under Akber’s settlement, 
541 

Landholders, village, 71. Their rights and 
status, 72. And tenants, 73. 

Lands alienated for military service, 81. 
Among the Rajputs, 83, 275, 362. For 
services not military, 84, 298. Held freo 
of service, 84. Tributary, and other 
dependent territories, 84 

Languages of the Hindus, 161. Of the 

Civil, 32, 


Indian Mahometans, 494 

Law, 28. Criminal, 28, 91. 
89 Of evidence, 33. Changes in the 
written, 89. Local, 92. Under Ma- 
hometan government, 484. Muhometan 
and Common, 484 

Letters of the emperor Aurangzib, 673 

Ltterature, Hindu. 163. Mahometan, 493 

Liturgy, Hindu, its character, 111 

Lodi, rise of the family of, 418. Behlul 
Lodi, 418. Secander, his good adminis- 
tration, 419. His bigutry, 419.  Ibra- 
him, his defeat, and death, 421. Khan 
Jehan Lodi, 576 

Logical Schovls, 13. Their resemblanco 
to Aristotle, 133 

Lunar Races, 150, 226 


M. 


Maaber, conquest of, 396 

Magadha, kings of, 151, 228 

Maha Bharata, 100, 170,228. Date ofthe 
war of, 156, 227 

Maharashtra country, 244. See Marattas 

Mahometans, first invade India, 306. 
Causes of their slow progress in India, 
312. Their intercourse with the Hin- 
dus, 353, 388, 475, 493 

Mahometan religion, 300. Empire in 
India, foundation of, 360. Territory in 
India, when greatest, 410, 654. Empire, 
internal state of the, 482. Law, 484. 
Literature, 493. Peculiarities discou- 
raged by Akber, 537. Confederacy, 742 

Mahmud Begara, vigorous government of 
in Guzerat, 764. Co-operates with the 
Mamluks of Egypt in a naval war 
with the Portuguese, 765 

Mahmud Ghori, 368 

Muhmud, Sultan, 323. Disputed succession 


of, 323. Declares his independence, 
325. His expeditions to India, 
326, 328, 330, 331, 333, 334, 


344. Defeats the Tartars, 328. De- 
cisive battle, 328. His capture of 
Tanesar, 331. Conquest of Transoxi- 
una, 331. Permanent occupation of 
the Panjab, 333. Sets up a raja in 
Guzcrat, 337. His conquest of Persia, 
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340. His death, and character, 340, 
341. His cvart and army, 346 

Mahmud Trghak, 413 

Mal. Todar. See Todar 

Melntar, 239, 401 

Malik Ambrr, his talents as minister, 553. 
Retakes Ahm , 533. Defeats a 
combined attack, 556. Renews dis- 
turbances in the Deckan, 562. Is 
defeated, and makes terms, 563. Unites 
with Shah Jehan in rebellion, 566. 
His death, 574 

Malik, Sultan Kkusrou, 357. 361 

Ma'wa. 231, 295, 374. Revolt of, 414. 
War in. 501. Bayi Rao's successes in, 
706. Balaji marches to, 724. Formal 
cession of, by Mohammed Shah, 725. 
History of the kings of, 768 

Mamluks of . 465 


Marsttas, the, 238, 244, 295, 615, 757, | 


798. Weakness of, 656. System of 
their defence, 657. War by, 658. 


Their armies compared with the Mo- 
gals.659. Dissensions among the, 663. 
Their successes, 668. Press hardly 


upon the grand army, 669. Their state - 


in Bahadur’s reign. 676. A trace made 
with. 677. Progrees of, 686. Policy 


of Asaf Jah towards them, 698. Con- ; 


solidation of their government, 699. 
Their dissensions fomented by Asaf, 
702. A great Maratta chief, Dabari, 
793. Maratta families, their ongin. 704. 
Their retaliation on the assassination 
ef Pilaji Geikwar, 705. Malwa 


tacitly surrendered to them by Jei . 


Sing IL, 706. Proceedi 


of, 721. : 


Invaded by Salabat, and a French sub- | 


sidiary force, 729. Aid in subduing 
the Rohillas, 736. Their aid sought 
by Ghan ud din, 740. Plans of, for 
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415. Shir Shah's in Raisin, 456. BY 
the Persians, 718 

Master and Servant, Law of, 35 

Maudud, Sultan, 353 

Medicine, 159 

Menu, laws of, 11. State of Hindus st 
the time of, 48. Religion of, 41. Since, 
92. The age of, 12, 247 

Merdan Khan, Ali, 583, 584 

Metaphysical opinions of Hindas, 123 

Mewar, 480. Sanga, ranaof,431. War 
in, 553, 557. Rana of. makes fa- 
vourable terms with Aurangzib, 640. 
Breaks the peace, 640. Wars with, 
764 

Military service, lands taken fof. 81. 
Among the Rajputs, 83. Establish- 
ments of Akber. 544. Reform and new 
model of his army, 545. Works and 
fortifications by Akber, 547. Spirit, 
decline of, 560, 659 

Mincrals, 10 

Ministers, the King’s, 21, 483 

Mirsas, their revolt, 504. They fly to 
Guzerat, 504 

Mir Jum/a, prime minister, 588. Col- 
ludes with Aurangzib, 593. Attacks 
Shuja, 610. His expedition to Assam, 
612. Death of. 613 

Mixture of classes. 19, 60 

Moazzim, Prince, sent against Sivaji, 625, 
630. Destruction of his army in the 
Conean, 650. His invasion of Bijapur, 
651. Imprisoned by Aurangzib, 
653. His contest with his brother, 675. 
His victory, 675. Assames the crown 
with the title of Bahadur Shah, 675. 
See Bahadur, ante 

Mobarik, Seiad, 417 

Mobartk Khilji, 400. Murder of. 401 


. Mobariz, governor of Heiderabad, sent to 


the conquest of Hindostan, 742. In- | 
vade Rohilcand, 742. Their troops in ° 
' Moguls, their conquests, 315,372. Irrup- 


Hindostan dispersed, 743. Power of, 
at its zenith, 744. Retire to Panipat, 
and intrench their camp, 747. Their 
numbers, 747. Failure of their sup- 
plies. 748. Military character of, 748. 
Battle of Panipat, 750. The destruc- 
tion of their army, 752. 
spondency, 752. 

Marriage, Hindu law of, 35. Ceremonies, 
202 

Marear, 480. Invasion of, 457, 505, 
649. Flight of Jeswant Sing to, 606. 
Tresty with, 677. Raja of, Hosein Ali 
sent against the. 684 

Masaud, Sultan, 351. 
the Seljuks, 352. 
death, 353 


His wars with 
Deposition and 


Massacre of Mogul mercenaries, 383. Of ° 


Mogul converts, 397. Timur's in Delhi, 


Their de- ! 


- 2.8 


! 
i 
| 
i 
| 


supplant Asaf Jah, 698. Defeated and 
slain, 698 


tion into the Panjab, 372. Irraption, 
382. Massacre of Mogul mercenaries, 
383. And of converts, 397.  Incur- 
sions, 391. Senous invasion by, 391. 
Unsuceessful, 394. Discontinuance of 
their incursions, 394. Mogul troops 
rebel, in Gurerat, 407. Why Indian 
Mussulmans called! a0, 424. Baber's 
opinion of, 391, 424. Provinces, 
plundered by Sivayi, 624. Ravages in, 
632.' Defeated in a field action by 
Sivaji, 633. Again invaded by Sivaji, 
644 ne Golconda, 646. ‘Sambaj 
deserts to the, 646. Besiege Bij , 
646. Comparison of the Masctts semi 
with that of the, 659. Change in their 
system of war, 664. Their exhaustion, 
664. Extinction of Mogul empire, 753 
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Mohahat Khan, called to court by the 
empress, 565. Chases the rebellious 
Shah Jehan, 565, 566. Persecuted by 
the empress, 567. His history, 567. 
Is suinmoned to court, 567. His son- 
in-law brutally treated by Jehangir, 568, 
Sizes on the emperor's person, 568. 
His camp attacked unsuccessfully by 
the empress, 570. Insecurity of his 
power, 571. Terms granted to him, 
573. Jvins Shah Jehan against the 
emperor, 573. Receives the Deckan, on 
Shah Jehan’s accession to the throne, 
576 

Mohammed Adi, or Adali, murders his 
nephew, and usurps the throne. 460. 
His vices and incapacity, 460. His de- 
feat and death, 462 

Mohammed Amin Khan, 694, 695 

Mohammed Ghori, 366. See Shahab ud 
din 

Mohammed Shah, accession, 691. 
dence of, 693. 
Seinds, 694. 
ment, 690. 


Pru- 
His plans avainst the 
Assumes the govern- 


Rapid 


decline of his | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


monarchy, 696. His indolence, his fa- . 


vourites, and prejudices, 696, 697. In- 
stigates the governor of Heiderabad to 
supplant Asaf Jah, 698. Is recunciled 
to him, #07. Refuses to ratify Asafs 
cencessions, 721. Defeated by Nadir, 
717. Restored, 719. Purchases aid 
by concession, 725. Marches against 
the Rohillas, 730. His death, 735. 

Mohammed, Setad, 417 

Mohammed Tughlak, 403. Wild schemes 
of, 404. Death, 408. Rebellions in 
his reign, 406. States formed on the 
dissolution of the empire under, 474 

Moizs ud din Behram, 377 

Monastic orders, 62. Their ascendancy. 
1k1 

Money, paper, introduction of, 405. 
Coinage 

Monotheism, 40, 277, 283 

avon, races of the, 150, 226 

Morad, Prince, reduces Balkh, 584. Is 
disgraced, 584. His character, 592. 
His rebellion, 593. Deceived by Au- 
rangzib, 594. With Aurangzib, defeats 
the imperial army, 595. Dismissed by 
Aurangzib, 599. Imprisoned, 599. 
And murdered, 612 

Mowluris, 485 

Mountaineers, 212 

Mozaffer Shah, king of Guzerat, his his- 
tory, 762 

Multan, 306, 326 

Music, 173 

Mutiny of Akber's troops in Bengal and 
Behar, 511. Balaji, saved by a, 730 

Mysore, 645 


See 
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Nadir Shah. His rise, 713. Drives out 
the Ghiljeis, and recovers Khorasan 
from the Abdalis, 713. Takes Herat, 


714. Guains the attachment of the Ab- 
dalis, 714. Deposes Tahmasp Shah, 
714. Is elected king, 714. Suppresses 


the Shia religion, 715. Invades the 
Ghiljeis, 715. His conciliatory policy, 
715. Invades India, 717. Defeats 
Mohammed Shah, 717. Advances to 
Delhi, 717. Orders a massacre by the 
Persians, 718. His extortions, 719. 
His rapacity and violence, 719. The 
country west of the Indus ceded to him, 
719. Restores Mohammed Shah to his 
throne, 719. Amount of treasures car- 
ried off by, 720. His tyranny, 731. 
His fears of the Shias, 731. Puts out 
his son's eyes, 731. His cruelties, 732. 
Favours the Afghans, 732. Is assas- 
sinated by the Persians, 732 

Nagarcot, Temple of, 329 

Najib ud Doula, minister, 740. His es- 
cape, 741. His league with Shuja ud 
Doula, 742 

Names, Hindu, 205 

Nanak, 678 

Nanda's reign, date of, 151, 155, 228 

Nasir ud din Mahmud, 377 

Nasir ud din Tughlak, 413 

Nasir Jang repulses Buji Rao, 721. 
volts, 726 

Nations, Tartar, 314 

Naval war with Portuguese, 723, 765 

Nerbadda, the, fixed as the limit of the 
Mogul provinces, 1. Crossed by Si- 
vaji, 644 

Nidhi, the Pirti, 699, 700 

Nizam Shah, dynasty of, 476, 758 

Nur Jehan, her marriage, and romantic 
history, 553. Herinfluence, 555. Sup- 
ports Shah Jehan, 558. Is alienated 
from him, 563. Calls to court Moha- 


Re- 


bat, 565. Distrusts and rsecutes 
Mohubat, 567. Her spirited conduct, 


569. Attacks Mohnabat’s camp, 570. 
Is repulsed, 570. Joins the emperor 
in his confinement, 571. Her plots and 
prepurations, 572. Rescues her hus- 
band, 572. Her devotion to him, im- 
prisonment, and death, 575 


O. 
Observances, Ritual, Hindu, 43 


Opinions, metaphysical, 123. Religious, 
of Akber, 536 
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Orders, Monastic, 62, 111 

Origin of the Hindus, 63, 284. Of vil- 
lage communities, 75 

Orissa, or Uriya country, 163, 238, 242, 
474, 726 

Oudh, 226, 366. 475, 502, 694, 735 

Oudipur. See Mewar. 

Ownership, sale without, Hindu law of, 
35 


P. 


Painting, Hindu, 174 

Pandya, 238 

Panipat, battles of, 421, 462, 750 

Panjab, the, 1, 234, 262. Ranjit Sing’s 
possessions in, extent and population 
of, 3. Permanently Secapied |) by Mah- 
mud, 333. Expulsion of the Ghazni 
house from, 361. Mogul irruption 
into the, 382. Re-annexed to Delhi, 
418. Revolt of, 461. Campaign in the, 
496. Invaded by Hakim, 504. Occu- 
pied by Ahmed Khan, 734. Cession 
of, 737. The Governor of, treacherously 
seized, 739. Seized by Ragoba, 741. 
Fourth invasion of Ahmed Shah, 743 

Paper money, introduced in Persia, 405 

Party, ascendancy at court of a Hindu, 
401 


Parviz, Prince, elder brother of Shah Je- 
han, 561. Reprimanded, 563. Chases 
his rebellious brother, 565, 566 

Pastorals, Hindu, 172 

Persecution of the-Sikhs, by the Mahome- 
tans, 686 

Persia, conquest of, by the Arabs, 304. 
Conquered by Mahmud, 340, 348. Pro- 
a conquest of, by Mohammed Tugh- 
ak, 404. Reception of Humayun in, 
463. Candahar ceded to, 467. Takes 
Candahar, 564. Loses it, 583. Retakes 
it, ner the Guile in, 709. Con- 

que y the Ghiljeis, 710. Reign of 
Nadir Shah in, 714, 731 

Philosophy of the Hindus, 123 

Pili Geikwar, assassinated, 705 

Pilgrims, Chinese in India, 287 

Pilgrim es, Hindu, 197 

Pirti nidhi, the, 699, 700 

Poetry of the Hindus, 163. Dramatic, 164. 
Sacred. 169. Heroic, 169. Descrip- 
tive, 167, 172. Pastoral, 172 

Police establishments of Akber, 544, 545 

Pomp of the rich Hindus, 195 

Population of India, 3, 4, 276 

Portuguese, wars with the, 723, 758, 767 

Prince Sultan, his operations against 
Shuja, 606, 610. Goes over to Shuja, 
611. Returns to his allegiance, and is 
imprisoned, 611. Released, 634 

Princess Dewal Devi, story of, 395, 401 


Rebellion of Alptegi 


INDEX, 


REL 

Productions of India, 5. 7 

Property in the soil, 79 

Puar, origin of the family, 704 

Puna occupied by Shayista Khan, 621. 
Sivaji’s night exploit there, 624 

Punishment of rebels, 552 

Puranas, 94, 156 

Pythagoras, similarity of Hindu doctrines 
to the School of, 136 


R. 


Races, Solar and Lunar, 150, 226 
Rafi ud Darajat, 691 
Rafi ud Dowa, 691 
Ragoba, 722, 741 
gaa exh coronation of Sivaji at, 644. 
ieged and taken, 656 
Rain in India, 6. Double that of Eng- 
land, 5 
Raisin, massacre of the garrison of, 456 
Rajamandri, 388. Conquest of, 756 
Raghuji Bosla, his character and power, 
723. Intrigues against Balaji, 724. 
Invades Bengal, 725. Defeated by Ba- 
laji, 725. Bought over by Balaji’s ces- 
sions, 726. Again invades Bengal, 726. 
His general murdered by the viceroy, 
726. Obtains the chout of Bengal, and 
a cession of Cattac, 726. 
Rajputs, feudal system amo 275. 
Descent of, 58, 250. Kingdoms of, in 
Shahab ud din’s time, 362, 363. Recorer 
Chitor, 398. State of, at Akber's scces- 
sion. 480. Akber’s treatment of, 505. 
Their services in the Hindu Cush mouan- 
tains, 584. Combination of, 639. Pur 
sued by Aurangzib, 640. Devastation 
of their territory, 640. Permanently 
alienated, 640. Joined by Prince Ak- 
ber and his army, 641. Protracted war 
with, 642. Transactions with, by Ba- 
hadur, 677. Peace with, 677 
Rama, the Hindu god, 99. Expeditioa 
R on Rs h Exca 
am, Raja, his . 656. pes 
to Jinji, 656. “Prociaimed raja, 656. 
Takes the field in person, and dies, 664. 

Ramayana, 169. Antiquity of the, 226 

Rashid, Sultan Abul, 354 

319. Against Rezis, 
376. Against Ala ud din, 392. Again 
Mohammed Tughlak, 406. Against 
Ibrahim, 420. Against Adali, 461. Of 
Akber’s officers, 600. Of Prince Khus- 
rou, 551. Of Shah Jehan, 665. Of 
Shuja, 598 

Reforms under Akber, 541-544. Of the 
army, 545. 

Religion, Hindu, 39, 92,103. Of Menu. 
41. Of the Bauddhas and Jainas, 112. 
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Comparative antiquity of the Hindu 
religious sects, 119. Rise of the Ma- 
hometan, 300. Limited progress of 
Akber’s, 540. Shia and Sunni, 463. 
Shia suppressed by Nadir, 715. Shia, at- 
tempt to introduce the, in the Deckan, 
476, 757 

Religious system of Akber, 536. His 
conferences, 535 

Restrictions on Hindu superstition by Ak- 
ber, 538 

Retreat, calamitous, from Balkh, 585 

Rerenue, 22, 76, 80, 263. Divisions, 67. 
Public land, 76. Special exemptions 
from, 76. Evil of farming, 78. Sys- 
tem, notes on the, 270. System of 
Akber, 541. Complicated system of, 
by Balaji, 699. 

Resia, Sultana, her virtues, 375. De- 
feated und put to death, 376 

Rich indus, entertainments and pomp of, 
195 

Ritual, Hindu, 110 

Roe, Sir T., his embassy from James I., 
558. Describes the empire, court, and 
character of Jehangir, 558. And Jehan- 
gir’s march to Mandu, 561 

Rohilcand, invaded by the Marattas, 742 

Rohillas, Rise of the, 730. The emperor 
marches against, 730. Attempted sub- 
jugation of, 736. Defeat Safder Jang, 
736. Submit to theMarattas, 736. Join 
Ahmed Shah, 746 

Rosheniyas, sect of, 517. Marched against, 
in Cabul, 567 

Rukn ud din, 375 

Russian wars with the Afghans, 712 

Ryots, 73, 273 


S. 


Saad Ullah Khan, his death, and charac- 
ter as minister, 588 

Saluktegin, a slave, and successor to Alp- 
tegin, 320. Defeats Jeipal, 322. His 
death, 323 

Sack of Delhi, 415, 718, 739 

Sadat Khan, 694, 707, 717 

Safavi family, 429, 463. Its corruption 
and decay, 709. Dethroned by the Af- 
ghans of Candahar, 709, 712, 714 

Safder Jang attempts to subjugate the 
Rohillas, 735. Marches against them 
and is defeated, 726. Discontent of, 
737. Is resisted by Asaf Jah’s grand- 
son, and expelled,738. His death, 738 

Saho, Sambaji's son, 656. His faction, 
676. His government established, 699. 
His character, 701. Accommodation 
between bim and his rival, Samba, 703. 
Death of, 727 


137 

SEL 
Salabat Jang, march of Balaji against, 728. 
Advances on Puna, 729. utiny in 


his army, 730 

Sales, law of, 34 

Salivahana, era of, 158 

Samani, house of, 318 

Samba, 699, 702, 727 

Sambaji (Sivaji’s son), deserts for a time 
to the Moguls, 646. Unsuccessful at- 
tempt to set him aside, 647. Is ac- 
knowledged raja, 648. Joined by 
Prince Akber, 648. Gives himself up 
to a favourite, 649. Decline of his 
affairs in the Deckan, 649. Plunders 
Buaroch, 651. Inactivity of, 654. Made 
prisoner and put to death, 655, 656 

Sundracottus, 152, 229 

Sangqa, rana of Mewar, 431, 765, 769 

Sankhya school, 125 

Sanscrit, language, 161, 284. Hiouen 
Thsang’s account of, 298. Feizi's trans- 
lations from the, 533 

Santaji Gorpara, 658. Advances to raise 
the siege of Jinji, 661. Murdered, 663 

Satire, Hindu, 172. Mahometan, 494 © 

Satis, 50, 207, 265 

Satnaramis, religionists, their insurrec- 
tion, 635 

Sattura, 663, 724 

Scenery, Hindu descriptions of, 167 

Schools of philosophy, 123. Sankhya, 125. 
Vedanta, 130. Logical, 133. Greek, 
resemblance to the Hindu, 136 

Science, Hindu, its originality, 138, 144 

Sculpture, 174. 

Scythian settlers in India, 252 

Seasons, Indian, 4 

Sccander Lodi, his good administration, 
419. Ilis bigotry, 419 

Secandir Sur, revolt under, 461. Defeated 
by Humayun, 472. His sulmission, 496 

Sects, 107, 487. Rivalry of the Shia and 
Sunni in the court and army, 476, 757. 
Of the Rosheniyas, 617 

Sedusheo Bhao, 728. Arrogance of this 
commander, 745. Takes Delhi, 746. 
Ahmed Shah marches against, 747. His 
supposed death in battle, 752 

Seiads, house of, 417 

Setads, Khizr Khan, 417. Mobarik, 417. 
Mohammed, 417. Ala ud din, 418. Ab- 
dullah, 682. Hosein Ali, 682. The 
origin of their name, 683. Their 
government, 684. Set up nominal 
emperors, 691. General indignation 
against, 692. Internal dissensions of 
their party, 692. Armies of, defeated 
by Asaf Jah, 693. Plans of Mohammed 
Shah against, 694. Their fate, 694 

Seif ud din Ghori, 359. 

Seleucus, contemporary with Chandrag- 
upta, 152 
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Selim Shah Sur supplants his elder bro- 
ther, 458. Quells an obstinate re- 
bellion, 459. Dies, 459 

Selim (Akber's eldest son), his refractory | 
conduct, 526. Instigates the murder | 
of Abul Fazl, 527. Is reconciled to , 
Akber, 528. His continued misconduct, | 
528. Is placed under restraint, but 
soon released, 528. Quarrels with his 
son Khusrou, 529. Intrigues regarding 
the succession, 529. Unsuccessful com- 
bination to set him aside, 530. Suc- 
ceeds his father, by the title of Jehangir, 

550. See Jehangir 

Seljuks, revolt of, 340. Suppressed, 340. 
Rise of, 351. Their wars. 352. Take 
Ghazni, 358. Their fall, 358 

Servant and master, law of, 35 

Services, lands taken for military, 81. 
And other, 84 

Shahah ud din founds the Mahometan em- 
pire in India, 360. His first expedition, 
360. Defeat of, 363. His return toIndir, 
364. His death, 367. Extent of his 
conquests in India, 368. 

Shah Jehan (Prince Khurram), his vic- 
tories and moderation, 557. Counte- 
nanced by the Empress, 558. Becomes 
unpopular, 561. Declared heir-appa- 
rent, and sent to settle the Deckan, 561. 

His success, 562. Marches to quell dis- 
turbance in the Deckan, 562. His suc- 
cess, 563. Is disliked by the Empress, 
563. Ordered to retake Candahur, 564. 
Remonstrates, 564. His troops truns- 
ferredto Prince Shehriyar, 564. Rebels, 
565. Retreats to Bengal, 566. Seizes 
Behar and Bengal, 566. Defeated and 
flies to the Deckan, 566. Deserted by his 
urmy, 566. Flies to Sinde, 573. On Je- 
hangir’s death, arrives from the Deckan 
and is proclaimed, 575. His war inthe | 
Deckan, 577. Succeeds against the 
King of Ahmednagar, 579. His war 
with Biapur, 580. Failure of the | 
siege, 581. Another failure, 582. Ex- | 
acts tribute from Golconda, 583. 
Moves to Cabul, 584. Abandons his 
conquest, 585. His illness, 591. His 
government administered by his son 
Dara, 593. His daughters, 592. Reas- 
sumes the government, 594. His wishes 
disregarded by Dara, 596. On Dara's 
defeat by Aurangzib, is confined in his 
palace, 599. Close of his reign, 599. 
Character, 603. Death of, 629. 

Shahji Bos/a attempts to restore the King 
of Ahmednagar, 582. His submission, 
582, 618. Seized by the Bijapur go- 
vernment, as a hostage for his son, 620. 

Is released, 621. His death, and pos- 
sessions in India, 626 
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Shams ud din Altamizh, 371. 
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Sur Adali (Mohammed), 460- 
462. 


| Shah Tahmasp forees Humayun to pro- 


fess the Shia religion, 463. Sends an 
army tu restore Humayun, 466. 

Death 
of, 374. 


Shayista Khan, marches against Sivaji, 


624. Governor of Bengal, 625. 


Shchriyar, Prince, marries Nur Jehan's 


daughter, 563. Supersedes Shah Jehan 
in the task of retaking Cundahar, d64. 
Defeated and put to death, 575 


Shia religion forced upon Humayun, 


463. Suppressed by Nadir, 715. 
Nadir's fears of the, 731. Yusuf Ad:l 
Shah's attempt to introduce, 757 

Shir Khan Sur, early life and rise of, 444. 
Obtains possession of Behar, 445. And 
conquers Bengal, 446. His plan for re 
sisting invasion, 447. Active operations 
of. 448. Assumes the title of king, 
448. Intercepts Humayun's retreat. 
449. Surprises and disperses Lis 
army, 449. Takes possession of all 
Humayun's dominions, 456. Recovers 
Malwa, 456. Mussacres the garriscn 
of Raisin, 456. Invades Marwar, 457. 
Takes Chitor, 457. Is killed, 457. 
Character of 457. His internal improve- 
ments, 457 

Shuja, Prince, 591. His rebellion, 593. 
Advances on Agra, 594. Is defeated, 
and returns to Bengal, 594. Advances 
from Bengal to Benares, 605. Is 
defeated, 606. Further operations 
against, by Prince Sultan, and Mir 
Jumla. 610. Prince Sultan goes over 
to, 611. Flies to Aracan, 611. Un- 
certainty reganiing his fate, 611 

Shuya ud Doula, 738, 742, 746 

Shukoh, Dara. See Dara 

Suge of Chanderi, 434. Of Chunar, 446. 
Of Bijapur, 580, 652. Of Candabar, 
587. Of Jinji, 657-663 

Sikhs, rise of the, 678. Their character, 
678. Persecuted by the Mahometans, 
678. Formed into a religious and mili- 
tary commonwealth, 678. <Areat first 
overpowered, 679. Fanaticism of, 679. 
Successes, ra and cruelties of, 
679. Marched aguinst by Bahadur, 
680. They are driven into the hills, 
680. Renewed devastations of, 686. 
Defeated, and nearly extirpated, 686 

Sikri, battle of, 432 

Sind, its Junction with Guzerat, 2. Con- 
quest of by the Arabs, 306. Arabs 
Expelled, 312. Attempts upon by 
Humayun, 451. Conquest of, by Akber, 
521. History of, 771 


Sindsa, origin of this Maratta family, 704 


SIN 

Singhar surprised by Sivaji, 632 

Sirhind, 418 

Sirinaqar, 604, 611 

Sira, the god, 96, 108 

Sivaji, his early robberies, 618. His ad- 
herents. 618. Usurps his father’s jagir, 
619. Revolts against the government 
of Bijapur, 620. Takes possession of 
the Northern Concan, 620. His attach- 
ment to the Hindu religion, 620. His 
father seized as a hostage, 620. Renews 
his encroachments, 621. Plunders the 
Mogul provinces, 621. Forgiven by 
Aurangzib, 621. Pursued by Afzal 
Khan, whom he assassinates, 622. 
Another army sent against him from 
Bijapur, 623. Makes a favourable 

eace, 623. His rupture with the 
oguls, and night exploit,624. Pursued 

by Shayista Khan, 624. And Princo 
Moazzim, 625. Plunders Surat, 625. 
His maritime exploits, 626. Assumes 
sovereignty, 626. Raja Jei Sing sent 
against him, 626. His submission, 626. 
Co-operates with Jei Sing, 627. Goes 
to Delhi, 627. Entrapped by Aurang- 
zib, 628. Escupes and retreats to 
Raighar, 629. His progress, 630. 
Makes peace with the Emperor, 630. 
Levies tribute on Bijapur and Golconda, 
631. His internal arrangements, 631. 
Surprises Singhar, 632. Ravages the 
Mogul territory, 632. Defeats the 
Moguls in a field-action, 633. His 
conquests from a oo 644. Crowned 
at Raighar, 644. His incursion into 
the Mogul territory, 644. His expedi- 
tion to the south of India, 644. Takes 


Jinji, 645. His son deserts to the 
Moguls, 646. His death and cha- 
racter, 647 


Slave, progress of a Turki, 370 

Slave kings, 370, 384 

Slavery, 208. Absence of, according to 
the Greeks, 261 

Slavs, Balban puts down their influence, 
380 

Soffurides, 318, 326 

Soil, property in the, 79 

Solar race, 150, 226 

Solciman, attempts to assassinate Ala 
ud din, 392. His failure and death, 393 

Soleiman, Prince, defeats Shuja at Be- 
nares, 594. Deserted by his allies, 603. 
Flies to Sirinagur, and is imprisoned, 
604. Given up by the raja, 611 

Sumnat, 334 

Sophis, dynasty, 429, 463, 709 

Sprees, &e., 7 

Spirits, good and evil, 42, 102 

States, the ancient Hindu, 225, 236. The 
Greek accounts of, 261. Formed on the 
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dissolution of the empire under Moham- 
med Tughlak, 473, 765. Rajput, 368, 
480 
Subahs, 544 
Sudras, 17, 58, 261, 616 
Sultana Rezia, 375 (vide Rezia). Chand, 
523, 525 
Sumera Rajputs, 312, 771 
Sun, races of the, 150, 226 
Sunni sect, 463, 476, 714, 757 
Superstitions, Mahometan, 486. Hindu, 
Akber's restrictions on, 538 
Sur Adali (Mohammed Shah), 460 
Sur, the family of, 358, 456 
Surat, plundered by Sivaji, 625 


Ts 


Tagara, 244 

Taherites, the, 318 

Tahmasp, Shah, 463. Tahmasp II., 713 

Taj Mahal, the, 602 

Tales, Hindu, 172 

Tulicuta, battle of, 477 

Tamerlane, his invasion, 414. Sacks 
Delhi, 415. Pruclaimed Emperor of 
India, 415. Retires from India, 416. 
His character, 416, 417 

Tamil country and language, 163, 237 

Tanesar, capture of, 331 

Tanjore, 654 

Tara Bai, 676, 727 

Tartars, 314, 322, 327 

Tax, Poll, on infidels. 

Taxes, 22, 76, 263, 543 

T.lingana, 240. Failure of expeditions 
to, 396, 402. Conquered, 402. Raja 
of, released and restored, 402. Re- 
covers its independence, 406 

Telugu, country and Junguage, 163, 237 

Trnartts, temporary and permanent, 73 

Theistical Sankhya, 129 

Thieves, hereditary, 209 

Todar Mal, 510, 519. His reforms, 544 

Towns, 191, 488 

Township, government of, 69, 71 

Tounspeople, manner of life of the Hindu, 
199 

Trade, 182-187 

Transoxiana, 314. Turks in, 316. Arab 
conquest of, 316. Conquest of, by Mah- 
mud, 331. Baber driven out of, 426, 429 

Trees of India, 5 

Tributary territories, 84 

Tuvghlak, house of, 402-418. Ghiyas ud 
Sn, 402. Mohammed, character of, 403. 
Wild schemes of, 404. Projected con- 
quest of Persia, 404. Attempt tocon- 
quer China, 404. His phe 405. Re- 
bellions against, 406,407. His activity, 
407. Dies, 408. Foreign accounts of 


See Jizya 
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his government, 409. The Mahometan 
territory in India greatest in his reign, 
410. Firuz,410. Recognises the inde- 
pendence of Bengal and the Deckan, 
416. Infirmitice of, 411. Rivalries at 
his court, 411. His death, laws. and 
public works, 411. Ghivyas uddin IL, 
raised, deposed, and murdered in five 
months, 412. Abubekr, 412. Nasir 
ud din, 413. Mahmud, 413. 

Turki slave, 2 of a, 370 

Turke, 315, 347. Wars of, with the 
Afghans in Persia, 712 


CU. 


Ujein, 231. Auranzzib's victory at, 595 

Cuah Khan, Saad, his death, 588 

Upper classes, houses, ceremonial, and 
conversation of, 193 

Uriya country and language, 163, 238 

Uttara Mimansa School of Philosophy, 
124, 130 

Gebeks, 316, 425 


Vv. 
Varangul, 242 


Vedanta, or Uttara Mimansa School of 
Philosophy, 130 


Vedas, the, 39. Age of, 247-249. Appen- 


dix on, 276 
Veisyas, 17, 58 
Fellor, 645 
Vicramadttya, era of, 158, 231 


Village system, 24, 68, 262. Govern- 


ment in, 70, 71. Probable origin, and 
decline of village 
Habits of villagers, 189, 190 


Vindhya mountains, 1, 285. Divide the . 
nations, 1. Southern limit of Hindos- | 


tan, 2 
Visknu, 40. His incarnations, 98, 279 


communities, 75. : 


INDEX. 


ZUL 


W. 


War, rales of in Meau. 25, 263. Modern 
H:ndu svetem of. &. Less crtel tian 
the Mahom-tas, $5. The Hindu amr. 
87. Plunder of viiiages in. 88. Hindo 
cavalry, 68 

Warangal, capture of 402. Restoratiun 
of, 406. 478 

Waring, 180 

Wiauter in India. 5 

Wiswanath, Balaji. Peshwa. 669 

Women, state of Hiniu, m tic time of 
Menu, 48. Their dress and preset 
social position. 202 

Working in gold, 180 

Worship, present objects of. 94 


Y. 
Yadus, 227, 240. 246 
Yogis, 65. 
Yusuf Adil Shah, founds a dynasty, 476, 
736 
4 


_ Yusufzeis, the, destroy Akber's invading 


army, 318 
Z. 


Zemindars, 85, 483 

Zw kar Khan sent to reduce Jinji, 657. 
His disgust on being deprived of the 
command, 661. Obstructs the siege, 
661. Places Cambakbsh underrestraint, 
662. Increased disaffection of, 663. 
Renews the siege, but protracts the 
operations, 663. Takes Jinji, 663. 
Leaves the administration of the Deckan 
government to Daud Khan Panni, 676. 
His artifices and arrogance, 681. S- 
cures victory to Jehandar Shah, 681. 
Is defeated at Agra, 682. Betrays Je- 
handar, and is put to death with the 
emperor, 683. 
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